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PREFACE. 


There  is  no  branch  of  Theology  of  more  vital  moment  to  the 
Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  than  His  Atonement,  and 
there  is  no  branch  on  which  more  has  been  written.  Nor  is 
this  to  be  wondered  at:  it  involves  the  very  principles  of 
human  salvation. 

And  have  not  these  principles  been  all  adequately  de- 
termined and  settled  ere  now  ?  And  is  the  Discussion 
contained  in  the  following  pages  simply  an  addition  to  the 
mountain-pile  of  the  same  thought  already  published  ?  Had 
this  been  the  case,  the  present  efifort  to  expound  the  Atone- 
ment should  not  have  seen  the  light. 

Unhappily  there  is  still  a  widespread  feeling  of  unsatisfac- 
toriness  (shall  I  say  of  uneasiness  ?)  in  the  breasts  of  many 
thinking,  honest,  and  earnest  men,  as  to  the  precise  bearing 
of  this  all-important  subject  upon  the  Church,  and  upon  the 
membership  of  the  Church.  The  dissatisfaction  lies  in  the 
proclamation  that  an  objective,  and,  so  to  speak,  insulated 
fact  should  be  regarded  as  fulfilling  of  itself  a  subjective 
purpose — ^that,  in  procuring  the  pardon  of  sin,  and  in  securing 
the  justification  of  the  soul,  the  death  of  Christ  should  be 
regarded  as  all-sufficient  per  se,  without  a  subjective  applica- 
tion of  it  to  ourselves.  I  have  long  shared  the  difficulty :  it 
is  an  intellectual  one,  in  that  it  severs  all  connection  betwixt 
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cause  and  effect;  and  not  merely  involves  the  element  of 
mysteiy,  but  defies  the  possibility  of  a  scientific  theology. 
And  this  is  not  alL  Involving,  as  it  does,  what  is  known  as 
the  vicarious  or  substitutionary  position  of  our  Lord,  as  stand- 
ing in  our  room  and  stead,  when  He  endured  the  sufferings 
which  He  underwent  here  below,  it  logically  dislocates  the 
true  sequence  of  indispensable  principles  and  their  results; 
and  more  especially,  as  I  humbly  think,  it  is  inconsistent 
with  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 

I  am  bold  enough  to  ask,  Has  this  scheme  of  Substitution 
been  duly  examined  in  the  fresh  light  which  we  are  able  to 
bring  to  bear  upon  it  ?  And  can  it  fairly  be  sustained  upon  the 
soundest  principles  of  Scripture-interpretation  ?  Does  it  not 
involve  incongruities  which  should  not  be  countenanced  ? 
And  is  it  not  an  unhappy  condition  of  the  Church,  that  ear- 
nest, faithful,  and  intelligent  men  should  be  found  entertain* 
ing  serious  doubts  against  any  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
because  of  interpretations  that  make  the  Scriptures  speak 
against  themselves,  and  against  the  convictions  of  the  truth 
that  is  in  them  ?  Can  the  Church  prosper  where  a  hollow 
profession  is  made,  or  where  secret  unbelief  prevails  ?  Nay 
more,  granting  that  there  were  no  doubts : — Can  the  Church 
prosper  where  the  questionable  belief  is  held,  that  all  reliance 
for  salvation  is  to  be  placed  upon  a  purely  historic  event — 
an  event  objectively  standing  apart  and  entirely  by  itself, 
and  where  little  or  no  reliance  is  placed  on  that  subjective 
change  of  heart  and  of  life  which  constitutes  our  Begenera- 
tion  ?  And  can  a  more  consistent  and  Scriptural  exposition 
be  introduced  and  sustained  on  sounder  and  more  irrefragable 
premisses? 

What  is  the  great  purpose  of  the  Church's  existence? 
Surely  it  is  to  evangelise,  and  thereby  to  sanctify  the  world 
of  mankind — a  world  otherwise  lying  in  wickedness.  Can 
she  suitably  or  successfully  fulfil  this  mission  by  going  forth 
with  the  creed  of  Substitution  in  her  hands  ?    Is  she  at  this 
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moment  fulfilling  her  mission,  as  her  Lord  means  her  to  fulfil 
it  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  profession  is  largely  substituted  for 
faith,  if  by  faith  we  understand  that  reception  of  Christ's 
principles  ^hich  overcometh  the  world?  Is  not  Christian 
profession  made  reconcilable  with  selfishness,  worldliness, 
and  practical  ungodliness?  Is  not  the  dogma  of  Substitu- 
tion made  perfectly  compatible  with  an  utter  disregard  of 
self-denying  religion?  And  do  we  not  see  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  those  professing  Christianity  living  in  the 
tranquil  assurance  of  peace  and  of  safety,  while  the  heart 
is  not  only  unchanged,  but  while  the  carnal  mind  "holds 
the  fort"? 

No  doubt  there  are  adverse  elements  which  come  in  to 
alienate  the  hearts  of  men  from  God;  but  if  the  Church 
were  not  weak — ^weak  intellectually  and  weak  spiritually — 
how  should  these  prevail  ?  Evolution  and  materialism  (both 
much  misunderstood  and  much  misapplied)  are,  at  this  very 
day,  playing  havoc  with  a  sanctified  intelligence.  They  must 
do  so  if  they  interfere,  as  they  are  interfering,  with  an 
entire  confidence  in  the  Word  of  God;  they  must  do  so  if 
they  unhinge,  as  they  are  in  cases  not  a  few  unhinging  many 
a  man's  hopes  of  a  blissful  immortaUty.  Men  will  naturally 
hail  any  creed,  which  comes  to  them  with  some  pretensions, 
if  it  wii  only  exempt  them  from  the  Cross-I  mL  from  th^ 
application  of  the  Cross.  The  world  mil  not  ordinarily  care 
to  bear  the  Cross :  it  will  not  care  to  deny  itself  to  its  own  life 
— ^to  its  own  indulgence&  Unless  men  apprehend  ruin  as 
the  ultimate  but  necessary  result  of  an  exclusive  worldliness, 
the  fundtunental  doctrine  of  Christianity,  which  underlies  all 
others,  and  which  exacts  an  unsparing  chastisement  of  the 
passions,  and  a  vigorous  self-denial,  as  preliminary  and  pre- 
paratory to  the  full  possession  of  the  Christian  character, 
will  simply  be  ignored.  It  cannot  be  otherwise,  if  the  Church 
continues  to  preach  and  to  proclaim,  not  the  priesthood  which 
demands  self-sacrifice,  as  the  very  foundation  of  godliness, 
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but  the  sweet  panacea  that  ''all  has  been  done  for  you — 
that  you  need  do  nothing — that  you  can  do  nothing  for  your 
salvation ;  and  if  you  make  the  attempt,  your  doing  will  be 
of  no  value." 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  in  thus  expressing  myself,  I 
have  any  sympathy  with  Arminian  principles.  I  have  none 
whatever.  I  do  not  believe  that  man,  when  left  to  himself, 
can  (so  to  speak)  meet  God  half-way ;  or  that  of  himself  he 
can  do  aught  to  provide,  or  to  procure,  or  to  prepare  for,  a 
blessed  immortality ;  but  no  less  strongly  do  I  hold  that  the 
preaching  of  Substitution,  leading  men  to  think  that  their 
salvation  has  been  not  only  determined  but  accomplished, 
and  that  their  own  feelings  do  not  come  into  play,  and  that 
their  justification  is  purely  objective,  is  otherwise  than  a 
burlesque  of  Christianity. 

There  is  surely  no  question  more  important  than  this :  ^'How 
are  we  made  partakers  of  the  redemption  purchased  by  Christ  ?  " 
This  question,  of  course,  implies  that  there  is  a  redemption 
procured  by  Christ,  and  which  lies  at  the  foundation  as  avail- 
able to  us ;  still  a  redemption  of  no  value  to  us  if  we  are  not 
personally  partakers  of  it — that,  in  fact,  without  its  applica- 
tion to  us,  redemption  is  not  ours.    In  answering  this  momen- 
tous question,  it  behoves  us  to  know  what  redemption  is — 
that  it  is  fundamentally  a  deliverance  from  sin  as  a  power 
in  the  human  soul ;  and  this,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  acces- 
sion or  a,cquisition  of  Christs  righteorisness  at  the  lack  of  this 
deliverance.    It  behoves  us  also  to  know  how  redemption  can 
be  predicated  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  laying  that  "foundation," 
which  must  have  its  application  to  us,  if  it  is  to  be  made 
ours ;    and  that  the  necessary  application  can  be  efifected 
only  by  the  exercise  of  faith:  and  it  behoves  us  to  know 
what  faith  is — ^not,  as  it  is  too  much  described,  as  an  intel- 
lectual  assent  or  consent,  but  a  hearty  reception  of  Christ  and 
His  righteousness,  in  order  to  make  His  redemption  practically 
our  own. 
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The  moment  we  know  in  what  our  own  personal  redemp- 
tion practically  consists,  that  moment,  as  being  the  applica- 
tion to  us  of  what  belongs  to  Christ,  we  shall  know  what  the 
finished  work  of  Christ  really  was ;  and  then  only  we  shall 
know  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "  an  objective  justifica- 
tion ";  and  then,  moreover,  we  shall  no  longer  rest  in  the  be- 
lief, that  all  the  requirement  of  God  for  the  pardon  of  our 
sins,  and  for  our  rescue  from  the  penalty  of  sin,  lies  simply 
in  the  abstract  and  unappropriated  eventuality  of  the  death 
of  Christ.  The  worldling  accepts  the  proffered  boon  of  an 
objective  salvation  offered  to  him,  and  feels  pleased  that  he 
is  thereby  called  to  no  greater  Cross — that  is,  to  no  Cross  at 
alL 

It  is  high  time  that  the  Church  should  enter  more  minutely 
than  it  has  yet  done  into  the  investigation  of  this  absorbing 
theme ;  and  that  it  should  no  longer  stand,  I  shall  not  say 
loosely,  but  out  of  harTnony  with  the  truth,  as  to  the  rationale 
of  her  creed,  as  a  Scriptural  exhibition  of  divine  revelation. 
It  is  high  time  that  the  Churches'  expounders  should  face  the 
difficulties  which  confront  them,  on  this  the  most  central 
question  of  her  utterances;  and  especially  that  the  clergy 
should  brace  themselves  anew  to  do  more  justice  than  has  yet 
been  done,  to  place  the  questions  of  Atonement  and  Justifica- 
tion by  faith  upon  an  unassailable  basis.  The  Eeformation 
did  much,  no  doubt ;  but  the  Bef ormation  in  this  particular 
left  the  question  of  faith  far  too  loosely  defined,  and  the 
Beformation  therefore  has  failed  adequately  to  fulfil  its  aim ; 
for  Protestantism,  with  its  numberless  sections  and  sub- 
sections, stands  at  this  moment  as  a  broken  cistern — ^as  a 
splintered  vessel,  requiring  to  be  restored  and  renewed  to  its 
proper  unity  and  strength. 

It  demands  more  than  ordinary  courage,  especially  for  one 
who  is  comparatively  obscure,  to  come  forth  with  the  follow- 
ing Discussions  —  discussions  which  not  merely  touch  the 
fundamentals  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  which  therefore 
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touch  the  Chuich  in  its  tenderest  susceptibilities,  but  which 
run  counter,  not  of  necessity  to  the  Churches'  articles,  but  to 
the  more  prevailing  opinion  as  regards  the  circumstantials  of 
the  faith.  The  principles  herein  enunciated  have  their  germ 
contained  in  my  '  Profound  Problems,'  which  has  found  its 
way  into  the  hands  of  a  good  many  of  the  clergy;  though 
none  of  them — whether  from  want  of  time  or  want  of  taste 
for  such  inquiries,  or  the  desire  not  to  disturb  the  Church  on 
any  point  of  doctrine — ^have  shown  a  readiness  to  follow  out 
any  of  the  weighty  subjects  therein  mooted. 

Of  these  subjects,  none  has  seemed  to  me  more  important 
than  the  Atonement,  the  ramifications  of  which  are  very 
extensiva  The  dialogue  form  has  appeared  to  me  the  best 
adapted  for  overtaking  a  fuU  and  fair  consideration  of  the 
subject;  especially  as  I  have  had  one  chief  anxiety — ^that 
every  argument  that  has  been  urged  for  the  principle  of  Sub- 
stitution should  be  pointedly  brought  forward,  and  that  no 
important  witness  in  its  behalf  should  be  wittingly  ignored. 
It  will  be  for  others  to  say  whether  the  arguments  usually 
urged  by  its  defenders  have  been  on  the  one  hand  fairly  set 
forth,  and  on  the  other  hand  successfully  impugned;  and 
therefore,  whether  the  pleas  for  a  fresh  view  of  the  Atone- 
ment have  been  satisfactorily  handled  and  established.  The 
theme  is  of  inexpressible  interest  to  all  —  not  to  Episco- 
palians only,  but  to  Presbyterians  also ;  and  not  to  Church- 
men only  (so  called),  but  to  Dissenters  also;  and  not  to 
Protestants  only,  but  to  Eomanists  also,  —  to  all,  in  short, 
who  bear  the  Christian  name  and  would  realise  the  Christian 
character. 

The  difficulty  (no  small  one  in  a  matter  like  this)  has  to  be 
met  of  undoing  prejudices  long  cherished — the  prejudices  of 
education  and  of  prevalent  opinion ;  and  not  least,  the  preju- 
dices of  what  are  believed  by  many  to  be  the  principles  of 
the  Church,  but  mistakenly  so  regarded,  from  the  want  of 
sufficient  definition.    Yet,  as  shown  in  the  Discussions,  thi^ 
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want  does  not  apply  to  the  Westminster  Standards  quite  so 
much  as  to  some  others.  What  I  humbly  ask  is  this :  Is  there 
not  a  step  in  the  hdd^  of  Christian  investigation,  which  has  yet 
to  be  climbed  by  the  Church  of  Christ  t — a  step  beyond  what 
our  so-called  Standards  have  reached ;  and  in  reaching  which, 
— ^I  ask  further,  Is  there  not  a  unity  attainable  to  which  we 
have  not  attained — a  unity  through  a  fresh  insight  into  the 
person  and  relation  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  to 
His  Church ;  and  an  insight,  under  which  the  Grospel  will  be 
found  more  than  ever  ''  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of 
God  for  salvation  "  ? 

I  have  striven  to  seek  for  a  scientific  basis — ^that  is,  a  basis 
in  which  we  see  the  operation  of  cause  and  effect — &  basis, 
therefore,  on  which  mystery  is  so  far  removed,  and  doubts  so 
far  cleared  up.  Here  it  may  be  properly  asked:  On  what 
grounds  can  I  fairly  pronounce  the  Atonement  to  be  a  doctrine 
of  science,  that  is,  a  doctrine  free  from  mystery  ?  We  find 
Dr  Crawford  saying  that  "the  mysterious  element  in  the 
doctrine  of  Atonement  cannot  be  got  rid  of :  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  cannot  be  explained  on  any  assignable  grounds  of  a 
personal  nature,  and  they  must  be  held  to  have  been  endured 
for  reasons  and  purposes  pertaining  to  others "  (*  Fatherhood 
of  God,'  p.  404).  It  is  asked,  therefore,  how  can  there  be 
science  applicable  to  the  cross  of  Christ  ?  All  I  have  here  to 
say  is,  that  I  question  the  accuracy  of  Dr  Crawford's  inter- 
pretation ;  and  in  the  proper  place,  I  have  set  forth  another 
interpretation  and  the  grounds  of  it ;  and  I  leave  the  candid 
reader  to  judge  as  to  where  the  truth  lies,  when  he  shall  have 
honestly  and  impartially  reviewed  the  whole  subject  in  aU  its 
bearings. 

But  again,  it  may  properly  be  asked — Are  we  to  suspend 
our  judgments,  or  to  withhold  our  belief  in  any  doctrine  of 
God's  revealed  word,  till  we  ascertain  whether  it  can  bear  the 
analysis  of  a  scientific  process  ?  I  answer,  certainly  not  We 
may  be  utterly  incapable  of  applying  a  scientific  process 
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thereto.  First  of  all,  it  is  essential  that  we  be  satisfied,  upon 
sufficient  evidence,  that  the  Bible  has  God  for  its  author ;  we 
must  in  that  case  suppose  that  it  hath  truth  for  its  matter ; 
and  in  consistency,  therefore,  it  must  be  ours,  as  resting  on 
divine  authority  cdone,  to  receive  and  hold  fast  its  reveal- 
ments  as  we  best  can  understand  them.  I  embrace  as  truths 
the  things  which  come  from  God,  whether  I  apprehend  the 
rationale  of  them  or  not.  But  surely  my  business  after  all,  as 
an  expounder  of  the  Bible,  is  nevertheless  to  see  how  far,  and 
to  what  extent,  I  may  reduce  these  statements,  as  facts  which 
will  square  with  my  highest  reason ;  and  this,  in  order  that  I 
may  not  only  find  additional  confirmation  of  my  faith,  but 
also  that  I  may  more  effectually  justify,  as  one  called  to 
justify,  the  ways  of  Grod  to  man.  The  child  must  needs  rest 
on  authority  for  the  things  which  he  is  taught ;  but  when  he 
becomes  a  man,  it  is  his  province  to  investigate  these,  and 
have  them  confirmed  to  his  reason.  Ought  not  the  Church 
to  be  reaching  its  manhood  by  this  time  ? 

The  full  description  of  this  absorbing  topic  (the  Atonement) 
necessitates  an  entrance  on  the  doctrine  of  the  soul.  And 
here  it  is  that  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  kind  have  to  be 
encountered — difficulties  which  lie  in  ascertaining  what  is 
the  true  constitution  of  the  human  soul,  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances that  constitution  is  founded  and  built  up  and 
characterised.  It  is  in  this  way  only  that  we  can  clearly 
reach  to  the  foundations  of  sin,  and  ascertain  its  process  and 
character,  as  laid  in  the  human  soul.  We  cannot  discuss  the 
Atonement  without  taking  into  account  the  question  of  sin ; 
and  we  cannot  therefore  speak  of  redemption  and  of  salvation, 
but  we  must  deal  with  the  principles  which  practically  actuate 
the  soul.  The  human  soul,  in  its  origin  and  development, 
cannot  therefore  be  other  than  a  matter  of  very  interesting, 
nay,  of  essential  consideration,  in  order  to  a  full  understand- 
ing of  the  great  questions  which  bear  upon  its  final  destiny : 
— Hence  the  questions,  WTuU  is  sin?  and  Whence  comes  sin, 
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as  constituting  guilt?  and  Haw  comes  sin  to  he  overthrown 
or  expicUed,  so  that  guilt  may  be  removed?  While  finally, 
all  is  resolved  into  this,  Sow  can  souls  be  mcide  acceptable  to 
Ood  f  To  these  questions  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  satis- 
factory answer. 

But  there  are  other  difficulties  which  call  for  a  satisfactory 
answer  in  dealing  with  this  great  theme, — difficulties  which 
lie  peculiarly  in  the  field  of  Philosophy,  and  which  Science 
has  as  yet  failed  sufficiently  to  overtake.    I  refer  to  the  con- 
nection of  the  soul  with  its  body,  and  the  alleged  materialism 
to  which  some  scientists  would  reduce  the  economy  of  the 
soul.    If  we  repair  to  the  field  of  Philosophy,  and  inquire 
how  psychology  is  there  treated,  we  shall  find  the  disputants 
far  from  being  at  one.    On  the  contrcuy,  philosophers  are 
very  much  divided.    Psychological  inquiry,  as  it  has  been 
hitherto  conducted,  has  simply  been  an  arena  of  confusion 
and  of  contradiction.    The  a  priori  scheme,  constituting  what 
is  known  as  the  transcendental  school  of  thought,  has  utterly 
&iled  in  harmonising  the  doctrine  of  the  soul ;  for  it  brings 
us  to  conclusions  which  run  counter  to  the  facts  of  our  ex- 
perience ;  and  in  the  hands  of  Kant  and  his  disciples,  it  has 
issued  in  a  huge  mass  of  anomalies.     The  a  posteriori  scheme 
again,  by  a  process  of  induction  from  facts,  must  be  regarded 
as  alone  sound  as  to  its  method,  and  therefore  ought  to  pro- 
duce good  results;  but  as  yet  these  results  have  been  the 
reverse  of  satisfactory,  in  as  far  as  they  have  conducted  us  to 
conclusions  from  which  our  intelligence  recoils — conclusions 
inconsistent  with  our  deepest  convictions  as  to  the  spirit- 
nature  of  the  soul. 

And  why  are  we  still  in  this  dilenmia?  The  reason  is, 
that  physical  philosophers  have  as  yet  failed  in  achieving  a 
science  of  matter.  How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  can  metaphy- 
sical philosophers  accomplish  a  science  of  mind?  We  are 
familiar  enough  with  the  forces  of  matter  and  the  forces  of 
mind ;  but  how  adequately  to  account  for  them  is  the  ques- 
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tion.  The  reason  is  an  ignorance  of  the  very  principles  of 
causality;  we  have  yet  to  obtain  a  consistent  rationale  of 
cause  and  effect. 

I  have  addressed  myself  to  this  question ;  and  may  I  be 
pardoned  if  I  say,  I  think  I  have  succeeded.  It  is  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  in  closing  a  treatise  which  bears  directly  on 
Atonement,  readers  should  be  treated  to  a  discourse  on  phil- 
osophy, much  less  that  they  should  be  led  to  expect  unusual 
discoveries  in  philosophy ;  at  the  same  time,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  state  that  having  elsewhere  worked  out  a  consistent 
scheme,  based  upon  the  facts  which  lie  to  our  hands,^  I 
have  simply  herein  set  forth  the  outline  of  thought  which  I 
have  otherwise  constructed,  in  the  belief  that  the  intelligent 
student  will  readily  apprehend  its  principles,  and  possibly 
appreciate  its  naturalness  and  consistency,  and  adaptivity  for 
explaining  the  phenomena  of  the  things  around  us.  Let  me 
say  I  have  reached  to  principles  which  go  to  expound  the  great 
question  of  causality,  and  it  will  not  suffice  to  disregard  the 
statement  as  rubbish ;  for  if  the  discovery  of  these  principles 
is  real  and  valid,  it  follows  that  we  thereby  ascend  a  platform 
of  thought  on  which  the  whole  arena  of  the  universe,  in  its 
minutest  as  well  as  most  magnificent  details,  must  appear  in 
a  fresh  and  most  interesting  light.  I  request  attention  to 
this.  If  I  have  been  able  to  enunciate  the  attributes  of  sub- 
stance with  accuracy,  and  to  distinguish  aright  what  is  pro- 
perly ynrU,  as  compared  with  what  is  properly  matter ;  and 
also  what  are  the  foundations  of  forcCy  then  will  the  laws  of 
causality  be  apprehended ;  and  if  my  view  as  to  the  primitive 
and  essential  distinction  of  the  objective  and  subjective,  aa 
intrinsically  separate  departments,  is  sound,  then  will  the 
process  under  which  I  trace  the  natural  development  of  mind 
appear  simple  and  natural ;  and  the  operations  of  mind  will 
be  seen  to  have  their  province  in  natural  law,  like  all  other 
operations  in  the  universe.     I  believe  that  a  consistent  ac- 

1  See  '  Profound  Problems,'  pp.  488-584,  and  545-566. 
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count  is  given  of  the  origin  of  souls,  and  of  the  grounds  of 
intdligencey  and  of  the  springs  of  will,  and  of  the  foundation 
of  moraia,  and  of  the  fulcrum  on  which  human  freedom 
hinges :  I  have  found  my  conclusions  to  be  at  least  consistent 
in  the  sphere  of  reason — adequate  to  explain  phenomena,  and 
most  helpful  as  a  contribution  to  the  understanding  of  Holy 
Scripture. 

I  have  ventured  still  further  to  touch  on  the  Personality 
of  God,  not  only  by  distinguishing  the  All-conditioned,  as  the 
positive  source  of  relativity,  from  the  Unconditioned,  as  the 
naked  ground  on  which  all  relativity  operates,  and  thereby 
separating  God  from  His  works — ^a  point  in  which  Spinoza 
failed,  and  on  which  the  Hindu  philosophy  is  defective; 
but  by  pointing  to  what  seems  a  feasible  and  very  natural 
ground  on  which  a  plurality  of  persons  in  the  G<5dhead  may 
properly  be  supposed  to  rest ;  and  assuredly  by  setting  forth 
in  the  eye  of  reason,  what  goes  at  once  to  exhibit  the  co- 
existence of  Father  and  of  Son ;  and  to  find  a  most  wonder- 
ful corroboration  when  a  reference  is  made  to  Sonship  in 
Scripture,  by  the  application  of  the  doctrine  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

There  are  those  who  dread  the  very  idea  of  mystery  being 
cleared  up,  and  who  have  the  notion  that  a  religion,  which 
would  expunge  mystery,  could  not  be  true.  Do  not  these 
parties  forget  that  human  intelligence  is  progressive,  and  that 
a  tune  is  coming  when  "we  shall  know  even  as  also  we  are 
known";  and  may  we  not  anticipate  that,  as  we  approach 
towards  the  close  of  the  present  dispensation,  the  mists  of 
former  ignorance  shall  be  gradually  dispelled  ?  And  further : 
Is  there  not  a  hope  that  the  state  of  disunion,  which  for  the 
present  unhappily  exists  among  the  Christian  churches,  as 
seeing  differently  because  seeing  darkly,  shall,  in  the  course 
of  time,  come  to  an  end  ?  And  upon  what  plea  can  we  expect 
that  a  true  and  real  union  shall  be  realised,  but  upon  prin- 
ciples that  commend  themselves  to  our  reason, — principles  by 
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which  our  errors  can  be  detected,  and  the  intrinsic  meaning 
of  the  divine  mind  must  be  enforced  ? 

May  God  defend  and  confirm  what  is  His  own,  and  ex- 
hibit the  Kfe-giving  energy  of  the  Gospel,  under  that  motive- 
power  which  counts  all  things  as  insignificant  compared 
with  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge,  which  applies  Christ 
crucified  to  the  soul,  as  the  foundation  of  its  preparation  for 
life  etemaL 

G.  J. 

Thb  Manse,  Old  Abbrdben, 
February  1887. 
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DIALOGUE    I. 

ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  WHICH  GO  TO  CONSTITUTE  ATONEMENT: 

DO  THESE  IMPLY  SUBSTITUTION? 

The  two  disputants  are  Messrs  Staywell  and  Freshfield,  both 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  each  anxious  to  follow  the  teaching 
of  Scripture,  and  each  willing  to  submit  to  the  most  natural 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  yet  labouring  under  separate 
convictions  on  the  all-important  question  of  substitution  in 
the  matter  of  atonement,  as  effected  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  They  agree  to  exchange  views  on  this 
question,  as  being  one  of  almost  unspeakable  moment  to  the 
Church  of  Christ.    Mr  Staywell  begins  as  follows. 

iS.  I  am  not  ignorant  that  the  doctrine  of  substitution  may 
be  abused  and  carried  to  extravagant  conclusions  (what  doc- 
trine of  the  Word  of  God  may  not  be  so,  by  the  wayward 
fancies  and  tendencies  of  corrupt  beings,  so  fallen  as  we  are), 
nor  am  I  ignorant  that,  if  we  press  our  own  reason  into  all 
the  decisions  of  the  question,  we  shall  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  squaring  our  ideas  with  all  the  rules  of  logic ;  and 
further,  while  I  know  well  that  we  cannot  interpret  Scripture 
without  the  exercise  of  our  reasoning  powers,  yet  this  is  not 
a  subject  to  be  grounded  on  the  mere  conclusions  of  reason, 
but  upon  the  statements  and  facts  submitted  to  us  in  the 
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Holy  Scriptures.  And  I  am  confident  that  if  we,  like  little 
children,  will  accept  what  the  Lord  says  to  us  throughout  the 
Tarious  channels  of  instruction,  we  shall  have  no  alternative 
but  to  adopt  the  doctrine  of  substitution  in  the  sense  that  the 
penalty  of  our  sins  was  laid  upon  Jesus  Christ,  and  that 
through  His  sufferings  here  upon  the  earth,  we,  who  believe 
in  Him,  shall  escape  the  punishment  of  our  sins,  and  obtain 
everlasting  happiness  with  God. 

F.  My  good  friend,  I  sympathise  very  much  with  what  you 
say :  I  can  adopt  much  of  the  language  you  employ,  and  I 
admire  the  genuine  faith  which  you  have  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures ;  but  what  then  ?  If  you  and  I  employ  the  same 
language,  each  with  a  separate  and  distinctive  meaning  not 
strictly  reconcilable,  we  do  but  deceive  ourselves.  The  truth 
is,  while  I  bow  to  every  clear  revealment  of  the  Word  of 
God,  I  am  persuaded  that  many  of  our  interpretations  are 
loose  and  unwarranted ;  and  in  any  conclusions  I  come  to,  I 
like  if  possible  to  see  my  way  to  them  as  in  thorough  con- 
sistency with  all  Scripture.  I  am  certain  of  this,  that,  grant- 
ing  (as  I  do  grant)  that  our  Scriptures  are  the  revelation  of 
God  to  the  world,  there  can  be,  in  the  first  place,  no  real 
antagonism  of  one  part  with  another ;  nor  in  vital  questions 
can  there  be  any  real  inconsistency  with  those  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  truth  and  of  righteousness,  which  are  made  known 
to  us  as  the  laws  which  pervade  the  bosom  of  God.  For  my 
own  part,  I  am  very  fond  of  defining  my  terms,  and  (if  I  use 
a  word  having  any  ambiguity)  of  letting  it  be  known  in  what 
sense  I  employ  it. 

But  if  we  are  to  enter  upon  the  question  of  substitution  in 
the  matter  of  atonement,  would  it  not  be  better  for  us  to  do 
so  in  something  like  a  systematic  fashion  ?  For  instance,  you 
spoke  of  the  various  channels  of  instruction  as  regards  this 
theme.  I  presume  you  meant  that  the  doctrine  of  substitu- 
tion would  be  upheld  and  confirmed  by  an  appeal  to  other 
and  admitted  truths  revealed  in  the  Word  of  God.  If  that 
be  your  opinion,  would  it  not  be  well  to  lay  hold  of  these 
one  by  one,  and  judge  of  this  dogma  accordingly  ?  Or  if  you 
think  you  have  any  direct  evidence  in  the  shape  of  simple 
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and  positive  statements  in  the  Word  of  God  authorising  your 
views,  why  not  introduce  them  first  ?  I  am  contented  to  hear 
you  in  any  way  you  deem  best,  and  with  you  to  bow  to  the 
unquestionable  teaching  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  it  will  not 
do  to  say  that  you  believe  that  the  penalty  of  our  sins  was 
laid  upon  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  we,  through  His  sufferings, 
escape  the  penalty  if  we  believe  in  Him.  Such  language 
does  all  very  well  in  a  popular  discourse ;  but  while  I,  as  well 
as  you,  may  employ  it,  I  doubt  very  much  if  sound  impres- 
sions are  thereby  communicated  to  our  hearers;  for  it  lays 
them  fearfully  open  to  the  assaults  of  Plymouthism,  in  all  its 
antinomian  tendencies. 

8.  Very  good-  We  shall  let  Plymouthism  and  all  other 
isms  alone  for  the  present,  and  keep  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  subject  immediately  in  dispute.  I  have  no  objection  to 
your  defining  the  terms  you  employ,  for  I  agree  that,  unless 
these  be  mutually  understood,  we  may  frequently  be  found  at 
cross  purposes ;  and  perhaps  the  word  substitution  requires, 
first  of  all,  to  be  defined.  With  regard  to  the  positive  au- 
thority for  substitution  in  the  shape  of  categorical  statement, 
I  am  not  without  opinion  that  Scripture  contains  this.  If 
this,  however,  should  be  questioned,  I  would  prefer  coming  to 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture  statement  through  the  con- 
sideration of  Christ  as  our  Sacrifice,  as  our  Bansom,  and  as 
our  jRepresentative ;  as  meeting  the  claims  of  justice,  and  as  em- 
plaining  the  nature  of  Beconciliation ;  and  if  you  do  not  find 
the  subject  become  tedious  to  you,  I  should  like  to  take  up 
some  of  the  theories  which  have  been  adopted  to  explain 
away  the  doctrine  of  substitution. 

F.  With  all  my  heart.  I  have  not  one  word  of  objection 
to  offer  to  your  scheme  of  consideration.  Only  in  taking  up 
the  question  of  sacrifice,  we  shall  have  to  understand  what 
atonement  really  means,  if  not,  to  explain  what  may  properly 
be  regarded  as  the  rationale  of  atonement.  For  I  apprehend 
that,  unless  we  have  something  like  clear  views  on  this  head, 
we  shall  often  be  found  beating  about  the  bush,  instead  of 
really  searching  its  contents. 

S.  And  what  do  you  say  atonement  is  ? 
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F.  I  have  no  objections  to  give  you  my  sentiments,  but  as 
I  unfortunately  stand  in  the  position  of  an  objector  to  what  I 
regard  as  the  loose  and  unsatisfactory  views  which,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  you  defend,  it  would  be  far  better  if  you  will  have 
the  goodness  to  state  these,  in  case  I  might  not  do  them  jus- 
tice ;  and  besides,  this  preserves  the  symmetry  of  our  relation- 
ship to  the  question.  If  certain  prevalent  views  are  held  upon 
a  subject,  it  is  not  for  me  to  state  them  that  I  may  assault 
them,  but  for  you,  who  defend  them,  to  set  them  forth. 

S.  AH  right.  Let  me  say  that  I  view  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  as  involved  in  His  sacrifice,  as  the  very  basis  of  the 
sinner's  justification  and  sanctification  and  salvation ;  and  I 
hold  that  without  this  atonement,  God  could  not  accept  the 
sinner,  nor  save  him.  In  short,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  very 
ground  on  which  God  can  look  upon  the  world  with  a  dis- 
position to  pardon  sinners,  who  never  could  do  aught  for 
themselves  to  procure  pardon.  No  mere  man  could;  but 
Christ  was  not  mere  man,  but  God  and  man  in  one  person ; 
and  there  must  have  been  reasons  for  this.  Now  the  Church 
of  Christ  has  always  held  that  the  element  which  gave  efficacy 
to  His  atonement,  was  the  fact  of  the  humanity  being  con- 
joined with  the  divinity.  Hence  it  is  held  that  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ  is  the  great  self-sacrifice  of  the  Ood-man,  whereby 
God  and  man  come  to  be  reconciled ;  and  that  being  willing 
to  become  our  substitute,  or  at  all  events  the  substitute  of 
the  elect — that  is,  standing  in  their  room  and  stead,  to  endure 
the  penalty  of  Divine  wrath  for  sin,  Christ  was  accepted  in 
this  relation,  and  therefore  they  are  exempted  from  enduring 
said  penalty  from  the  time  that  they  believe  in  Him. 

F.  Pardon  me  if  I  say  that  I  should  like  to  examine  these 
statements.  Till  you  came  to  speak  of  the  Lord  Jesus  as  our 
substitute  I  could  use  your  language ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
it  fails  to  bring  the  subject  home  to  me  with  clearness.  In 
the  first  place,  I  should  like  a  better  definition  of  atonement 
than  the  word  sacrifice ;  for  the  term  sacrifice,  as  well  as  the 
term  atonement,  needs  to  be  defined.  Atonement  implies 
satisfaction  re7idered  hy  takinff  away  the  offence ;  and  this  can 
be  done  only  by  sacrifice.    Sacrifice,  in  the  circumstances,  is 
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a  yielding  up  to  destruction  the  thing  that  is  offensive,  that 
it  may  be  taken  out  of  the  way ;  and  this,  as  essential  to  the 
inbringing  of  the  thing  that  is  acceptable.  For  example,  God 
hates  sin  and  loves  righteousness :  What  did  Christ  do  ?  I 
say  He  put  away  sin  and  brought  in  righteousness ;  and  God 
was  satisfied  thereby.  The  details  on  this  head  will  after- 
wards come  up ;  what,  therefore,  I  say  here  is,  that  this  fact 
constitutes  atonemevi.  If  the  offence  is  removed,  and  the 
agreeable  is  introduced  instead,  then  satisfaction  has  been 
given— that  is,  atonement  has  been  mada  Now  it  seems  to 
me  that  God  wanted  nothing  more  than  this,  and  still  wants 
nothing  more  than  this.  His  attitude  to  sin  must  needs  be 
one  of  antagonism,  and  His  attitude  to  righteousness  must 
needs  be  one  of  harmony  and  of  acceptance.  This  has  been 
His  attitude  from  the  beginning.  There  is  no  change  in  God, 
and  therefore  no  need  of  the  reconcilement  of  God  to  man, 
further  than  that  there  must  be  a  change  in  man  to  God,  by 
having  the  enmity,  which  is  naturally  in  the  human  heart, 
eradicated,  and  a  new  heart — a  heart  of  righteousness — given 
to  him.  God  is  necessarily,  from  the  purity  of  His  nature, 
adverse  to  the  one  state  and  propitious  to  the  other. 

S.  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that,  for  the  dishonour  done  to 
God  during  the  period  of  sinfulness,  God  has  no  claim  upon 
him  who  wronged  Him,  because  the  sinner  may  be  brought 
back  to  repentance  and  faith,  granting  that  repentance  and 
faith  are  all  that  is  desired  ? 

F.  What  claim  can  you  imagine  God  demands  more  than 
this,  that  the  dishonour  done  to  His  law  should  be  removed 
by  the  removal  of  the  ofifence ;  and  that  the  introduction  of 
righteousness,  which  is  the  very  desire  of  His  heart,  should  be 
efiFected?  Conceive,  if  you  can,  any  amends  beyond  this 
which  could  yield  satisfaction  to  God.  Mere  punishment,  or 
the  infliction  of  pain,  which  in  the  circumstances  serves  no 
good  end,  could  not  for  a  moment  gratify  God.  God  has  no 
pleasure  in  the  infliction  of  pain  for  its  own  sake.  Is  there 
aught  in  the  Scriptures  that  can  indicate  that  the  pain  or 
suffering  which  lies  in  atonement  is  an  end  sought  for,  and 
not  merely  the  medium  through  which  the  real  end  sought 
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for  is  accomplished.  Suffering  can  never  constitute  atone- 
ment, but  is  that  accompaniment,  or  unavoidable  necessity  in 
making  atonement,  without  which  atonement  is  impossible. 
It  may  well  be  called  the  price  of  atonement;  but  atone- 
ment is  the  taking  away  of  sin,  and  the  substitution  of  right- 
eovsness,  as  the  ruling  power  of  the  human  heart. 

S,  I  would  say  that  this  is  the  effect  of  Christ's  atone- 
ment. 

F»  I  would  prefer  to  say  it  is  the  application  of  Christ's 
atonement.  The  effect  of  Christ's  atonement  is  reconciliation 
with  Grod :  the  application  of  Christ's  atonement  is  the  ground 
on  which  reconciliation  rests. 

S.  You  thus  do  away  with  the  doctrine  of  substitution. 

F.  I  do ;  because,  while  Christ  made  atonement  through  the 
shedding  of  His  blood.  His  atonement  is  invariably  made 
dependent  on  its  application  to  us,  which  application  is  com- 
monly called  "  the  sprinkling  of  His  blood  "  on  us. 

S.  How,  on  your  own  showing,  could  Christ  be  said  to 
have  made  atonement,  if,  after  all.  He  took  away  no  sin  by 
His  death  till  His  blood  is  shed  upon  us  ? 

F.  You  will  compel  me  to  enter  into  a  topic  which  I  think 
must  be  postponed — a  topic  of  enormous  moment,  which 
cannot  be  avoided  in  discussing  the  real,  true,  veritable  atone- 
ment made  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I  would  rather  at 
present  content  myself  by  saying  that  I  believe  in  the  atone- 
ment made  by  Christ ;  but  that  in  order  to  that  atonement 
becoming  assuredly  ours,  it  must  be  applied  to  us, — there 
must  be  a  channel  of  communication  for  it  to  flow  to  us :  in 
short,  we  must  be  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  Christ,  that 
precious  blood  which  He  hath  carried  with  Him  into  the  Holy 
of  Holies  in  heaven ;  and  you  should  know  what  that  blood 
is,  "  for  the  blood  is  the  life,"  and  it  is  shed  forth  for  appro- 
priation by  us.  You  know  that  the  sprinkling  of  blood  in 
point  of  fact  constituted  atonement  in  the  type;  and  you 
know  further,  that  the  blood,  which  was  shed  in  the  victim 
on  account  of  sin,  became  sacred  after  it  was  shed,  and  that 
it  had  in  it  a  sanctifying  character.  But  do  not  let  us  enter 
into  those  questions  before  the  time.    I  would  rather  settle 
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with  you  now  as  to  what  atonement  is,  and  as  to  what  you 
mean  by  substitution. 

S.  I  would  say  that  the  atonement  is  a  reason  for  the 
action  of  God  in  saving  the  sinner,  rather  than  a  reason  for 
the  sinner's  act  of  believing ;  though  his  faith,  when  mature, 
will  associate  the  blessing  with  the  procuring  virtue  of  the 
Redeemer's  death.  If  the  blood  of  Christ  may  avail  for 
infants  and  imbeciles,  ere  they  can  know  it  was  shed,  it 
is  more  than  possible  it  may  save  many  believers  before 
they  learn  why  and  wherefore  it  was  adapted  for  the 
purpose. 

F.  Mr  Stay  well,  you  have  given  me  no  definition  of  atone- 
ment, nor  have  you  said  whether  you  accept  the  definition 
which  I  have  ventured  to  offer.  You  have  spoken  of  the 
atonement  being  a  reason  for  God's  exercising  pardon,  or 
rather  for  granting  the  pardon  of  sin,  and  that,  too,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  faith  of  the  party  receiving  the  pardon.  You 
have  spoken,  in  illustration  of  this,  what  is  to  me  question- 
able doctrine — viz.,  that  of  infants  and  imbeciles  obtaining 
the  benefit  of  the  blood  of  Christ  without  their  knowing  it ; 
and  taking  this  for  granted,  you  say  it  is  more  than  possible 
that  the  blood  of  Christ  may  save  many  believers,  though 
they  know  not  the  why  or  the  wherefore.  Why,  I  thought 
it  was  the  reception  of  Christ,  so  as  to  make  Him  ours,  ours 
in  the  maintenance  of  His  principles, — ours,  therefore,  in  the 
renewing  of  our  hearts, — that  constitutes  faith.  How,  there- 
fore, a  man  can  be  in  the  situation  of  an  infant  or  an 
imbecile,  and  he  a  believer,  is  more  than  I  can  understand. 
Faith  to  me  is  as  good  as  nothing,  if  it  does  not  change  the 
heart  into  the  likeness  of  Christ.  How,  therefore,  any  one 
can  be  saved  without  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  I  know  not. 
Or  where  you  get  your  authority  as  to  imbeciles  and  infants, 
I  know  not.  That  they  should  be  lost,  as  never  possessing 
any  living  principles,  from  the  bosom  of  Him  who  is  the  light 
and  life  of  the  world,  I  think  not  only  consistent  with  reason, 
but  in  perfect  conformity  with  revelation.  And  where  is 
there  the  smallest  matter  of  regret  in  thisi  We  cannot 
regret  the  loss  of  that  which,  strictly  speaking,  never  had  any 
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spiritual  being  at  all.  And  if  a  person,  living  so  far  only  in 
the  merely  animal  state,  should  have  nothing  of  that  im- 
mortality which  Cometh  from  Him  who  alone  hath  intrinsic 
immortality,  how  can  we  look  for  immortality?  "He  who 
is  without  law,  shall  perish  without  law.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
take  in  that  assumption  of  yours,  that "  the  atonement  is  a 
reason  for  the  action  of  God  in  saving  the  sinner,  rather  than 
for  the  sinner's  act  of  believing."  Such  a  doctrine,  to  my 
mind,  opens  the  door  for  the  loosest  possible  notions  as  to  the 
terms  of  salvation.  And  if  we  would  but  bethink  ourselves, 
first  of  all,  as  to  what  atonement  strictly  is,  when  duly  de- 
fined, I  am  persuaded  we  should  not  have  so  many  unsatis- 
factory notions  as  to  the  nature  of  faith;  and,  in  point  of 
fact,  to  the  dispensing  with  faith  altogether.  You  have  led 
me  into  all  this ;  and  I  will  only  further  notice,  as  touching 
this  doctrine  of  yours,  that  instead  of  the  atonement  being 
a  reason  for  the  action  of  Grod  in  saving  the  sinner,  I  would 
rather  say  that  the  saving  of  the  sinner,  whereby  Grod's  glory 
shines  forth,  is  a  ground  or  reason  for  the  atonement.  The 
atonement  itself  is  the  indispensable  condition  set  forth  by 
the  sinner  in  order  to  his  acceptance  with  God.  Atonement 
is  the  very  ground  on  which  alone  salvation  can  be  offered  to 
him.  But  how  can  we  know  all  this  unless  we  understand 
what  atonement  really  is  ? 

S.  I  almost  recoil  from  the  task  you  lay  upon  me,  and  for 
this  reason,  that  I  would  require  to  be  in  the  place  of  God, 
seeing  not  only  the  offensiveness  of  sin,  but  all  the  bearings 
of  sin ;  and  therefore  seeing,  as  with  the  eye  of  God,  not  only 
what  would  fairly  meet  this  sore  evil  in  one  point,  but  what 
would  meet  it  in  all  its  bearings.  In  short,  I  would  require 
to  know  how  God  was  affected  by  it,  and  in  order  to  be  like 
God,  enabled  to  say  what  would  satisfy  me,  in  order  to  a  full 
atonement ;  for  what  might  be  atonement  in  my  estimation 
might  not  be  atonement  in  God's  estimation.  Hence,  I 
think,  we  are  entirely  limited  to  Scripture  statement  on  this 
point 

F.  I  have  no  objections  whatever  to  all  this.  But  surely 
you  and  I,  who  profess  to  be  taught  out  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
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who  pTofess  to  have  given  some  attention  to  this  great  subject 
of  atonement  as  taught  by  the  Scriptures,  ought  to  be  able 
to  say  what  the  revealed  doctrine  of  atonement  is,  so  that  we 
can  give  it  a  meaning,  and  declare  our  definition  of  it, — that 
such  is  the  view  we  have  of  it.  Without  a  definition  we  shall 
be  see-sawing  constantly. 

8.  I  confess  to  you  I  am  unwilling  to  be  precisely  hedged 
in  by  some  very  definite  theory  of  atonement  which  I  might 
be  disposed  otherwise  to  offer ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  say  so, 
the  rather,  when  I  look  to  the  theories  of  Calvin,  Young, 
Bushnell,  White,  Martineau,  Bobertson,  and  others,  to  all  of 
which,  as  I  think,  difficulties  are  attached;  and  indeed,  I 
know  of  no  theory  to  which  difficulties  are  not  attachable ; 
BO,  if  you  please,  I  would  rather  not  trammel  myself  in  that 
respect.  I  simply  say  that  I  am  willing  to  abide  by  the 
Word  of  God,  which  tells  me  that  "  Christ  died  for  our  sins, 
and  rose  again  for  our  justification."  In  our  present  limited 
knowledge,  I  question  whether  it  is  either  wise  or  good  for 
theologians  to  be  elaborating  theories  of  the  atonement,  when 
they  themselves  frankly  avow  that  men  are  saved  by  the 
atonement  itself,  and  not  by  any  theory  of  it. 

F.  You  mistake  me  quite.  I  do  not  want  any  philosophy 
of  the  atonement  here:  we  are  not  come  to  that.  What 
I  want  is  the  meaning  which  you  attach  to  the  word  atone- 
ment. Surely  we  ought  to  have  this  before  we  come  to  speak 
of  what  is  called  a  theory  of  atonement.  I  do  not  here  desire 
to  know  what  are  your  views  of  Christ's  work ;  but  assuming 
here  that  Christ  did  make  atonement  for  sin  unto  God,  what 
do  you  say  atonement  is,  and  what  do  you  say  atonement 
effects  ?  I  do  not  wish  you  to  place  yourself  in  any  other 
relation  than  what  properly  belongs  to  you  as  an  intelligent 
man,  as  knowing  and  understanding  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
which  you  employ.  You  may  be  right  or  you  may  be  wrong 
in  your  definition ;  but  if  you  and  I  are  to  understand  each 
other,  or  to  understand  ourselves,  we  must  have  some  definite 
signification  as  attachable  to  the  words  which  we  employ. 

S.  If  it  be  the  meaning  simply  of  a  word,  we  need  be  in  no 
difficulty.    We  have  but  to  turn  to  a  good  dictionary,  and 
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there  we  find  atonement  described  as  ''reconciliation  after 
enmity/'  as  "  expiation,"  as  "  satisfaction  or  reparation  made 
by  giving  an  equivalent  for  an  injury."  But  we  are  presently 
debating  the  question  of  atonement  made  by  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  I  apprehend  our  meaning  ought  to  bear  directly 
on  the  word  as  applied  to  His  finished  work.  In  theology, 
therefore,  I  would  say  that  atonement  means  ihe  expiation  of 
gin,  secured  through  the  suffering  and  obedience  of  Christ. 

F.  Xow  I  am  satisfied,  though  I  think  we  must  define  this 
definition  of  yours  somewhat  more  closely.  I  have  no  objec- 
tions to  say  that  atonement  is  the  expiation  of  sin  ;  but  what 
is  expiation  ?  If  you  say  that  expiation  is  simply  the  act  of 
atoning,  we  do  but  employ  one  word  for  another,  and  we  axe 
at  once  in  a  circle,  without  an  end  to  the  thread  of  thought 
we  wish  to  pursue.    Pray,  tell  me,  what  is  expiation  ? 

S.  Why,  I  understand  that  expiation  is  giving  satisfaction 
for  an  offence,  and  so  cancelling  the  obligation  to  punish  on 
account  of  the  offence.  Or,  if  you  will  go  further  into  par- 
ticulars, we  might  say  expiation  is  satisfaction  for  an  offence 
by  a  reparation  for  the  offence,  and  so,  in  a  sense,  removing 
the  offence. 

F.  Excellent !  Then  if  sin  be  the  offence,  expiation  is  the 
removal  of  sin,  and  therefore  the  extinction  of  guilt ;  and  it 
is  this  removal  of  the  offence,  and  this  extinction  of  the  veiy 
grounds  of  offence  that  gives  satisfaction,  that  brings  about 
reconciliation,  that  makes  God  and  man  friends,  at  peace,  in 
contrast  to  the  enmity  which,  under  the  sinfulness  of  man, 
must  needs  subsist  betwixt  them.  In  short,  when  you  say 
that  atonement  is  the  expiation  of  sin,  I  understand  you  to 
indicate  that  it  is  the  taking  away  of  sin  from  the  sinner,  so 
that  his  sin  is  no  longer  imputed  or  reckoned  to  him;  and 
that  God  is  accordingly  satisfied  with  him  who  was  the 
offender,  but  is  now  no  longer  the  offender,  and  that  this 
satisfaction  is  called  reconciliation  with  God. 

S.  That  is  precisely  my  meaning  so  far  as  our  great  Hepre- 
sentative  and  Substitute  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  concerned. 
Standing  by  myself  as  one  who,  for  myself,  professes  to  satisfy 
Qod,  atonement  is  to  me  a  word  without  any  meaning ;  but 
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standing  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  representing  me  at  the  throne  of 
Grod,  there  is  for  me  no  condemnation.  God  is  reconciled  to 
me,  because  I  am  found  to  be  in  Christ,  and  in  that  case 
none  of  my  sins  are  imputed  to  me.  They  are  expiated  by 
Jesus  Christ  You  will  see  I  make  the  distinction  betwixt 
a  man  who  is  in  Christ,  and  one  who  is  out  of  Christ,  and 
who,  consequently,  stands  in  his  own  naked  deformity  and 
helplessness.  For  the  former  there  is  complete  atonement, 
as  made  by  Christ;  for  the  latter  there  is  no  atonement 
whatever. 

F.  You  here  enter  upon  a  most  interesting,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  most  critical  question,  the  question  of  substitu- 
tion, which  demands  special  consideration.  And  if  you 
please  we  shall  ''hasten  gently"  to  conclusions.  I  am 
satisfied  to  know  that  we  agree  as  to  what  atonement  in 
itself  really  is ;  that  it  is  the  removal  of  sin,  the  extinction 
of  guilt,  the  taking  away  of  the  offence  contracted  by  man 
against  God ;  or,  if  you  like,  I  am  not  unwilling  to  say  it  is 
the  payment  of  the  debt  due  by  man  to  God;  but  in  that 
case  I  must  add,  it  is  the  cure  of  the  disease  under  which 
man  as  a  sinner  labours,  because  the  debt  arose  only  through 
the  introduction  of  the  disease. 

S,  I  fear  that  we  are  here  standing  in  an  irreconcilable 
attitude.  When  you,  speak  of  the  disease  being  cured,  and 
further  say  that  atonement  hangs  thereon,  you  look  to  man ; 
and,  looking  to  man,  you  find  him  diseased  from  the  crown 
of  the  head  to  the  soles  of  his  feet,  in  which  case  there  is  no 
atonement,  no  expiation,  no  removal  of  guilt ;  at  all  events, 
no  real  or  absolute  taking  away  of  the  offence  of  sin.  But 
I  do  not  look  to  man,  /  look  to  Christ ;  and  looking  to  Christ, 
I  see  in  EUm  all  the  elect  of  God.  I  see  Him  bearing  them 
in  His  bosom,  and  in  His  own  perfectness  presenting  them 
perfect  before  God;  and  I  thus  see  them  in  Him  accepted 
at  the  throne  of  judgment,  and  admitted  along  with  Him  to 
the  participation  of  everlasting  happiness  and  glory. 

jl  I  am  glad  you  have  thus  presented  what  I  would  call 
the  attitude  of  atonement.  You  present  it  as  exclusively 
subjective  in  Christy  and  therefore  altogether  ohfective  so  far 
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as  man  is  concerned.  Now  observe,  if  Christ  is  altogether 
objective  to  me,  and  if  His  work  is  confined  exclusively  to 
Himself,  and  applied  to  you  only  so  far  as  you  are  in  Him, 
ly  some  kind  of  representation,  you  have,  or  suppose  you  have, 
in  him  by  God's  sovereign  election,  as  choosing  you  for  sal- 
vation, and  so  placing  you  in  Him  under  circumstances  of 
which  you  can  give  no  account  whatever,— I  say,  if  Christ 
and  His  work  of  atonement  is  absolutely  objective  to  man 
(or  I  shall  say  to  the  elect),  by  what  process  does  it  become 
subjectively  the  valid  property  and  possession  of  man  ? 

S.  I  can  answer  this  question  readily  and  scripturally. 
The  atonement  made  by  Christ  becomes  ours  when  we  are 
ready  to  receive  it,  or  rather  when  we  do  receive  it  by  faith. 
We  are  "justified  by  faith,  and  so  have  peace  with  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  We  are  accepted  when  we 
believe;  and  the  redemption  purchased  by  the  blood  of 
Christ  shed  upon  the  Cross  becomes  ours,  and  the  righteous- 
ness which  alone  belongs  to  Christ  becomes  ours  when  we 
receive  Christ  as  all  our  salvation,  and  trust  in  Him  as  all- 
sufficient  before  God.  The  hand  which  lays  hold  of  Christ 
lays  hold  of  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  that  hand  is  faith. 

F.  Yerj  good!  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  all  this. 
You  have  left  the  case  as  it  stands  in  the  person  of  Christ, 
and  you  now  bring  down  the  atonement  you  say,  verily  to 
man,  when  man  can  exercise  faith  to  accept  the  same.  This 
sounds  well.  But  let  me  ask.  Do  you  bring  in  a  real  atone* 
ment  to  man  ?  Bemember  the  definition  given  of  atonement, 
and  say,  looking  to  man.  Are  his  sins  hereby  taken  away  ?  Is 
the  disease  cured  ?  Is  man,  as  he  stands  a  professed  believer 
in  Jesus  Christ,  in  a  condition  that  can  be  regarded  as  satis- 
factory to  God  ?  If  not,  is  atonement  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word  actually  ov/rs  t 

S,  I  do  not  say  that  man,  so  long  as  he  is  on  the  earth> 
and  subject  to  this  body  of  sin,  can  be  for  a  moment  regarded 
as  absolutely  freed  from  sin  (and  in  this  I  presume  you  will 
agree  with  me) ;  but  what  I  say  is  this,  that  they  who  are  in 
Christ  as  an  atoning  Saviour,  are  made  Christ's  believing 
people,  and  that  Christ's  believing  people  have  the  merits  and 
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benefits  of  His  atonement  made  over  to  them  as  a  free  gift ; 
and  that  the  full  realisation  of  this  will  be  experienced  by 
believers  when  Christ  shall  come  to  judgment,  and  admit  His 
followers  into  everlasting  felicity, — a  felicity  consistent  only 
with  perfect  purity. 

F.  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  atonement  is  not  made 
effectually  valid  in  this  life,  but  has  its  full  realisation,  as  you 
term  it,  at  the  judgment  only.  This  seems  to  me  something 
questionable  in  more  ways  than  one.  I  shall  for  the  present 
put  out  of  sight  the  grounds  on  which,  and  on  which  alone, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  Christ  could  have  made  atonement  for 
sin ;  and  I  shall  agree  with  you,  as  I  most  cordially  do,  that 
Christ  did  make  an  atonement  for  sin,  and  that  said  atone- 
ment was  the  putting  away  of  sin,  in  order  to  a  reparation  in 
righteousness,  so  that  a  new  manhood  was  introduced,  wholly 
acceptable  to  God ;  and  I  think  you  will  not  dispute  the  fact 
that  Christ  Himself,  as  the  second  Adam,  was  the  head  of 
this  new  manhood,  even  as  we  believe  that  the  first  Adam 
was  the  head  of  a  fallen  posterity.  If,  then,  Christ  made 
atonement  (a  fact  in  which,  as  a  fact,  we  are  both  agreed),  I 
wish  particularly  to  know  under  what  circumstances  is  it 
applicable  ? — ^that  is,  under  what  circumstances  are  we  "  freed 
from  sin  and  become  the  servants  of  righteousness  "  ?  If  you 
say  that  Christ  was  the  substitute  of  the  elect,  that  the  elect 
were  in  Him,  or  were  seen  by  God  as  in  Him,  when  He  suffered 
on  Calvary,  and  that  Christ  paid  the  whole  penalty  due  on  their 
account,  I  wish  to  know  under  what  circumstances  the  sins  of 
the  elect  are  taken  away  ?  It  appears  to  me  that  you  are 
blinking  the  question  of  atonement,  and  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse,  when  you  speak  of  paying  the  penalty,  as 
constituting  the  essence  of  atonement.  It  is  here,  as  I  humbly 
think,  that  a  grievous  error  lies.  Why,  what  is  it  that  de- 
serves the  penalty  ?  Is  it  not  sin  ?  Is  it  not  sin  which  con- 
stitutes the  offence  which  is  hateful  to  God  ?  What  else  is 
there  which  bars  a  reconciliation  between  God  and  the  sinner  ? 
What  is  there,  then,  which  God  requires,  but  that  sin  should 
be  removed  from  the  bosom  of  the  sinner,  and  that  righteous- 
ness should  be  restored  as  the  moving  impulse  of  the  human 
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heart  ?  If  that  is  effected,  is  not  all  effected  which  divine 
justice  requires,  and  all  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  demand  ? 
Penalty  is  a  most  mistaken  word,  punishment  is  a  most  mis* 
taken  word,  to  bring  in  as  an  ingredient  in  the  whole  business 
of  atonement.  That  there  must  be  pain  in  the  process  of 
atonement,  and  that  we  may  call  the  pain  a  penalty  or 
punishment,  is  at  once  admitted.  I  do  not  dispute  this ;  but 
what  I  think  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  is,  that  this  element 
should  be  accounted  at  all  as  an  ingredient  of  atonement. 
It  is  an  ingredient  of  atonement  only  so  far  as  it  is  a  neces- 
sary accompaniment  of  atonement  We  cannot  remove  a 
thorn  in  the  flesh  without  pain,  and  the  pain  endured  in  the 
process  of  removal  may  be  called  the  penalty  paid  in  con- 
nection therewith;  but  who  would  think  for  a  moment  of 
regarding  the  pain  as  synonymous  with  the  removal  ?  or 
who  would  think  rather  of  separating  this  penalty  from  the 
removal?  Must  they  not  come  together  as  things  which 
are  inseparable  ?  They  are  inseparable  I  And  it  will  be  for 
you  to  show  that  the  removal  of  sin  can  be  effected  with- 
out pain,  or  that  this  penalty  of  pain  can  be  of  any  service 
otherwise  than  at  the  same  time  by  removing  the  eviL 

What  I  hold  is,  that  (the  evil  existing)  the  removal  of  the 
evil  of  necessity  infers  its  own  penalty ;  and  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  placing  the  penalty  by  itself,  and  exacting  the 
penalty  while  yet  the  evil  remains.  Suffering  is  simply  the 
pain  endured  in  the  process  of  taking  away  the  evil ;  and  let 
me  say  that,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  there  can  properly 
be  no  separate  suffering  as  applicable  to  expiation,  apart 
from  the  process  of  expiation.  The  first  and  foremost  of  all 
requirements  is  tJie  extinction  of  the  hateful  thing :  that  is  the 
real  concern.  This  extinction  cannot  be  accompUshed  without 
suffering.  This  is  impossible ;  for  if  sin  is  in  the  blood  of  the 
flesh,  and  if  the  blood  of  the  flesh  is  the  life  of  the  flesh,  you 
cannot  pour  out  that  blood,  as  the  source  of  corruption,  without 
pain  to  the  flesh.    There  is  no  denial  of  that;  yet  the  pain  is 

not  the  atonement,  but  the  pouring  out  of  the  blood  of  sin  is 

that  is,  the  taking  away  of  the  corrupt  element,  as  the  source 
or  foundation  of  offence,  is  atonement    Here,  then,  lies  my  fun- 
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damental  difficulty  to  your  doctrine  of  substitution.  First,  it 
makes  the  mere  element  of  suffering  for  sin  to  be  separated 
from  the  element  of  sin.  Second,  it  makes  the  mere  element 
of  suffering  to  be  atonement  of  sin,  while  yet,  according  to 
the  very  definition  of  atonement,  sin  is  not  taken  away.  Third, 
it  pretends  to  confer  atonement,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  there 
is  no  atonement  conferred,  in  that  the  bestowal  of  Christ's 
atonement  is  made  to  rest  on  a  mere  acknowledgment  of  Him 
as  the  giver  of  a  coming  salvation.  Fourth,  it  fails  to  place 
the  putting  away  of  sin  in  every  individual  case  as  the  realis- 
ation of  atonement,  and  defers  this  to  a  period  when  some 
great  change  is  supposed  to  be  wrought  on  the  soul  by  death, 
— a  conclusion  for  which  there  is  to  me  no  evidence. 

S.  I  have  listened  carefully  to  the  lengthened  statement  of 
your  views,  now  rehearsed.  Let  me  say,  in  the  first  place, 
that  these  views  are  not  in  precise  harmony  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Church ;  nor,  in  the  second  place,  with  the  views 
of  our  most  distinguished  divines,  whose  authority  in  the 
Church  stands  deservedly  very  high ;  nor,  in  the  third  place, 
as  I  conceive,  with  the  general  complexion  and  feature  of  the 
Word  of  God.  You  will,  I  think,  allow  that  these  facts  are, 
in  themselves,  not  to  be  lightly  thrown  aside ;  and  more  espe- 
cially if  you  have  only  your  own  reason,  your  own  individu- 
ality, your  own  sense  of  what  is  right,  to  place  against  this 
great  weight  of  authority.  *  It  would  take  many  pages  and 
much  time  to  confirm  what  I  say  by  quotations,  and  therefore 
I  shaU  be  brief  in  supporting  my  view,  unless  you  should 
question  the  truth  of  my  averment. 

Let  me  begin  with  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  In 
chapter  viii  section  5,  are  these  words:  "The  Lord  Jesus  by  His 
perfect  obedience  and  sacrifice  of  Himself,  which  He  through 
the  eternal  Spirit  offered  up  unto  God,  hath  fully  satisfied  the 
justice  of  His  Father,  and  purchased  not  only  reconciliation 
but  an  everlasting  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  for 
all  those  whom  the  Father  has  given  unto  Him."  Again,  in 
chapter  xi.  section  3,  it  is  said :  **  Christ,  by  His  obedience  and 
death,  did  fully  discharge  the  debt  of  all  those  that  are  thus 
justified ;  and  did  make  a  proper,  real,  and  full  satisfaction  to 
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His  Father's  justice  in  their  behalf.  Yet  inasmuch  as  He  was 
given  by  the  Father  for  them,  and  His  obedience  and  satis- 
faction accepted  in  their  stead,  and  both  freely,  and  not  for 
any  thing  in  them,  their  justification  is  only  of  free  grace ; 
that  both  the  exact  justice  and  rich  grace  of  God  might  be 
glorified  in  the  justification  of  sinners."  And  the  Confession 
proceeds :  "  Grod  did  from  all  eternity  decree  to  justify  all  the 
elect ;  and  Christ  did,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  die  for  their  sins 
and  rise  again  for  their  justification :  nevertheless  they  are 
not  justified  until  the  Holy  Spirit  doth  in  due  time  actually 
apply  Christ  unto  them."  Again,  the  Church  of  England 
says  in  her  31st  Article :  "  The  offering  of  Christ  once  made 
is  that  perfect  redemption,  propitiation,  and  satisfaction  for 
all  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  both  original  and  actual; 
and  there  is  none  other  satisfaction  but  that  alone."  The 
Augsburg  Confession,  chapter  xvii.,  hath  these  words:  "As 
touching  satisfaction,  we  believe  and  confess  that  the  alone 
passion  and  death  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  is  a  satisfaction  for  our  sins ;  and  that  this  satis- 
faction of  Christ  is  offered  and  applied  to  us  by  the  ministry 
of  the  Gk)spel,  and  is  received  of  us  by  faith." 

Thus  far  with  regard  to  what  may  be  called  Church 
authority.  As  regards  what  may  be  termed  the  views  of 
individuals  supporting  this  authority,  they  are  almost  end- 
less. May  I  quote  from  good  old  Thomas  Scott,  the  com- 
mentator on  the  Bible,  as  follows:  "Many  objections  have 
been  made  to  the  doctrine  of  a  real  atonement  and  a  vicarious 
sacrifice  for  sin,  as  if  it  were  irrational,  or  unjust,  or  gave  an 
unamiable  view  of  thfe  divine  character,  or  as  if  it  were 
unfavourable  to  the  cause  of  morality  and  virtue ;  and  great 
pains  have  been  taken  to  explain  away  the  language  of  Holy 
Scripture  on  this  subject,  as  if  it  did  not  imply  any  of  those 
things  which  the  unlearned  reader  is  apt  to  infer  from  it." 
Mr  Scott  then  proceeds  to  "state  a  few  select  arguments 
which  demonstrate  that  the  doctrine,  as  it  has  been  explained, 
is  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  (1)  They  contain  many 
plain  and  decisive  declarations  on  the  subject.  It  is  not  only 
said  that  Jesus  '  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being 
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made  a  curse  for  us/  but  that  He  '  suffered  once  for  sins,  the 
just  for  (or  instead  of)  the  unjust  * ;  but  that  He  '*  bore  our 
sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree/  and  '  was  made  sin  for  us/ 
*  He  bore  our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows/  *  was  wounded 
for  our  transgressions,  and  bruised  for  our  iniquities';  and 
the  reason  of  this  is  given,  because  '  the  Lord  laid  (or  caused 
to  meet)  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all';  or,  as  Bishop 
Lowth's  translation  has  it,  'it  was  exacted,  and  he  became 
answerable.'  (2)  The  testimony  of  John  the  Baptist, '  Behold 
the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,' 
contains  a  very  conclusive  argument  on  this  subject.  As  a 
Zamb,  He  could  not  take  away  sin  except  by  the  sacrifice  of 
ELimself.  His  teaching,  rule,  and  example  tend  in  different 
ways  to  reform  mankind,  and  the  influences  of  His  Spirit 
sanctify  the  believer's  heart.  In  these  respects.  He  might  be 
said  in  some  sense  '  to  take  away  sin,'  but  as  a  Lamb  He  could 
take  away  the  guHt  of  it  only  by  giving  Himself  to  be  slain, 
that  He  might  'redeem  us  to  God  with  His  blood/  being  the 
antitype  of  the  paschal  lambs  and  daily  sacrifices,  even  the 
Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  (3)  When  the 
Apostle  argued  that '  if  Christ  were  not  risen '  the  Corinthian 
Christians  were  '  yet  in  their  sins,'  what  could  he  mean,  but 
that  as  nothing  could  prove  the  reality  and  efficiency  of 
Christ's  atonement  except  His  resurrection,  so  nothing  could 
take  away  their  guilt  but  that  atonement?  (4)  The  same 
Apostle  says  that '  Christ  will  appear  the  second  time  without 
sin  unto  salvation.'  But  did  He  not  appear  the  first  time 
trnthcnU  sin  f  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  opposition,  that 
at  His  first  coming  He  bore  our  sins,  but  at  His  second 
coming  He  shall  appear  withov^t  sin  ?  The  words  can  have 
no  other  imaginable  sense,  but  that  at  His  first  coming  He 
sustained  the  person  of  a  sinner,  and  suffered  instead  of  us, 
and  at  His  second  coming  He  shall  appear,  not  as  a  sacrifice 
for  sin,  but  as  a  judge.  (5)  The  grounds  on  which  the 
Apostles  exhort  men  to  holiness  evince  the  same  point. 
They  uniformly  draw  their  arguments,  motives,  and  encour- 
agements from  the  cross  of  Christ.  '  His  own  self  bore  our 
sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree,  that  we,  being  dead  to  sin, 
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might  live  unto  righteousness'    '  Ye  are  bought  with  a  price, 
therefore  glorify  God  in  your  bodies  and  spirits,  which  are 
His.'    (6)  The  appointment  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  remem- 
brance of  the  body  of  Christ  broken,  and  His  blood  poured 
out,  and  as  a  representation  of  the  manner  in  which  we  be- 
come interested  in  the  blessings  of  His  salvation,  even  by 
'eating  His  flesh  and  drinking  His  blood,'  is  a  most  con- 
clusive argument  on  this  subject.    The  words,  'This  is  my 
blood  of  the  New  Testament  which  is  shed  for  you,  and  for 
many,  for  the  remission  of  sins,'  do  manifestly  prove  that  His 
death  was  a  real  atonement — that  this  atonement  is  the  grand 
peculiarity  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  no  man  is  a  genuine 
Christian,  unless  by  a  true  faith  he  become  a  partaker  of  that 
inestimable  benefit.    (7)  Lastly,  the  songs  of  the  redeemed  in 
heaven,  even  of  those  '  who  had  come  out  of  great  tribulation,' 
and  had  shed  their  blood  as  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  Christ, 
may  well  close  these  brief  but  unanswerable  arguments  in 
proof  of  this  important  doctrine.     Without  one  discordant 
voice  they  ascribe  their  salvation  to  the  'Lamb  that  was 
slain,  and  had  redeemed  them  to  God  with  His  blood ' ;  *  who 
had  washed  them  from  their  sins  in  His  own  blood.'     But 
in  what  sense  could  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  wash  them 
from  their  sins  in  His  own  blood,  unless  he  were  truly  and 
literally  an  atoning  sdcrifice  for  them  ?    The  cross  of  Christ, 
when  contemplated  by  an  enlightened  mind,  most  emphati- 
cally teaches  the  glory  and  beauty  of  the  divine  character, 
the  reasonableness  and  excellence  of  the  moral  law,  the  value 
of  immortal  souls,  the  vanity  of  earthly  distinctions,  the 
misery  of  the  most  prosperous  transgressors,  the  malignity  of 
sin,  the  lost  state  of  man,  the  presumptuous  nature  of  every 
self-righteous  confidence,  the  inestimable  value  of  this  foun- 
dation  of  our  hope,  the  sinner's  motives  and  encouragements 
to  repentance,  and  the  believer's  obligations  to  the  most  self- 
denying  and  devoted  obedience  to  his  reconciled  God  and 
Father.    .    .    .    The  example  and  love  of  Christ  reconcile  the 
believer  to  reproach,  contempt,  self-denial,  and  persecution 
for  righteousness'  sake ;  and  dispose  him  to  forgiveness,  love 
of  enemies,  enlarged  benevolence,  and  whatever  can  adorn  the 
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doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour.  .  .  .  They  who  vilify  the 
atonement  are  not  the  only  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ ; 
for  such  as  hold  the  doctrine  in  a  carnal  heart,  and  disgrace 
it  by  a  sensual  life,  fall  under  the  same  condemnation  (Phil, 
iii  18-21).  It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  who  are  zealous 
against  the  fatal  Socinian  heresy  are  tainted  with  the  abomin- 
able infection  of  Antinomianism ;  and  that  numbers  of  another 
description,  who  contend  for  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement, 
do  nevertheless  rest  their  hope  of  salvation  principally  upon 
their  own  moral  goodness,  and  not  on  the  merits  and  expia- 
tory sufferings  of  Christ." — (Essay  on  the  Merits  and  Atone- 
ment of  Christ.) 

Such  language,  Mr  Freshfield,  might  be  multiplied  inde- 
finitely, as  you  know,  from  authors  of  the  highest  respect- 
ability, deserving  our  esteem  as  intelligent,  sincere,  and  noble- 
minded  men  of  the  highest  respect  and  consideration,  ere  we 
rashly  depart  from  their  views.  At  all  events,  supported  as 
they  are  by  the  word  of  God,  according  to  my  interpretation 
of  it,  it  does  appear  to  me  that  nothing  less  than  the  demon- 
stration of  a  contrary  view  would  make  me  depart  from  their 
conclusions.  I  beg  that  you  will  accept  of  Mr  Scott's  references 
to  Scripture  as  the  fulfilment  of  my  assertion,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures as  well  as  the  articles  of  our  Church  uphold  the  doctrine 
of  Christ's  atonement,  and  of  its  being  (of  necessity,  I  think) 
a  sacrifice  in  our  room  and  stead. 

F,  I  have  listened  with  great  attention,  and,  upon  the  whole, 
with  much  satisfaction,  to  all  that  you  have  advanced ;  for, 
though  the  ground  which  you  have  traversed  by  your  quota- 
tions presents  more  or  less  the  general  features  pertaining  to 
the  great  question  of  atonement,  and  by  consequence  antici- 
pates much  which  would  be  properly  argued  in  a  separate 
department  of  our  examination,  I  shall  (if  my  tediousness  is 
not  wearisome  to  you)  follow  your  line  of  thought  throughout. 

And  first,  as  to  the  Church  articles,  on  the  satisfaction  which 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  rendered  to  God  for  sin,  you  will  ob- 
serve that  some  of  them  betoken  that  the  extent  of  the  atone- 
ment is  limited,  being  coniBned  to  the  elect,  and  that  others 
indicate  the  unlimited  extent  of  the  atonement,  and  say  that 
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Christ  died  for  the  whole  world.    Is  it  not  obvious  from  this 
very  diversity  of  view,  that  something  is  wanting  to  clear  up 
the  notion  of  the  atonement  ?    Not  much  satisfaction  is  had 
by  an  appeal  to  Scripture  here ;  for  in  behalf  of  the  limitation 
theory,  we  are  reminded  that  Christ  "  gave  His  life  for  His 
sheep"  and  in  behalf  of  the  non-limitation  theory,  we  are  told 
that  Christ "  gave  Himself  a  ransom /or  aU'*    Apart  from  the 
teaching  of  Scripture,  the  former  would  seem  to  be  the  more 
logical  of  the  two,  if  we  adopt  the  doctrine  of  substitution ;  and 
the  latter  would  seem  to  be  the  more  scriptural  of  the  two,  if  we 
bring  together  the  texts  which  speak  of  Christ  as  "  a  propitia- 
tion for  the  world."    But  then,  if  Christ  "  died  for  all,"  and 
all  are  not  saved,  what  do  we  make  of  atonement  ?   It  appears 
to  me  that  both  parties  must  be  in  error  as  to  any  well-defined 
views  of  atonement.    Those  who  say  that  Christ  made  an 
atonement  for  the  world,  cannot  mean  that  Christ  h/Uh  ptU 
away  the  sin  of  the  world,  for  the  sin  of  the  world  exists,  as 
a  fact,  in  all  its  rampant  iniquity.    Those  who  say  that  Christ 
made  an  atonement  for  the  elect  only,  are  obliged  to  say  that 
He  hath  endured  the  sufferings  which  they  have  deserved — 
thieit  is,  that  He  hath  paid  the  penalty  which  should  have  been 
exacted  of  them ;  that  is,  that  He  hath  given  the  price  which 
had  to  be  exacted  for  their  redemption,  all  the  while  forget- 
ting that  sufifering  never  can  constitute  atonement, — ^all  the 
while  forgetting  that  suffering  is  nothing  but  the  accompani- 
ment which  is  inseparable  from  the  process  of  making  atone- 
ment.   There  may  be  sufiering,  no  end  of  terrible  suffering, 
where  there  is  not  the  smallest  ingredient  of  atonement ;  but 
there  can  be  no  atonement  without  suffering.     This  principle 
of  objective  suffering,  therefore,  as  constituting  an  atonement 
for  the  sin  of  another,  must  (I  believe)  come  to  be  given  up : 
in  short,  the  doctrine  of  substitution  must  come  to  be  given 
up.     It  is  contrary  to  all  that  is  prevalent  in  human  experi- 
ence ;  it  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  reason ;  it  is  contrary 
to  the  express  maxim  of  Scripture.    The  maxim  of  Scrip- 
ture is,  that  "  the  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.    The  son 
shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,  neither  shall  the 
father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  son :  the  righteousness  of  the 
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righteous  shall  be  upon  him,  and  the  wickedness  of  the 
wicked  shall  be  upon  him  "  (Ezek.  xviii.  20).  True  it  is,  that 
in  a  matter  of  movcMe  property  there  may  be,  and  often  is, 
the  principle  of  substitution.  A  father  may  pay  money  for 
his  son  in  the  discharge  of  debts,  and  his  debts  may  in  this 
way  be  cancelled ;  but  sin  is  not  a  movcible  element  that  can 
be  transferred  from  the  shoulders  of  the  son  to  those  of  the 
father ;  nor,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  can  the  debt  of  sin 
be  removed  from  the  son,  as  the  accountable  party,  but  by  an 
operation  on  the  son  himself.  The  son  himself  must  discharge 
his  burden :  no  other  can.  He  may  be  made  able  and  fitted 
for  this — ^that  is  another  question ;  but  he,  and  he  only,  can 
throw  oflF  the  load.  In  plain  terms,  that  which  is  essentially 
a  subjective  ingredient  cannot  be  removed  by  a  purely  ob- 
jective work  which  does  not  touch  the  subject.  Atonem.ent 
then,  or  the  putting  away  of  sin,  must  needs  be  an  assault  on 
sin,  where  sin  lies, — an  attack  upon  sin  itself,  in  order  to  its 
abrogation  from  the  soul. 

Having  laid  down  these  principles,  I  come  to  your  quota- 
tion of  Church  articles,  and  your  reference  to  other  authorities* 
I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  easy  to  multiply  authorities,  as 
touching  such  language  as  is  used  in  the  Confession  of  Faith 
and  .Thirty-Nine  Articles.  For  example,  Article  2d  of  the 
Synod  of  Dort  says :  "  Seeing  we  ourselves  cannot  make  satis- 
faction, and  free  ourselves  from  the  wrath  of  God,  God,  of  His 
infinite  mercy,  hatli  given  His  only  begotten  Son  to  become  a 
surety  for  us :  who,  that  He  might  satisfy  for  us,  was  made 
sin,  and  a  curse  upon  the  cross  for  us  or  in  our  stead.''  (3) 
"  The  death  of  the  Son  of  God  is  the  only  and  most  perfect 
sacrifice  and  satisfaction  for  sins,  of  infinite  price  and  value, 
abundantly  sufficient  to  expiate  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.'* 
(4)  "  And  therefore  is  this  death  of  so  great  value  and  price, 
because  the  person  which  suffered  it  is  not  only  a  true  and 
perfectly  holy  man,  but  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God  also,  of 
the  same  eternal  and  infinite  essence  with  the  Father  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  such  an  one  as  it  behoved  our  Saviour  to  be. 
Again,  because  His  death  was  joined  with  a  feeling  of  God's 
wrath,  and  of  the  curse  which  we  had  deserved  for  our  sins." 
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The  Augsburg  Confession  also  says  that  "eternal  punishments 
are  remitted,  together  with  the  fault,  for  the  Son's  sake,  not 
for  any  of  our  satisfactions,"  The  Wirtemberg  Confession 
says :  "  As  touching  satisfaction,  we  believe  and  confess  that 
the  alone  passion  and  death  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God, 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  a  satisfaction  for  our  sins,  and  that 
this  satisfaction  of  Christ  is  offered  and  applied  to  us  by  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel,  and  is  received  of  us  by  faith."  Other 
Confessions  might  be  quoted  to  the  same  effect. 

Now,  what  have  I  to  say  about  these  Confessions  or  creeds  ? 
First,  I  hold  that  they  are  most  essential  to  the  stability  of  a 
Church  as  holding  them.  They  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the 
final  interpretation  of  Scripture,  but  are  properly  considered 
as  the  attainment  of  the  Church  at  a  certain  period ;  and  as 
such  it  is  well  to  mark  the  boundary-lines  of  that  attainment. 
Hence  our  Confessions  of  Faith  are  the  articles  of  our  Church- 
communion  for  the  time  being,  and  the  articles  by  which  a 
Church  is  to  be  distinguished  and  defined.  But  they  are  not 
put  forth  as  infallible,  nor  are  they  put  forth  as  superseding 
Scripture,  nor  as  barring  all  further  inquiry  into  Scripture 
interpretation,  but  as  merely  fixing  the  principles  of  the 
Church  for  the  time  being,  until  a  clear  way  is  opened  up 
for  a  fresh  stage  of  Christian  life  in  the  Church.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  the  advancement  of  300  years  ago  is  not 
adequate  to  express  the  progress  of  the  present  day,  otherwise 
we  should  have  to  confess  that  all  the  activity  which  has  pre- 
vailed and  all  the  inquiry  which  has  been  made  since  that 
date  into  Biblical  research  and  Biblical  interpretation,  have 
been  vain  and  resulted  in  nothing.  Few  will  be  found  mak- 
ing such  an  averment,  because  it  does  not  consist  with  fact. 
Hence,  while  the  grand  Scripture-statements  remain  always  the 
same,  we  are  found  now  to  acquire  a  range  and  depth  of 
meaning  in  many  of  them,  which  our  forefathers  could  not, 
in  their  circumstances,  attain  to.  At  the  same  time,  in  as  far 
as  they  have  preserved  the  language  and  statement  of  Holy 
Writ,  the  terms  of  our  Confessions  of  Faith  are  wonderfully 
adapted  to  express  significations,  which  the  authors  of  the 
Confessions  of  Faith  had  not  themselves  reached. 
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Let  ns  look  at  the  quotations  which  have  now  been  made, 
or  indeed  at  any  portion  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  or  Thirty- 
Nine  Articles,  or  other  Protestant  Confessions  which  treat  of 
the  person  and  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  Mediator, 
and  we  shall  find  that  the  language  employed  .is  not  incon- 
sistent with  a  meaning  which,  in  all  human  probability,  the 
compilers  did  not  themselves  contemplate.    I  do  not  imagine 
that  the  authors  of  the  Confession  regarded  ''the  finished 
work  "  of  Christ  to  have  reference  to  Himself  subjectively  as 
"  the  first-fruits "  of  redemption,  as  He  is  spoken  of  directly 
as  "  the  first-fruits  "  of  resurrection ;  and  yet  there  is  no  real 
incongruity  betwixt  the  statements  of  the  Confession  and  this 
very  view  which,  surely,  our  Lord  Himself  must  have  favoured 
when  he  said,  "I  do  cures  to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  the 
third  day  I  shall  be  perfected."     For  example,  in  chapter  viii. 
section  2 — "The  Son  of  God,  the  Second  Person  in  the 
Trinity,  being  very  and  eternal  God,  of  our  substance  and 
equal  with  the  Father,  did,  when  the  fulness  of  time  was 
come,  take  upon  Him  man's  nature,  with  all  the  essential 
properties  and  common  infirmities  thereof,  yet  without  sin, 
being  conceived  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  womb 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  of  her  substance."    If  we  adopt  the  Apos- 
tolic view,  that  the  flesh  is  the  source  and  fountain  of  human 
sin,  and  hence  that  man's  fundamental  and  natural  condition 
of  sinfulness  is  properly  termed  "carnal,"  in  as  far  as  "in 
the  flesh  there  dwelleth  no  good  thing  " — a  view,  by  the  way, 
which  the  Catechisms  encourage,  when  they  say  that "  original 
sin  is  conveyed  from  our  first  parents  unto  their  posterity  by 
ruUwral  generation  " — ^and  that  "  all  mankind  descending  from 
him  by  ordinary  generation,  sinned  in  him  and  fell  with  him 
in  his  first  transgression."    I  say,  if  we  adopt  the  view  that 
the  foundation  of  man's  sinfulness  lies  in  the  flesh,  and  link 
therewith  the  statement  that  "  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  became 
man  by  taking  to  himself  a  true  body  of  the  substance  of  His 
mother,"  we  cannot  logically  get  rid  of  the  fact  that  He  was 
"made  sin" — a  statement,  by  the  way,  which  ia  expressly 
made  in  the  Scriptures,  while  it  is  also  said  that  He  is  "  with- 
out sin." 
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S.  I  am  afraid,  Mr  Freshfield,  if  you  go  on  discussing  the 
whole  Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms  in  this  way,  and 
not  these  only,  but  other  Protestant  confessions,  and  not  in 
one  department  only,  but  in  various  departments  of  theology, 
I  shall  have  but  small  remembrance  of  the  main  points  we 
were  disposed  to  consider,  for  my  thoughts  will  have  been 
dissipated  into  numerous  channels;  and,  besides,  we  shall 
lose  the  specialties  to  which  our  attention  was  to  have  been 
more  immediately  directed.  I  wish  to  know  whither  you  are 
tending,  and  what  is  the  precise  point  under  our  review. 

F.  A  most  reasonable  wish ;  and  I  am  glad  you  have  inter- 
rupted me.  No  one  can  desire  to  keep  precisely  to  the  point 
more  than  myself ;  nor  have  I  been  traveUing  from  the  real 
question,  though  I  much  regret  that  under  a  reference  to 
Church  articles,  which  you  have  introduced,  there  is  thus 
a  necessity  laid  upon  me  to  enter  somewhat  into  an  analysis 
of  these,  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the  great  subject  of  our 
consideration.  I  do  not  forget  that  the  subject  before  us  is 
atonemeTit,  that  atonement  for  sin  made  by  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  nor  do  I  forget  that  while  both  you  and  I  most 
cordially  agree  that  an  atonement  for  sin  was  made  by  Christ, 
you  hold  to  the  doctrine  that  Christ  made  a  subatittUionary 
atonement ;  while  I,  on  the  other  hand,  believe  that  He  made 
a  provisumal  atonement — ^that  is,  a  real  atonement,  having 
in  view  its  application  to  those,  and  to  those  only,  who  should 
receive  the  same  by  faith.  And  as  I  have  never  been  able 
to  find  any  theory  of  atonement  which  is  not  hedged  round 
with  tremendous  difficulties,  if  we  admit  the  theory  of  sub- 
stitution, I  was  going  to  proceed  with  another  theory  of 
atonement  which  disowns  the  dogma  of  substitution,  and 
which  yet  is  in  consistency  with  the  wording  of  our  Articles 
of  Faith.  My  position  is  this.  You  thrust  the  Church 
articles  in  my  face,  and  I  want  to  show  you  that,  while  the 
Church  articles  do  not  expound,  or  at  least  do  not  very  de- 
finitely express  my  views,  that  yet  they  are  not  necessarily 
inconsistent  with  them. 

S.  Go  on,  sir ;  I  hope  I  shall  have  patience  to  hear  you. 
Only  I  am  sorry  it  needs  so  much  labour  to  propound  your  view. 
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jP.  That  may  be.  I  shall  only  say  that  if  this  subject  could 
have  been  cleared  up  without  labour  or  effort,  we  should  have 
been  at  ease  on  the  question  long  ago.  I  had  come,  then, 
to  this  point,  that  the  great,  if  not  the  greatest  problem  of 
theology,  is  to  show  that  while  Christ  was  "made  sin,"  by 
taking  unto  Himself  our  human  body,  as  constituted  of  the 
substance  of  His  mother,  a  substance  that  is  expressly  stated 
to  be  "  the  seed  of  David,"  and  to  be  of  the  same  character 
as  belonged  to  "  the  fathers,"  He  was  yet  "  without  sin."  The 
question  naturally  occurs,  "  How  can  both  be  true  ?  " — true 
in  one  and  the  same  person.  I  believe  both  statements  to  be 
literally  and  emphatically  true.  I  cordially  agree  with  **  the 
judicious  Hooker,"  that  where  it  is  possible  to  take  the 
language  of  Scripture  in  a  literal  sense,  it  is  the  right  method 
of  interpretation  to  adopt  the  literal  sense.  If,  therefore,  I 
am  to  hold  that  Christ  was  "  without  sin,"  I  am  also  to  hold 
that  He  was  "  made  sin."  And  if  I  can  show  that  there  is  a 
valid  sense  in  which  Christ  was  "  made  sin,"  as  well  as  a 
valid  sense  that  He  was  "  without  sin,"  I  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  sound  and  sober  sense  for  His  sacrifice  which  it  is  other- 
wise impossible  to  grasp. 

Now,  I  beseech  you,  keep  in  view  the  significancy  of 
atonement  as  fundamentally  t?ie  taking  away  of  sin,  and  I 
will  show  you  how  Christ,  in  taking  on  the  burden  of  sin, 
put  it  away;  and  further,  that  in  no  proper  sense  could 
He  be  said  to  put  it  away,  unless  He  had  first  in  posses- 
sion the  very  thing  which  had  to  be  sacrificed,  or  put 
away.  This  I  call  "  laying  that  foundation,  other  than  which 
no  man  can  lay,"  for  the  putting  away  of  sin.  And  what 
I  say  is,  that  when  Christ  had  accomplished  this  great  work 
of  "  putting  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself,"  "  a  new 
and  living  way"  of  satisfying  God  was  introduced,  which 
was  capable  of  being  applied  to  mankind;  and  that  such 
of  them  as  could  be  brought  to  receive  and  adopt  the  very 
principles  which  operated  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  making 
atonement^  would  very  properly  be  regarded  as  "  conformed  to 
the  death  of  Christ*'  and  consequently  have  His  atonement 
ascribed  to  them — ^that  is,  "the  finished  work"  of  the  Lord 
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Jesus  as  so  declared  bj  His  resiirrection  from  the  dead  would 
be  applied  to,  and  perfected  in,  believers. 

S.  This  is  a  very  different  view  of  the  atonement  from 
that  which  the  Church  has  been  accustomed  to  receive  and 
adopt,  and  I  have  yet  to  learn  how  you  can  make  it  accord 
with  the  doctrines  set  forth  in  the  Church  articles  of  the 
Beformation.  I  have  yet  to  learn  how  you  manage  to  throw 
sin  literally  upon  Christ,  while  yet  you  allow  that  He  was 
"without  sin";  and  I  have  also  to  learn  how,  since  such  a 
dogma  as  sin  being  literally  in  Christ  was  utterly  repudiated 
by  our  reformers,  you  can  make  the  Confessions  of  the  re- 
formers harmonise  with  such  a  view  ? 

F.  The  objection  to  my  position  which  you  offer  seems 
a  very  feasible  one  at  first  sight,  but  if  there  were  any  real, 
solid,  and  substantial  ground  for  it,  it  would  go  farther  than 
you  yourself  would  like,  for  it  would  go  to  make  our  Pro- 
testant Church  articles  infallible,  and  therefore  go  to  put 
them  in  the  place  of  God's  true  and  living  word ;  and  hence 
it  would  go  to  substitute  our  Church  articles  for  the  revealed 
Word  of  God,  an  alternative  which  man,  and  I  include  the 
Church,  is  not  unwilling  to  fall  into.  We  see  this  as  a  fact 
when  we  look  at  the  history  of  the  Church  as  developed 
at  Bome  and  under  Boman  influences ;  and  when  we  think 
of  it,  it  is  but  natural  that  the  Church  should  assert  her 
prerogatives. 

S.  And  why  not  ? 

F.  I,  too,  say — why  not  ?  But  there  is  an  authority  above 
the  Church  to  which  the  Church  must  bow,  and  which  the 
Church  is  sometimes  deaf  to  hear,  if  it  comes  in  contradiction 
of  any  of  her  present  contentions.  What  I  mean  is  this,  that 
in  cases  where  the  Church  view  is  or  may  be  erroneous — ^in 
cases  where  the  Church  view  meets  with  much  opposition — 
in  cases  where  the  Church  view  is  doubtfully  entertained  by 
many  within  her  bosom, — ^in  short,  in  cases  where  another 
and  equally  natural  interpretation  may  be  put  on  the  language 
of  Scripture,  the  Church  should  not  ride  her  hobby-horse  with 
too  arrogant  an  attitude ;  for  if  she  does,  it  may  be  in  those 
very  circumstances  that  she  comes  to  break  the  back  of  her 
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own  true  authority.  And  we  are  not  without  exemplification 
of  this  in  the  Church's  history.  For  instance,  when  the  science 
of  geology  insisted  that  the  days  of  creation  must  be  vast 
periods  of  time,  and  not  days  of  twenty-four  hours  each,  as 
the  authors  of  our  Church  articles  believed,  the  Church 
adapted  herself  to  the  view  thus  introduced,  and  has  suffered 
nothing  thereby ;  and  the  reason  is  obvious,  that  the  very 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  according  to  this  principle,  might 
readily  be  applied  to  the  Confession  of  Faith  itself.  And 
why  not  do  the  same  in  regard  to  the  all-important  question 
of  atonement  ?  You  do  not  seem  to  see  this ;  but  it  can  be 
done  easily  enough.  For  example,  if  my  Church  tells  me 
that  my  original  sin,  or  the  guilt  with  which  I  am  bom  into 
the  world,  comes  on  me  by  ^^ ordinary  generatioUy'  or  what 
it  calls ''  natural  generation,"  and  not  from  Ood,  can  I  be 
wrong  in  drawing  the  conclusion  that  the  sinfulness  of  my 
natural  condition  is  ascribable  to  the  flesh,  and  not  to  any 
antecedent  elements  as  attachable  independently  to  my  soul  ? 
Am  I  not  shut  up  to  this  conclusion  ?  Very  well,  I  am  then 
to  understand  that  "  the  sinful  flesh,"  with  which  man  is  bom . 
into  the  world,  is  the  very  root  and  foundation  of  his  sinful 
nature.  So  far,  assuredly,  I  feel  that  such  conclusion  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  my  Church.  Having 
got  thus  far,  I  go  a  step  farther,  and  I  read  that  Christ  was 
"  made  flesh  " ;  and  so  reading,  I  look  up  every  text  in  the 
whole  Word  of  God  that  bears  upon  this  point,  and  I  find 
7U>t  one  modification  throughout,  which  would  make  Christ's 
flesh  in  the  least  degree  different  from  the  flesh  of  man,  as 
subsisting  in  the  world,  since  the  Fall,  but  rather  the  con- 
trary, in  any  fair  interpretation  of  God's  words.  Observe,  it 
is  not  what  you  or  I  would  like,  but  what  saith  the  Scripture  ? 
Nor,  in  point  of  fact  (if  we  are  earnestly  to  search  for  the 
tmth),  is  it  what  saith  the  Church  ?  The  Church  is  but  the 
daughter  and  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  the  mind  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  is  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  especially  for  us  in 
the  New  Testament  Scriptures ;  and  as  the  Church  herself  pro- 
fesses to  be  founded  on  and  governed  by  the  Scriptures,  the 
ultimate  appeal  must  be  to  the  Scriptures — that  is,  to  what 
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must  be  regarded  as  the  sound  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. If  a  period,  therefore,  should  arise  when  the  old  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures  should  be  found  erroneous  or 
deficient,  there  is  no  help  for  the  Church  (and  most  emphati- 
cally this  applies  to  the  Protestant  Church)  but  to  face  the 
difficulty  and  to  meet  it  as  best  she  can.  Assuredly,  if  the 
view  of  the  Church,  as  given  forth  300  years  ago,  cannot 
fairly  be  maintained,  the  Church  does  not  strengthen  her 
position  by  blindly  maintaining  that  self-same  view ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  if  her  articles  can  be  made  capable  of  bearing 
the  fresh  meaning  which  has  been  obtained  from  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  Scriptures,  it  is  her  duty  as  well  as  her 
interest  to  submit  to  the  modifications  in  question.  It  may 
be,  in  certain  cases  perhaps,  a  necessity,  that  the  Church 
should  add  to  or  amend  some  of  the  articles.  I  do  not  say 
that  this  is  advisable,  save  under  a  strong  necessity ;  but  her 
obligations  to  be  en  rapport  with  the  mind  of  her  Lord  and 
Master  stand  paramount  above  every  other  consideration,  and 
she  ought  to  rest  satisfied  that  He  will  take  care  of  His  own. 
.  Nay,  rather,  as  it  can  only  be  under  a  deep  sense  of  truth 
that  the  Church  could  be  prevailed  on  to  alter  the  sentiment, 
I  mean  any  portion  of  the  sentiment  once  so  solemnly  pro- 
nounced as  in  conformity  with  the  word  of  God,  so  this 
very  sense  of  truth  in  regard  to  any  new  interpretation, 
obliges  the  Church  to  yield  herself  in  sacrifice  unto  God.  To 
my  mind  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  regard  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  I  have  now  enounced,  because  their  very  tendency 
is  to  draw  us  nearer  to  our  Lord,  and  to  bring  us  into  greater 
harmony  with  Himself.  It  may  be  said  that  it  is  a  very 
awkward  thing,  especially  for  an  Established  Church,  to  make 
any  changes  in  its  professional  creed.  So  it  is,  because  the 
State,  having  once  sanctioned  a  certain  creed,  must  needs  have 
to  be  consulted  before  you  can  alter  one  sentence  of  that 
creed ;  and  if  so,  you  may,  especially  in  times  when  sentiment 
is  divided  and  controversy  likely  to  be  great,  have  to  risk  the 
benefit  and  the  blessing  of  an  Established  Church.  All  true. 
And  I  allow  that  this  of  itself  is  a  very  strong  reason  why  we 
should  not  be  too  forward  to  meddle  with  the  articles  of  faith. 
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aa  thej  have  been  formally  and  solemnly  sanctioned ;  and  I 
for  one  do  not  wish  it,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  I  do  not  see  the 
absohUe  necessity  for  U.    And  I  biing  my  test  now  before  you. 

I  hold  that  the  language  of  the  Confession  is  sufficiently 
ample  to  cover  the  views  of  atonement  which  I  advocate,  as 
alone  consistent  with  the  Word  of  God,  and  alone  descriptive 
of  the  glory  of  God :  and  I  come  to  the  point.  I  have  said 
that  Jesus  took  upon  Him  our  flesh,  and  that,  consequently, 
He  had  our  flesh  or  carnal  part  thrown  upon  Him — ^that,  in 
short,  He  was  "  made  flesh."  I  have  further  said  that  the 
flesh  of  man,  in  his  apostasy,  is  "  the  flesh  of  sin,"  or,  as  our 
translators  term  it,  *'  sinful  flesh,"  in  as  far  as  it  is  the  flesh 
which  breeds  or  begets  sin ;  in  which  case  Christ,  in  being 
''made flesh,"  must  of  necessity  be  regarded  as  ''made  sin." 
And  so  it  is  expressed  in  the  Scriptures.  Tou  look  at  me 
with  an  air  of  distrust  and  wonder,  and  you  ask,  "  Was  Christ, 
then,  sinful?"  I  answer,  as  strongly  as  you  can  desire  it, 
Not  at  alL  And  why?  Because  He  was  bom,  not  as  other 
children  are  bom,  under  ordinary  generation;  for  He  had, 
what  other  children  have  not,  the  impress  of  the  divine  nature 
behind  the  human.  And  this  divine  nature  protected  the 
human  from  contracting  the  stain  of  practical  guilt ;  while, 
moreover,  the  great  purpose  of  the  divine  nature  in  this  con- 
nection was  to  put  away  the  essential  guilt,  that  is  stain, 
which  the  carnal  part  must  ordinarily  offer,  and  therefore  to 
sacrifice,  and  so  destroy,  the  carnal  power  as  a  dominating 
element  in  the  human  soul.  Christ  did  this  effectually;  and  the 
great  boon  of  Christ  to  us  is  to  make  His  blood,  i,e.,  the  blood 
of  a  renovated  humanity,  the  blood  of  the  new  manhood,  as 
created  in  Christ  Jesus,  to  flow  in  us  as  the  life  of  our  souls. 

I  may  not  here  go  into  Scripture  to  follow  up  this  point, 
but  I  go  to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  after  having  explained 
my  position,  and  I  say  I  am  warranted  by  the  wording  of  the 
very  Confession,  and  the  Catechisms  bound  up  with  the  Confes- 
sion, to  show  that  they  bear  otU  the  conclusions  on  which  I  rest. 
We  have  already  seen  from  the  Confession  that  "  the  Son  of 
God  took  upon  Him  man's  nature,  with  all  the  essential  pro- 
perties and  common  infirmities  thereof,  yet  without  sin."    I 
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subscribe  cordially  to  these  words.  I  want  nothing  more  to 
express  my  meaning.  Christ  was  emphatically  "  without  sin/' 
because  every  thought  of  His  heart  and  every  action  of  His 
life  was  under  the  government  of  His  heavenly  spirit ;  and 
we  have  good  authority  for  saying  (and  we  must  believe  it) 
that  "  he  thai  is  horn  of  Ood  cannot  «m."  That  He  had  the 
hurden  of  sin  to  bear,  I  do  believe;  that  He  loathed  that 
burden,  I  also  believe ;  that  He  ultimately  shook  off  that  bur- 
den in  its  entirety,  I  likewise  believe ;  and  herein  I  find  in  Him 
that  perfect  "  foundation  other  than  which  no  man  can  lay," 
and  which,  through  the  great  mercy  of  God,  is  now  laid  in  us 
through  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  All  I  have  now 
to  say  is  that,  if  you  will  search  the  whole  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  find  aught  therein  to  which,  on  this  all-important 
theme,  I  cannot  equally  yield  my  faith,  you  will  do  more 
than  I  am  aware  of. 

S,  I  have  listened  with  no  little  interest  to  all  your  state- 
ment. I  own  I  stand  almost  horrified  at  the  thought  of  your 
involving  our  blessed  and  immaculate  Lord  in  sin  ;  yet  you 
do  make  such  a  distinction  betwixt  sin  as  affecting  Him,  and 
sin  as  affecting  us,  that  you  do,  to  a  large  extent,  remove  the 
sting  of  sin  as  it  touched  Jesus  Christ.  Do  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  He  was  merely  subjected  to  the  attacks  of  sin, 
and  that  these  attacks  were  utterly  harmless,  as  having  no 
influence  to  seduce  Him  from  the  rule  of  perfect  righteous- 
ness by  which  He  was  always  characterised? 

F.  In  point  of  fact  that  is  the  case :  only  I  must  remind 
you  that,  while  His  soul  was  attacked  from  without  by  the 
express  assaults  of  Satan,  and  was  further  attacked  from  with- 
out by  the  express  allurements  and  influences  of  the  world, 
and  in  both  cases  in  vain  (for  these  were  unable  to  seduce 
Him  from  the  perfect  rule  of  God),  He  was  also  assaulted  in 
His  soul  by  the  flesh,  and  by  the  flesh  of  His  own  body,  as 
the  living  carnal  substance  which  properly  belongs  to  our 
common  humanity ;  and  I  will  add,  had  He  not  been  ''  made 
under  the  law " — ^that  is,  the  law  of  the  flesh  as  subjecting 
Him  to  human  obedience.  He  could,  on  the  one  hand,  have 
had  no  real  part  with  us — He  could  not  have  entered  into  our 
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experiences,  and  He  could  not  have  felt  our  trials,  and  He 
could  not  have  had  a  taste  of  our  iniquity;  He  could  not  have 
partaken  of  our  infirmities ;  He  could  not  have  entered  into 
our  situation ;  and  He  could  not  have  represented  our  case 
before  God;  He  could  not,  in  fact,  have  been  the  Second 
Adam — nay,  He  could  not  have  been  tempted  either  by  the 
devil  or  by  the  world  ;  for  it  was  only  through  the  flesh  that 
their  influences  could  light  upon  Him.  But  as  He  resisted 
the  powers  of  the  devil  and  the  world,  so  He  resisted  also  the 
efforts  of  the  flesh.  And  not  only  this,  but  in  so  doing  He 
crucified  the  flesh ;  and  hence,  in  so  doing, ''  He  was  put  to 
death  in  the  flesh  " — that  is,  the  life  that  properly  belongs  to 
the  flesh,  as  ours,  was  destroyed,  and  a  new  and  different 
government  as  to  the  soul  was  substituted :  and  thus  the  new 
man  was  created,  and  perfected,  and  finished !  In  testimony 
whereof  it  is  said — "  Wherefore  God  hath  highly  exalted  Him, 
and  given  Him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name." 

S.  It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  your  dogma  is — ^that  Christ 
literally  bore,  in  the  body  of  His  flesh,  the  burden  of  that  sin 
which  is  the  fundamental  allotment  of  common  humanity,  as 
lying  in  the  very  essence  of  sinful  flesh ;  and  that  Jesus  Christ 
had,  like  other  men,  the  cravings  of  that  sinful  flesh;  but 
that,  in  consequence  of  His  possession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or 
at  all  events  through  His  intrinsic  possession  of  the  Divine 
nature,  these  cravings  had  no  effect  to  obtain  in  His  person 
the  fulfilment  of  their  ends,  but  were  baulked  and  baffled 
and  so  reduced,  that  they  came  to  be  as  if  they  had  never 
been;  in  short,  I  am  to  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
sinful  element  had  in  Him  no  power  to  display  itself,  being 
broken,  discomfited,  and  withered  to  death;  and  that  such 
was  the  sacrifice  which  the  Lord  Jesus  rendered.  If  such 
was  the  case,  what  need  was  there  for  the  terrible  and 
dismal  pangs  which  our  Lord  suffered  on  the  tree — that 
tree  which  is  properly  termed  the  Cross  ?    At  this  I  wonder. 

F.  Your  wonder  is  not  unnatural,  and  I  am  willing  to 
meet  it,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  relieve  it.  Let  me  first  say 
that  your  apprehension  of  my  meaning  as  to  the  work  of 
our  Lord  during  His  public  ministry,  which,  in  point  of  fact. 
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is  all  that  we  know  of  the  practical  realities  of  His  life,  is 
very  near  to  what  I  call  the  truth.  I  believe  that,  from  the 
time  He  was  called  to  go  and  meet  John  the  Baptist,  when 
He  went  forth  with  the  multitudes,  and  bent  His  steps  to  the 
Jordan  to  be  baptised.  He  had  a  special  work  to  do,  and 
during  the  three  years  or  thereby  that  elapsed  before  the 
scene  on  Calvary,  that  He  fulfilled  entirely  the  work  given 
TTim  bv  His  Father  to  do.  I  believe  that  said  work,  in  con- 
nection  with  His  mission,  as  preaching  the  Gospel  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  people,  and  especially  to  those  disciples  who 
attended  His  ministry,  was  to  present  Himself,  in  the  name  of 
man,  as  an  offering  of  heart  and  of  life  in  the  world,  such  as 
the  Father  could  accept,  and  such  as  would  be  in  every  way 
honouring  to  the  Divine  law ;  and  that  He  did  this,  as  the 
head  or  beginning  of  a  new-bom  race,  who  should  walk  not 
after  the  flesh  but  after  the  Spirit.  I  believe  that  His  cove- 
nant with  the  Father  consisted  in  this,  that  on  the  conditions 
of  His  fulfilling,  in  the  human  personality,  the  whole  will  of 
God  under  the  notions  and  sanctions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that 
same  Holy  Spirit  would  be  his  own,  to  bestow  on  all,  who 
should  be  elected  to  receive  the  same — ^that  is,  to  receive  the 
grace  which  had  been  offered  to  previous  generations,  and 
was  refused  by  them  as  in  the  days  of  Noah.  Jesus  had  in 
Himself  the  power  of  fulfilling  all  the  Divine  pleasure,  be- 
cause He  had  in  Himself  the  Divine  Spirit  without  measure. 
But  this  did  not  in  the  least  degree  derogate  from  the  fact 
that  He  had  in  Himself  also  all  the  impulses  and  all  the 
cravings  which  belong  to  humanity,  and  which  spent  their 
force  upon  Him  with  no  less  vehemence  than  they  do  upon 
us;  the  difference  being  that  they  spent  their  force  upon 
Him  pointlessly,  whereas  they  lay  hold  of  our  hearts,  and 
carry  ordinary  man  along,  under  the  sweep  of  their  in- 
fluences, when  he  is  left  to  himself.  Well,  as  you  have  pro- 
perly expressed  it,  Christ  destroyed  all  these  cravings,  so  far 
as  they  were  incitements  to  sin,  or  as  the  Apostle  John,  and 
also  as  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  it,  He 
"  destroyed  the  work  of  the  devil,"  and  thereby  "  discomfited 
the  deviL"     He  was  crucified  to  the  flesh  before  He  was 
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crucified  on  the  tree ;  and  being  crucified  to  the  flesh,  He  was 
crucified  thereby  to  the  world,  which  had  become  as  a  dead 
thing  to  Him ;  and  moreover,  in  like  manner,  He  was  crucified 
to  Satan :  for  Satan,  who  at  first  offered  his  persuasions  and 
was  rejected,  came  and  found  nothing  in  Christ — as  one  dead 
to  every  suggestion  he  could  bring  to  bear  on  Him.  Hence, 
before  the  trial  at  the  bar  of  Pilate,  Christ  was  all  that  the 
Father  desired :  for  as  He  "  came,  not  to  do  His  own  will  [as 
man]  but  the  will  of  His  Father  "  that  sent  Him ;  so  He  had 
fulfilled  that  will,  and  so  He  could  say  in  that  remarkable 
prayer,  rehearsed  in  the  17th  chapter  of  John's  Gospel, "  I 
have  finished  the  work  Thou  gavest  me  to  do."  What  more, 
it  may  be  asked,  was  demanded  ?  What  more  had  the  law  to 
ask  in  order  to  be  satisfied  ?  Christ  had  become  a  sacrifice, 
a  living  sacrifice ;  and  in  His  person,  sin  had  been  offered  up 
in  the  sacrifice,  and  was  thoroughly  slain.  He  stood  perfect 
as  a  man,  in  all  the  holy  will  of  God. 

What  need,  then,  you  naturally  ask,  of  that  bitter  end 
which  began  with  the  trial  before  Pilate,  and  ended  with  the 
tragical  spectacle  of  death  by  the  cruelty  of  human  hands  ? 
It  is  remarkable  that  Jesus  Himself  seemed  to  think  it  was 
possible  to  avoid  this  final  torture.  He  saw  it  all,  and  He 
winced  under  the  view  of  it.  He  saw  and  felt  that  He  was 
Himself  in  every  respect  en  rapport  with  His  Father ;  He  saw 
that  nothing  remained  to  be  done  in  the  manifestation  of  a 
full  and  perfect  obedience  in  all  the  calls  to  human  action  in 
a  sinful  world ;  and  hence,  that  He  might  be  spared  the  final 
experience  of  coming  absolutely  into  the  hands  of  fiendish 
men  and  devils.  But  the  Father  saw  that  this  experience 
too,  as  well  as  all  former  experiences,  must  be  endured — that 
He  must  brave  any  amount  of  discipline  in  preserving  true 
righteousness.  Let  us  observe  for  a  moment,  what  it  was  that 
made  Christ  resile  from  these  final  trials.  Was  it  not  the 
tortures  that  were  about  to  be  inflicted  on  His  sensitive 
frame  ?  What,  then,  was  the  very  source  of  that  appeal 
which  He  made  to  His  Father  for  an  escape  from  these? 
Was  it  not,  in  point  of  fact,  a  cry  from  the  department  of  the 
bodily  nature  ?    He  had  denied  the  desires  of  the  body  in  all 
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things  heretofore,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  behests  of  the 
Spirit ;  and  is  it  to  be  said  that  at  the  last  any  claims  of  that 
bodily  nature  shall  be  considered,  when  His  very  object  was 
to  put  them  all  aside,  and  to  show  that  these  should  have  no 
rule  whatever  in  Him,  but  that  the  Spirit  of  God  alone  should 
rule  in  Him  ?  It  could  not  be  that,  in  this  respect,  He  could 
be  a  head  and  example  to  all  martyrs  for  the  truth  if  He 
were  to  flinch  from  this  final  and  fiery  ordeal.  It  must  not 
be  said  in  the  history  of  Jesus  that  He  had  done  all  things 
well  up  to  the  close,  but  that,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  the 
tortures  which  they  were  to  inflict  on  His  body.  He  at  last 
feared  and  gave  way  for  the  sake  of  the  body.  Had  this 
been  possible,  Satan  would  have  triumphed  after  all,  because 
in  that  case  there  would  have  been  an  instance  of  incomplete- 
ness to  a  perfect  obedience  —  that  incompleteness  which 
consists  in  yielding  to  the  craving  of  the  carnal  part  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  the  body  when  trials  and  tortures 
threaten  it.  This  could  not  be  said  of  Christ ;  and  therefore, 
while  nothing  had  been  wanting  in  the  whole  attitude  of  Christ, 
during  His  public  ministry,  to  sacrifice  all  to  the  will  of  the 
Father,  so  in  this,  the  last  and  most  trying  sacrifice  of  all.  He 
would  also  submit,  that  He  might  be  the  head  and  front  and 
pattern  of  all  true  loyalty  to  God,  under  the  most  desperate 
disclosures  which  men  and  devils  could  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
sons  of  men,  to  hinder  them  from  cleaving  to  the  will  of  God. 

Hence  I  think  you  will  see,  with  me,  that  the  crucifixion 
of  our  blessed  Lord  upon  the  tree  was  but  the  climax,  as  it 
was  the  close,  of  that  sacrificial  life  which  He  emphatically 
exhibited  from  the  time  that  He  went  to  the  Jordan  to  be 
baptised  by  John ;  and  hence  you  will  see  the  full  meaning 
of  that  exclamation  which  He  made  upon  the  cross  before  He 
bowed  His  head  and  gave  up  the  ghost.  TereXeorcu  was  the 
consummcUum  est  of  His  work  and  of  His  career  upon  the 
earth,  and,  consequently,  was  the  absolute  fulfilment  of  all 
that  was  demanded,  or  could  be  demanded,  of  His  person 
upon  the  earth. 

S.  Shall  I  say  that  you  exhibit  an  ingenious  account  of  our 
Lord's  death  upon  the  cross  ?    Why,  you  make  no  mention  of 
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His  sufferings  as  an  element  in  the  great  question  of  atone- 
ment ;  and  you  seem  to  me  entirely  to  overlook  those  mys- 
terious sufferings  which  were  mingled  in  His  cup  of  woe, 
when  He  cried  out  upon  the  tree,  "  My  God,  my  God,  why 
hast  Thou  forsaken  me?" 

F.  I  am  persuaded,  my  friend,  that  the  more  you  look  into 
and  consider  the  matter,  you  wiU  come  to  think  as  I  do  on 
this  great  and  aU-important  subject.  You  are  right  in  saying 
that  I  overlook  the  mere  element  of  suffering  as  a  real  in- 
gredient in  atonement.  You  will  observe  that  we  have  taken 
no  note  of  the  question  of  suffering  in  the  definition  of  atone- 
ment, on  which  (if  I  mistake  not)  we  both  agreed.  But  I 
desire  to  take  no  advantage  thereby.  I  should  only  be  too 
happy  to  have  my  delusion  dispelled,  if  suffering  ranks  as  of 
any  value  in  the  removal  of  sin ;  for  the  very  removal  is,  to 
my  mind,  the  whole  question,  as  indicating  the  abolishment  of 
that  which  is  offensive.  I  grant  you  at  once  that  there  can 
be  no  atonement  for  sin,  nor  removal  of  sin  without  pain; 
because  sin  being  natively  the  very  essence  of  our  carnal 
nature,  it  cannot  have  that  nature,  as  a  living  nature,  eradi- 
cated without  great  and  sore  pain — ^pain  of  course  developed 
in  the  soul,  in  as  far  as  all  that  pertains  to  the  living  body  is 
developed  in  the  consciousness  of  the  soul ;  and  therefore  you 
cannot  put  to  death  any  sinful  craving  which  has  its  root  in 
the  flesh,  without  a  suffering  thereanent  of  which  the  soul  is 
conscious.  And  here  it  may  be  said  that  suffering  is  the 
price  that  is  paid  in  making  atonement — ^that  is,  the  penalty 
which  must  be  submitted  to  in  the  process  of  taking  away  the 
ingredient  of  sin.  Nobody  will  for  a  moment  dispute  this. 
But  there  is  no  need  on  that  account,  for  making  suffering  to 
be  a  purposed  essential  of  atonement,  and  so  of  confounding 
the  real  character  of  atonement  as  a  question  of  suffering.  It 
is  not  so.  We  know  perfectly  well  that  in  a  thousand  cases 
an  offence  may  be  removed,  and  atonement  thereby  made, 
mthout  any  real  suffering — as  when  a  man  removes  any 
stumbling  -  block  which  he  has  offensively  placed  in  his 
brother's  way.  There  may  be  pain  in  the  process  of  so  doing, 
or  there  may  not,  but  it  is  not  what  is  experienced  in  the  pro- 
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cess  of  doing  a  thing  which  constitutes  the  fact  of  its  being 
done.  The  fact  as  done  consists  in  the  unsavoury,  distasteful, 
or  obnoxious  thing  being  taken  out  of  the  way :  the  suflFering 
that  may  be  more  or  less  connected  with  the  process  of  taking 
it  out  of  the  way,  is  what  I  would  call  the  a^xident  that  is 
inseparable  from  atonement ;  or  if  you  like,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  say  that,  in  the  question  of  sin,  suffering  is  the  iifievitahle 
accompaniment  of  atonement.  But  it  is  a  most  unfortunate 
mistake,  into  which  multitudes  have  been  plunged,  to  look  at 
sufiPering  as  one  of  the  essentials  of  atonement.  I  am  the 
more  earnest  to  answer  your  diflBculty  on  the  question  of 
suffering,  because  I  know  that  so  very  many  have  got  them- 
selves entrammelled  thereby,  as  to  regard  the  great  load  of 
our  blessed  Lord's  sufferings  as  constituting  the  principle  of 
atonement,  the  principle  that  gave  satisfaction  to  God,  the 
principle  that  was  demanded  of  Christ,  the  principle,  there- 
fore, which  we  are  chiefly  to  look  to  in  taking  note  of  the 
atonement  of  Christ.  This  I  hold  to  be  peculiarly  unfortu- 
nate, because  I  am  persuaded  that  the  view  is  radically  errone- 
ous ;  and  that  this  view  turns  away  the  mind  from  the  real 
question,  and  ascribes  the  characteristics  of  atonement  to 
something  which  is  utterly  unworthy  of  God,  as  if  God  had 
any  pleasure  in  the  death  or  suffering  of  a  sinner.  Nay,  let 
me  say,  it  gives  the  adversary  a  tremendous  hold  and  grip  to 
fasten  on  our  orthodoxy,  when  he  brings  out,  as  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  do,  and  with  logical  precision,  that  we  thereby  pre- 
sent  God  as  a  bloodthirsty  sovereign,  who  must  take  delight 
in  men  suffering;  and  not  only  this,  but  who  has  imposed 
suffering  on  His  own  dear  Son  in  order  to  be  satisfied  for 
rebels.  Now  I  hold  that  this  representation  is  a  caricature  of 
the  mind  of  God.  God,  of  course,  knew  perfectly  from  the 
beginning  that  His  Son  could  not  make  atonement  for  sin 
without  suffering ;  but  was  suffering,  therefore,  the  end  which 
God  contemplated  ?  The  thing  is  ridiculous — the  putting  away 
of  sin  was  the  end ;  and  if  the  putting  away  of  sin  could  not 
be  effected  without  suffering,  yet  such  was  God's  hatred  of  sin, 
that  he  gave  His  only  begotten  Son  to  take  our  nature,  in 
order  that  thereby  (at  whatever  cost)  He  might  piU  away  sin. 
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You  have  brought  forward  a  passage  of  Scripture  in  sup- 
port of  your  dogma  of  suflfering  which  has  been  long  employed 
for  that  purpose,  and  it  only  amazes  me  how  it  should  be  so 
employed.  If  there  were  not  a  foregone  conclusion  to  support, 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  cry  of  Jesus  upon  the  cross  could 
never  have  been  perverted  to  signify  some  mysterious  punish- 
ment which  the  Father  was  then  of  Himself  laying  on  our 
Lord,  in  addition  to  the  agonies  (sore  enough,  in  all  conscience) 
which  He  was  bearing  as  a  living  man  nailed  to  the  tree- 
Our  Lord  did  cry  out,  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  Thou 
forsaken  me  ? "  And  hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  there  was 
some  mysterious  withdrawal  of  the  Father  from  BKs  Son,  as 
constituting  the  greatest  agony  of  all.  Let  me  say  that  in  the 
very  nature  of  things  this  could  not  be.  The  Son  was  in 
possession  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  the  Divine  Spirit  could 
not  forsake  Him  for  more  reasons  than  one.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Divine  Spirit  was  essential  to  Christ  as  a  constitutional 
element  of  His  very  being ;  in  the  second  place,  Christ  had 
submitted  to  the  ultimate  crisis  of  the  utter  death  of  the  body 
(this  body  of  our  sin),  because  this  was  the  express  will  of  the 
Father;  and  it  does  seem  strange  that  in  the  moments  of 
greatest  agony,  in  the  moments  of  the  highest  possible  mani- 
festations of  obedience,  the  Father  should  have  laid  other  and 
peculiar  and  unaccountable  sufferings  upon  Him.  It  does 
seem  strange,  I  say,  that  this  should  be  the  case  in  circum- 
stances of  which  we  can  give  no  account  whatever.  What 
can  we  say  about  these  alleged  supposed  sufferings  which  are 
said  to  have  brought  out  this  agonised  cry  of  our  Lord  ?  We 
cannot  define  them,  we  cannot  account  for  them,  we  cannot 
explain  why  they  should  have  been  laid  on  Him  at  all,  and 
more  especially  at  this  particular  juncture.  We  are  involved 
in  deepest  mystery  by  the  interpretation  which  has  been  given 
of  this  cry. 

S.  But  surely  there  must  have  been  some  occasion  for  it  ? 

F.  Of  course  there  must;  and  I  am  ready  to  offer  what 
appears  to  me  the  most  simple  and  natural  explanation  of  the 
cry  in  question.  Mark  this,  that  the  moment  Christ  was 
nailed  to  the  tree,  the  issue  must  of  necessity  be  death — death 
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to  the  body — death,  and  no  escape  from  death,  had  from  that 
moment  to  be  expected.  The  sooner,  then,  that  death  came, 
the  sooner,  of  course,  relief  came ;  and  relief  was  the  natural 
and  ardent  desire  in  the  circumstances.  Every  moment 
during  which  life  was  sustained  by  our  Lord,  was  of  necessity 
a  moment  of  intense  agony ;  and  as  agony  was  not  the  pur- 
pose of  heaven,  but  simply  the  removal  of  all  dominion  on 
the  part  of  flesh,  what  was  more  natural  than  the  sighing  of 
Jesus  for  an  end  to  that  agony  ?  If  He  lived  upon  the  cross 
from  the  third  hour  until  the  ninth  hour — if  every  moment 
of  that  portion  of  time  was  a  period  of  as  great  suflFering  as 
can  well  be  imagined — if  His  inward  prayer  to  the  Father  was 
(as  we  may  well  suppose  that  one  would  niake  who  had 
prayed  so  earnestly  to  escape)  that  the  endurance  might  not 
be  prolonged,  and  that  He  might  be  permitted  to  give  up  the 
ghost, — what  more  natural  cry,  as  hour  after  hour  of  this 
terrible  suflering  passed,  and  no  answer  was  given  to  his 
prayer,  than  the  exclamation,  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast 
Thou  forsaken  me  ? "  Let  us  look  at  the  whole  facts.  Here 
was  the  flesh  enduring  excruciating  pain,  and  enduring  it,  too, 
under  a  sense  of  the  entire  innocence  of  spirit  which  ruled 
in  the  bosom  of  our  Lord ;  but  not  a  word  was  permitted 
to  come  forth  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  in  the  way  of  complaint, 
because  He  knew  that  when  God  had  ordained  that  the  flesh 
must  die  in  every  possible  sense,  and  that  no  remonstrance 
on  the  part  of  the  flesh  would  be  heard,  though  that  death 
should  take  place  under  the  most  painful  and  trying  circum- 
stances, the  Divine  Spirit  had,  during  all  those  six  agonised 
hours,  repressed  the  outburst  of  the  flesh  for  relief,  till  at  last, 
when  all  was  satisfied  as  regards  the  absolute  and  implicit 
submission  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  highest  sacrifice  that 
could  be  rendered,  the  cry  at  length  is  uttered  as  one  that  was 
being  forsaken,  in  that  His  prayer  was  not  heard.  But  His 
prayer  was  now  heard,  as  the  Divine  Spirit  within  Him  pro- 
claimed "  It  is  enough ! "  and  if  enough,  why  should  there  be 
more  exacted,  as  a  token  of  the  fullest  and  most  unconditional 
surrender  of  the  flesh  to  the  will  of  the  Spirit  ?  So  that  cry, 
in  the  hearing  of  men,  as  a  remonstrance,  so  to  speak,  against 
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this  exacting  of  torture  beyond  what  was  due  to  display  this 
token  of  implicit  obedience  on  the  part  of  Christ  to  God,  in 
the  entire  surrender  of  the  flesh  to  all  the  behests  of  God. 
Then  the  end  came,  and  **  He  bowed  His  head  and  gave  up 
the  ghost." 

S.  Tou  have  certainly  entered  upon  a  laboured  defence  of 
your  views,  more  than  I  had  anticipated.  I  do  not  feel  as  if 
I  could  aU  at  once  pronounce  upon  the  exposition  and  inter- 
pretation  you  have  offered.  One  must  not  too  easily  give  up 
sentiments  which  have  been  cherished  by  the  wise  and  good 
in  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  lay  hold  of  others  because  set 
before  us  with  a  plausible  pretence  of  their  conformity  to 
reason  and  Scripture.  I  still  hold  to  the  conviction  that  the 
sentiment  which  prevailed  at  the  Beformation  was  not  your 
sentiment,  and  that  the  most  natural  and  easy  interpretation 
of  the  Reformation  standards  does  not  yield  your  sentiments. 
I  have  still  farther  to  say,  that  if  we  traverse  certain  depart- 
ments of  theology,  we  shall  not  find  your  views  confirmed. 
And  this  makes  me  the  rather  decline  to  follow  you  more 
particularly  now,  in  as  far  as  it  appears  to  me  the  question 
would  come  up  in  its  essential  bearings,  were  we  more 
minutely  to  look  at  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice,  as  presented  to 
us  under  the  types  and  shadows  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and 
on  a  number  of  other  points,  on  which,  I  think,  I  could  offer 
much  that  militates  against  you.  And  without  at  present 
intimating  what  these  other  points  are,  for  the  sake  of  not 
complicating  the  subject  overinuch,  I  would  be  willing  to  end 
our  discussion  for  the  present ;  and  on  the  morrow,  if  you  are 
at  liberty,  I  should  be  glad  to  take  up  the  question  of  substi- 
tution, as  taught  by  the  instruction  as  to  Christ's  sacrifice, 
which  we  obtain  from  the  Old  Testament. 

F.  With  all  my  heart,  I  am  at  your  service;  and  not 
only  this,  I  quite  approve  of  your  suspending  your  judgment 
as  touching  what  I  have  said  on  the  question  of  suffering,  as 
an  alleged  element  or  ingredient  in  the  subject  of  atonement. 
I  have  no  fancy  for  a  man  who  is  facile,  and  who  too  readily 
gives  up  the  opinions  in  which  he  has  been  nurtured.  It 
was  only  after  long  and  patient  study  of  the  matter,  that  I 
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felt  I  had  no  alternative  left  but  to  seek  out  a  better  inter- 
pretation on  this  question  than  what  we  had  yet  achieved,  or 
at  all  events,  had  as  yet  been  so  presented  as  to  be  thoroughly 
acceptable  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  And  no  one  is  more 
aware  than  I,  that  the  Church  of  Christ  will  not  readily 
resile  from  the  views,  which  I  acknowledge  have  been  preva- 
lent, until  two  things  have  been  accomplished:  the  one  is, 
that  those  she  has  entertained  cannot  longer  be  upheld ;  and 
the  other  is,  that  other  and  better  views  (more  consonant 
with  Scripture  and  with  reason)  have  been  propounded  and 
enforced.  Those  I  have  expressed  are  inconsistent  with  the 
notion  of  substitution;  and  hence  I  have  come  reluctantly, 
I  confess,  still  resolutely,  to  repudiate  the  doctrine  of  substi- 
tution. I  do  so  for  its  own  sake  indeed,  as  leading  hundreds 
and  thousands  to  depend  for  their  salvation  upon  a  purely  ob- 
jective, and  therefore  abstract  transaction,  without  the  appli- 
cation of  Christ  to  them,  which  application  demands  faith,  and 
is  the  sole  reason  for  the  necessity  to  exercise  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  sole  reason  whereby  alone  we  can  be  justified 
by  faith :  yes ;  because  it  is  through  faith  alone  that  we  can 
put  on  Christ.  But  I  repudiate  substitution  also,  because  I  am 
persuaded  it  is  not  taught  in  the  Word  of  God,  either  in  the 
Old  Testament  or  in  the  New ;  whether  we  look  to  the  types 
which  prefigured  our  Lord's  sacrifice — or  whether  we  look  at 
the  nature  of  the  ransom  which  He  offered,  or  the  representa- 
tion which  He  presented  of  our  humanity  to  God — or  whether 
we  look  at  the  claims  of  divftie  justice,  or  at  the  nature 
of  reconciliation ;  which  things,  if  I  remember  rightly,  you 
referred  to  in  the  beginning  of  our  argument.  I  shall  be 
most  willing,  therefore,  to  meet  you  to-morrow,  and  to  discuss 
the  question  with  you  touching  the  sacrificial  observances  of 
the  Old  Testarrunt. 

8,  Adieu,  then,  for  the  present 

F.  Adieu. 
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ON  THE  QUESTION,  IS  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  SUBSTITUTION 
FAVOUKED  BY  OLD  TESTAMENT  TEACHING? 

F.  I  think  it  was  your  proposal,  Mr  Staywell,  to  introduce 
the  features  of  Old  Testament  teaching,  as  bearing  on  the 
law  of  sacrifice, — as  illustrative  also,  and  explanatory,  of  the 
significancy  of  the  sacrifice  rendered  by  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ. 

8.  It  was,  Mr  Freshfield ;  and  without  any  circumlocution, 
let  me  say  that  I  think  the  New  Testament  is  rooted  and 
grounded  in  the  Old,  and  that  to  seek  to  understand  the  New 
Testament  apart  from  the  Old,  is  like  learning  a  language 
without  first  mastering  the  alphabet.  Sacrifice,  you  know,  in 
one  or  other  of  its  many  forms,  was  the  great  pattern  of  the 
Jewish  worship ;  it  was  constantly  emerging,  like  the  golden 
thread  in  a  tissue  or  contexture.  And  I  scarcely  think  that 
you  will  question  my  averment,  that  in  this  matter  "the 
law  was  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come."  What  I  say  is, 
that  as  the  substance  must  correspond  to  the  shadow,  so  the 
sacrifices  of  the  New  Testament  must  correspond  to  those  of 
the  Old ;  and  hence  I  interpret  the  nature  of  Christ's  atone- 
ment Of  course  the  analogy  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  as  atoning, 
is  not  by  me  pointed  to  the  bloodless  ofierings  of  the  Levitical 
system,  but  to  the  bleeding  altar-sacrifices,  the  sin  and  tres- 
pass offerings,  the  burnt-offerings,  and  certain  peace-oflferings. 
Now  what  I  say  first  of  all  is  this,  that,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
one  of  the  essential  features  of  these  Old  Testament  sacrifices, 
was  the  transfer  of  the  penaltt/.    The  shedding  of  blood  was 
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necessary ;  for  without  it  there  could  be  no  remissioiL  Wo 
are  told  that  "  it  is  the  blood  that  maketh  atonement  for  the 
soul"  (Lev.  xvii.  11).  How  came  this?  The  answer  is, 
that  "  the  blood  is  the  life " ;  and  therefore  taking  the  blood 
was  the  same  as  taking  the  life.  And  why  was  the  life 
taken  ?  The  only  satisfactory  answer  is,  that  death  was  the 
penalty  due  for  sin ;  and  hence  that  the  death  of  the  victim, 
instead  of  the  sinner,  was  the  penalty  inflicted,  which  wets 
due  to  the  person  for  whose  sin  the  sacrifice  was  made.  Its 
life  was  taken  instead  of  Ids  life.  The  creature  could  have 
no  sin  of  its  own.  There  was  a  transfer  of  the  stroke  of  the 
avenging  arm  from  the  sinner  to  the  substitute.  The  substi- 
tute, when  it  became  the  victim,  had  not  its  intrinsic  char- 
acter changed,  yet  a  penal  infliction  fell  upon  it.  In  short, 
the  animal  took  the  place  of  the  guilty  man,  under  the 
punishment  of  the  guilt.  I  can  support  this  interpretation, 
moreover,  by  a  class  of  texts,  in  which  the  blood  of  one 
is  considered  as  coming  on  the  head  of  another — as,  for 
example,  when  the  two  spies  spake  to  Eahab  about  the 
capture  of  Jericho,  they  said,  "Whosoever  shall  go  out  of 
the  doors  of  thy  house  into  the  street,  his  blood  shall  be 
upon  his  head,  and  we  shall  be  guiltless ; "  meaning  that  the 
guilt  of  the  rash  act  and  its  punishment  should  belong  to 
himself.  When,  therefore,  it  is  added,  "  Whosoever  shall  be 
with  thee  in  the  house,  his  blood  shall  be  on  ov/r  head,  if  any 
hand  be  upon  him  "  (Josh.  ii.  19),  what  can  the  meaning  be 
here,  but  that  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  the  man's  being 
killed  would  be  transferred  to  them  ? 

F.  There  is  much  which  you  have  advanced  in  which  I 
can  cordially  concur.  I  have  no  objection  to  your  statement 
that  the  New  Testament  is  grounded  in  the  Old,  and  that 
sacrifice  was  the  great  feature  of  Jewish  worship.  Nor  have 
I  any  difficulty  with  your  averment  that  the  sacrifices  of  the 
New  Testament  must  correspond  to  those  of  the  Old.  And 
further,  I  hold  most  strongly  that,  as  "  the  ofiering  up  of  the 
body  of  the  Jesus  Christ  once  for  all "  was  a  real  sacrifice, 
and  as  the  system  of  Jewish  sacrifices  was  symbolical  of  the 
offering  of  Christ,  so  a  right  understanding  of  the  sacrifices 
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of  the  law  ought  to  prepare  us  to  interpret  aright  the 
nature  of  the  atonement  made  by  Jesus  Christ.  We  thus 
have  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the  atonement  very 
much  narrowed. 

The  point  at  which  I  differ  from  you  is  when  you  say  that 
the  essential  feature  of  the  Old  Testament  sacrifice  indicates, 
first,  **a  transfer  of  penalty":  and  basing  your  argument 
upon  this,  you  proceed  to  make  out  what  would  seem  a  very 
plausible,  if  not  a  very  strong,  case  for  the  theory  of  substitu- 
tion. It  is  of  enormous  moment  that  we  should  be  minutely 
correct  in  our  foundations,  for  the  least  deviation  here  from 
the  truth  will  lead  us  far  enough  astray.  What  I  call  your 
attention  to,  then,  is  this,  that  the  typical  sacrifices  of  the 
law  were  not  so  much,  nor  intrinsically,  atonements,  as  that 
tkey  taught  the  doctrine  and  the  meaning  of  atonemefU.  Now 
observe  \mder  what  circumstances  they  could  do  this.  I  ask 
what  was  the  very  first  thing  that  was  done  or  implied  as 
touching  the  intended  victim?  Not  what  you  have  said — 
viz.,  "  the  transfer  of  the  sinner's  penalty,''  but  the  contraction 
of  the  sinner's  guilt.  I  do  not  dispute  with  you  the  fact,  that 
intrinsically  the  creature  was  not  transmuted  in  its  nature ; 
but  what  I  urge  as  a  principle,  not  to  be  questioned,  I  think, 
that  by  the  very  touch  of  the  sinner,  and  by  its  very  associa- 
tion with  the  sinner,  it  was  taught  that  the  victim  became 
thus  a  partaker  of  the  corruption  that  pertained  to  the 
sinner.  And  hence  the  great  instruction  from  the  law  of 
sacrifice  was  this,  that  in  these  circumstances  the  creatv/re  must 
die,  m  order  to  have  the  guilt  thus  contracted  removed.  The 
corruption  was  in  the  blood,  and  the  blood  must  be  poured 
out ;  and  only  when  poured  out  was  the  corruption  by  which 
it  was  defiled  taken  away. 

Now  there  are  two  things  which  I  must  take  exception  to 
in  your  fundamental  proposition— viz.,  the  use  of  the  word 
"  transfer  "  and  the  use  of  the  word  "  penalty."  There  was  no 
transfer  in  the  sense  of  substitution — for  transfer  in  the  sense 
of  substitution  means  an  exchange  of  conditions,  or  at  all 
events,  a  dislodgment  of  what  belonged  to  the  sinner,  in  virtue 
of  its  transference  to  the  victim.    But  while  there  was  a  com-* 
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munication  of  the  sinner's  guilt  by  the  law  of  contact — ^that 
law,  for  example,  which  prevailed,  or  was  supposed  to  prevail, 
in  leprosy — ^the  fact  of  communicating  the  defilement  did  not 
in  the  least  degree  relieve  the  diseased  one  of  his  pMution :  he 
remained  a  leper  stilL  Again,  there  was  no  transfer  of  the 
"  penalty."  What  was  the  penalty  ?  It  was  death  in  respect 
to  the  guilt — that  is,  it  was  the  removal  of  the  guilt ;  and  this 
could  only  be  by  death.  What,  then,  did  the  offerer  do  ?  He 
proceeded  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  victim,  which  had  con- 
tracted his  guilt,  and  in  so  doing  he  declared  his  ovm  sorrow 
for  his  sin,  and  by  consequence  his  ovm  death  to  the  sin,  here 
so  emphatically  symbolised.  This  very  process — ^viz.,  the  re- 
pudiation of  the  sin,  the  throwing  of  the  sin  overboard — con- 
stituted, and  alone  constituted,  the  a^a-i^;  or  removal  of  the 
sin.  The  pouring  out  of  the  blood  of  the  victim  could  never 
take  away  the  sin  of  the  offerer ;  but  the  pouring  out  of  the 
blood  of  the  victim  was  a  very  emphatic  way  of  expressing 
the  offerer's  abhorrence  of  his  sin,  and  therefore  of  his  turning 
from  his  sin,  as  that  which  made  him  offensive  unto  God, 
In  these  circumstances,  and  in  these  circumstances  alone,  was 
there  an  atonement  for  sin  by  the  offering  up  of  the  sacrifice. 
The  law  taught  that  sin,  in  order  to  be  forgiven,  must  be 
sacrificed  and  slain — that  is,  the  life  of  sin  must  be  removed. 
Nothing  could  impress  this  more  strongly  than  the  process 
that  the  creature,  which  had  by  special  contact  with  the 
offerer  acquired  his  contamination,  should  be  slain  on  that 
account.  Had  there  been  a  transfer  of  the  offerer's  guilt 
when  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  victim,  in  the  sense  that  the 
offerer  was  thereby  relieved  of  his  sin,  of  course  the  offerer 
in  that  case  was  made  sinless,  whether  the  creature  was  sacri- 
ficed or  not ;  but  there  is  not  a  hint  in  the  Old  Testament  of 
any  such  dogma  as  this,  and  yet  it  has  been  the  bane  of  New 
Testament  teaching  to  found  upon  Old  Testament  teaching 
the  dogma  of  substitution.  There  is  no  countenance  given  to 
it  but  what  arises  from  our  own  misconception. 

As  to  your  text  from  Joshua,  I  confess  I  am  surprised  that 
you  can  regard  it  as  supporting  your  interpretation.  That 
text  simply  intimates  that  every  man  shall  bear  his  own  guilt 
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If  the  man  in  the  circumstances  went  out  of  doors,  he  had 
broken  the  covenant,  he  therefore  was  guilty;  if  the  man 
should  stay  within  and  yet  be  killed,  then  we  have  broken  the 
covenant,  we  are  therefore  guilty.  I  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  such  a  text  will  do  anything  but  serve  your  doc- 
trine, that  guilt  and  punishment  may  be  transferred  from  one 
person  to  another  in  the  sense  of  substitution. 

S,  Do  you  really  mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  diversion  of 
the  penal  stroke  from  the  wrong-doer  to  one  who  occupies  the 
place  of  his.  substitute  ?  What,  then,  I  would  ask  you,  can  be 
the  meaning  of  Isaiah  when  he  describes  Messiah  as  an 
"ofTering  for  sin,"  as  "wounded  for  our  transgressions,"  as 
"  healing  us  by  His  stripes,"  as  "  pouring  out  His  soul  (His 
life)  unto  death,"  and  so  forth?  Does  not  such  language 
indicate  a  transfer  of  penalty?  I  do  not  dispute  that  the 
transfer  of  penalty  involves  the  transfer  of  guilt,  because  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  one,  having  no  guilt,  should  suffer  the 
punishment  of  another,  unless  the  obligation  to  suffer  was 
also  transferred — that  is,  if  there  be  vicarious  punishment, 
there  must  be  vicarious  obligation.  Only,  as  I  take  it — as  I 
think  all  must  take  it — ^the  transfer  of  guilt  is  symbolised,  even 
as  that  of  punishment.  I  do  not  dispute  as  to  the  contrac- 
tion of  guilt — that  it  was  symbolised  by  the  offender  placing 
his  hands  on  the  head  of  the  animal,  in  consideration  of  whose 
death  we  have  been  accustomed  to  think  he  was  forgiven. 
The  scapegoat  is  a  remarkable  case  in  point,  for  Aaron  was 
required  to  "  confess  over  him  all  the  iniquities  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  and  all  their  transgressions,  and  all  their  sins, 
putting  them  upon  the  head  of  the  goat"  Here,  I  think,  we 
have  the  idea  of  transmitted  guilt  I  do  not  say  that  by  "  the 
laying  on  of  hands,"  whether  we  refer  to  Jacob  laying  his 
hands  on  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  or  to  Christ  laying  His  hands 
on  little  children,  or  to  any  other  similar  doings,  that  any 
special  power,  gift,  or  influence  was  actually  transmitted 
thereby,  but  there  was  at  least  the  symbol  of  conveyance; 
and  so  I  grant  that  there  was  a  merely  symbolical  conveyance 
of  guilt  by  the  imposition  of  hands  on  the  devoted  animal. 
Now  what  I  gather  from  this  is,  that  the  guilt  of  the  offerer 
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ceremonially  passed  from  him  to  the  victim,  which  then 
safifered  the  penalty ;  and  that  this  was  typical  of  the  guilt 
and  penalty  of  our  sin  being  laid  upon  Christ,  whose  sacrifice 
thus  became  efficacious. 

F.  My  friend,  your  argument,  if  worth  anything,  goes  com- 
pletely to  destroy  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  sacrifice.  Observe 
what  you  say.  You  say  that  guilt  hath  ceremonially  passed 
from  us  to  Christ,  and  that  therefore  His  sacrifice  was  effica- 
cious. Was  it  not  because  guilt  ceremonially  only,  but  not 
really,  passed  upon  the  animal  that  the  Uood  of  .the  animal 
covid  not  take  axoay  sin  f  If  there  was  no  guilt  really  in  the 
animal,  then  of  course  no  guilt  could,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  be  taken  away  by  its  death.  Observe  what  guilt  really 
means.  Guilt  means  criminality :  guilt  implies  moral  blame 
— i.e.f  the  violation  of  moral  law ;  but  if  moral  law  be  want- 
ing, there  can  be  no  transgression  of  moral  law.  Now,  as 
regards  mere  animals,  creatures  void  of  a  rational  nature, 
there  can  be  really  no  transmission  of  guilt,  because,  being 
without  moral  law,  they  are  incapable  of  having  guilt  strictly 
so  called  imparted  to  them.  Moreover,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  guilt  cannot  be  transmitted  by  any  mechanical  con- 
trivance. Guilt  must  come  from  within,  and  not  from  with- 
out— "not  that  which  entereth  into  a  man  defileth  a  man, 
but  that  which  cometh  forth  from  a  man,  that  defileth  a  man." 
By  the  Lord's  authority,  then,  I  say  that  guiU  is  not  trans- 
missMe  from  one  to  another;  and  this,  as  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show,  consists  with  our  highest  reason.  That  the  lesson  of 
evil  and  of  its  deserts  might  be  impressed  upon  an  infantine 
people,  and  that  animal  victims  were  commanded  to  be  used 
for  this  end,  only  shows  that  the  animal  creation  were  given 
for  the  needs  of  man ;  but  when  we  are  wise  enough  to  have 
a  Saviour  placed  in  our  midst,  and  to  see  what  guilt  is,  and 
what  the  occasion  of  guilt  is,  and  to  see  that  the  former  is  not 
in  Christ,  and  was  not,  while  the  latter  was,  then  we  are  in  a 
situation  to  see  what  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  really  efiected. 
Here,  then,  I  ask,  how  could  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  take  away 
guilt,  if  there  was  no  guilt  really  transmitted  to  Him  for  the 
purpose  of  being  taken  away  ?    If  the  guilt  that  was  on  Christ 
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was  merely  symbolical  sin — ^that  is,  putative  guilt — that  is, 
the  name  but  not  the  reality  of  guilt — when,  in  point  of  fact, 
there  was  no  guilty  how  could  His  sacrifice  touch  the  question 
of  guilt?  And  how,  in  that  case,  could  His  sacrifice  take 
away  guilt  ?  How  could  it  take  away  that  which,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  could  not  be  sacrificed  if  in  Him  it  literally  had  no 
existence  ?  That  question  has  not  been  answered,  and  upon 
your  principles  I  suspect  it  cannot  be  answered.  I  must  keep 
you  to  this  point  I  have  told  you  how  far  I  agree  with  you 
as  to  the  question  of  transmission.  There  was  the  symbol  of 
transmission  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  you  have  pointed  out, 
by  the  imposition  of  hands,  and  then  there  came  the  death  of 
the  victim,  in  virtue  of  this  supposed  contamination. 

It  may  be  asked,  Why  should  the  creature  be  sacrificed  and 
slain  for  reasons  that  in  point  of  fact  did  not  exist  ?  Why 
should  it  be  slain  for  sin  when  it  had  no  sin  ?  It  is  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  say  that  the  creature  was  made  for  man,  and 
must  be  made  to  serve  the  interests  of  man ;  and  it  was  of 
the  utmost  moment  for  man  that  he  should  be  taught  the 
doctrine  that,  in  order  to  propitiate  Gk)d,  sin  must  he  slain ; 
and  the  life  of  the  creature  was  as  nothing  when  this  doctrine 
could  be  effectually  taught  in  no  other  way  than  by  its  death. 
Thus  do  we  account  most  satisfactorily  for  the  death  of  the 
animal  slain  in  sacrifice  for  sin.  The  less  served  the  purposes 
of  the  greater. 

I  have  also  told  you  wherein  I  totally  differ  from  you  as  to 
the  question  of  transmission.  I  differ  from  you  when  you  say 
that  the  guilt  of  the  offerer  ceremonially  departed  from  him 
to  the  victim.  It  did  no  such  thing ;  and  I  maintain  there  is 
no  teaching  in  the  Old  Testament,  nor  in  the  New,  to  support 
such  a  dogma.  Hence  the  teaching  that "  the  sacrifices  of 
God  are  a  broken  spirit,"  and  love  is  better  than  offerings. 
We  know  that  pollutions  pass  from  one  to  another  by  the  law 
of  contact,  and  that  infection  thereby  spreads ;  but  we  do  not 
know  that  the  party  from  whom  the  infection  proceeds  does 
thereby  become  freed  from  his  defilement.  It  is  not  so :  it 
never  was.  He  who  communicates  the  evil  still  retains  the 
evil ;  and  the  death  of  the  inferior  victim  on  account  of  the 
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supposed  evil,  only  intimated  that,  while  the  death  of  sin  was 
inevitable  in  the  superior,  who  was  spared,  there  might  be  "  a 
living  way" — a  way  in  which  the  death  of  sin  should  be 
accomplished,  and  yet  the  life  of  the  person  be  spared — ^a  way 
in  which  man  might  become  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  sin,  and 
yet  be  "  a  living  sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable  to  God."  This 
"new  and  living  way" — new  and  limng  as  contrasted  with 
the  symbolical  ordinances  of  the  Old  Testament,  came  to  be 
clearly  developed  and  manifested  under  the  New  Testament. 
And  this  leads  me  to  speak  now  of  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  indeed  an  efficacious  sacrifice  in  putting  away  sin. 

S.  I  do  not  see,  upon  your  principles,  how  Christ  could  take 
away  sin.  You  have  told  us  that  sin  cannot  be  taken  away 
where  it  does  not  exist:  now  Christ  had  no  sin.  If  you 
agree  in  this,  you  land  yourself  in  a  dilemma  out  of  which  it 
will  not  be  easy  for  you  to  escape. 

F.  It  may  be  so ;  but  let  me  tell  you,  I  was  quite  prepared 
to  anticipate  such  an  objection  as  this  which  you  now  offer. 
I  am  ready  to  allow  all  that  the  New  Testament  says  about 
the  sinlessness  of  Christ:  you  cannot  quote  a  text  on  this 
head  but  I  bow  to  it  most  lovingly.  I  agree  with  you  that 
there  was  the  manifestation  of  no  sin  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
there  could  not  be  if  He  was  *'  bom  of  God  ";  for  "  he  that  is 
bom  of  God  cannot  sin."  How  could  he  ?  How  could  a  soul 
that  is  totally  under  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God  have 
sin,  or  exhibit  sin  ?  To  say  so  would  be  to  charge  the  Spirit 
of  God  as  being  the  prompter  of  sin.  That  cannot,  of  course, 
be  imagined  for  a  moment.  Jesus  Christ,  therefore,  as  one 
that  was  "  led  by  the  Spirit,"  could  not  sin,  nor  show  the  least 
taint  of  sin ;  because,  if  all  the  outlets  of  His  life  were  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  exhibited  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Holy  Spirit,  then  they  must  partake  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  God,  and  be  the  work  of  God. 

But  while  I  say  all  this,  and  say  it  in  the  fullest  sense,  it 
does  not  in  the  least  militate  against  the  fact  that  Jesus  was 
"  made  sin  "  in  that  He  was  "  made  flesh."  Now  I  beseech 
you  to  notify  this  all-important  fact,  for  it  is  not  duly  con- 
sidered as  it  ought  to  be :  I  maintain  it  is  not  scripturally 
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upheld  as  Scripture  didy  proclaims  it  There  is  the  dread — 
the  legitimate  dread,  I  allow — of  ascribing  anything  like  real 
sin  to  Our  Lord,  so  great,  that  we  have  not  permitted  to  our- 
selves due  freedom  in  the  treatment  of  this  central  subject  of 
our  faith.  Could  we  have  seen  how  it  was  possible  to  find 
sin  in  Christ  as  something  to  be  "  put  away  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Himself,"  and  yet  have  retained  the  doctrine  of  the  immacu- 
late character  of  Christ,  the  doctrine  of  atonement  would 
have  been  settled  long  ago,  upon  fixed  and  determinate  prin- 
ciples, which  all  could  understand.  But  two  things  have 
militated  against  this.  First,  the  fact  that  we  have  failed  to 
decide  on  the  question.  Whence  comes  sin  / — that  is,  wherein 
do  the  very  foundations  of  human  sin  lie  ?  and  secondly,  the 
fact  that  we  know  not  how  to  ascribe  sin  to  our  Lord,  while 
in  the  same  breath  we  say  He  had  "  no  sin."  Were  the  first 
question  settled  and  agreed  on,  the  second  would  speedily 
disappear. 

Now  as  regards  the  foundations  of  human  sin,  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  Scriptures  attribute  this  to  "  the 
flesh."  Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  evade  this 
conclusion;  and  Scripture  has  been  searched  to  find  some 
meanings  of  the  term  flesh,  which  do  not  imply  the  element 
of  sin :  and  hence  the  adversaries  of  the  doctrine,  that  human 
flesh  is  very  distinctly  spoken  of  as  "  the  flesh  of  sin,"  that  is, 
the  ground  which  produces  sin  in  the  soul,  have  thought  they 
could  triumph  here.  The  attempts  are  futile  in  the  extreme ; 
so  much  so,  that  man's  sinful  condition  by  nature  is  called 
*  carnal,"  for  "  they  that  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God." 
It  has  been  thought  that,  if  the  soul  as  an  immaterial  agent 
is  said  to  have  its  contamination  from  a  purely  material 
cause,  such  as  the  body  of  the  flesh,  we  thereby  countenance 
the  doctrine  of  materialism  as  regards  the  souL  The  conclu- 
sion is  absurd.  If  the  soul  were  not  affected  by  the  body,  I 
should  have  nothing  to  say ;  but  no  person  who  admits  the 
patent  facts  of  the  soul  being  every  moment  influenced  by  the 
body,  and  as  being  indeed  the  representative  of  our  bodily 
influences,  will  question  this  connection.  They  cannot,  there- 
fore, with  consistency  question  the  fact,  that  the  bodily  char- 
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acteristics  are  thrown  upon  the  soul,  and  in  fact  that  these 
form  all  that  is  known  or  can  be  gathered  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  7ne — 1.«.,  of  the  personality  of  the  soul,  in  its  very 
foundations.  And  it  is  curious  to  note  the  fact  that,  as 
regards  the  doctrine  of  sin,  this  ia  unwittingly  admitted  when 
it  is  said  that ''  all  mankind  descending  from  Adam  are  held 
as  fallen  creatures  by  ordinary  generation;  and  that  they 
have  sinned  in  him  and  fallen  with  him  in  his  first  trans- 
gression." In  short,  sin  comes  to  the  soul  by  the  propagation 
of  sinful  flesh. 

Now  what  are  we  told  ?  We  are  told  that  "  God,  sending 
His  Son  in  the  likeness  (or  sameness)  of  sinful  flesh  (the  flesh 
of  sin — ^that  is,  the  flesh  which  generates  sin),  did,  as  touching 
sin,  condemn  sin  in  the  flesh"  (Bom.  viiL  3).  "He  was  put 
to  death  in  the  flesh."  And  why?  Because  the  very 
springs  of  sin  lay  in  the  flesh ;  and  if  the  very  springs  of  sin 
were  therein  dried  up,  in  that  case  dn  was  pv4,  away.  Christ 
took  the  body  of  our  flesh.  Not  one  hint  is  given  in  Scrip- 
ture that  He  took  a  different  kind  of  flesh  from  what  essen- 
tially belongs  to  man.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  variously  and 
very  emphatically  expressed  that  He  was  "  made  of  a  woman," 
"made  of  the  seed  of  David,"  "came  out  of  the  loins  of 
Abraham,"  and  was  of  the  posterity  "of  the  fathers,"  and 
that,  "forasmuch  as  the  children  of  men  are  partakers  of 
flesh  and  blood.  He  also  Himself  in  like  manner  shared  the 
same,  that  through  death  He  might  discomfit  him  who  had 
the  power  of  death — that  is,  the  devil."  What  I  say,  then,  is 
this :  that  if  Christ  took  upon  Him  our  human  body  as  the 
foundation  of  His  human  personality,  then  He  took  upon  Him 
that  which  is  the  very  ground  of  our  sin.  This  conclusion 
cannot  be  logically  evaded  or  avoided ;  it  cannot  be  consist- 
ently set  aside ;  it  cannot  be  scripturally  eluded.  What,  then, 
we  say  i&  this,  that  when  the  Word  was  "  made  flesh,"  the 
Word  was  of  necessity  "  made  sin."  ^ 

^  It  does  seem  harsh  to  say  that  the  Word  was  "  made  sin  "  ;  but  in  reason 
not  more  harsh  than  to  say  the  Word  was  ^*  made  flesh.*'  We  know  that  God 
is  essentially  a  Spirit,  an  intelligent  Spirit,  which  in  the  nature  of  things  can- 
not be  re^;arded  as  flesh  ;  and  we  know  in  like  manner  that  Qod  is  essential 
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And  yet  in  Him  was  no  sin  found,  for  He  put  away  sin  by 
the  sacrifice  of  Himself.  He  had  the  burden  of  our  sin  when 
He  had  the  burden  of  our  body,  with  all  its  natural  cravings, 
brought  to  bear  upon  Him ;  but  these  never  afiTected  Him,  so 
as  to  have  their  outlets  gratified ;  on  the  contrary  they  were 
one  and  all  duly  sacrificed  by  Him,  till  in  Him  they  had  no 
being  at  all;  and  finally,  the  very  body  itself,  as  a  living 
body,  was  sacrificed  upon  the  tree,  not  only  as  being  that 
body  which  was  once  the  depository  of  sin,  but  also  as  indi- 
cating this,  that  its  cravings  should  have  no  dominion  in  the 
soul,  even  when  these  cravings  were  a  cry  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  its  life. 

In  this  way  we  can  perceive  that  the  life  of  Christ  on 
earth  was  a  life  which  betokened  the  sacrifice  of  sin,  and  that 
His  death  upon  the  cross  was  the  climax  or  finishing-stroke 
of  that  sacrifice.  We  can  see  that  while  sin  was  not  per- 
mitted to  appear,  sin  was  literally  put  away  by  the  sacrifice 
of  Himself — that  is,  of  Himself  as  regards  the  foundation 
of  tjie  human  personality,  out  of  which  the  cravings  of  sin 
do  spring.  In  short.  His  death  was  emphatically  the  death 
of  sin. 

S.  I  scarcely  know  if  I  can  realise  to  myself  the  meaning 
and  eflfect  of  all  you  have  said.  First,  I  think  you  have  said 
that  the  springs  of  human  sin  are  in  the  flesh ;  second,  that 
these  springs  flood  the  soul,  and  so  characterise  it  with  sin. 
Granting  all  this,  and  granting  that  Christ  took  to  Him  a 
body  of  sinful  flesh,  surely  in  that  case  the  soul  of  Christ  was 
made  sinful  by  reason  of  the  springs  of  the  sinful  flesh  spend- 
ing themselves  on  His  soul.  I  do  not  see  in  what  way  you 
clear  yourself  of  this  dilemma,  more  especially  if  it  be  true, 
as  you  seem  to  indicate,  that  the  very  personality  of  the  soul 
as  a  me,  has  its  foundation  in  the  body — in  short,  that  radi- 

righteoiisneBs  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  unrighteousness.  But  surely,  as 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  may  weU  be  said  that  God  is  "  made  flesh,"  in  the 
▼ery  fact  that  the  divine  nature  may  be  seen  as  beaming  through  our  coun- 
tenance of  human  flesh,  so  in  like  manner  it  may  be  said  that  the  Word  was 
**  made  sin,"  when  made  to  carry  about  with  Him  that  body,  which  was  acces- 
sible to  all  the  temptations  of  Satan  and  of  the  world ;  and  which,  as  flesh, 
must  of  necessity  have  its  own  proper  cravings  and  impulses. 
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cally  the  /  of  the  soul  represents  only  what  pertains  to  the 
animal  bodily  frame, — ^that  it  has  the  consciousness  only  of 
its  mere  bodily  experiences,  and  is  an  /,  only  as  disclosing 
the  being  of  these  states  expressed  in  and  by  the  souL  I 
confess  I  should  like  to  know  in  what  way  you  avoid  this 
conclusion  of  a  sinful  condition  of  soul  being  fundamentally 
begotten  in  Christ,  when  you  tell  me  that  this  very  thing 
constitutes  the  sinfulness  of  that  estate  into  which  man  fell. 

F.  I  answer  you  frankly  and  explicitly  on  this  point. 
Jesus  was  begotten  as  to  His  soul  as  we  are ;  for  He  had  all 
the  symptoms  of  infancy  and  childhood  as  we  have,  and 
gradually  expanded  in  mind  as  we  do ;  for  we  are  told  that 
"  He  increased  in  wisdom  and  in  stature."'  That  He  had  there- 
fore the  soul  of  a  man  is  no  more  to  be  doubted  or  questioned 
than  that  He  had  the  body  of  a  man ;  and  further,  that  the 
human  soul  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  its  source  or  origin  was  in 
perfect  conformity  to  the  body,  is  what  I  may  not  deny.  The 
question  then  arises,  What  was  the  nature  of  that  body? 
With  what  body  did  He  come  into  the  world  ?  We  are  told 
that  He  had  not  a  human  father, — ^that  Joseph,  the  husband 
of  Mary  (as  he  came  to  be),  was  not  His  father,  but  that  Jesus 
was  begotten  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin, 
and  that  He  was  made  of  the  seed,  and  therefore  of  the 
substance,  of  the  woman.  We  are  told,  notwithstanding 
this  supernatural  origin  of  the  child  Jesus,  that  yet  He  was 
carried  and  developed  in  the  womb  during  the  natural  period 
of  pregnancy,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  blood  of  the 
mother  had  flowed  in  the  veins  of  His  body  as  all  one  blood. 
These  are  facts  which  we  must  fairly  look  in  the  face. 

What,  then,  has  first  to  be  noticed  is,  whether  there  was  any- 
thing in  connection  with  the  body  of  Jesus,  not  belonging  to 
ordinary  human  bodies.  We  are  told  He  was  not  bom  according 
to  ordinary  generation.  There  was  a  special  interposition  of 
God  to  produce  His  birth  in  an  extraordinary  way :  in  short, 
the  miraculous  hand  of  the  Holy  Ghost  made  what  we  must 
regard  as  a  special  man  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin.  There  must 
have  been  a  reason  for  this ;  and  if  we  can  rightly  find  the 
reason,  we  shall  best  establish  the  doctrine  as  to  the  nature  of 
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that  manhood.  One  thing  we  must  ever  remember — viz,,  the 
laws  of  Divine  operation.  For  example,  nothing  is  too  diflScult 
for  God  to  do ;  but  God  will  not  accomplish  aught  that  would 
in  the  least  degree  imply  any  imperfection  in  His  previous 
work,  or  aught  that  would  imply  an  infringement  of  the 
liberty  He  had  given  to  His  creature  man.  Let  us  only  notice 
what  Gk)d  had  been  doing  since  the  Fall.  He  had  been  giving 
to  man  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  such  measure  as 
man  might  have  surely  received ;  and  yet  man  was  constantly 
running  counter  thereto.  It  had  become  evident  that  man, 
iom  a/xording  to  ordinary  generation,  would  not  receive  and 
retain  the  Holy  GJwst.  What,  then,  does  God  choose  to  do  ? 
He  does  not  make  a  new  man  ah  initio ;  He  does  not  make 
a  fresh  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  or  in  any  extra- 
ordinary way ;  He  does  not  make  new  flesh,  or  employ  new 
blood  in  the  introduction  of  Jesus ;  but  we  are  expressly  told 
He  took  the  seed  of  the  woman,  and,  consequently,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  woman,  and  out  of  this  He  made  a  man — ^a  man 
that  should  not  strictly  represent  any  individuality  among 
men,  but  only  the  race ;  and  He  made  a  man  that  should  be  a 
free  and  full  and  unlimited  partaker  of  the  Holy  Gho&t. 

Here,  then,  as  I  apprehend,  we  have  the  accomplishment 
of  what  God  had  striven  to  accompUsh,  and  what  God  would 
practically  carry  out  in  the  world.  God's  resolve  was  that 
man  should  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  by  ordinary  teaching,  and 
so  become  regenerated  and  recovered  thereby,  even  as  man 
had  put  aside  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  had  taken,  instead,  the 
teaching  of  Satan.  God's  special  interposition  for  this  great 
end  was  the  introduction  of  the  man  Jesus  Christ,  with  a  full 
equipment  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  introduced  Christ  into  the 
world,  not  as  one  that  had  no  trials  to  encounter, — ^trials,  too, 
that  belonged  to  man,  such  as  man  could  understand,  and  see, 
and  feel,  as  the  trials  which  he  had  to  encounter  in  the  world 
if  he  yielded  himself  to  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Ghost, — ^but 
trials  fundamentally  from  the  flesh — ^trials  through  the  flesh 
from  the  world,  and  trials  through  both  from  the  devil.  We 
see,  then,  in  the  reason  for  the  introduction  of  Christ,  what 
of  necessity  constituted  the  condition  of  Christ  in  the  world. 
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In  Christ  we  had  one  who  was  literally  and  truly  "  bom  under 
the  law," — ^under  the  law  of  the  flesh,  in  as  far  as  He  was 
born  with  human  passions  and  affections  ;  and  this,  too,  that  He 
might  be  amenable  to  the  Mosaic  law,  as  being  bom  a  Jew, 
and  be  declared  by  the  covenant  of  circumcision  subject  to  its 
jurisdiction.  This  is  a  point  of  moment  to  consider ;  for  had 
not  Christ  been  "  bom  under  the  law  "  of  the  flesh,  {is  we  now 
are  bom,  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  to  have  re- 
garded Him  as  born  "  under  the  law  "  of  Moses,  as  the  law 
given  to  Israel. 

What  we  have  in  Jesus  Christ,  then,  is  not  only  an 
exemplification  of  that  terrible  discipline,  under  which  alone 
a  full  and  absolute  recovery  of  man  can  be  achieved,  but  the 
forth-setting  of  that  discipline  in  order  to  its  general  applica- 
tion in  the  world.  All  that  God  required  was  the  recovery  of 
man  from  his  fallen  condition  of  sinfulness.  This  recovery 
consisted  in  the  putting  away  of  sin  and  the  bringing  in  of 
righteousness.  The  Spirit  of  God  had  striven  long  for  this, 
and  without  results  satisfactory  to  God  or  beneficial  to  man. 
Jesus  is  brought  in  as  "  the  Word  made  flesh " — ^that  is,  as 
one  manifesting  the  divine  nature  amid  the  contrariety  of 
man's  nature,  so  far  as  the  root  of  that  nature  lay  in  the  body 
of  the  flesh ;  and  this  contrariety  Jesus  had  to  destroy  by  the 
entire  sacrifice  of  the  will  of  man  to  the  impulses  of  God. 

This  was  the  work  given  Him  to  do,  and  He  did  it ;  and 
"  He  hath  left  us  an  example  that  we  should  follow  His  steps. 
First,  He  has  left  us  the  legacy  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  as  far 
as  He  has  given  to  us  all  the  benefit  of  the  divine  instruction 
in  righteousness  which  His  own  life  manifested ;  and  second, 
He  has  left  us  the  legacy  of  a  free,  full,  and  perfect  redemp- 
tion, acquirable  by  us,  if  we  have  but  suiKcient  faith  to  lay 
hold  of  Christ  and  apply  His  case  to  ourselves,  for  the  destmc- 
tion  of  sin  and  for  the  manifestation  of  righteousness. 

8.  I  have  listened  with  care  and  attention  to  all  that  you 
have  advanced  as  touching  the  atonement  made  by  the  Lord 
Jesus.  I  frankly  acknowledge  that  the  subject  is  a  difficult 
one.  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  going  into  the  question  of  sin 
so  lengthily :  it  is  one  which  has  puzzled  and  perplexed  me 
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exceedingly,  and  what  you  have  advanced  demands  patient 
consideration.  What  I  want  now  to  see  is  whether  your 
views  of  Old  Testament  teaching  and  New  Testament  fulfil- 
ment are,  in  the  first  place,  in  analogy  with  Scripture ;  and 
in  the  second  place,  in  conformity  with  one  another.  I  con- 
fess that  in  Scripture  interpretation  you  introduce  views 
which  are  somewhat  new  to  me ;  and  if  they  are  new,  they 
ought,  on  that  very  account,  to  be  well  tried  before  they  are 
admitted.  I  have  said  to  you  that  the  question  of  sin  has 
been  on  all  hands  the  difficulty  in  the  question  of  atonement ; 
and  we  have  been  able  as  yet  to  find  nothing  better  than  the 
doctrine  of  substitution  to  meet  the  difficulty.  I  am  honest 
enough  to  allow  that  it  does  not  take  away  the  difficulty  as 
to  how  the  absolutely  sinless  can  take  away  from  itself  that 
which  does  not  exist  in  itself ;  nor  can  I  say  how  the  sub- 
jective affliction  of  sufiFering  should  remove  the  objective  and 
abstract  condition  of  corruption ;  yet  I  cannot  admit  the  per- 
sonal sinfulness  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  face  of  so 
many  clear  statements  to  the  contrary ;  and  notwithstanding 
all  this,  I  can  no  more  question  the  fact  of  atonement  by  the 
Lord  Jesus  than  I  can  question  the  fact  of  my  own  existence. 
This  makes  me  open  at  all  events  to  hear  your  views.  I  have 
heretofore  never  doubted  and  never  questioned  the  sentiment 
that  the  sin-offerings  of  the  Jews  were  to  be  regarded  as 
substitutionary  offerings  in  behalf  of  the  offerers ;  and  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  sentiment  has  with  me  lain 
very  much  at  the  foundation  of  the  doctrine  of  substitution 
as  regards  the  Lord  Jesus  being  held  as  vicariously  placed  in 
our  room  and  stead.  If  you  can  fairly  do  away  with  the 
interpretation  of  substitution  as  regards  the  type,  you  will  do 
not  a  little  to  set  aside  the  doctrine  of  substitution  as  regards 
the  antitype.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
how  far  I  can  accept  your  estimate  of  sin  as  in  Christ — or 
rather,  I  think  you  would  say,  on  Christ,  without  a  closer 
examination  of  this  intricate  subject. 

F.  I  do  not  find  fault.  The  Scripture  says,  "Let  every 
man  be  fully  convinced  in  his  own  mind."  It  is  only  out  of 
rational  conviction  that  any  good  can  accrue  either  to  the 
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Church  or  to  the  individual ;  and  rational  conviction  must  be 
founded  on  principles  that  (whether  they  be  acceptable  to 
our  feelings  or  otherwise)  commend  themselves  to  our  reason- 
ing intelligence,  as  consistent  with  the  divine  character,  and 
consonant  to  our  human  condition  and  requirements.  Well, 
then,  as  regards  the  maxim  of  substitution  in  a  question  of 
guUt,  I  am  prepared  to  show  you  that  it  never  was  admitted 
in  the  Old  Testament, — I  mean  it  never  was  admitted  as  a 
maxim  of  divine  teaching.  That  substitution  is  admitted  in 
commercial  matters,  is  consistent  with  human  experience 
throughout.  Nobody  doubts,  for  example,  that  a  man  of 
means  may  assume  the  place  of  the  debtor,  and  pay  the  debts 
due  by  the  debtor,  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  the  creditor. 
Looked  at  as  a  question  of  outward  moveahlea,  for  which  a 
man  is  responsible,  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  doctrine  of 
substitution ;  and  we  find  it  constantly  realised  in  the  world, 
that  one  man  can  supply  in  behalf  of  another  the  things  for 
which  he  is  bound  to  pay.  But  ours  is  not  a  question  of 
mere  obfective  m/yveahles,  and  their  transference  to  another ;  it  is 
fundamentally  and  primarily  a  matter  of  ffuUt,  a  question  of 
crime;  and  its  removal  is  possible  only  in  one  way — viz.,  its 
displacement  from  the  soul.  I  beseech  you,  then,  to  note 
that  the  question  as  to  this  kind  of  debt  cannot  be  settled  but 
by  the  dislodgment,  first,  of  the  evil  complained  of,  from  our 
bosom.  Can  there  be  any  substitution  in  a  question  of  crime  ? 
Was  there  ever  such  a  thing  in  the  world  ?  Was  ever  the 
doctrine  of  substitution  of  one  man  for  another  in  a  question 
of  crime  under  any  true  morality  ?  Is  it  consistent  with  sound 
moral  principles  ?  Has  Grod,  in  all  His  revelations  to  the 
children  of  men,  given  forth  one  single  dictum  that  will  fairly 
bear  this  meaning?  Has  he  not,  on  the  contrary,  in  His 
Word  most  prominently  resisted  any  such  maxim  ? 

S.  Are  we  not  told  that "  God  visits  the  iniquity  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children  ? "  and  is  it  not  a  fact  that  fathers 
have  to  suffer  for  the  iniquity  of  their  children  ? 

F.  Granted;  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  subject 
before  us  ?  What  you  speak  of  has  respect  to  the  doctrine 
of  contamination ;  that  doctrine  under  which  we  are  asked  to 
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contemplate  the  infliction  of  penalty  on  one  man  as  the  tak- 
ing away  of  another's  guilt,  as  if  the  objective  sufiFering  of  a 
substitute  could  remove  that  which  it  does  not  reach,  and 
does  not  so  much  as  touch.  This  doctrine,  I  say,  was  repu- 
diated in  the  exposition  laid  down  by  the  prophet,  that  "  the 
son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,  neither  shall  the 
father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  son,"  so  as  to  take  it  away 
from  him  who  properly  holds  it.  No;  he  adds,  "the  right- 
eousness of  the  righteous  shall  be  upon  him,  and  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  wicked  shall  be  upon  him."  **  Every  man  shall 
bear  his  own  burden."  This  maxim  cannot  be  turned  aside, 
because  a  thing  must  be  what  it  is.  Hence  it  is  said  that 
"  the  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die ; "  and  that  maxim  never 
has  been  gainsaid,  and  never  can  be  gainsaid,  because  the 
removal  of  sin  is  practically  the  death  of  the  sinner.  What, 
therefore,  goes  to  explain  our  case  is  this,  that  we  may  be 
made  to  die  unto  sin  aiid  live  unto  righteousness,  while  yet 
the  bodily  life  is  sustained. 

We  are  told  that  this  is  eflfected  through  the  blood  of 
Christ  alone,  and  I  believe  it  most  thoroughly ;  the  blood  of 
Christ  can  do  it  But  what  is  the  blood  of  Christ  ?  Is  it 
not  that  life  of  Christ  which  He  carried  with  Him  into  the 
Holy  of  Holies  ?  "  The  law  of  tfie  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ 
Jesus  makes  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death " — ^that 
is,  the  application  of  the  life  of  Christ  cleanses  me  from  sin. 
But  what  is  this  application?  It  was  anticipated  in  Old 
Testament  times  by  the  very  effect  intended  to  be  produced 
in  the  mind  of  the  offerer  by  the  outward  sacrifice.  Hence 
the  prophet  goes  on  to  say,  "But  if  the  wicked  will  turn 
from  all  his  sins  which  he  hath  committed,  and  keep  all  my 
statutes,  and  do  that  which  is  lawful  and  right,  he  shall 
surely  live,  he  shall  not  die.  All  his  transgressions  that  he 
hath  committed,  they  shall  not  be  mentioned  unto  him ;  in 
his  righteousness  that  he  hath  done  shall  he  live."  And  this 
was  emphatically  declared  to  be  "the  way  of  the  Lord." 
Yes;  and  a  remonstrance  is  made  with  man  thereanent, 
saying,  "Hear  now,  0  house  of  Israel;  Is  not  my  way 
equal?    are  not  your  ways  unequal?    When  a  righteous 
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man  tumeth  away  from  his  righteousness,  and  committeth 
iniquity,  and  dieth  in  them;  for  his  iniquity  that  he  hath 
done  shall  he  die.  Again,  when  the  wicked  man  tumeth 
away  from  his  wickedness  that  he  hath  committed,  and  doeth 
that  which  is  lawful  and  right,  he  shall  save  his  soul  alive." 
-—(See  Ezek.  xviiL) 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  a  man,  left  to  himself, 
cannot  turn  from  his  wickedness  and  do  that  which  is  right 
before  the  Lord ;  but  it  is  otherwise  as  a  possibility  when  the 
means  are  supplied  which  enables  him  to  do  this.  The 
means  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  blood  of  Christ,  even 
that  living  power  which  operated  in  the  bosom  of  Christ,  and 
now  operates  as  the  reigning  impulse  of  His  heart  It  is 
under  this  alone  that  recovery  is  possible,  because  under  this 
a  man  can  cease  from  his  sin,  and  be  clothed  with  another 
garment,  that  of  righteousness  from  the  Lord  Jesus. 

S.  But  does  not  Scripture  speak  of  Aaron  as  a  priest  hear- 
ing  the  iniquity  of  tJie  people  ?  And  is  it  not  said  of  Jesus 
that  ITe  hath  borne  our  sins,  even  as  the  victims  were  said  to 
become  the  sin  of  the  offerer  ?    (Levit.  iv.  3,  &c.) 

F.  How  often  shall  I  have  to  satisfy  your  scruples  in  this 
point  ?  It  is  perfectly  true  that  Aaron  is  said  to  "  bear  the 
iniquity  of  the  holy  things"  when  he  went  in  to  minister 
before  the  Lord ;  but  what  kind  of  bearing  was  this  ?  It  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  carrying  them  in  his  heart,  so 
as  to  represent  them  in  confession  unto  Grod.  Can  you  sup- 
pose for  a  moment  that  there  was  any  transfer,  real  or  actual, 
of  the  sins  of  the  congregation  of  Israel  to  Aaron ;  or  that  it 
was  meant  for  a  single  moment  that  the  sins  of  the  congrega- 
tion were  understood,  by  this  abstract  fact  of  representation, 
to  be  in  fact  taken  away  ?  It  was  a  great  matter  for  the 
congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel  to  know  that  they  had 
a  priest  carrying  their  confession  of  sin  unto  God.  This  was 
all  that  could  be  done  in  their  very  infantine  state.  The 
sincere  confession  of  sin  was  for  the  time  a  practical  repudi- 
ation of  sin,  and  implied  of  necessity  a  sorrow  for  sin,  and 
contrition  of  heart  before  God ;  and  this  very  act,  however 
imperfect,  as  a  symbolical  abnegation  of  sin, — still  kept  the 
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heart  open  unto  God.  And,  moreover,  the  very  fact  that 
this  sin-bearer  should  wear  upon  his  forehead  a  plate  of  pure 
gold,  with  the  engraving  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord,"  proclaimed 
the  necessity  of  purity  of  heart  before  God. 

What  I  insist  upon  as  the  characteristic  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment teaching  is  this,  that  throughout  it  was  a  teaching  hy 
gymbol.  The  symbol  of  the  priest  did  not  become  the  sub- 
stitute for  the  people  (far  from  it),  but  only  and  merely  the 
index  of  what  should  be  the  people's  mind,  and  to  be  indica- 
tive, therefore,  of  the  process  whereby  alone  God  would 
forgive  sin.  The  sum  and  substance  of  all  was  this,  that 
Israel  must  know  that  sin  must  be  sacrificed  and  slain,  in 
order  to  friendship  and  peace  with  God.  The  victim,  as  an 
animal  offering,  was  said  to  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  offerer, 
and  it  died.  It  died  absolutely  because  it  had  but  one  life, 
and  because  its  life  was  otherwise  of  no  intrinsic  value ;  but 
its  death,  because  of  the  supposed  contamination  of  sin, 
taught  Israel  that  if  sin  must  be  slain,  it  behoved  him  who 
was  spared  to  consider  Jiow  sin  might  be  sacrificed,  and  yet 
that  his  soul  should  he  permitted  to  live.  That  Israel  should 
have  become  a  formalist,  and  should  have  become  satisfied 
with  the  mere  outward  act,  without  learning  the  lesson  which 
that  outward  act  was  calculated  to  teach,  is  only  to  be 
lamented;  but  surely  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be 
similarly  led  astray.  Is  it  necessary  to  note  that  when 
Israel,  through  their  blindness  and  hardness  of  heart,  had 
come  to  regard  their  animal  sacrifices,  and  the  officiation 
of  their  priesthood,  as  substitutes  for  personal  religion,  the 
teaching  of  their  prophets  against  this  view  became  very 
distinct  and  strong?  One  quotation  should  be  enough: 
"Hear,  O  my  people,  and  I  will  speak;  0  Israel,  and  I 
will  testify  against  thee :  I  am  God,  even  thy  God.  I  will 
not  reprove  thee  for  thy  sacrifices  or  thy  burnt-offerings, 
which  have  been  continually  before  me.  I  will  take  no 
bullock  out  of  thy  house,  nor  he-goats  out  of  thy  folds :  for 
every  beast  of  the  forest  is  mine,  and  the  cattle  upon  a  thou- 
sand hills.  I  know  all  the  fowls  of  the  mountains ;  and  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  field  are  mina    If  I  were  hungry,  I  would 
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not  tell  thee :  for  the  world  is  mine,  and  the  fulness  thereof. 
Will  I  eat  the  flesh  of  bulls,  or  drink  the  blood  of  goats? 
Offer  unto  God  thanksgiving ;  and  pay  thy  vows  unto  the  Most 
High :  and  call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble :  I  will  deliver 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  glorify  me "  (Ps.  L  7-15),  In  all  this 
the  sacrificial  system  of  Moses  was  by  no  means  abolished. 
On  the  contrary,  these  were  expressly  regarded  as  His  saints, 
"  who  had  made  a  covenant  with  Him  by  sacrifice."  Sacrifice 
was  the  lesson  which  they  had  to  learn,  if  they  would  but 
learn  it  from  the  symbolical  teaching  which  Gkxi  had  intro- 
duced; and  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  it,  sacrifice  is  the 
lesson  which  we  have  to  learn,  if  we  wiU  but  learn  it  from 
the  practical  exemplification  of  it,  in  the  person  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

8.  I  do  not  deny  that  this  great  lesson  is  prescribed  to  us, 
in  that  we  are  asked  to  "  present  our  bodies  a  living  sacrifice," 
and  asked  to  "  cut  off  a  right  hand  or  to  pluck  out  a  right 
eye,"  when  these  members  are  corrupt  and  ofifensive,  and 
therefore  injurious ;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  regard  this 
operation  as  atonement  to  God :  and  I  have  had  a  csxe  lest 
such  a  thought  should,  in  the  -first  place,  generate  the  dogma 
of  human  works  as  deserving  in  the  sight  of  God ;  and  lest, 
in  the  second  place,  I  should  be  led  thus  to  detract  from  the 
exclusive  merit  and  glory  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  only  Ke« 
deemer  of  God's  elect. 

F.  I  am  glad  that  you  have  so  plainly  and  pointedly  put 
the  matter  thus,  because  on  these  very  points  I  am  persuaded 
there  is  much  imperfect  apprehension.  You  have  not  yet 
got  rid  of  the  notion,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  atonement  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  sin  was  an  objective  substitution 
for  the  sins  of  the  elect ;  and  that,  as  an  abstract  payment  to 
God  in  the  shape  of  suffering,  it  was  made  to  stand  good  in 
the  room  and  stead  of  the  elect ;  and  in  the  second  place,  you 
have  not  attained,  as  I  conceive  (you  must  forgive  my  plain 
speaking),  a  correct  notion  of  the  "  saving  grace  "  of  repent- 
ance. Bepentance  is  properly  the  name  for  that  condition 
of  heart  under  which  we  are  enabled  to  cut  off  a  right  hand, 
or  pluck  out  a  right  eye — imder  which,  in  short,  we  can 
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render  that "  living  sacrifice  "  whereby  sin  is  put  away.  Now 
let  me  say,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  natural  man 
to  do  this,  just  as  a  rule  it  is  impossible  for  the  natural  man 
to  slay  himself  as  a  sinner,  just  as  it  is  impossible  for  the 
love  of  the  natural  life  to  be  at  the  same  time  the  hatred  of 
that  life.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  may  be,  and  often  is,  a 
worldly  sorrow  for  sin,  amid  the  disappointments  and  depri- 
vations of  this  world ;  but  this  never  leads  to  righteousness, 
and  the  reason  is,  that  it  does  not  spring  from  a  godly 
principle  What  I  affirm  is,  that  true  repentance — that  is 
repentance  that  leadeth  unto  Ufe,  that  is  repentance  that 
prepares  the  way  for  faith,  that  is  repentance  that  opens  the 
heart  to  the  reception  of  the  principles  of  Christ,  as  the  life 
of  the  individual — ^is  not  man's  working,  but  God's  working, 
in  as  far  as  its  foundation  lies  in  that  law  of  God,  which 
denounces  vengeance  against  sin.  Now,  friend,  what  I  ask 
is  this,  Is  not  this  the  application  of  the  Cross  t  And  if  it  be 
the  application  of  the  Cross,  what  is  it  but  the  application  of 
the  death  of  Christ  ? 

S.  Stop  a  moment !  Christ  had  no  sins  to  repent  of.  Do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  that  Christ  exercised  repentance,  and 
that  His  repentance  constituted  atonement  for  His  sin,  and 
that  when  we  do  the  same  thing,  we  make  atonement  unto 
God,  and  are  pardoned  ? 

F.  I  mean  to  tell  you  that  theptUting  away  of  sin  from  the 
soul  is  the  very  foundation  and  beginning  of  atonement,  and 
that  the  bringing  in  of  righteousness  into  the  soul,  as  the  motive 
power  of  the  soul,  is  the  completion  of  atonement ;  and  that 
Jesus  did  this.  I  do  not  say  that,  in  His  case,  it  ever  presented 
the  features  of  what  is  properly,  in  our  case,  called  repent- 
ance, because  repentance  denotes  a  change  of  mind,  and  Jesus 
had  no  change  of  mind  to  manifest ;  but  I  say  that,  as  Jesus 
had  our  body  of  flesh  and  blood,  He  was  tried  and  assaulted 
as  we  are  thereby,  and  He  denied  Himself  to  their  cravings ; 
in  short,  He  denied  Himself  to  His  own  will,  as  presented  by 
the  body  of  living  flesh  and  blood,  so  that  the  emotions  of 
flesh  and  blood  should  have  no  freedom  to  prevail  in  His 
case.    And  by-and-by  it  could  be  said  of  Him  that  these 
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emotions  had  no  existence  in  Him,  because  in  this  way  the 
life  of  the  flesh  was  destroyed  from  having  dominion  in  the 
soul.  And  this  destruction  or  death  of  the  flesh  was  prompted 
and  carried  out  in  His  case  to  the  uttermost  extremity  by 
the  impulses  of  the  everlasting  Spirit,  by  which  He  was 
swayed  and  guided  throughout.  What  was  all  this  but  the 
introduction  of  a  new  manhood  into  the  world — a  manhood 
having  all  the  beauty  of  harmony  with  Grod,  in  as  far  as  it 
was  manhood  prompted  and  directed  in  all  points  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  ? 

Now  let  us  transfer  the  case  to  ourselves.  We  are  said  to 
be  "washed  in  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ."  You  will  not 
object  to  this  expression,  as  indicating  tJie  application  of 
Christ's  atonement  to  iis.  He  is  said  to  have  "washed  us 
from  our  sins  in  His  own  blood,"  and  to  have  "made  us  kings 
and  priests  unto  Grod  and  His  Father."  It  is  this  very  wash- 
ing which  constitutes  our  priesthood,  as  sacrificing  sin,  and 
our  kingship,  as  exercising  dominion  over  sin.  Nor  can  it 
be  done  but  by  the  application  of  His  blood.  But  what  is 
the  blood  of  Christ  ?  Here  theologians  err,  and  misconceive 
monstrously.  They  think  of  the  blood  of  the  flesh,  and  not 
of  that  blood  which  He  carried  with  Him  into  the  Holy  of 
Holies  in  glory.  The  blood  of  the  spiritual  body  is  not  the 
blood  of  the  carnal  flesh,  which  was  poured  out  on  the  cross, 
and  which,  being  poured  out,  was  regarded  as  the  blood  of 
sin.  And  so  was  destroyed  what  may  be  called  the  life  of  sin 
in  the  body  of  sin,  in  as  far  as  it  was  the  destruction  of  the 
work  of  the  devil,  and  the  discomfiture  therefore  of  the  devil, 
by  this  death ;  but  the  blood,  which  is  the  life  of  the  resur- 
rection-body, is  the  Spirit,  and  that  Spirit,  as  the  life-blood 
of  Christ,  hath  been  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts.  And  let  me 
quote,  as  I  have  quoted  before,  the  text,  "The  law  of  the 
Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  makes  us  free  from  the  law  of 
sin  and  death**  Here  is  the  washing  away  of  our  sin&  We, 
under  the  law  of  terrors,  are  arrested  in  our  course  of  sin :  we 
put  the  knife  to  the  throat  of  sin,  we  sacrifice  sin  when  thus 
made  priests  unto  God — in  short,  we  are  washed  in  the  blood 
of  Christ ;  and  as  sin  is  removed  from  our  souls,  so  righteous- 
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ness  is  engrafted  upon  our  souls,  which  engrafting  indicates 
the  operation  of  faith — ^that  operation  wherehy  alone  we  are 
perfected  as  living  in  Christ  Hence  yoi;  will  understand 
how  salvation  is  made  to  hinge  on  ''  repentance  toward  Qod, 
and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  "  Bepent  and  be 
converted  "  (says  Peter),  "  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out, 
when  the  times  of  refreshing  shall  come  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord."  And  again,  **  Bepent  and  be  baptised  every  one 
of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, /or  the  remission  of  sins, 
and  [then]  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.**  Can 
language  be  more  explicit  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  our 
sins  are  removed  ?  You  say  our  sins  are  removed,  by  which  I 
understand  that  our  sins  are  pardoned,  by  the  substitution  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  in  our  room  and  stead.  I  cannot  for  a  moment 
agree  to  this.  Letting  alone  the  fact  that  it  upsets  all  our 
powers  of  reason  to  understand  it — nay,  that  it  contradicts 
all  that  we  are  able  to  gather  as  to  the  connection  betwixt 
cause  and  effect — I  say  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  analogy  of 
Scripture,  contrary  to  the  positive  intimations  of  Scripture, 
contrary  to  the  true  teaching  of  those  types  on  which  you 
have  rested  so  much,  and  contrary  to  our  own  soundest 
understanding  and  judgment. 

S.  Where  do  you  find  all  this  ? 

F.  Where  do  I  find  this !  I  can  produce  many  passages 
which  are  express,  as  well  as  others  which  necessarily  imply, 
that  the  death  of  Christ  was  not  in  itself  the  removal  of  o^tr 
sins.  You  and  I  know,  as  a  fact,  that  though  Christ  hath 
died,  and  died  as  I  say  in  the  fulfilment  of  a  perfect  atone- 
ment for  sin,  our  sins  are,  after  all,  upon  us  and  within  us, 
and  we  have  to  bewail  them  every  day.  And  what  says  the 
apostle  ?  He  says  that  Christ  "  gave  Himself  for  our  sins,  that 
He  might  deliver  us  from  from  this  present  evil  world : "  indi- 
cating that  this  delivering  was  an  ulterior  object  hanging  on 
His  surrender.  Did  the  fact,  then,  of  Christ's  giving  Himself 
for  our  sins  of  itself  redeem  us  or  deliver  us  individually 
from  sin?  Not  at  all,  says  Paul.  It  only  qualified  and 
enabled  Christ  to  deliver  us  from  this  present  evil  world. 
Christ's  sacrifice  constituted  the  ground  and  source  of  that 
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sacrifice  whereby  we  are  practically  freed  from  the  dominion 
of  sin.  And  this  agrees  with  the  language  employed  by  the 
same  apostle  when  writing  to  the  Bomans,  that  while  "  Christ 
died  for  our  sins,  He  rose  again  for  our  justification/' — that  is, 
the  freeing  tis  from  sin  was  ulterior  to  His  dying  on  the  cross, 
and  dependent  on  the  application  of  His  cross  to  us.  And  if 
anything  were  wanting  to  confirm  this,  it  would  be  confirmed 
by  the  terms  applied  to  the  Gospel  as  being  called  "the 
Gospel  of  reconciliation," — that  is,  the  Gospel  whereby  we  are 
reconciled  to  God,  whereby  the  enmity  in  our  hearts  is  taken 
away,  and  the  new  manhood  is  acquired — the  Gospel  also  "  by 
which  we  are  saved  if  we  keep  it  in  remembrance."  If  sub* 
stitution  were  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  how  could  the 
apostle  say  that  i^  is  ''  the  engrafted  word  which  is  able  to 
save  our  souls "  ?  If  the  forgiveness  of  sins  rested  on  the 
substitution  of  Christ  as  a  sacrifice  in  our  stead,  then  how 
could  it  be  said  that  Paul  was  sent  to  the  Gentiles  '*  to  open 
their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  unto  light,  and 
from  the  power  of  Satan  imto  God,  that  they  may  receive 
forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inheritance  among  them  that  are 
sanctified  by  faith  that  is  in  me"?  Indeed  I  marvel  that 
it  is  not  at  once  apprehended  that  the  very  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication by  faith  of  necessity  cuts  the  roots  of  the  dogma  of 
substitution. 

S.  Assuredly,  Mr  Freshfield,  you  are  a  bold  pioneer  of  a 
fresh  interpretation  of  the  Gospel.  First  of  all  you  tell  me 
that  the  sin-offerings  of  the  Old  Testament  were  not  substitu- 
tionary victims,  that  had  the  transfer  of  the  offerer's  sin  to 
them,  so  that  the  offerer  was  released  from  his  sin  thereby ; 
but  (as  I  understand  you)  that  they  were  merely  represen- 
tative victims,  supposed  to  have  the  transfer  of  the  offerer's 
sin  by  contact  and  contamination,  and  therefore  a  creature 
to  be  slain,  as  thereby  putting  away  sin ;  and  that  the  les- 
son for  Israel  hence  was  death  for  sin,  or  rather  death  to  sin 
— and  in  fact,  that  the  Old  Testament  was  a  sacrificial  dis- 
pensation outwardly,  that  Israel  might  learn  the  doctrine  of 
sacrifice  inwardly;  and  this  to  mark  the  severity  of  God 
against  sin,  and  the  determination  of  God  to  put  away  sin. 
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And  I  think  you  have  said  that  the  Jews  abused  the  teaching 
which  God  thus  intended  that  they  should  enjoy  by  their  law 
of  sacrifice,  in  that  they  made  their  sacrifices  substitutes  for 
the  removal  of  guilt,  instead  of  principles  to  be  applied  to 
themselves  for  the  satisfaction  of  God ;  and  that,  consequently, 
their  sacrifices  were  not  a  satisfaction  to  God,  but  hateful  to 
Him.  And  I  think  you  have  said  that  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  law 
carried  out  fully  on  the  person,  and  into  the  practice,  of  one 
on  whom  the  law,  as  a  law  of  condemnation  of  sin,  had  a 
claim ;  and  that  He  answered  that  claim  by  being  *'  put  to 
death  in  the  flesh,  and  quickened  in  the  Spirit ; "  and  that 
hereby  Christ,  as  man,  became  perfected,  in  that,  having  the 
eternal  Spirit,  He  offered  up  thereby  the  body  of  the  flesh, 
wherein  the  seeds  of  sin  were  grounded,  and  so  "  put  away 
sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself."  And  I  think  I  further  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  this  sacrifice  of  Christ,  whereby  sin,  as 
He  had  actually  assumed  the  burden  of  it  in  the  body  of 
His  flesh,  was  removed,  was  yet  not  the  removal  of  sin  from 
us,  the  members  of  His  mystical  body;  and  consequently 
was  not  the  substitution  of  Christ  for  us,  but  that  it  was  the 
manifestation  of  a  true,  full,  and  perfect  sacrifice  for  sin, 
which  requires  to  be  made  applicable  to  us ;  and  which,  when 
we  adopt  and  present  and  offer  unto  God,  makes  us  acceptable 
to  God,  in  that  thereby  we  are  putting  off  the  old  man  and 
putting  on  the  new.  Have  I  got  hold  of  your  views  ?  and 
have  I  stated  your  meaning  with  sufficient  explicitness  ? 

i^.  I  am  gratified  to  find  that  you  have  so  readily  caught  up 
my  meaning.  I  think  it  indicates  a  complexion  of  the  whole 
question  of  atonement,  such  as,  in  my  estimation  at  least, 
consists  with  a  rational,  manly,  harmonious,  and,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  add,  a  scientific  interpretation  of  the  whole  Word  of 
God  as  touching  the  great  question  of  atonement.  You  are 
perfectly  right  in  estimating  my  view  of  the  Old  Testament 
dispensation  as  pre-eminently  a  sacrificial  dispensation — sacri- 
ficial outwardly,  as  being  a  scheme  of  ritual  for  the  express 
end  of  thereby  teaching  the  practical  and  personal  application 
of  the  lessons  which  that  ritual  supplied.    That  Israel  was 
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slow  in  learning  the  meaning  of  their  ritual  is  admitted :  but 
their  prophets  explained  it,  and  no  greater  prophet  had  arisen 
than  John  the  Baptist,  who  proclaimed  the  baptism  of  re- 
pentance far  the  remission  of  sins,  because  he  thereby  gave 
forth  the  very  cream  of  Old  Testament  teaching.  And  it  was 
in  this  way,  and  in  this  way  alone,  that ''  the  law  was  a  school- 
master to  lead  men  to  Christ"  Men  could  never  be  brought 
to  Christ  unless  they  were  convinced  of  sin, — ^unless  they 
were  sensible  of  the  danger  of  sin,  and  had  a  refuge  pointed 
out,  so  that  they  could  flee  to  this  refuge  and  escape  the 
danger.  Christ,  we  say,  is  that  refuge ;  and  He  is  so  because 
from  Him  we  obtain  all  that  is  needful  for  our  escape  from 
danger,  and  our  installation  into  favour  and  acceptance  with 
Grod.  From  Him  we  obtain  the  means  of  purification  from 
sin,  as  the  source  of  danger  and  the  means  of  edification  in 
righteousness  as  the  source  of  life  and  glory.  But  this,  you 
will  see,  is  not  according  to  the  idea  of  substitution,  but  it  is 
"  the  application  of  the  redemption  of  Christ "  to  believers. 

S.  What  do  you  mean  by  "Christ  dying  for  us,"  and 
"  dying  for  our  sins  "  ?  Can  it  have  any  other  meaning  than 
that  Christ  died  on  account  of  our  sins  ?  And  if  He  died  on 
account  of  our  sins,  does  it  not  imply  that  He  died  in  sub- 
stitution for  us  ? 

F.  You  should  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  when  it  is  said 
"  Christ  died  for  us,"  or  died  on  account  of  our  sins,  that  the 
true  explanation  is,  that  He  died  rvith  a  view  to  the  removal 
of  our  sins,  and  not  as  by  a  commercial  transaction,  which 
really  has  no  meaning  here,  paying  our  debts  by  the  act  of 
dying.  The  word  translated  "for"  in  such  passages  means 
for,  as  the  ground  of  executing  a  purpose.  Had  not  Christ 
died,  the  very  ground  would  have  been  wanting  on  which 
alone  the  purpose  of  redeeming  us  could  have  been  fulfilled. 
The  for  in  question  indisputably  means  to  the  end  that, 
Christ's  death,  therefore,  was  that  "foundation  other  than 
which  no  man  can  lay,"  as  the  foundation  of  salvation. 
Christ  died  for  us  that,  by  pouring  out  the  blood  of  the  carnal 
body.  He  might  freely  obtain  the  blood  of  the  spiritual  body ; 
and  so,  through  our  death  to  sin,  that  He  might  become  to  us 
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the  foundation  of  a  glorious  building  of  spiritual  Ufe.  As 
there  can  be  no  living  tree  without  a  root,  as  there  can  be  no 
building  without  a  foundation,  as  there  can  be  no  body  with- 
out a  head,  so  Christ  became  a  head  that  He  might  add  a 
living  membership  for  a  body  thereto ;  He  became  a  founda- 
tion, that  He  might  build  up  a  spiritual  house  thereon  in 
conformity  with  the  foundation-stone,  He  became  the  root  or 
stem  of  a  living  vine,  that  He  might  send  the  precious  sap 
of  that  root  to  the  series  of  branches  engrafted  thereon. 

And  here  it  is  that  the  process  of  election  practically  goes 
on,  and  must  go  on ;  or  if  you  like  the  word  selection,  I  have 
no  objection.  The  natural  course  of  things  is,  first,  the  founda- 
tion-stone, then  the  stones  of  the  building ;  and  this,  too,  con- 
stitutes an  additional  argument  why  I  cannot  accept  your 
dogma  of  substitution.  It  is  the  idea  of  substitution  which 
has  placed  the  act  of  election  out  of  its  proper  place  in  the 
range  and  order  of  the  divine  procedure.  Observe,  I  am  not 
questioning  the  doctrine  of  election  as  a  process  of  God's  will, 
foreknown  in  eternity,  and  foreordained ;  but  I  do  not  place 
the  fore-determinaibion  of  God  to  send  Jesus  Christ,  as  you 
would  say,  to  be  a  substitution  for  the  elect,  and  simply, 
therefore,  because  it  was  God's  determination  to  save  the  elect 
by  means  of  said  substitution.  This  view  of  election,  which 
implies  substitution,  introduces  a  host  of  difficulties  contrary 
to  the  glory  and  the  beauty  of  the  divine  character ;  and  con- 
trary, I  hold,  to  the  express  revelations  of  Scripture,  which 
say  that  "  the  elect  were  given  to  Christ " ;  and  if  given  to 
Christ,  they  were  elected  for  Him,  as  adapted  to  Him,  as  suit- 
able to  be  joined  to  Him,  therefore  as,  in  point  of  the  order  of 
time  and  of  nature,  posterior,  in  the  matter  of  election,  to 
Him.  This  is  a  most  important  element  in  the  consideration 
of  this  question ;  and  if  you  think  I  am  digressing  from  the 
immediate  question  of  the  Old  Testament  teaching  which  we 
had  this  day  met  to  discuss,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  it 
was  your  drawing  my  attention  to  the  expression  for,  in  the 
words,  "  Christ  died  for  us."  I  do  not  wish  at  all  to  lead  you 
away  into  the  doctrine  of  election,  or  into  any  of  its  supposed 
difficulties  and  intricacies,  involved,  or  thought  to  be  involved. 
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in  the  complexion  it  has  unhappily  received,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  the  confusion  of  thought,  «is  pertaining  to  foreknow- 
ledge on  the  one  hand,  and  to  foreordination  on  the  other ; 
but  as  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  and  feel  sure  that 
intelligent  vrUl  can  only  arise  in  the  presence  of  intelligent 
ihxmgkt — that  is,  that  will,  properly  so  called,  can  emanate 
only  out  of  knowledge,  and  consequently,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  foreordination  cannot  have  its  resolution  formed 
unless  under  the  presence  of  a  foreknowledge  of  tlie  grounds  on 
which  the  determination  must  rest,  so  I  hold  that  it  was  not 
the  foreknowledge  of  the  needs  of  certain  persons  in  the  world 
which  formed  the  grounds  of  the  foreordination  of  Christ,  but 
it  was  thia — viz.,  the  foreknowledge  of  the  fall  of  man.  Tliis 
determined  the  Father  to  send  the  Son ;  and  this,  as  you  must 
at  once  perceive,  formed  an  all-sufiBcient  ground  for  such  a 
determination.  As  the  Adam  which  would  be  created  to 
constitute  the  head  of  a  natural  posterity  would  fall  from 
spiritual  conformity  to  God  by  obeying  the  impulses  of  the 
flesh,  and  would  thereby  introduce  a  carnal  race  of  mankind, 
so  God  determined  to  bring  into  the  world  a  second  Adam  to 
meet  this  evil,  and  to  repair  this  evil.  In  this  way  we  see 
how  true  it  is  that  "  God  so  loved  the  world  as  to  give  His 
only -begotten  Son  " — for  what  ?  Why,  for  the  vjorld  !  Then 
comes  in  the  doctrine  of  election  as  in  consistency  with  the 
practical  outcome  of  adoption,  that  "  whosoever  believeth  in 
Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  This  view 
avoids  an  ocean  of  confounding  literature,  which  has  deluged 
the  Church  of  Christ  as  regards  what  has  been  ignorantly 
called  the  extent  of  Christ's  death — the  extent  of  its  influence 
and  appUcation.  All  this  arises  from  the  erroneous  dogma  of 
substitution,  which  has  thus  been  perilously  thrown  into  the 
foreground.  Take  this  out  of  the  way,  and  the  whole  process 
and  foundation  of  Christ's  death  becomes  simple  and  easy, 
and  the  doctrine  of  those  for  whom  Christ  died  becomes  prac- 
tically in  its  results,  those  who,  in  the  training  and  teaching 
of  the  Gospel,  are  "  added  to  the  Lord."  Thus  it  can  be  truly 
said  that  Christ  is  a  " propitiation  for  the  world"  and  at  the 
same  time  that  He  "gave  His  life  for  His  sheep"    I  have. 
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however,  to  ask  pardon  for  this  departure  from  the  immediate 
point  or  aspect  for  which  we  met  to  view  this  doctrine  of 
substitution.  Had  you  suggested  the  doctrine  of  election  for 
separate  discussion,  as  a  subject  intimately  involved  in  the 
dogma  of  substitution,  I  should,  of  course,  have  deferred  the 
consideration  of  what  I  have  now  said. 

S,  I  confess  I  was  not  quite  prepared  for  a  dissertation  on 
election,  when  I  pointed  to  the  statement  that  Christ  died  for 
us ;  nor  will  I  follow  you  now  on  that  subject  farther  than  to 
say  that  if,  by  your  views  on  election,  you  could  not  merely  set 
the  doctrine  itself  upon  a  clear  and  unmistakable  basis,  but 
through  this  also,  settle  the  vexed  question  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  death,  you  would  do  the  Church  of 
Christ  no  small  service.  I  only  fear  that  we  have  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  certain  doctrines,  all  founded  on  a  super- 
natural dogmatism,  that  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  change 
the  face  and  features  of  the  Church  in  this  respect 

F.  Allow  me  to  say  that  I  know  this  as  fully  as  you  can 
tell  me,  but  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  we  should  persist 
in  following  that  truth  which  will  harmonise  all  things ;  and 
whether  now  or  after,  sure  I  am,  that  the  truth  of  God  will 
come  to  prevail  in  His  Church.  Only  our  time  is  nearly  up, 
and  I  must  not  detain  you  longer.  And  I  shall  listen  patiently 
to  anything  you  have  farther  to  advance  on  the  question  of 
atonement,  as  derived  from  Old  Testament  teaching. 

S.  I  could  introduce  much  that  has  as  yet  been  scarcely 
touched  on.  For  instance,  there  is  the  scapegoat  on  which 
there  would  seem  to  be  the  transfer  of  sin ;  and,  as  I  have 
thought,  the  idea  of  removing  sin  by  transfer,  when  Aaron  is 
represented  as  "  laying  both  his  hands  on  the  head  of  the  live 
goat,  and  confessing  over  him  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  all  their  transgressions  in  all  their  sins,  putting 
them  upon  the  head  of  the  goatl*  I  draw  attention  to  these 
last  words,  which,  to  my  mind,  do  indicate  a  transfer  of  sins 
to  the  goat,  and  surely  such  a  transfer  as  to  remove  them 
from  the  guilty  ones,  otherwise  what  was  the  use  of  a  transfer 
at  all? 

F.  Before  you  go  farther  into  other  illustrations  of  your 
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view,  let  me  say,  that  of  course  there  is  here  implied,  and 
even  expressed,  what  is  tantamount  to  a  transfer  of  sins  to  the 
head  of  the  goat,  but  not  of  necessity  the  removal  of  sins 
from  the  offerer.  One  thing  alone  brings  out  the  idea  of 
removal  of  sins — ^viz.,  the  confession  of  them.  The  confession 
implied  the  repudiation  of  them.  To  confess  sins  is  to  express 
contrition  for  sins ;  for  it  would  be  an  affront  to  God  to  confess 
sin,  and  at  the  same  moment  to  take  pleasure  in  the  sin. 
What  God  wanted  was  a  separation  from  sin.  Hence  it  is 
said,  **  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart  God  will  not  despise ;  *' 
and  what  could  be  more  emphatic  than  the  teaching  that, 
when  by  contact  the  creature  became  contaminated,  it  should 
be  sacrificed,  so  as  to  indicate  the  utter  destruction  of  sin  ? 

S,  But  you  forget  that  in  this  case  the  goat  was  not, 
strictly  speaking,  sacrificed,  but  carried  or  conducted  into  the 
wilderness  by  "  a  fit  man." 

F.  But  was  not  the  goat,  notwithstanding,  de  facto  sacri- 
ficed, and  sacrificed,  too,  by  a  method  which  was  calculated  to 
convey  a  lesson  of  great  importance  which  the  other  goat  did 
not  convey  ?  You  will  observe  that  the  two  goats  formed  one 
great  sacrifice.  The  death  of  the  one  goat  indicated  the  death 
of  sin,  and  the  sparing  of  the  other  goat  indicated  the  life  of 
the  individual  sacrificed,  with  the  banishment  of  sin  into  an 
unknown  territory,  being  "  a  land  not  inhabited."  Here  we 
have,  as  near  as  possible,  a  symbol  of  that  "  new  and  living 
way"  introduced  by  Jesus,  whereby  the  sacrifice  of  sin  is 
effected,  and  the  victim  sacrificed  yet  lives,  as  having  carried 
away  sin  into  the  land  of  oblivion.  This,  indeed,  shadowed 
forth  the  scheme  of  sacrifice  intended  to  prevail  under  the 
New  Testament  economy,  a  sacrifice  which  we  are  called  on 
to  display — that  which  is  denominated  a  "  living  sacrifice  " ; 
in  other  words,  the  sacrifice  which  exhibits  the  death  of  sin, 
yet  spares  the  life  of  the  individual  who  sinned.  Nothing, 
as  you  can  readily  understand,  was  so  difficult  to  symbolise  as 
the  slaughter  of  sin,  and  yet  the  preservation  of  the  individ- 
ual who  had  sinned.  In  the  scapegoat  we  have  this  symbol 
displayed ;  we  have  death,  and  at  the  same  time  we  have  life, 
yet  in  such  a  form,  that  while  the  creature  in  which  the  sin 
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rested  is  preserved  alive,  it  is  as  sin  so  disposed  of,  as  to  be 
put  entirely  out  of  the  way. 

S.  This  interpretation  seems  plausible,  to  say  the  least,  and 
I  have  little  to  say  against  it,  because  the  many  interpretations 
of  the  scapegoat  have  not  quite  satisfied  me.  That  which 
has  been  generally  most  acceptable  ia,  that  the  scapegoat 
indicated  the  transference  of  our  sins  to  the  innocent  Jesus, 
and  that  He  hath  borne  away  our  sins ;  or  that,  as  the  one 
goat  would  indicate  the  death  of  Christ,  so  the  scapegoat 
would  indicate  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  as  bearing  away  our 
sins  into  an  unknown  land.  My  difficulty,  however,  under 
this  interpretation,  has  been  that,  since  Christ  had  put  away 
or  destroyed  sin  by  His  death,  why  should  the  sin  adhere 
to  Him,  when  made  alive  ? — ^a  conclusion  which,  of  course, 
we  cannot  accept ;  for  contact  with  the  scapegoat  was  con- 
tamination, while  contact  with  the  living  Christ  is  sanctifi- 
cation. 

F.  That  both  goats  constituted  but  parts  of  one  great  wliole 
is  obvious,  and  that  they  symbolised  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is 
also  obvious ;  but  that  they  are  applicable  to  all  the  details 
of  Christ's  position,  as  not  only  sacrificing  sin,  but  introducing 
righteousness,  is  not  to  be  supposed.  Observe,  farther,  Christ 
was  a  living  sacrifice  before  He  was  crucified  upon  the  tree ; 
and  after  He  was  crucified.  He  was  still  the  living  one  that  had 
been  sacrificed.  And  I  take  it,  that  all  which  the  slain  goat 
and  the  scapegoat  together  symbolised  was  a  death,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  life,  of  the  body,  with  this  promise  that  sin 
should  be  taken  away ;  and  this  constituted  the  foundation  on 
which  forgiveness  must  rest. 

S,  Letting  all  this  pass,  I  would  yet  refer  you  once  more 
to  the  remarkable  language  in  the  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
wherein  sin  and  its  evils  are  said  to  be  laid  upon  the  Messiah, 
as  having  had  laid  upon  Him  our  iniquities,  and  as  having 
carried  our  sorrows.  I  would,  in  the  first  place,  ask.  Does 
such  language  mean  that  our  sin  became  actually  His  in  such 
wise  as  to  give  Him  the  consciousness  of  being  sinful  f  Tou 
do  not  admit  that  he  was  sinfuL  Very  welL  If  not  sinful,  is 
not  the  substitutional  teaching  built  up,  sentence  on  sentence. 
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with  a  conclusiveness  which  could  hardly  have  been  challenged 
but  for  opposing  theories  ? 

F.  I  have  not  the  least  objection  to  enter  clause  by  clause 
into  the  teaching  of  this  famous  chapter.  Bushnell  describes 
it  as  "the  stock  chapter"  for  the  theory  of  substitution. 
Whatever  it  be,  as  the  word  of  God  I  revere  it,  and  I  accept 
its  teaching ;  but  I  can  accept  its  teaching  only  on  principles 
of  legitimate  and  honest  interpretation.  It  is  impossible  for 
us  now  to  go  into  an  analysis  of  the  chapter.  That  may  be 
done,  should  you  desire  it,  on  a  future  day.  All  I  can  now 
do,  is  to  take  up  your  two  questions,  which,  if  I  mistake  not, 
have  been  tolerably  well  answered  already.  The  first  point — 
viz.,  that  "  on  Christ  were  laid  our  iniquities,"  has  reference  to 
the  precise  relation  in  which  Jesus  stood  to  sin ;  and  while  I 
would  refer  you  to  what  htis  already  been  advanced  on  that 
head,  I  would  impress  this,  or  strive  at.  least  to  do  so,  that 
the  fact  of  Jesus  taking  on  Him  the  burden  of  our  sin,  did 
not  in  the  least  remove  from  us  the  burden  thereof,  which  we 
have,  and  do  practically  bear.  I  do  not  now  go  into  your 
dilemma,  that  the  communication  of  sin  to  the  victim  under 
the  law  was  a  symbol  of  substitution  for  the  offerer,  and  there- 
fore a  type  of  the  substitution  of  Christ  for  us,  and  therefore 
also  a  teaching  that  sin  w£is  communicated  to  Christ  in  ap- 
pearance only;  for  you  thus  make  no  distinction  at  all  be- 
twixt the  type  and  the  antitype,  betwixt  the  shadow  and  the 
substance.  If  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  there  was  no 
real  communication  of  sin  to  the  victims  under  the  law,  I 
would  ask  of  what  was  this  a  type  ?  for  you  say,  there  was 
no  real  communication  of  sin  to  the  body  of  Christ  You 
make  the  types  to  be  types  of  nothing,  or  at  most  types  but 
of  a  shadow,  and  not  of  a  reality ;  or  you  make  the  antitype 
to  be  in  no  sense  distinguished  from  the  type,  in  as  far  as  the 
one  is  regarded  by  you  as  a  shadow  of  the  truth  as  much  as 
the  other. 

How  you  get  out  of  this  I  do  not  pretend  to  know ;  but 
then,  granting  as  you  do,  that  Christ  did  in  some  make-believe 
fashion  bear  our  sins,  I  ask  in  what  way  does  this  remove  the 
yoke  of  sin  from  us?     Christ  says,  "Take  my  yoke  upon 
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you."  Is  it  implied  thereby  that  we  remove  it  from  Christ? 
Certainly  not.  But  if  your  doctrine  of  transpositional  trans- 
fer were  entertained,  this  must  be  the  way.  Christ  took  the 
yoke  of  sin  upon  Him,  when  He  was  endowed  with  our  body 
of  flesh,  without  in  the  least  degree  affecting  the  fact  that  sin 
still  lies  upon  us ;  and  we  in  like  manner  take  upon  us  His 
yoke — that  is,  the  righteousness  of  Christ — without  in  the 
least  degree  depriving  Him.  On  the  contrary,  as  we  are  all 
bom  in  sin,  because  we  are  bom  under  the  dominion  of  the 
flesh,  Christ  took  our  flesh  that  He  might  destroy  this  dominion  ; 
and  in  so  doing,  show  us,  by  the  application  of  the  sam^  law  as 
graciously  vouchsafed  to  us,  how  the  flesh  in  us  might  in  like 
manner  be  mortified  or  put  to  death.  And  correspondingly, 
we  take  Chrises  yoke  upon  us  when  we,  ha^dng  obtained  the 
Spirit,  assume  through  the  Spirit  a  similar  attitude  to  the 
flesh.  All  is  an  illustration  of  the  operation  of  divine  law ; 
and  "  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  makes  us 
free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death."  I  have  shown  you  that 
in  respect  of  Christ,  there  was  no  operation  of  the  law  of  sin, 
and  consequently  Christ  could  not  at  all  be  spoken  of  as 
sinfuL  He  was  sin-bearing,  but  not  sinful ;  and  as  sin-bear- 
ing He  threw  off  the  yoke  of  sin.  This  throwing  off  the  yoke 
of  sin  implied  therefore  the  presence  of  another  yoke — viz., 
the  yoke  of  righteousness,  as  contending  against  sin,  and  suc- 
cessfully overthrowing  it.  This  is  the  yoke  we  are  called  on 
to  bear.  In  all  this  it  is  readily  and  easily  seen  how  Christ 
"bore  our  sins,  and  carried  our  sorrows," — how  "He  was 
wounded  for  our  transgressions,  and  bruised  for  our  iniqui- 
ties : "  for,  first  of  all,  He  was  wounded  and  bruised  on  account 
of  the  presence  of  the  sinful  element  which  He  had  practi- 
cally to  destroy ;  and  second,  because  He  had  in  view  thereby 
the  application  of  the  same  law  to  us,  so  that  our  transgres- 
sions might  be  purged  away,  and  they  could  be  purged  away 
by  no  other  process.  A  more  natural  interpretation  of  the 
chapter,  I  think,  is  scarcely  conceivable;  and  it  perfectly 
agrees  with  the  best  analysis  of  the  language  in  the  original 
Scriptures.  It  will  hence  be  obvious  that  there  is  no  room 
for  admitting  the  dogma  of  substitution  in  the  circumstances, 
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seeing  that  all  is  dependent  on  the  law  of  application — ^the 
law  which,  without  doubt,  requires  that  we  should  be  *'  con- 
formed to  the  death  of  Christ,"  as  we  are  "  baptised  into  His 
death,"  the  law  that  we  should  "be  crucified  with  Christ," 
crucified  to  the  flesh,  as  we  are  privileged  with  the  Spirit.  If 
we  admit  the  dogma  of  substitution,  we  shaU  be  disinclined 
(as  indeed  is  observable  among  the  believers  in  substitution) 
to  admit  that  the  doctrine  of  personal  holiness  has  anything 
to  do  with  our  acceptance  with  God,  or  our  justification  before 
God.  But  see,  in  that  case,  into  what  dilemma  we  are  hereby 
carried.  We  bring  this  out,  that  faith  itself  shall  be  of  none 
effect ;  for  if  we  are  justified  by  faith,  it  can  only  be  because 
faith  brings  to  us  the  things  of  Jesus  Christ, — ^the  very  things 
out  of  which  alone  arise  our  personal  holiness  and  godly 
conduct. 

S.  I  have  listened  to  all  your  exposition  with  much  atten- 
tion ;  but  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  suspend  my  judgment  upon 
the  great  questions  you  have  discussed.  I  feel  that  I  have 
still  much  which  heretofore  has  been  strong  argument  with 
me  for  this  doctrine  of  substitution,  which  you  so  strongly 
question ;  and  I  should  like  to  say  something  touching  sub- 
stitution, as  supported  by  other  Scriptures  than  those  to 
which  I  have  to-day  pointed. 

F.  Most  assuredly,  Mr  Stay  well.  If  there  are  any  really 
solid  arguments  in  the  Word  of  God  for  this  theory,  they 
ought  to  be  allowed  their  due  weight.  Can  you  point  to  any 
department  of  argument  for  our  special  consideration  ? 

S.  lam  not  sure  but  that  sometliing  could  be  said  about 
Christ  as  our  representative  and.  as  our  ransom,  which,  I 
think,  must  needs  imply  substitution. 

F.  Very  well ;  I  shall  be  happy  to  meet  you  to-morrow  on 
these  points. 
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DIALOGUE    III. 

ON  THE  QUESTION,  IS   SUBSTITUTION  IMPLIED  WHEN   CHRIST 

IS  REGARDED  AS  OUR  RANSOM? 

S.  Since  I  saw  you  yesterday,  I  have  been  thinking  some- 
what on  the  varied  expressions  of  the  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
which  have  always  been  understood  strongly  to  confirm  the 
doctriue  of  substitution.  But  from  the  fact  that  you  make 
the  imputation  of  sin  in  Christ  to  be  regarded  as  a  reality, 
you  seem  to  me  to  have  herein  the  strength  of  your  argu- 
ment, otherwise  I  should  have  quoted  to  you  that  passage 
from  Peter,  Ist  Epistle,  ii  24,  "  Who  His  own  self  hare  our 
sins  in  His  oum  body  on  the  tree,  that  we,  being  dead 
to  sins,  should  live  unto  righteousness:  by  whose  stripes 
ye  were  healed."  What  has  always  met  me  in  such  a 
passage  as  this,  is  the  simple  statement,  directly  made,  that 
Christ  "  bare  our  sins."  He  could  not  bear  them  in  the  sense 
that  He  committed  them,  for  it  is  said  "He  did  no  sin, 
neither  was  guile  found  in  His  mouth."  Now  if  we  under- 
stand by  sin  its  painful  effects,  the  language  is  quite  in- 
telligible; and  here,  as  in  Isaiah,  I  would  put  sin  for  its 
effects  in  suffering,  so  that  suffering  becomes  closely  connected 
with  its  cause — viz.,  wilful  sin ;  and  thus  its  penal  character 
is  proved.  Now  observe,  Christ  is  said  to  have  borne  our 
sins,  and  the  sin-bearing  took  place  in  EUs  own  body  on 
the  tree ;  and  farther,  it  is  declared  that  He  bore  the  very 
thing  from  which  we  were  to  be  freed,  and  freed  from  it 
through  His  bearing  it.  Surely  this  looks  like  the  transfer 
of  sin,  or  of  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  this,  too,  of  our  sin ;  for 
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by  virtue  of  His  bearing  our  guilt,  we  are  justified  in  order 
to  be  sanctified.  If  anything  were  needed  to  corroborate 
this,  it  is  found  in  the  statement  of  the  same  apostle  when 
he  says  (1  Peter  iii.  18),  "  For  Christ  also  hath  once  suflFered 
for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  He  might  bring  us  to 
God,  being  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  by  the 
Spirit."  Here  the  suffering  of  death  is  declared  to  be  for 
sins,  but  not  Sis  ovm  sins ;  for  he  was  "  the  just,"  and  we 
are  **  the  unjust,"  and  the  unjust  is  plural.  And  is  not  this 
view  confirmed  by  2  Cor.  v.  21,  where  it  is  said  the  Father 
hath  made  the  Son  ''  to  be  sin,  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we 
might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Him"?  Can 
this  mean  that  the  essentially  Holy  One  of  God  was  ever 
tainted  by  personal  sin,  or  became  a  sinner  ?  Can  we 
believe,  moreover,  that  God  Tnade  Him  to  be  acttuiU]/  sinf 
I  have  been  accustomed  to  take  sin  in  this  passage  to  mean 
the  guilt  or  penal  effects  of  sin  ;  and  in  thus  interpreting,  we 
find  that  the  act  of  God  in  making  Him  sin  for  us  corre- 
sponds to  "  the  Lord  laying  on  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all," 
and  to  His  ''bearing  the  sin  of  many";  and  hence  that  there 
is  a  transfer  of  our  penalty  to  Christ,  so  as  thereby  to  fix  the 
vicarious  meaning  "  for  us."  We  are  justified  and  sanctified 
and  made  blessed  by  virtue  of  what  He  suffered  in  our  stead ; 
and  thus  "  by  His  stripes  "  (the  stripes  which  alighted  on  Him) 
"  we  are  healed."  I  am  aware  that,  according  to  our  arrange- 
ment yesterday,  I  ought  to  have  begun  by  speaking  of  Christ 
as  our  ransom ;  but  our  reference  to  Isaiah  liii.  brought  up 
the  passages  so  strongly  to  my  mind  since,  that  I  could  not 
refrain  from  now  laying  my  views  thereon  before  you. 

F.  I  was  not  prepared  for  such  a  dose  of  the  same  argu- 
ment as  we  have  so  recently  passed  through.  But  let  me 
say  I  do  not  regret  your  recurrence  to  it,  for  at  all  events 
you  introduce  new  passages  of  Scripture  bearing  upon  the 
great  theme;  and  the  all-important  object  for  you  and  me 
is  to  know  precisely  what  the  Scripture  means,  and  to  abide 
by  that.  Ko  one  can  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  passages 
you  have  quoted  from  Peter  are  of  enormous  value,  as  well  as 
that  from  Paul  to  the  Corinthians ;  and  as  you  have  given  me 
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what  I  would  call  the  cream  of  substitutionary  teaching,  as 
derived  from  these  passages,  you  will  expect  me  to  look  them 
fairly  in  the  face. 

If  a  passage  is  difficult  or  doubtful,  or  has  had  a  variety 
of  interpretations  thrust  upon  it,  I  have  invariably  two 
methods — ^yes,  three,  I  should  say  four,  methods— of  pro- 
cedure in  order  to  acquire  its  meaning.  1.  Look  at  the 
corUext,  and  see  how  it  is  introduced;  2.  compare  it  with 
parallel  passages  of  the  Word  of  God;  3.  take  the  lUerai 
Tneaning  if  possible;  and  4.  re-examine,  if  need  be,  the 
language  of  tlie  original,  which,  by  the  way,  ought  to  be 
known  to  you  as  fundamental  Perhaps  I  should  say  that 
the  first  concern  should  be  that  you  have  a  due  rendering  of 
the  passage.  I  shall  come  to  this  by-and-by.  But  let  me 
ask,  in  the  first  place,  how  1  Peter  ii.  24  is  introduced  ?  I 
shall  quote  the  heading  of  the  chapter  as  given  by  the  nearest 
commentator  that  comes  to  my  hand — one  you  will  not  object 
to — the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott.  "  Christians  are  exhorted  to  lay 
aside  selfish  and  angry  passions,  that  they  may  desire  the 
sincere  milk  of  the  Word  (1-3).  The  preciousness  of  Christ, 
the  chief  comer-stone  to  believers,  as  one  with  Him  by  faith, 
and  thus  made  a  holy  temple  and  spiritual  priesthood,  ac- 
cording to  the  Scriptures,  while  unbelievers  stumble  and 
perish  (4-8).  The  sacred  character  and  invaluable  privileges 
of  believers,  as  called  out  of  darkness  into  light,  to  show  forth 
the  praises  of  God  (9, 10).  The  apostle  beseeches  them  to 
abstain  from  fleshly  lusts,  and  by  their  good  conversation  to 
glorify  God  among  the  Gentiles  (11, 12).  He  enforces  obedi- 
ence to  magistrates  (13-17);  and  that  of  servants  to  their 
masters,  exhorting  them  to  suffer  patiently  for  well  -  doing, 
after  the  example  of  Christ,  and  from  love  to  Him  (18-25)." 
In  this  last  statement  your  text  about  Christ  ''bearing  our 
sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree "  comes  in.  The  keynote 
of  the  passage,  as  it  appears  to  me,  lies  in  the  21st  verse, 
''  Christ  also  hath  suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example,  that 
ye  dumld  follow  His  steps!'  He  "  did  no  sin  [it  is  added], 
neither  was  guile  found  in  His  mouth :  who,  when  He  was 
reviled,  reviled  not  again :  when  He  suffered,  He  threatened 
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not ;  but  committed  Himself  to  Him  that  judgeth  righteously." 
All  this,  observe,  is  example  to  us,  and  example,  too,  that  we 
are  enabled  to  follow,  under  the  privileges  of  the  Gospel. 
But  Peter  goes  on  thus :  "  Who  His  own  self  bare  our  sins 
in  His  own  body  on  the  tree,  that  we,  being  dead  to  sins, 
should  live  unto  righteousness:  by  whose  stripes  ye  were 
healed.  For  ye  were  as  sheep  going  astray;  but  are  now 
returned  unto  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  your  souls." 
The  whole  career  of  Christ  is  here  set  forth  as  something 
which  should  find  its  exemplification  in  its.  This,  I  think, 
cannot  be  denied;  for  the  very  purpose  of  Christ's  bearing 
our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree  is  expressly  stated 
as  having  this  in  view — viz.,  "that  we,  being  dead  to  sins, 
should  live  unto  righteousness."  Hence  there  is  but  one 
application — ^that  Christ's  death  was  a  death  to  sin,  and  that 
Christ's  life  was  a  life  to  righteousness ;  and  if  this  death  to 
sin  took  place  through  suffering,  or,  as  here  expressed,  "  by 
stripes,"  what  follows  ?  Why,  surely  this :  that  these  stripes, 
this  suffering,  this  death,  as  applied  to  us,  is  constituted  the 
source  and  spring,  or  rather  wMiv/m,  of  a  corresponding  death 
on  our  part — ^namely,  a  death  to  sin.  It  must  be  so,  if  the 
great  requirement  of  the  Grospel,  in  order  to  our  regeneration 
and  recovery,  be,  as  unquestionably  it  is,  **  conformity  to  the 
death  of  Christ."  You  see,  then,  the  context  does  not  help 
your  view  of  the  matter  at  all ;  quite  otherwise. 

But  do  you  object  to  the  expression  which  says  that 
"  Christ  died  to  sin  ? "  Why,  we  have  it  in  Scripture.  Paul, 
in  his  6th  chapter  to  the  Bomans,  calls  upon  us  to  become 
"  dead  with  Christ " ;  and  he  explains,  "  for  in  that  He  died,  ffe 
died  unto  sin  once,  but  in  that  He  liveth,  He  liveth  unto  Qoi" 
And  that  Christ  was  thus  set  forth  as  that  law  of  atonement 
which  must  find  its  exemplification  in  us,  it  is  added,  "  ZiJce- 
wise  also,  reckon  ye  yourselves  to  be  dead  indeed  unto  sin, 
but  alive  unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  Here 
we  have  Paul,  in  language  as  explicit  as  words  can  make  it, 
following  precisely  in  the  wake  of  Peter,  and  setting  forth  the 
death  of  Christ,  not  at  aU  as  a  svhstUvie  for  us,lmt  as  a  paUem 
to  us,  so  that  "  the  same  mind  should  be  in  us  as  was  also  in 
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Christ.'*  The  analogy  of  Scripture  is  thus  equally  against  you 
as  well  as  the  context  of  the  passage.  And  indeed  I  could 
wish  nothing  more,  as  confirmatory  of  the  interpretation  which 
the  context  gives,  than  the  second  passage  from  Peter,  which 
you  have  yourself  quoted.  What  does  Peter  there  declare  ? 
Speaking  of  "  having  a  good  conscience "  and  "  a  good  con- 
versation in  Christ,"  and  suffering  for  the  maintenance  thereof, 
he  adds — ^*  For  it  is  better,  if  the  will  of  God  be  so,  that  ye 
suffer  for  well-doing,  than  for  evil-doing ; "  and  then  come  the 
words  ''for  Christ  also  hath  once  suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for 
the  unjust,  that  ffe  might  bring  us  to  God,  being  put  to  death 
in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  by  the  Spirit."  Without  question 
all  this  is  set  forth  to  us  as  matter  for  exemplification  in  our 
case,  "  You  Christians  to  whom  I  now  write  (we  may  suppose 
Paul  to  say)  are  undergoing  a  persecution  which  you  assuredly 
do  not  deserve,  for  you  are  innocent  of  the  charges  they  bring 
against  you,  in  as  far  as  you  are  really  suffering  for  well-doing. 
But  look  to  Christ.  He  did  not  deserve  the  persecutions  He 
endured — ^persecutions  which  terminated  in  the  death  of  His 
body  on  the  tree : "  and  why  all  this  ?  Why !  The  answer  is, 
that  He  might  bring  us  to  God.  See  how  it  was  with  Christ 
He  was  ''put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  and  quickened  in  the 
Spirit"  And  this  is  just  precisely  what  must  take  place  in  our 
case  if  we  are  to  die  unto  sin  and  live  unto  righteousness. 
We  must  be  "crucified  with  Him" — ^that  is,  we  must  be 
crucified  as  He  was,  not  indeed  in  the  outward  form  of  a 
violent  death,  but  we  must  be  put  to  death  in  the  flesh  and 
quickened  in  the  spirit  —  that  is,  we  must  lose  one  life  to 
find  another.  A  powerful  spirit  of  righteousness  must  prevail 
in  us  to  the  extinction  of  the  carnal  man.  Christ "  condemned 
sin  in  the  flesh  " — so  must  we.  The  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life 
frees  from  the  law  of  sin.  Christ  "  abolished  the  enmity  in 
His  flesh,"  and  so  must  we.  Christ  "  broke  down  the  middle 
wall  of  partition  "  which  separates  us,  not  from  one  another, 
as  has  been  very  unwarrantably  inserted  in  the  passage 
(Eph.  ii  14),  but  which  separates  us  from  God ;  for  the  key- 
note of  the  chapter  speaks  in  its  beginning  and  throughout  of 
a  quickening  from  a  death  in  trespasses  and  in  sins — a  death 
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in  which  we  are  naturally  alienated  from  God,  and  by  this 
quickening  we  are  "  made  to  sit  (whether  Jews  or  Gentiles) 
in  the  heavenlies/'  which  is  but  another  way  of  saying  that 
we  "  are  made  nigh  (to  God)  by  the  blood  of  Christ."  Christ 
hath  "rent  the  veil  of  His  flesh,"  and  hath  thereby  con- 
secrated or  inaugurated  "a  new  and  living  way"  for  us. 
This  is  the  way,  therefore,  that  we  must  pursue.  Christ  hath 
abolished  the  law  of  commandments ;  not,  as  is  said,  the  law 
of  commandments  contained  in  the  ordinances  of  the  law — for 
the  principle  of  these  ordinances,  as  demanding  the  sacrifice  of 
sin,  can  never  be  aholished — ^but  He  hath  abolished  the  law  of 
commandments  in  respect  of  the  dominion  of  the  flesh,  in  the 
cravings  of  the  flesh,  in  the  decrees  or  dictates  (Soyfrnra)  of 
the  flesh,  in  the  whole  empire  of  the  flesh,  so  that  sin  might 
thereby  be  utterly  rooted  out  and  absolutely  destroyed.  This 
is  what  constitutes  the  perfect  law  of  a  new  life  for  us. 
Christ  "hath  made  in  Himself  of  twain  one  new  man,  so 
making  peace,"  or  as  we  might  translate  it,  Christ  hath  created 
THE  TWO  THAT  WERE  IN  HiMSELF  into  one  nenv  man,  thus 
making  peace.  And  for  what  end  ?  **  That  He  might  recon- 
cile both  (not  Jews  only,  but  Jews  and  Gentiles)  in  one  body 
to  God  through  the  cross,  having  slain  thereby  the  enmity  " 
(not  the  enmity  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  but  the  enmity 
which  keeps  both  from  God) — even  the  enmity  that  is  in  the 
flesh  as  the  barrier  which  keeps  man  from  God.  It  is  thus 
after  the  manner  of  Christ  that  the  building  of  the  spiritual 
edifice  is  formed  and  completed ;  for  "  in  Him  all  the  build- 
ing, fitly  framed  together,  groweth  unto  an  holy  temple  in  the 
Lord." 

So  much  for  the  analogy  of  Scripture  which  is  dead  against 
your  view  of  substitution.  I  might  now  look  at  the  inter- 
pretaiion  of  your  Scripture  by  glancing  at  the  original.  I 
would  translate  the  passage, "  Who  Himself  offered  up  our  sins 
in  His  own  body  on  the  tree,  that  we,  renouncing  sins,  should 
live  to  righteousness."  The  verb  ava^pud,  which  I  here  trans- 
late offer  up,  literally  signifies  to  carry  up  from  a  lower  place 
to  a  higher,  and  is  so  translated  in  Luke  xxiv.  51,  where  Christ 
is  spoken  of  as  carried  up  into  heaven ;  but  when  it  refers  to 
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sacrifice,  it  means  to  offer  up  as  upon  the  altar,  and  is  so 
translated  in  James  iL  21,  where  Abraham  is  said  to  have 
**  offered  Isaac  his  son  upon  the  altar."    The  same  translation 
is  also  found  for  the  same  word  in   Heb.  vii  27,  where 
indeed  it  occurs  twice:   "Who  needeth  not,  as  those  high 
priests  to  offer  up  sacrifice,  first  for  His  own  sins,  and  then  for 
the  people's ;  for  this  He  did  once,  when  He  offered  up  Him- 
self."   I  do  not  presume,  then,  that,  with  such  examples  of  the 
translation  of  this  word,  I  am  doing  any  violence  to  the 
passage,  or  that  you  will  imagine  so,  when  I  here  translate 
the  clause  in  question  by  the  words  offered  up  our  sins.     On 
the  contrary,  I  believe  you  will,  with  me,  regard  this  as  a  great 
improvement  in  the  rendering  of  the  passage,  more  especially, 
too,  when  we  consider  that  this  very  word  is  employed  to 
express,  what  it  must  here  imply,  as  the  effect  of  offering  up — 
viz.,  expiation,  and  which,  unquestionably,  it  does  imply  in 
Heb.  ix.  28,  where  it  is   said  "  Christ   was   oflfered  up   to 
bear  the  sins  of  many," — that  is,  to  expiate  or  take  away  the 
sins  of  many.    In  saying  this  you  might  perhaps  think  I  am 
but  expressing  your  own  views  of  substitution ;  but  I  do  no 
such  thing.    Christ  offered  up  Himself  to  expiaie  sin;  and 
did  expiate  sin,  in  that  He  removed  it  absolutely  from  its  seat 
in  the  flesh.    "  He  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh,"  and  so  estab- 
lished a  perfect  or  finished  work;  and  this  sin,  which  He 
removed,  is  very  properly  termed  our  sin,  in  that  it  was 
essentially  the  sin  that  is  in  the  flesh,  even  our  flesh — the 
sin,  therefore,  which  fundamentally  characterises  man.    And 
farther,  Christ  is  very  properly  said  in  the  passage  I  have 
just  referred  to,  as  quoted  from  Heb.  ix.  28,  to  have  been 
offered  up  to  expiate  the  sins  of  many,  in  that  this  was  the 
very  end  for  which  Christ  took  flesh — viz.,  to  apply  His 
atonement  to  believers.    The  maxim  of  Scripture  is  this,  that 
"  Christ  in  us  is  the  hope  of  glory ; "  and  if  my  sins  are  expi- 
ated or  taken  away,  I  know  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this. 
It  is  He,  by  the  Spirit  bringing  to  me  the  things  of  Jesus, 
that  brings  me  to  the  altar  of  the  cross,  to  which  my  sins  are 
nailed,  and  by  the  same  Spirit  reviving  in  me  the  life  of  right- 
eousness, so  that  "  I  die  with  Him,  tJiat  I  may  live  with  Him." 

F 
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I  am  sorry  to  have  occupied  so  much  time  on  your  text, 
but  I  could  not  do  full  justice  to  it  otherwise.  I  have  said 
that  I  keep  as  much  as  possible  to  the  literal  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  and  I  am  persuaded  it  is  the  right  way ;  for  so  soon 
as  you  make  sin  to  be  anything  else  than  sin — so  soon  as  you 
make  it  to  be  the  punishment  of  sin,  for  example,  there  is  no 
saying  but  you  may  make  anything  you  please  out  of  Scrip- 
ture. We  are  told  that  "  Jesus  came  to  save  His  people  from 
their  sins ; "  and  my  understanding  is  that,  if  we  are  saved 
from  our  sins,  we  shall  be  saved  from  the  punishment  of 
them.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  put  the  cart  before  the  horse 
by  saying  that  we  are  saved,  first,  from  the  punishment,  and 
then  only  from  the  thing  which  deserves  the  punishment 
Can  the  wages  of  sin  be  taken  away  while  sin  remains  ?  The 
abrogation  of  sin  is  surely  the  preliminary  point — ^as  the 
essential  which  must  first  be  got  out  of  the  way ;  it  is,  then, 
the  prerogative  of  God  to  take  away  the  consequences  of  sin. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  but  hold  that  you  introduce  features  of  an 
impossible  character  into  the  scheme  of  God — features,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  wholly  unworthy  of  God.  You  make  a  separa- 
tion betwixt  the  sinner  and  the  deserts  of  sin.  On  the  one 
hand,  you  make  God  to  smite  sin,  where,  according  to  your 
own  view,  no  sin  is ;  and  on  the  other,  to  pardon  sin,  where 
sin  exists.  You  make  a  world  of  confusion  in  theology, 
where  all  is  symmetry  and  simplicity  under  a  right  under- 
standing and  a  true  interpretation  of  the  Word  of  God.  I 
tell  you,  the  perplexity  of  the  Church  will  never  be  removed 
upon  the  principles  which  you  have  been  advocating;  and 
whatever  may  be  the  pains  and  cost,  the  subject  must  be 
reviewed  by  the  Church,  in  order  to  her  being  placed  en 
rapport  with  her  blessed  Lord  and  Master,  and  with  His  own 
precious  Word. 

S.  You  are  using  strong  terms,  and  I  doubt  not,  because 
you  feel  strongly  upon  the  subject.  I  shall  have  some 
difficulties  to  propound  to  the  views  which  you  advocate ; 
for  you  need  not  think  to  get  them  so  readily  received  a^  you 
imagina  For  my  own  part,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  scheme 
of  thought,  which  you  advocate  as  the  key  to  Scripture  sym- 
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metry  and  simplicity,  would  be  to  alter,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
whole  tone  of  her  teaching.  The  doctrine  of  substitution 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  rock  on  which  the  Church  is  founded ; 
and  sure  I  am  that  it  is  the  teaching  of  her  most  distin- 
guished ministers,  as  I  can  show  you. 

jP.  Come,  now,  Mr  Staywell,  this  will  never  do.  One 
thing  at  a  time.  I  have  endeavoured  to  follow  you  in  every 
plea  which  you  have  introduced;  but  if  you  go  once  more 
into  the  question  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church  and  the 
teaching  of  her  ministers,  you  are  but  evading  the  point  in 
hand.  We  have  had  the  teaching  of  the  Church  before  us, 
and  I  have  shown  to  you  that  not  only  is  the  terminology  of 
the  Church  consistent  with  what  I  have  advanced,  but  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  whose  dictum  was  to  evolve  Scripture 
facts,  leaving  the  facts  to  harmonise  as  best  they  could,  at 
least  in  several  instances,  never  once  employs  the  term  "  sub- 
stitution," but  does  use  again  and  again  the  term  "  application," 
as  regards  the  relation  of  the  death  of  Christ  to  us,  and  it 
makes  that  application  expressly  dependent  on  our  "  effectual 
calling."  I  am  aware,  as  fully  as  you  can  be,  of  the  teaching 
of  many  distinguished  men  on  the  subject  of  substitution ; 
and  if  you  will  appoint  an  occasion  for  the  consideration  of 
their  argumentation,  I  shall  be  as  much  pleased  as  you  can 
be.  But  let  us  not  forget  what  we  met  this  day  specially  to 
discuss. 

S,  Well,  let  me  say  I  am  glad  you  have  not  fled  for  refuge 
to  the  solitary  text  of  Matt.  viii.  17,  where  it  is  said  that 
when  Christ  cast  out  devils  and  healed  the  sick,  then  that 
was  "  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  Isaiah  the  prophet,  mm- 
self  took  our  infirmities^  and  hare  our  sicknesses;"  for  Dr 
Bushnell's  glee  over  this  text  seems  to  get  the  better  of  his 
reason,  and  hurries  him  into  a  paradoxical  attempt  to  fix  the 
U8US  loquendi  of  sacrificial  terms  by  this  one  instance. 

jP.  I  could  have  wished  you  not  to  introduce  the  text  you 
have  now  quoted  at  this  time ;  not,  indeed,  that  it  is  not  per- 
fectly germane  to  the  discussion  which  has  been  going  on,  but 
because  its  consideration  prevents  us  from  the  discussion  for 
which,  as  I  understood,  we  met  to-day.     I  cannot  and  do  not 
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disregard  said  text  as  otherwise  than  a  most  important  affirma- 
tion of  the  doctrine  which  I  advocate.  You  will  not  question, 
I  think,  the  fact,  on  your  own  showing,  that  the  words  import 
the  transfer  of  something  to  our  Lord  from  man.  He  received 
(for  that  is  the  precise  meaning  of  the  term  rendered  "  took  ") 
— He  received,  or  took  to  Himself,  the  physical  and  mental 
troubles  of  men.  The  question  is.  How  did  Christ  receive 
these  ?  In  order  to  answer  this,  let  Scripture  interpret  Scrip- 
ture. Paul  says,  "  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil 
the  law  of  Christ."  What  law  ?  Why,  of  course,  the  law  of 
hir den-hearing,  which  is  a  fundamental  feature  of  the  law  of 
love.  And  how  do  we  bear  one  another's  burdens  ?  Why, 
surely,  when  we  feel  the  evil  which  they  feel — when  their 
condition  becomes  in  a  sense  transferred  to  ourselves,  in  which 
case  we  are  said  to  have  sympathy,  and  so  the  effort  thence 
arises  to  relieve  that  condition.  If  we  do  not  feel  the  evil, 
we  shaU  not  strive  to  remove  the  evil.  I  have  no  difficulty, 
then,  with  such  an  interpretation  as  that  given  by  Matthew, 
of  the  passages  from  the  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah.  You  will  see 
that  it  fully  corroborates  all  I  have '  said  as  to  the  fdlow- 
feeling  which  pervaded  our  Lord's  mind  when  He  perceived 
the  distresses  which  prevailed  around  Him.  This  could  not 
have  been  if  He  had  not  partaken  of  our  body  of  flesh. 
Christ  knew  what  is  in  the  flesh,  and  He  experienced  the 
trials  which  came  from  the  flesh ;  and  but  for  this.  He  could 
not  be  said  to  have  borne  our  infirmities.  It  was  this  deep 
sympathy  which  Christ  had  with  the  ailments  of  our  himianity 
which  made  Him  put  forth  the  power,  as  He  had  the  power, 
for  its  removal  The  feeling  was  one  thing,  the  action  as 
impelled  by  the  feeling,  was  another.  We  at  once,  therefore, 
perceive  that  the  mere  fact  of  Christ's  sympathetic  feeling  of 
the  burden  (under  which  there  was  a  transfer  to  Him  of  the 
ailment  and  of  the  suffering  of  the  distressed  one)  did  not 
remove  the  evil  of  itself.  This  is  an  important  consideration, 
that  the  transfer  still  left  the  sufferer  as  he  was.  The  removal 
of  the  evil  arose  as  the  result  of  subsequent  action — the  result 
accruing  from  the  fact  that  Christ,  laying  hold  of  the  evil,  put 
forth  His  energy  to  throw  it  off.    He  threw  off  evil  from  Him- 
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self,  even  as  He  threw  ofif  all  carnal  dominion,  and  therefore 
the  ailments  of  carnal  troubles;  and  He  had  the  power  to 
throw  it  off  in  its  foundations.  And  one  great  function  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  was  to  relieve  suffering  souls  who  were  oppressed 
by  the  diseases  of  the  flesh. 

S.  It  requires  some  discrimination  to  see  the  connection 
betwixt  the  exercise  of  Christ  in  throwing  off  a  burden  from 
another,  as  compared  with  His  throwing  off  a  burden  from 
Himself.  Will  you  allow  me  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  im- 
pulse which  created  this  action  ?  You  seem  to  say  that  the 
sympathy  of  Christ  for  the  sufferer  operated  as  a  motive  to 
induce  Christ  to  put  forth  His  power  in  order  to  achieve 
a  miraculous  remedy.  Did  divine  benevolence  need  such  a 
spur  to  its  action  ? 

F,  Why,  you  seem  to  forget  that  divine  benevolence  was 
operating  through  a  certain  channel  of  motives.  Divine 
benevolence,  in  its  absolute  applications,  is  as  wide  as  the 
universe ;  but  in  its  details  it  operates,  and  can  alone  operate, 
in  the  channels  of  its  appointed  action.  Nor  is  it  to  be  ques- 
tioned that  the  sight 'and  sense  of  misery  operated  in  our 
Lord  as  a  spur  to  the  removal  of  it. 

&  But  if  you  define  the  words  of  Matthew  by  sympathy, 
you  of  necessity  do  the  same  with  the  words  of  Isaiah.  If 
so,  see  what  will  result.  Isaiah  says,  "  He  shall  bear  their 
iniquities;"  and  again,  "He  bare  the  sin  of  many."  Did 
Christ  sympathise  with  sin? 

F.  This  is  unworthy  of  your  discernment,  Mr  Staywell. 
What  do  you  mean  by  "  sympathise  "?  To  sympathise  with 
one  under  an  ailment,  is  not,  surely,  to  love  the  ailment,  but 
the  very  reverse.  It  is  because  the  ailment  is  a  hateful  and 
a  hurtful  thing,  that  Christ  threw  it  off.  And  so  of  sin.  And, 
by  the  way,  the  very  ailments  of  the  body  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  sin.  Take  the  passage  from  Matt  ix.  2, "  And, 
behold,  they  brought  to  Him  a  man  sick  of  the  palsy, 
lying  on  a  bed :  and  Jesus,  seeing  their  faith,  said  unto  the 
sick  of  the  palsy.  Son,  be  of  good  cheer ;  thy  sins  be  forgiven 
thee;*'  and  as  a  synonym  of  forgiveness.  He  bids  the  man  arise 
and  walk.    And  we  are  told  "  he  arose  and  departed  to  his 
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house."  Another  and  equally  remarkable  case  is  found  re- 
lated by  Luke  vii.  37,  where  he  tells  us  that  "  a  woman  in 
the  city,  which  was  a  sinner,  when  she  knew  that  Jesus  sat 
at  meat  in  the  Pharisee's  house,  brought  an  alabaster  box  of 
ointment,  and  stood  at  His  feet  behind  Him  weepmg ;"  and  so 
forth.  The  result  was,  that  He  said  unto  her,  "  thy  sins  are 
forgiven*'  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  foundation  of  this 
woman's  sins  lay  in  the  flesh,  for  she  had  led  a  carnal  life. 
The  repair  of  her  flesh,  therefore,  as  no  longer  giving  incite- 
ments to  sin,  or  begetting  cravings  to  sinful  indulgence,  was 
assuredly  the  taking  away  of  her  sins ;  and  taking  away  is  the 
literal  rendering  of  that  which  our  version  terms  forgiving. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  a  sin  (unless  when  it  becomes 
the  sin  of  devils — ^that  is,  unpardonable  sin)  is  taken  away  from 
the  soul  when  it  is  taken  away  from  the  flesh,  where  its  seat 
is.  If  it  do  not  come  from  the  flesh,  it  can  only  come  from 
the  world  or  the  devil.  And  as  these  operate  on  and  influ- 
ence the  soul,  through  the  medium  of  the  flesh,  the  likelihood 
is,  that  in  freeing  the  flesh  from  evil,  and  recovering  it  to  a 
healthy  condition,  you  are  freeing  the  aoul  from  the  tendency 
it  hereby  acquires  to  sin.  Here  is  a  simple  scientific  state- 
ment as  to  cause  and  eflect.  It  simply  amounts  to  this,  that 
if  you  dry  up  the  fountain,  no  stream  wiU  flow.  If  you  de- 
stroy the  sinful  tendencies  of  the  flesh,  you  destroy  the  sinful 
dominion  of  the  flesh  in  the  souL 

S,  It  is  not  easy  getting  out  of  this  subject.  My  difficulty 
here  is,  that  in  making  the  soul  in  this  way  a  recipient  of  the 
flesh,  you  foster  the  doctrine  of  materialism,  which,  to  me, 
plays  havoc  with  aU  our  hopes,  and  which  we  ought  to  resist 
at  all  hazards.  Hence  my  interpretation  of  the  passage  from 
Matthew  about  Christ  '*  bearing  our  infirmities,"  and  "  remit- 
ting our  sins,"  has  been  that  these  removals  of  suffering  result 
from  the  vicarious  punishment  of  Christ.  It  was  in  conse- 
quence of  Christ's  bearing  the  penalty  in  His  vicarious  suf- 
ferings, that  the  diseases  of  the  body  and  of  the  mind  were 
remissible. 

F.  I  must  here  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  can  see  no  natural 
or  feasible  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  what  you  say.    The 
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atonement  of  Christ  is  the  taking  away  of  sin :  keep  to  this. 
But  in  order  to  the  .taking  away  of  sin,  sin  must  be  borne. 
Keep  also  to  this.  Christ  hare  our  sin,  and  He  jpvi  it  away 
by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself.  This  is  the  foundation.  Christ 
bears  our  sins,  and  therefore  He  puts  forth  into  us  the  virtue 
whereby  we  are  purged  from  our  sin.  The  case  of  the  par- 
alytic man,  if  rightly  looked  at,  illustrates  precisely  our  own 
case ;  for  the  taking  away  of  our  sins  individually  is  but  the 
application  or  sprinkling  of  that  blood  of  His  which  consti- 
tutes the  life-blood  of  His  own  heart,  and  which,  when  it 
reaches  our  souls,  stanches  the  flow  of  sin  therein.  Your 
exposition  is  in  every  way  forced  and  unnatural.  I  do  not 
question  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  Christ's  bearing  our 
sin  that  our  sin  can  be  remitted ;  but  if  you  mean  to  say,  as  I 
apprehend  you  do,  that  God  Himself  could  not  forgive  sin 
till  Christ  had  undergone  a  certain  amount  of  suffering,  you 
place  the  question  of  remission  on  an  entirely  false  basis. 
Bemission  of  sin  \a  not  granted  as  the  result  of  punishment 
inflicted:  it  never  was,  it  never  can  ba  Sufifering  is  no 
satisfaction  to  God:  never  was,  and  never  can  be.  But  I 
tell  you,  for  the  twentieth  time,  that  remission  of  sin  is  the 
equivalent  to  taking  the  offensive  thing  out  of  the  way.  The 
suffering  through  which  this  is  effected,  is  but  the  accident 
by  which  the  process  of  removing  it  is  accompanied;  and 
when  it  is  removed,  then  there  is  no  more  visitation  for  sin. 
God  is  satisfied,  because  the  law  is  honoured  and  tlie  enemy  is 
discomfited.  Becoveiy  is  all  that  God  requires  in  our  case. 
And  there  was  no  sure  method  of  recovery  but  that  found  in 
the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  Grod,  whereby,  through  the  de- 
struction of  sin.  He  discomfited  and  overcame  him  that  had 
the  power  of  death — that  is,  the  devil. 

S.  Well,  I  suppose  we  have  had  enough  on  this  point  for 
the  present  —  I  mean  looking  to  Christ's  sacrifice  as  our 
Ittonement.  I  proceed  to  speak  of  Christ  as  our  raneoni, 
and  to  show  how  we  find  the  doctrine  of  substitution  therein. 
There  are  several  points  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion here.  There  is,  first,  the  essential  nature  of  redemption ; 
there  is,  second,  the  ransom,  through  the  Deliverer  giving  up 
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His  life ;  there  is,  third,  the  price,  expressly  stated  as  "  the 
gift "  of  Himself,  as  His  "  precious  blood,"  as  "  the  purchased 
possession,"  and  so  forth, — all  indicating  a  "  redemption  from 
the  curse  of  the  law." 

F,  I  have  not  the  smallest  objection  to  all  this.  Give  me 
your  views  as  to  the  nature  of  redemption. 

S,  Bedemption  may  be  considered  as  an  effect  alone,  or  as 
cause  and  effect  together.  In  the  former  view,  which  is  but 
a  single  aspect  of  the  matter,  it  is  deliverance,  with  the  pro- 
curing cause  unrecognised.  In  the  latter  and  fuller  view, 
both  are  included  in  the  term.  Deliverance  is  the  result  of  a 
price  or  some  equivalent  given ;  it  is  a  freedom  obtained  by 
means  of  mercy,  liberty,  life,  or  other  kind  of  possession,  paid 
down  as  an  equivalent  of  adequate  value.  What  is  thus 
given  away  or  paid,  is  properly  the  ransom  or  redemption 
price — the  Xvrpov.  When  a  Hebrew  waxed  poor,  and  sold 
himself  to  a  rich  stranger,  his  kindred  might  redeem  him  if  he 
was  not  able  to  redeem  himself ;  and  "  the  price  of  his  sale  " 
was  rated  according  to  the  number  of  years  that  had  to  elapse 
before  the  jubilee.     This  was  "  the  price  of  his  redemption." 

Again :  "  Moses  took  the  redemption  money  "  of  those  who 
were  thereby  released  from  sacerdotal  obligation.  Of  the 
inability  to  buy  off  a  man  from  death,  the  Psalmist  says, 
"  None  of  them  "  (that  trust  therein)  "  can  by  any  means  re- 
deem his  brother,  nor  give  to  God  a  ransom,  that  it  should 
still  live  for  ever,  and  not  see  corruption."  Hanameel  said 
to  Jeremiah,  "  Buy  my  field,  ...  for  the  right  of  redemption 
is  thine."  Now  what  is  the  proper  notion  of  a  ransom  price  ? 
Does  it  not  involve  transfer  and  substitution?  What  is 
purchase?  I  say  it  is  the  transfer  of  ownership  from  one 
to  another ;  or  it  is  the  transfer  of  one  thing  to  the  place  of 
another.  He  who  redeems  another  from  debt,  by  paying  the 
sum  due,  takes  the  place  of  that  other,  under  the  pecuniary 
obligation.  He  who  buys  off  another  from  captivity,  puts  his 
purchase-money  in  place  of  the  personal  subjection  of  that 
other ;  or,  shall  I  rather  say,  he  puts  himself  under  the  obli- 
gation of  the  captive ;  and  then  puts  the  money  in  place  of 
his  own  personal  servitude.    The  authority  concerned  accepts 
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the  ransom  price  in  place  of  the  captive's  servitude — that  is, 
the  money  payment  being  regarded  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
personal  service  of  the  captive,  the  captive  is  thereby  released. 

Now  for  the  application  of  all  this.  In  man's  redemption, 
Christ  is  declared  to  be  the  ransom — the  redemption  price. 
If  so,  then  He  must  be  regarded  as  having  taken  the  place  of 
man,  and  doing  so.  He  paid  down  the  price  of  man's  freedom. 
He  gave  Himself  to  suffer  instead  of  us,  which,  in  other  words, 
is  saying  that  the  responsibility  of  our  deliverance,  which 
we  were  unable  to  fulfil,  was  transferred  to  him.  Hence  I 
think  that  the  ransom  which  Christ  paid  for  us,  shows  the 
vicarious  means  by  which  the  redemption  was  accomplished. 

F,  The  argument  which  you  have  now  brought  forth,  has 
always  been  a  favourite  one  for  upholding  the  substitution 
theory.  You  have  stated  it  fairly;  nor  do  I  think  that  in 
your  hands  it  has  lost  any  of  its  force.  I  am  content  to  take 
the  matter  as  you  have  represented  it.  Let  us  see,  then,  to 
what  conclusion  we  must  come.  I  have  said  (and  it  is  the 
very  foundation  of  all  my  argumentation)  that  Christ  did 
take  our  place  when  He  was  **  made  flesh,"  and  that  His  so 
doing  involved  the  responsibility  under  which  we  lay ;  and 
that  He  fulfilled  that  responsibility  most  effectually  by  work- 
ing out  a  perfect  redemption,  even  by  paying  the  price  of 
that  redemption — ^a  redemption  which  is  made  available  for 
our  deliverance.  But  it  does  appear  to  me  passing  strange 
that  all  this  must  be  regarded  as  involving  the  dogma  of 
substitution.  The  affirmation  that  Christ  took  upon  Himself 
our  position,  is  just  saying  that  He  was  made  man ;  and  the 
saying  that  He  was  made  man,  is  an  affirmation  that ''  He  was 
made  under  the  law," — ^under  its  responsibilities,  under  its 
demands,  under  all  its  exactions.  Such  was  the  bondage,  in 
fact,  to  which  He  was  subjected.  His  business  was  to  deliver 
the  manhood  from  carnal  bondage.  This  deliverance  could  not 
be  effected  without  extraordinary  suffering.  The  suffering, 
indeed,  was  a  penalty  which  could  not  be  avoided  in  the  pro- 
cess of  effecting  such  a  ransom ;  and  it  may  well  be  called 
"  a  price  "  which  He  had  to  pay,  and  which  He  did  pay — it 
was  a  price  inseparable  from  the  very  act  of  procuring  re- 
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demption;  but  it  was  not  a  price  which  abstractly,  or  in 
itself,  was  any  satisfaction  to  the  law,  or  to  the  lawgiver. 
It  was  not  a  price  which,  in  any  sense,  enriched  the  law- 
giver. The  law  and  the  lawgiver,  indeed,  demanded  death, 
and  consequently  suffering,  in  order  to  atonement ;  but  this, 
only  because  atonement  could  not  by  any  possibility  be  had 
without  it;  for  God  (we  are  told,  and  we  jnust  believe  this) 
"  hath  no  pleasure  in  the  death "  (and  consequent  suffering) 
"  of  him  that  dieth."  This  price,  then,  in  itself,  was  nothing 
to  God — it  contributed  no  satisfaction  whatever  to  God ;  but 
yet  this  price  must  be  exacted,  because  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  redemption  without  it.  The  end  demanded  could 
not  be  accomplished  without  it. 

You  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  difficulty  which,  on  your 
theory  of  the  redemption  money,  was  matter  for  discussion 
among  the  earlier  theologians,  that  the  price  must  needs  be 
regarded  as  paid  to  Satan,  as  the  usurped  possessor  of  the 
world,  in  order  that  he  might  relinquish  his  tyrannical  con- 
trol over  men.  It  was  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that,  as  the 
owner  of  the  slave,  under  the  purchase  of  the  slave,  received 
the  ransom  money  in  order  to  the  release  of  the  slave,  so  the 
redemption  money,  in  the  case  of  payment  by  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  must  in  consistency  be  accounted  as  rendered  to  Satan. 
No  doubt  Satan  would  be  pleased  to  witness  the  sufferings 
of  Christ,  for  these  sufferings  formed  a  heavy  weight  upon 
Christ,  and  therefore  a  ponderous  lever -power  in  Satan's 
hands  in  order,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  accomplishment 
of  redemption.  But  while  the  sufferings  of  Christ  must  ever 
be  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  great  question  of  redemp- 
tion, and  consequently  as  a  price  which  had  to  be  paid  in  the 
working  out  of  redemption,  the  price  taken  by  itself  was  (as 
I  have  said)  no  element  of  satisfaction  to  the  absolute  owner 
of  all  creation,  but  simply  that  accompaniment  in  the  process 
of  redemption,  which  was  inseparable  from  atonement — that 
is,  inseparable  from  deliverance  from  the  power  of  sin,  and 
consequently  from  the  dominion  of  Satan. 

And  here  it  ia  that  we  come  more  immediately  to  our  own 
individual  case.    What  I  say,  then,  is  this :  that  as  "  Christ 
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died  for  our  sins  " — that  is,  by  reason  of  sin  laid  upon  Him  (for 
"  God  sent  His  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  "),  "  He  rose 
again  for  our  justification  " — that  is,  by  reason  of  the  redemp- 
tion which  He  had  effected  on  what  is  ours.  His  death, 
having  its  climax  upon  the  cross,  was  not  our  justification, 
but  merely  the  ground  out  of  which  our  justification  comes. 
His  death  was  the  necessary  exaction,  in  order  to  found 
or  base  thereupon  the  question  of  our  deliverance.  Hence 
Christ  now  pays  for  us  the  redemption  money,  whereby  we 
are  delivered  from  the  power  and  dominion  of  sin.  We  have 
the  outpouring  of  that  blood,  which  He  hath  carried  with  Him 
into  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  glory — even  the  Spirit  which  ani- 
mated him  in  the  whole  process  of  his  work :  we  have  that 
very  power  which  wrought  effectually  in  Him,  now  bestowed 
upon  us;  and  this  bestowal,  when  it  takes  effect  through 
the  operation  of  faith — i,e^  through  our  receiving  and  appro- 
priating the  same,  constitutes  our  redemption,  and  conse- 
quently our  acceptance  with  God.  To  my  mind,  the  analogy 
which  you  have  instituted  is  perfectly  answered  and  free 
from  diflBculties,  as  /  have  endeavoured  to  explain  it,  while 
it  is  full  of  difficulties,  admitted  difficulties,  in  the  view  you 
have  laid  down.  There  is  no  room,  I  hold,  for  the  principle 
of  substitution,  but  the  contrary. 

8.  I  perceive  the  grounds  on  which  your  argumentation  is 
founded.  You  make  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  partaker  of  our 
flesh  and  blood,  and  therefore  fundamentally  to  be  the  par- 
taker of  our  sin ;  and  consequently  you  say  that  it  behoved 
Him  to  redeem  the  very  humanity  which  Himself  had  assumed, 
in  order  to  be  the  Bedeemer  of  our  individual  humanity. 
This  is  just  the  conclusion  which,  at  all  hazards,  I  wish  to 
avoid  until  I  am  forced  to  it  by  evidence,  which  must  come 
home  to  me  as  irresistible. 

F.  This  evidence  is  at  hand  if  you  wish  it.  It  lies  not 
only  in  the  statement  that  He  is  expressly  said  to  have  been 
*'  made  sin  " ;  and  again,  that  when  He  comes  a  second  time. 
He  will  come  in  contrast  with  the  condition  of  His  first 
coming,  for  He  will  come  "  without  sin  unto  salvation."  It 
is  implied  by  the  types  of  the  Old  Testament,  which,  in  the 
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case  of  the  victims  that  were  regarded  as  the  sin-ofiferings, 
were  really  spoken  of  and  regarded  as  "the  sin"  of  the 
offerer,  in  that  the  sin  of  the  offerer  had  been  communicated 
unto  them,  and  the  reality  of  course  must  be  found  in  Christ, 
otherwise  the  shadows  had  no  substantial  antitype.  It  is 
implied  in  the  statement  that  Christ  "bare  our  sins  and 
carried  our  sorrows;"  in  the  statement  that  He  Himself 
"  had  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities," — ^nay,  that  He  was  "  com- 
passed with  infirmity;"  and  when  the  foundation  principle 
of  our  own  sins  is  referred  to,  it  is  called  "  the  infirmity  of 
the  flesh ; "  and  if  anything  more  were  wanted,  it  is  expressly 
found  in  Hebrews  ix.  11,  where  we  are  told  that  "Christ, 
being  come  an  High  Priest  of  good  things  to  come,  .  .  . 
entered  in  once  into  the  holy  place,  having  obtained  eternal 
redemption "  for  himsdf.  Our  version  puts  in  the  words 
"/or  tfts,"  but  there  is  no  authority  for  this  at  alL  Of  course, 
it  was  for  us  men — i.e.,  with  a  view  to  our  salvation,  that 
Christ  came  into  the  world  and  took  what  is  specially  ours ; 
but  having  taken  what  is  essentially  ours,  He  had  first  of  all 
to  operate  thereupon ;  and  then,  and  after  succeeding  in  doing 
the  requisite  cures,  and  bringing  about  the  perfectness  at 
which  he  attained  on  His  own  body,  His  work  came  to  be 
(and  this  is  His  present  work),  viz.,  the  building  up  anew 
of  His  body — the  Church.  As  he  sanctified  Himself  to  the 
end  that  we  might  be  sanctified  (John  xvii.  19),  so  He  doth 
now  practically  build  up  His  people  by  the  vouchsafement  of 
His  sanctifying  grace. 

I  might  have  referred  to  other  passages,  in  which  He  is 
said  to  have  abolished  the  enmity  in  His  flesh ;  and  the  fact 
stands  out,  that,  as  a  priest,  He  must  have  had  somewhat  to 
offer,  "Jirst  for  Himself,  and  then  for  the  people ; "  but  I 
forbear  entering  into  details.  All  I  say  here  is  this,  that 
the  incarnation  of  Christ,  rightly  understood,  constitutes  the 
very  key  to  the  whole  economy  of  redemption ;  and  what  I 
affirm  is,  that  the  question  of  atonement,  and  consequently 
the  question  of  redemption,  can  never  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
pounded till  the  plea  I  have  now  urged  is  fairly  and  fully 
accepted.    It  is  no  contradiction,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  of 
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principles  laid  down  by  the  Church ;  for  I  hold  as  strongly 
as  you  can  possibly  do,  that  Christ  was  in  soul  and  spirit 
"  without  sin,"  though  He  was  assaulted  by  sin ;  and  it  is 
only  by  our  admitting  that  He  suflFered  from  the  assaults  of 
sin  in  the  flesh,  as  well  as  from  the  devil  and  from  the  world, 
that  we  shall  ever  understand  the  fundamental  relation  in 
which  Christ  stood  to  us,  when  He  was  "  made  of  a  woman," 
and  "  took  on  Him,  not  the  nature  of  angels,  but  the  seed  of 
Abraham." 

S.  I  shall  not  follow  you  into  all  this  recital.  All  I  can 
say  is,  that  it  would  require  deep  and  patient  consideration 
on  the  part  of  the  Church  to  admit  that  Christ  was  literally 
"  made  sin."  If  that  were  the  case,  it  would  strike  me  that 
the  sacrifice  of  sin,  the  yielding  up  of  sin,  the  parting  with 
what  was  in  a  sense  His  own,  was  the  redemption  money 
which  satisfied  God.  But  the  Church  has  been  so  chary  in 
admitting  the  least  stain  of  sin  as  in  any  way  attachable  to 
Christ,  that  she  has  made  the  absolute  sinlessness  of  Christ 
to  be  a  sort  of  key-stone  in  the  arch  of  her  theology ;  and 
accordingly  she  has  had  to  expound  her  theology  in  subser- 
viency to  this  principle. 

F.  You  are  perfectly  right.  That  will  be  admitted  on  all 
hands ;  but  that  is  the  very  evil  which  constitutes  the  grand 
difficulty  of  the  Church  at  this  moment, — the  difficulty  in 
furnishing  such  an  explanation  as  shall  be  acceptable  to  the 
enlightenment  of  the  present  day.  The  exposition  of  the 
atonement,  as  hitherto  set  forth,  constitutes  an  intdledual 
difficulty  which  the  best  effi)rts  of  the  most  Christian  minds, 
with  every  possible  desire  to  master  it,  cannot  get  over ;  and 
you  can  readily  see  what  a  terrible  lever  it  puts  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemies  of  the  faith,  who  are  not  slow  to  use  it 
for  their  own  purposes,  to  the  detriment  of  Christianity,  as 
the  religion  from  the  bosom  of  God.  Now  what  I  say  is 
this,  that  if  the  Church  can  come  to  see  that  there  is  a  true 
and  valid  sense  in  which  Christ  was  "  made  sin,"  and  by  con- 
sequence that  He  had  to  pay  the  price  of  redemption  by  the 
sacrifice  of  sin,  and  this  without  in  any  way  compromising 
the  Scripture  view  that  Christ  was  "  holy,  harmless,  undefiled, 
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separate  from  sinners,  and  made  higher  than  the  heavens/' 
she  will  have  advanced  a  stage  in  that  development  of  her 
apprehension  of  divine  truth  which  must  needs  take  place  in 
her  progress  to  that  perfection  which  belongs  to  her  glorified 
Head. 

S.  It  may  be  all  as  you  say.  I  will  not  question  that  the 
Church  has  to  make  advancement  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
divine  scheme  of  mercy.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of 
development  as  regards  any  accessions  which  the  Church  can 
receive  in  addition  to  the  word  of  divine  truth,  as  we  have  it 
in  the  Scriptures,  which  I  hold  to  be  complete  in  themselves, 
as  a  rule  of  faith ;  but  I  will  not  question  that  the  Church 
has  to  make  advancement,  in  respect  of  her  apprehension  of 
divine  truth  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures.  The  Scriptures 
are  a  deep  mine  of  spiritual  wealth ;  and  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that,  in  proportion  as  we  become  really  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  soul,  as  in  connection  with  the  body  to  which 
it  is  attached,  and  which  forms  an  integral  part  of  our  being, 
we  shall  be  fully  able  to  appreciate  all  the  Scripture  say- 
ings about  the  flesh,  and  its  dominion  in  the  souL  I  have 
already  said  to  you  that  I  am  slow  to  take  in  some  of  your 
statements  as  to  the  powers  of  the  flesh,  as  such,  on  the  soul, 
lest  I  shall  thereby  fall  into  materialism ;  and  I  am  equally 
afraid  to  entertain  your  doctrine  of  Christ  "  made  sin,"  lest  I 
should  take  away  thereby  the  very  saviourship  of  Christ. 

F.  What  you  have  now  said  pleases  me  much.  First, 
without  doubt,  the  Church  cannot  stand  where  she  is.  The 
Westminster  divines  were  not  the  ne  plus  rdtra  of  theology. 
I  grant  that,  for  their  day,  they  did  much — very  much ;  but 
since  their  day  much  more  has  been  done  for  a  fresh  insight 
into  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  which  it  was  impossible  in 
their  circumstances  to  achieve.  As  regards  the  doctrine  of 
materialism,  which  comes  in  rather  as  a  doctrine  of  philoso- 
phy, I  shall  only  be  thankful  to  get  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  question  with  you,  for  I  am  no  materialist ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  hold,  and  must  hold,  that  the  economy  of  the  soul  is 
not  built  up  as  mere  matter,  but  in  that  which  is  technically 
and  properly  termed  spirit ;  but  as  this  is  a  question  per  se, 
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you  must  here  be  content  with  my  averment  that,  as  God  is 
a  Spirit,  so  our  soul  is  of  corresponding  nature  and  character. 
And  as  to  the  sinlessness  of  Christ,  you  cannot  quote  a  text 
thereanent  but  I  shall  cordially  receive  and  embrace  it  as 
mine. 

S,  Well,  without  adverting  further  to  this  point,  let  me  call 
your  attention  to  one  or  two  additional  texts  which  have  been 
regarded  as  supporting  the  doctrine  of  substitution.    There  is 
found  in  Matt  xx.  28,  these  words :  **  The  Son  of  man  came 
not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  His 
Ufe  a  ransom  for  many."    The  same  words  are  found  in  Mark 
X,  45.    What  do  they  mean  ?    It  cannot  mean  that  His  loss 
of  life  was  the  unfortunate  result  of  men's  sinful  misbehaviour 
to  Him ;  nor  was  it  the  beneficial  influence  of  His  conduct  in 
submitting  to  be  a  martyr  at  the  hands  of  His  murderers; 
but  we  are  told  He  came  with  a  set  purpose  of  surrendering 
His  life.    Therefore  the  redemption  price  was  paid  down  when 
He  gave  His  Ufa     His  mission  was  then  fulfilled.     His  going 
about  '*  doing  good  "  was  no  doubt  an  element  in  His  mission 
to  "  minister " ;  but  His  function  as  a  ransom  could  only  be 
performed  by  His  voluntary  death.     And  now  observe:  I 
want  you  particularly  to  observe  this,  that  His  life  was  given 
as  a  ransom,  notf&r  Himself,  hut  for  "  Tnany''    If  words  have 
any  meaning,  surely  this  means  that  His  life  was  given 
instead  o/ their  life — that  the  burden  of  payment  was  trans- 
ferred from  them  to  Him,  and  hence  became  death  escaped  by 
them,  because  borne  by  Him. 

F.  I  am  persuaded  that  your  interpretation  of  this  text  is 
not  fairly  stated.  I  agree  with  you  that  Christ's  death  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  the  mere  result  of  the  bloodthirsty  men  who 
hated  His  teaching.  I  agree  with  you  further,  that  there  is  a 
far  deeper  meaning  in  Christ's  death  than  what  may  be  called 
a  stoical  resignation  to  His  fate.  Yes ;  and  I  agree  with  you 
still  further,  in  admitting  that  Christ  came  into  the  world 
with  a  set  purpose  of  surrendering  His  life;  and  I  also 
cordially  concur  with  you  in  saying  that  a  redemption  price 
vfas  paid  when  He  surrendered  His  life.  But  here  I  am 
obliged  to  stop.    When  you  say  that  His  life  was  given  in  the 
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stead  o/many — ^that  is,  as  you  mean  to  say,  in  substitution  for 
many,  I  must  demur. 

I  will  grant  you  this,  that  if  other  Scriptures  had  corro- 
borated this  view,  you  might  have  drawn  such  a  doctrine  as 
grammatically  allowable.  The  whole  force  of  your  view  lies 
in  the  preposition  avrL  This  preposition  primarily  signifies 
over  against  or  opposite  to,  and  hence  applicable  to.  That  there 
are  examples  where  avrl  has  the  meaning  of  for,  or  in  place 
of,  I  do  not  at  all  question ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that 
the  examples  are  as  numerous  where  it  means  for,  for  the 
sake  of,  on  account  of,  in  order  to.  The  word  also  means 
against,  or  in  hostility  to;  at  the  expense  of  These  latter 
meanings  can  have  no  place  in  the  passage  before  us.  Now 
what  I  urge  in  a  passage  like  this  is  to  ask,  What  is  the 
anaiogy  of  Scripture  in  similar  passages  f  Let  Scripture  inter- 
pret Scripture.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  to  note  that  this 
passage  from  Matthew,  with  the  corresponding  one  in  Mark, 
is  the  only  plcLce  where  the  term  avri  is  employed :  in  all  other 
passages  where  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  giving  His  life  for 
others,  the  preposition  imep  is  employed.  For  example,  in 
the  following  expressions,  "  This  is  my  body,  which  is  given  for 
you,"  "  My  flesh,  which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world," 
"The  good  Shepherd  giveth  His  life/(?r  the  sheep,"  "I  lay  down 
my  life /or  the  sheep,"  "  That  a  man  lay  down  his  life /or  his 
friends,"  "He  laid  down  His  life /or  us," — the  word,  which  in 
aU  these  passages  is  translated  for,  is  virip.  And  what  does 
it  mean  ?  With  a  genitive,  as  it  is  in  all  these  cases,  its 
meaning  is  that,  over  which  something  happens,  hence  over  a 
thing,  "  for  the  sake  of,"  "  for  the  purpose  of,"  "  in  the  name 
of,"  "  in  order  to."  This  is  the  preposition  employed  in  all 
such  expressions  ats  the  following:  to  become  a  curse /or  one, 
to  die /or  one,  to  give  Himself  for  one,  to  pour  out  His  blood 
for  one,  to  be  crucified  for  one.  In  all  these  cases  vnrip  pre- 
serves its  primitive  sense,  as  that  of  bending  over  a  person  in 
order  to  ward  oflf  evil  from  him,  or  bring  good  to  him.  There 
is  no  unequivocal  case  of  \nrkp  being  used  in  the  sense  instead 
of,  much  less  in  exchange  for.  What,  then,  is  our  conclusion 
as  to  the  meaning  of  ami  in  the  passage  to  which  you  have 
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referred  ?  It  necessarily  is  this,  that  it  must  be  taken  along 
with,  and  in  accordance  with,  the  usage  and  sense  of  similar 
passages  in  the  Word  of  Qod.  There  is  no  resisting  this  law. 
And  as  avrl  bears  the  signification  of  inrep  in  very  many 
instances,  so  it  must  be  taken  to  bear  the  meaning  of  inrip  in 
the  text  you  have  quoted.  If  this  be  so,  then  you  have  no 
case,  nor  the  shadow  of  a  case,  to  support  your  doctrine  of 
substitution.  Christ  paid  the  redemption  price  unquestion* 
ably  by  tfie  death  to  sin  which  He  underwent ;  for  that  death 
brought  the  humanity  which  He  took  into  that  redemption 
which  issued  in  the  glorification  which  ensued  by  His  ascen- 
sion. And  well  may  this  death  be  spoken  of  as  a  ransom  for 
many — ^that  is,  as  touching  many,  as  reaching  to  many,  or  as 
applicoMe  to  mcmy,  in  the  view  that  ov^  of  this  death  comes  the 
redemption  numey  which  pays  for  and  achieves  our  deliver- 
ance. None  can  be  more  ready  than  I  to  acknowledge  that  it 
is  through  the  redemption  price  vouchsafed  by  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  that  we  are  delivered  from  the  dominion  of  Satan  as 
Lord  over  us  (for  the  payment  thereof  is  termed  the  sprink- 
ling of  the  blood  of  Christ),  and  that  thereby  we  are  placed 
under  the  grace  of  Christ  as  the  bestower  of  life  eternal. 

I  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  ami  is  often  employed  as 
equivalent  to  irepL\  and  it  very  well  admits  of  this  usage  in 
the  text  referred  to.  Taking,  then,  the  analogy  of  Scripture 
for  its  interpretation,  I  do  not  by  any  means  find  the  theory 
of  substitution  supported  therein. 

S.  You  seem  to  agree  with  me  in  much.  If  you  aUow  that 
there  was  a  transfer  of  our  guilt  to  Christ,  do  you  not  allow 
that  there  is,  by  inversion,  an  escape  for  us  from  guilt  in  that 
case  ?  If  Christ  pcdd  the  penalty  under  the  name  of  ransom 
for  us,  do  not  we  escape  the  penalty  ?  And  do  we  not,  in 
virtue  of  the  payment  made  by  the  shedding  of  His  blood  as 
the  purchase  price,  become  thus  the  objects  of  that  purchase 
— that  is,  the  objects  that  are  properly  to  be  regarded  as  the 
redeemed  of  the  Lord  ? 

F.  I  allow  that  there  was  a  transfer  of  sin,  of  our  sin,  of 
man's  sin,  of  human  sin,  to  Christ ;  but  not  in  the  way  you 
do— not  in  the  way  of  imputing  guilt  to  Christ.   You  say  that 
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there  was  an  imputation  of  guilt  to  Christ,  while  yet  you  hold 
that  there  was  no  foundation  for  it ;  and  this  imputation  is 
without  doubt  nothing  less,  and  nothing  else,  than  a  make- 
believe.  Christ  had  in  reality  no  guile  and  no  guilt,  and  in 
reality  no  sin,  as  you  and  I  have  sin.  I  admit  this  as  fully 
as  you  can  desire,  but  yet  I  do  not  make  the  transfer  of  sin 
to  Christ  an  empty  imputation,  which  is  neither  more  nor  less 
in  that  case  than  an  imputation  of  what  is  not  true ;  but  I 
look  upon  Christ  as  bearing  what  in  some  sense  may  be  called 
a  body  of  guilt,  in  the  fact  of  His  bearing  that  burden  of 
sinful  flesh  which  is  ours,  which  burden  it  was  the  great 
object  of  His  life  to  undo,  in  as  far  as  the  great  object  of  His 
life  was  to  resist  and  to  "abolish  the  enmity  in  His  flesh;" 
and  this  He  effectually  had  done  when  He  exclaimed  to  His 
Father, "  I  have  finished  the  work  thou  gavest  me  to  do." 
The  finishing  stroke  was  then  at  hand — viz.,  the  resignation 
of  that  body  to  death ;  yes !  to  be  absolutely  crushed,  and 
this  by  unnecessary  torments  —  when  the  very  uttermost 
farthing  was  paid  as  the  demand  of  redemption — viz.,  death 
in  most  complete  form  to  the  body  of  sin,  that  the  very  source 
of  human  sin  might  thus  be  pointed  to  as  absolutely  crucified 
and  slain. 

What,  then,  do  we  thus  far  ascertain  ?  We  ascertain  that 
the  transfer  of  our  sin  in  its  foundations  having  been  carried 
to  Christ  as  a  real  burden.  He  bore  our  sin,  and  bearing  it^ 
"  He  put  it  away  by  the  sacrifice  "  of  the  body  of  sin.  His 
death,  ending  in  the  crucifixion  on  the  tree,  was  the  redemp- 
tion price  paid — ^paid  to  the  demands  of  the  divine  law — paid 
to  the  severity  of  God's  justice — paid,  if  you  choose,  in  a  sense 
to  Satan,  as  handing  him  back  the  spurious  goods  he  had 
transferred  to  man,  and  so  leaving  Satan  utterly  discomfited, 
by  the  return  to  him  of  his  own  corrupt  principles ;  in  every 
way,  therefore,  paid — ^paid  as  a  satisfaction  to  (jod,  paid  as  an 
honouring  and  establishing  of  the  divine  law — ^yes !  and  paid, 
too,  as  properly  throwing  back  upon  Satan  what  was  emphati- 
cally and  essentially  his  own,  and  constituting  at  once  Satan's 
disappointment  and  discomfiture. 

Now  all  this  was  but  "  the  foundation  "  laid.    I  cannot  for 
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a  single  moment  agree  with  you  that  this  payment  of  the 
redemption  money  by  Christ,  which  was  finally  rendered  upon 
the  cross  when  he  exclaimed  "  It  is  finished ! "  was  actually 
then  and  there  a  direct  payment  for  you  and  me  individually. 
I  hold  it  was  no  such  thing.  Were  I  to  believe  in  this,  I 
should  have  no  help  but  to  conclude  that  my  justification  was 
effected  when  Jesus  died  upon  the  tree.  But  on  Scripture 
principles,  I  cannot  believe  this ;  and  on  rational  principles,  I 
cannot  believe  this ;  and  in  the  face  of  unquestioned  and  un- 
questionable facts,  I  cannot  believe  this.  I  cannot  believe 
that  Christ  effected  my  justification  on  the  cross,  because 
Scripture  says — Christ  rose  from  the  dead  in  order  to  our  justi- 
fccUion;  and  again,  that  we  are  justified  hy  faith  only.  And 
not  only  Scripture,  but  reason  forbids  this ;  for  I  am  utterly 
unable,  by  any  process  of  thought,  to  discover  any  causal  re- 
lationship betwixt  the  death  of  Christ  and  the  removal  of  my 
guilt.  There  is  no  such  relationship.  The  ingenuity  of  man 
has  been  here  employed,  perhaps  more  than  anywhere  else, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  make  that  to  be  which  does  not  exist. 
The  fact  stands  that  we  are  one  and  all  born  with  our  guilt 
upon  us ;  and  our  guilt  is  reckoned,  and  properly  reckoned, 
to  us :  and  there  is  one  condition,  and  only  one,  in  which  our 
guilt  is  ever  regarded  as  taken  away,  and  that  is  by  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Christ.  The  abstract  fact  of  a  sac- 
rifice having  been  made  did  not  constitute  our  atonement,  but 
the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Christ's  atonement  did. 

Now,  what  I  say  in  fulfilment  of  the  idea  represented  by 
the  payment  of  atonement  money  is,  that  in  every  special 
case  of  redemption  the  ransom  price  is  actually  paid  through 
the  believer;  and  this  is  effected  by  the  shedding  of  the  life- 
blood  of  Christ,  t.e.,  by  the  pouring  out  of  the  things  of  Christ 
into  his  bosom — ^things  which  the  Holy  Spirit  hath  taken 
from  Him  for  our  behoof.  And  who  will  question  this  in  the 
face  of  such  texts  as  these  ?  *'  The  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in 
Christ  Jesus  hath  made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  of 
death: "  "  The  blood  of  Christ  deanseth  us  from  all  sin : "  "  The 
blood  of  Christ  shall  pv/rgejowT  conscience  from  dead  works : " 
**  Ye  were  redeem^  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ : "  "  Christ 
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hath  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  His  blood." 
Surely  before  we  can  be  washed  in  Christ's  blood,  we  must  be 
immersed  therein,  and  that  blood  must  have  the  peculiar 
property  of  cleansing  from  sin.  And  we  can  see  that  the  blood 
of  Christ  which  hath  this  cleansing  power  is  not,  and  cannot 
be,  the  red  blood  which  properly  belongs  to  the  flesh ;  for  that 
red  blood  of  the  flesh  would  "  profit  us  nothing  "  (seeing  the 
flesh,  if  given  to  us,  would  "  profit  us  nothing  "),  but  the  pre- 
cious blood  which  He  carried  with  Him  into  the  sanctuary 
above  doth  profit,  because  it  doth  cleanse  the  soul,  it  doth 
renew  the  heart,  it  doth  bring  man  into  harmony  with  Grod. 
And  without  question  the  outpouring  of  that  blood  is  the 
redemption  price  of  our  souls.  I  may  have  to  repeat  much  of 
this  to  you  before  I  get  you  to  take  home  the  doctrines  which, 
as  /  believe,  your  favourite  texts  most  abundantly  confirm. 

8.  It  may  be  so ;  but  you  must  permit  me,  at  all  events,  to 
inflict  my  favourite  texts  upon  you,  for,  like  Thomas,  I  shall 
not  believe  implicitly  if  I  find  one  unquestionable  Scripture 
which  speaks  to  me  of  Christ's  substitution  in  my  room  and 
stead.  This  doctrine  has  been  propounded  to  me  from  my 
early  days ;  it  has  grown  with  my  growth,  and  strengthened 
with  my  strength.  The  highest  minds  in  the  Church  have 
explained  it  so,  and  the  most  distinguished  and  illustrious 
names  have  confirmed  it  It  cannot  easily  be  overthrown ; 
and  it  does  occur  to  me  at  this  moment  that  there  is  a  passage 
of  Scripture  which  has  not  yet  been  aUuded  to  which  gives  great 
countenance  to  the  idea  of  substitution,  if  it  do  not  actually 
express  it — viz.,  1  Tim.  ii.  6,  "  who  gave  Himself  a  ransom  for 
all."  I  draw  your  attention  to  the  term  which  the  Apostle 
uses  for  "  r«uisom."  It  is  not  merely  Xvrpop,  but  ainiKvrpov. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Xvrpov  itself  denotes  pur- 
chase from  captivity,  and  as  I  have  thought,  implies  substi- 
tution ;  but  here  we  have  it  with  the  prefix  dvrl,  the  strongest 
preposition  which  could  be  found,  signifying  instead  of,  and 
therefore  teaching  expressly  the  doctrine  of  substitution. 

F,  I  meet  you  most  frankly ;  and  I  grant  that  if  avri  have 
no  other  meaning  than  instead  of,  as  implying  siibstitution, 
there  would  be  a  seeming  ground  for  the  interpretation  which 
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you  deduce.  But  the  word  and  the  passage  to  which  you 
draw  attention,  require  a  little  more  examination.  In  the 
first  place,  ami  in  composition  denotes  over  against,  as  equal 
to,  or  counter  to.  To  my  mind,  then,  the  term  aimXurpov 
simply  means  a  ransom  adequate  to,  and  therefore  fulfils  most 
strongly  the  views  which  I  have  detailed.  Our  English  word 
antidote  does,  to  my  mind,  well  express  the  meaning  of  the 
word ;  and  if  so,  I  accept  it  as  expressing  very  much  the 
views  which  I  believe  to  be  sound  and  scriptural. 

S.  I  find,  in  making  reference  to  the  lexicons,  that  ami  in 
composition  denotes  not  only  contrariety,  and  reciprocalness, 
and  answerableness,  but  substitution,  as  avOinraro^;,  a  proconsul 
— that  is,  one  that  takes  the  place  of  another. 

F.  And  if  you  do  find  this,  am  I  not  equally  entitled  to 
take  up  another  of  these  meanings,  and  say  amiKurpov,  a  ran- 
som answerable  to  the  end  required  ?  And  when  you  observe 
the  words  which  follow — ^viz.,  {nrep  iram&v,  as  indicating  at 
once  the  end  in  view  and  the  objects  aimed  at,  the  meaning  of 
the  passage  is  brought  out  emphatically  in  perfect  consistency 
with  other  Scripture  statements  bearing  on  this  important 
theme. 

S.  I  cannot  so  easily  let  off  this  passage  from  upholding 
the  doctrine  of  substitution.  Even  granting  that  the  word 
avrtKurpov  signifies  a  correspondent  ransom,  is  not  this  the 
price  of  redemption — ^a  price  by  which  the  captives  are  re- 
deemed from  the  enemy  ?  and  does  it  not  denote  that  kind  of 
exchange  in  which  the  life  of  one  is  redeemed  by  the  life 
of  another  ?  The  idea  of  substitution  is  not  new  to  man. 
We  are  informed  by  Caesar  that  the  ancient  Gauls  practised 
hiunan  sacrifices  on  this  remarkable  principle  of  substitution 
(vi  §  15) — "  The  anger  of  the  immortal  gods  (he  says)  could 
be  no  otherwise  appeased  than  by  paying  the  life  of  one  man 
for  that  of  another."  What  is  this  but  a  corruption  of  the 
true  tradition  that  the  seed  of  the  woman  was  to  give  him- 
self (i-e.,  his  life)  a  ransom  for  all.  We  know  that  the  heathen 
world  generally  offered  human  victims.  I  have  but  to  notice 
the  fact  in  corroboration,  that  the  Canaanites,  the  Moabites, 
and  others,  had  practised  the  horrid  rite  of  sacrificing  their 
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own  children,  especially  their  first-bom,  to  Moloch  (2  Kings 
iii.  27 ;  Micah  vi.  7). 

F.  And  is  it  to  be  said  that  we  are  to  interpret  the  sense 
and  significance  of  the  great  central  truth  of  Christianity  by 
heathen  sentiments  and  heathen  ceremonies?  The  very 
attempt  is,  to  my  mind,  a  reducing  of  the  elevated  and  ele- 
vating principles  of  the  Word  of  God  to  a  level  with  the  de- 
graded and  degrading  views  of  heathenism.  You  will  excuse 
me  from  being  at  aU  influenced  by  heathen  counsels.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  lower  you  go  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  the 
more  likely  you  are  to  find  a  prevalence  of  the  dogma  df 
substitution. 

If  you  will  go  to  the  original  Scriptures  for  the  term 
"  ransom,"  you  will  find  it  in  the  word  neb  as  denoting  the 
price  of  expiation  or  redemption  (Ex.  xxx.  12 ;  Job  xxxiii.  24) 
"  Deliver  him  from  going  down  to  the  pit :  I  have  found  a  ran- 
som," or  as  it  is  on  the  margin  of  our  Bibles,  "  an  atonement." 
neb  was  the  price  of  life,  ie.,  what  covers  it.  And  I  uphold 
the  maxim  that  the  redemption  money  is  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
comes  from  Him.  I  am  in  perfect  harmony  with  you  there. 
What  I  demur  to  is,  that  this  money  was  paid  as  a  price, 
either  for  the  world  or  for  the  redeemed,  on  Calvary ;  and 
what  I  maintain  is,  that  this  money  is  paid  in  every  indi- 
vidual case  of  redemption,  and  at  the  time  of  every  man's 
redemption :  and  so  sets  before  us  not  only  a  harmony  of  the 
Word  of  God,  but  a  clear  case  in  which  we  can  see  the  opera- 
tion of  cause  and  its  consequent  effect. 

S.  After  what  you  have  s«dd,  I  need  hardly  mention  to  you 
such  texts  as  Titus  ii  14, 1  Peter  i.  18,  Eph.  L  7-14, 1  Cor. 
vL  20  and  vii.  23,  Gal.  iii.  13,  Rev.  v.  9  and  xiv.  4,  for  you 
will  put  your  own  complexion  upon  them. 

F.  My  friend,  if  I  have  a  complexion  in  theology,  I  believe 
it  to  be  a  complexion  derived  exclusively  from  the  Word  of 
God.  I  have,  therefore,  no  complexion  to  thrust  vpon  that 
Word,  but  to  draw  from  it  the  complexion  which  essentially 
belongs  to  it.  I  might  cast  the  retort  upon  you.  What  I 
say  is,  that  in  the  Word  of  God  there  must  be  found  the 
harmony  of  the  divine  mind;  and  that  harmony  we  are  to 
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seek,  by  a  patient  child-like  desire  to  take  home  to  our 
bosoms  what  God  has  been  pleased  to  reveal,  without  in  any 
way  twisting  or  torturing  words  into  a  meaning  to  square 
with  our  own  preconceived  ideas.  I  know  well  what  the 
prejudices  of  education  are,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  the 
better  of  these.  I  know,  moreover,  how  very  difficult  it  is 
for  a  Church  to  move  from  any  landmarks  which  have  been 
set  up.  It  is  a  happiness  to  me,  that  the  Church  to  which 
we  belong  has  not  pronounced  with  any  exclusive  emphasis 
for  the  doctrine  of  substitution,  whatever  opinions  have  been 
expressed  by  individual  theologians ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  has 
very  pointedly  deferred  the  question  of  our  justification, 
adoption,  and  sanctification,  as  depending  upon,  or  condi- 
tioned by,  our  **  effectual  calling " — that  is,  our  escape  from 
the  dominion  of  sin,  and  our  installation  into  a  state  of  grace. 
This  being  the  case,  all,  I  maintain,  that  the  Church  requires, 
is  an  advancement  into  a  knowledge  of  the  process  whereby 
the  death  of  Christ  is  brought  to  bear  upon  us.  No  person 
can  properly  understand  that  an  abstract  fact,  such  as  the 
crucifixion  was  as  a  fact  per  se,  should  be  our  justification, 
until  the  very  elements  of  our  justification  are  given  forth 
and  applied  to  vs.  Now,  Jiow  have  we  ''the  application  of 
the  redemption  purchased  by  Christ"?  How  have  we  the 
redemption  money  paid  over  in  our  behalf  ?  Not  at  Calvary, 
says  our  Church,  but  by  the  conveyance  of  it  to  us  by  the 
H0I7  Spirit.  And  this  conveyance  is  notified  clearly  enough, 
when  it  is  understood  that  all  the  payment  which  God  wants 
is  a  death  unto  sin,  which  comes  by  repentance ;  and  a  life 
unto  righteousness,  which  comes  by  faith.  Christ  first  lays 
''  the  foundation  "  in  His  own  person,  and  is  thereby  consti- 
tuted the  Head  of  redeeming  grace  and  power.  This  consti- 
tution of  a  foundation  is  perfectly  acceptable  to  God.  Well, 
says  Christ,  let  the  process  go  through  from  the  head  to  the 
members  which  constitute  the  body.  We  have,  therefore,  in 
Him  for  us,  the  avrtKvrpov  or  antidote,  in  our  behalf  as  mem- 
bers, just  as  there  was  the  Xurpov  fundamentally  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Head.  The  vine  and  the  branches  are  one. 
Having  put  away  the  enmity  of  the  flesh,  and  having  thereby 
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perfected  the  Head,  He  inaugurated  the  process  of  paying  the 
sdf'SaTne  redemption  price  in  delivering  the  members.  He 
rose  from  the  dead,  and  was  received  as  a  living  Head  for  this 
very  purpose.  If  the  Church  could  but  realise  how  it  was 
in  laying  the  foundation,  the  whole  difficulty  of  atonement 
would  instantly  vanish.  But  I  have  to  ask  your  pardon  for 
thus  deviating  into  what  are  called  Church  views.  Let  me 
say  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  review  with  you  the  texts  of 
Scripture  you  have  referred  to,  or  any  texts  from  the  "Word 
of  God. 

S,  I  need  take  up  very  little  time  with  the  texts  I  have 
referred  to,  as  I  can  almost  anticipate  your  exposition,  so 
very  different  from  what  I  have  been  accustomed  to  consider 
their  bearing. 

F.  My  dear  sir,  give  your  own  genuine  meaning  as  you 
feel  they  ought  to  have  it,  and  let  alone  my  exposition  till 
you  hear  it 

S.  We  have  these  words  of  Paul  to  Titus  (iL  14),  "  Who 
gave  Himself  for  us,  that  He  might  redeem  us  from  all 
iniquity,  and  purify  unto  Himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of 
good  works."  The  Apostle  here  employs  the  verb  (Xut/wootttoa) 
in  a  way  which  connects  deliverance  from  iniquity  with  the 
gift  of  Christ,  as  Himself  the  means  or  price  by  which  the 
end  is  efifected.  The  evidence  of  this  passage  is  heightened, 
moreover,  by  the  phrase  "a  peculiar  people"  (irepiowrtov), 
which,  by  comparison  with  kindred  passages,  is  seen  to 
denote  a  purchased  people,  and  implying  that  a  price  had 
been  paid  for  them.  We  find  in  the  Pentateuch  that  Ood 
made  Israel  His  peculiar  people,  whom  He  redeemed  out  of 
the  house  of  bondmen  from  the  hand  of  Pharaoh.  In  proof 
of  this,  I  would  refer  to  Exod.  xix.  5,  Deut  vii.  6,  xiv.  2,  and 
xxvi.  18.  I  may  mention  that  for  this  term  "peculiar,"  the 
LXX  use  the  word  employed  by  Paul  in  the  passage  quoted. 
Paul  also  uses  another  word  (employed  also  by  Peter)  to 
denote  the  process  by  which  the  Lord  acquired  His  Church, 
when  he  reminded  the  elders  of  Ephesus  that  it  was  pur^ 
chased  (vcpien-oii^aaTo)  with  His  own  blood.  Thus,  then,  the 
clauses  of  the  text  in  Titus  explain  each  other.    The  object 
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was  to  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  the  method  was  by  pur- 
chase, the  price  paid  down  in  making  the  purchase  was  iTim* 
self.  It  has  been  said  that  this  passage  will  tolerate  no 
interpretation  but  that  of  the  substitution  of  Christ  under 
man's  deserved  ills,  which  may  well  be  contemplated  as  a 
state  of  terrible  bondage. 

F.  Perhaps  it  might  be  well  that  I  should  notice  your 
exposition  of  Titus  ii  14,  before  you  pass  on  to  the  rest  of 
your  texts.    The  passage  simply  rendered  stands  thus :  "  Who 
gave  Himself  in  our  behalf  that  (tva  with  the  subjunctive 
IN  ORDER  TO,  TO  THE  END  THAT  Something  might  come  to 
pass) — ^THAT  He  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify 
to  Himself  a  people,  as  specially  'Hia  own,  zealous  of  good 
works."    I  call  your  attention,  first,  to  the  phrase  inrkp  fniAv, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  all  but  the  universal  phrase  in  the 
many  passages  which  speak  of  redemption  for  us.      The 
simple  meaning  is  that  Christ  gave  Himself  vrith  a  view  to  our 
redemption.    Had  He  not  done  so.  He  could  have  had  no  power 
or  prerogative  of  redeeming.    Were  the  dogma  of  substitution 
a  sound  one,  upon  your  own  principles,  Christ's  elect,  who  are 
presently  alive,  ought  now  to  be  perfectly  redeemed  in  body 
and  soul;  for  His  work  was  "a  finished  work."    But  is  it 
so  ?     You  and  I,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  are  now  in  process  of  being 
redeemed  by  the  application  of  His  blood,  in  that  we  are 
dying  to  sin  and  living  to  righteousness ;  but  are  our  bodies 
redeemed?     Does  Scripture  say  that  our  bodies  are  yet 
redeemed?     Does  not  Paul  emphatically  postpone  the  re- 
demption of  our  bodies,  when  he  says  that  we,  "  which  have 
the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit,  even  we  ourselves  groan  within 
ourselves,  waiting  for  the  adoption — to  wit,  the  redemption,  of 
our  body!*    On  Scripture  principles  we  have  not  yet  come  to 
experience  complete  redemption.    Christ  Himself  says,  "When 
the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  a  cloud,  with  power  and  great 
glory,  then  look  up,  and  lift  up  your  heads ;  for  your  redemp- 
turn  draweth  nigh"    And  can  anything  be  clearer  than  the 
words  of  Paul  to  the  Ephesians,  "  After  ye  believed,  ye  were 
sealed  with  the  Holy  Spirit  of  promise,  which  is  the  earnest 
of  our  inheritance,  until  the  redemption  of  the  purchased  pos- 
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session  "  ?  And  again :  "  Grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God, 
whereby  ye  are  sealed  to  the  day  of  redemption  "  (Eom.  viii.  23, 
Luke  xxL  28,  Eph.  i.  14,  iv.  30).  There  is  no  truth  more 
Scripturally  certain,  and  assuredly  there  is  none  dearer  to  my 
mind  than  this,  that "  there  is  redemption  in  Christ  Jesus " 
(Bom.  iiL  24);  and  that  when  we  are  planted  in  Christ, 
"  we  have  redemption  through  His  blood "  (Eph.  L  7,  GaL  i. 
14) ;  but  that  the  redemption  was  literally  accomplished  on 
Calvary  for  those  individually,  who  shall  be  saved,  is  contrary 
to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Word  of  God,  as  well  as  in  the 
teeth  of  universal  experience.  Only  think,  what  is  redemp- 
tion, and  from  what  we  are  redeemed,  and  you  must  agree  in 
what  I  say.  Bedemption  simply  means  deliverance  from  the 
bondage  of  sin.  This  was  the  direct  purpose  for  which  Christ 
came,  and  He  was  placed  in  the  position  to  effect  this  pur- 
pose in  us,  only  after  He  had  practically  effected  it  in  His  own 
body.  There  can  be  no  question,  I  think,  that  we  are  re- 
deemed only  by  the  application  of  Christ  crucified  to  us — ^that 
is,  when  we  are  ourselves  crucified  to  sin,  by  the  sprinkling 
of  His  precious  blood,  which  blood  is  said  to  "purge  our 
conscience  from  dead  works,"  and  to  "  wash  our  bodies,"  as 
"with  pure  water." 

S,  But  does  not  the  Apostle  Paul  use  the  past  tense  and 
say,  "Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law, 
being  made  a  curse  for  us"?  (Gal.  iii.  13).  And  does  not 
the  Apostle  Peter  say,  "  Ye  were  redeemed  with  the  precious 
blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without 
spot"  ?  (1  Peter  i.  19).  And  does  not  the  Apostle  John  give 
forth  the  song  of  the  redeemed  in  these  words :  "  Worthy  art 
Thou:  for  Thou  wast  slain,  and  Jiast  redeemed  us  to  Gk)d  by  Thy 
blood  "  ?  (Bev.  v.  9).  How,  I  ask,  could  these  expressions  be 
employed  if  the  fact  of  redemption  had  not  been  veritably 
accomplished  for  them  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  ? 

^.  It  is  to  me  amazing  that  you  do  not  at  once  perceive 
that  if  persons  feel  that  they  have  been  in  their  souls  redeemed 
by  Christ,  surely  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  say  so.  Surely, 
if  you  or  I  feel  that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  have  got  the 
victory  over  some  besetting  sin,  and  that  we  owe  this  victory 
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to  "  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  "  lodged  in 
our  souls,  we  may  be  allowed  to  say  Christ  hath  redeemed  us 
therefrom.  And  why  should  not  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord 
give  Him  the  praise  to  whom  alone  it  is  due  ?  Every  one  of 
the  passages  which  you  have  quoted  go  to  confirm  most 
minutely  all  I  have  said  as  to  the  post  factum  character 
of  our  redemption.  True  it  is,  that  when  Christ  is  spoken  of 
as  our  Bepresentative,  we  are  thought  to  be  spoken  of  as 
being  "  in  HimI'  not  simply  because  He  carried  and  bore  our 
humanity,  but  because  He  is  regarded  as  representing  us. 
And  this,  I  apprehend,  confounds  many  an  interpreter  of 
Scripture,  who  hereby  thinks  that  the  redemption  which  He 
actually  accomplished  for  that  humanity  which  He  bore, 
means  a  redemption  for  the  elect  children  of  Grod,  and 
consequently  and  of  necessity  a  substitution  of  Christ  in 
their  stead.  But  to  be  "  in  Christ "  means  to  be  ingrafted 
into  Him,  as  a  branch  into  the  stem. 

S.  I  confess  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  Christ 
as  our  Represmtative,  so  I  shall  not  now  go  into  that  feature 
of  the  great  question  before  us.  But  I  am  not  satisfied 
that  you  have  met  the  argument  I  presented  from  Titus 
iL  14. 

F.  Possibly  not.    What  is  wanting? 

8.  I  pointed  out  that  the  object  therein  stated  was  to 
redeem, — that  the  method  was  by  purchase,  and  that  the 
price  paid  down  was  Himself,    Have  you  met  these  points  ? 

F.  I  take  them  as  you  present  them.  There  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  object  I  thought  I  had  said  enough  on 
that  score.  By  the  object  I  understand  the  purpose  to  be 
fulfilled  for  which  Christ  gave  Himself.  Christ  gave  Him- 
self for  a  purpose.  That  purpose  is  said  to  be,  th^xt  He  might 
redeem  us;  and  observe,  further,  that  He  might  redeem  us 
from  cdl  iniquity.  Christ  could  not  redeem  us  from  iniquity 
before  we  had  contracted  iniquity — ^that  is,  before  we  were 
bom;  nor  could  He  redeem  us  from  iniquity  by  the  very 
act  of  personal  sacrifice,  seeing  that  sacrifice,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  could  not  of  itself  touch  our  iniquity,  which 
at  the  time  had  no  existence.    But  Christ  gave  Himself  in 
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our  behalf,  that  He  might  gualify  Himsdf  to  be  our  Re- 
deemer. Apart  from  His  sacrifice,  Christ  could  not  have 
been  our  Bedeemer.  Then  was  He  ''made  perfect"  as  our 
Bedeemer ;  and  when  "  made  perfect,  He  became  the  Author 
of  eternal  salvation  to  all  them  that  obey  Him."  So  much 
for  the  redemption. 

I  come  now  to  what  you  have  said  about  the  method  of 
redemption.  You  say  that  the  words,  "  purify  unto  Himself 
a  peculiar  people,"  means  "  a  purchased  people " ;  and  you 
would  insinuate  that  a  covenant  was  made  betwixt  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  that,  in  virtue  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  a 
certain  definite  number  were  thereby  purchased  by  Christ, 
to  be  the  objects  of  redemption.  Then  by  the  term  substitu- 
tion  you  mean  purchase — that  this  purchase  made  them  to 
belong  to  Christ  as  His  own,  and  thereafter  that  He  wrought 
effectually  with  them  by  redeeming  them  from  wrath  and  by 
redeeming  them  from  sin.  See  what  you  imply  by  all  this. 
First,  you  institute  two  kinds  of  redemption — one  from  the 
wrath  of  God,  and  one  from  the  dominion  of  sin ;  whereas 
in  Scripture  there  is  but  one  kind  of  redemption  only — 
namely,  redemption  from  iniquity ;  for  if  iniquity  be  taken 
away,  the  very  cause  of  God's  wrath  is  taken  away.  Hence 
redemption  from  sin  involves  redemption  from  wrath ;  and 
as  to  purchase,  I  grant  you  freely  and  frankly  that  Christ  by 
His  sacrifice  purchased  the  power  of  redemption — that  is,  He 
acquired  the  privilege  of  being  the  Bedeemer ;  and  beyond 
this  the  text  in  question  does  not  go.  The  term  irepiownop 
in  the  text  simply  means  property  laid  up  as  one's  own; 
hence  Xooi/  ireptova-Lov  is  simply  one*8  ovm  people.  It  is  true 
that  our  translation  represents  Peter  as  saying,  ''Ye  are  a 
holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people,"  when  another  word  is  used — 
viz.,  irepcwolija-Lv,  which  simply  denotes  acquisition,  as,  for 
instance,  "  God  hath  not  placed  us  for  wrath,  but  for  the 
acquisition  of  salvation  "  (1  Thes.  v.  9) ;  and  again,  "  The  Holy 
Spirit  of  promise,  which  is  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance,  in 
order  to  the  redemption  of  His  acquisition  for  the  praise  of 
His  glory  "  (Eph.  L  14).  Christ  acquired  the  world — ^not  from 
the  devil,  who  had  usurped  the  dominion  of  it,  and  who  ruled 
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as  the  Prince  of  darkness — ^but  from  the  Father,  to  whom  it 
properly  belonged.  And  He  acquired  it,  as  the  gift  of  the 
Father  to  Himself,  so  soon  as  He  was  able  to  take  charge  of 
it,  in  rescuing  it  from  the  hands  of  Satan;  and  this  verj 
acquisition  lay  in  the  fact,  that  Christ  being  permitted  to  lay 
hold  of  what  is  Toan's,  He  acceptably  presented  Himself  as 
man's  representative  to  God.  The  argument  lies  simply  in  this, 
that  if  Christ  became  actually  the  regenerator  of  one  human 
personality,  and  so  was  pecuHar  as  the  Son  of  God,  He  might 
be  also  of  another  and  another,  and  in  every  case,  by  paying 
the  price  of  redemption — which  price  consisted  in  the  sacrifice 
of  sin — and  so  in  making  many  to  be  a  peculiar  people.  And 
this  accords  with  your  references  to  the  Old  Testament,  where 
redemption  is  spoken  of  as  a  ddiverarice  from  the  hondage  of  a 
foreign  yoke^  and  introduction  into  the  service  of  Ood.  "  The 
Lord  thy  God  hath  chosen  thee  to  be  a  special  people  unto 
Himself,  above  all  people  that  are  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  .  .  .  The  Lord  brought  you  out  with  a  mighty  hand, 
and  redeemed  you  out  of  the  house  of  bondmen,  from  the 
hand  of  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt "  (Deut.  vii.  6). 

8.  I  do  not  dispute  the  fact  that  we  are  sinners,  and  of 
course  I  do  not  mean  that  the  redemption  procured  for  us  by 
"Christ,  as  our  substitute,  is  intended  to  question  this;  but 
what  I  say  is  this,  that  in  the  eye  of  the  omniscient  God,  who 
knows  all  His  creatures  from  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
Christ  stood  as  the  representative  of  His  people,  and  paid  the 
price  for  them.  And  in  process  of  time  all  this  had  its  mani- 
festation in  their  actual  history,  in  as  far  as  what  Christ  paid 
to  the  Father  on  their  account,  was  then  imputed  to  them — 
that  is,  reckoned  to  their  account,  in  virtue  of  which  imputa- 
tion they  were  regarded,  or  are  regarded,  as  righteous ;  not  for 
the  sake  of  any  righteousness  in  them,  nor  for  the  sake  of  any 
righteousness  supposed  to  be  infused  into  them,  but  only  for 
the  sake  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  and  found  exclusively 
in  the  bosom  of  Christ  alone.  In  this  way  I  have  always 
thought  that  Christ  satisfied  the  Father ;  and  so  the  Father 
became  a  reconciled  God,  for  the  sake  of  that  righteousness 
rendered,  which  alone  can  purchase  a  place  in  heaven.    More- 
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over,  I  have  always  thought  that,  as  Christ  did  not  require  to 
render  this  righteousness  on  His  own  account,  there  is  thus 
an  endless  store  of  it,  which  He  rendered  in  our  room  and 
stead ;  and  all  for  our  salvation.  And  while  I  am  thus  giving 
what  appears  to  me  (and  I  think  it  is  the  scheme  of  thought 
laid  down  by  the  Church)  as  the  rationale  of  our  redemption, 
I  may  as  well  refer  to  some  of  the  remaining  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture which  have  been  noticed  as  bearing  out  this  view. 

In  the  text  from  1  Peter  L  18, 19,  the  blood  of  Christ  is 
what  the  silver  and  the  gold  are  in  buying  ofif  a  slave ;  and 
as  the  money-payment  stood  in  the  stead  of  the  captive's 
bondage,  so  Christ's  blood  stands  instead  of  our  suffering  of 
death.  It  is  to  be  noted  further,  that  this  blood  of  Christ  is 
represented ''  as  of  a  Lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot." 
How,  according  to  your  theory,  could  that  be  said,  if  Christ 
literally  had  in  His  body  the  sin  of  our  carnal  nature  ?  His 
blood  in  that  case  must  have  been  the  blood  of  sin,  and  not 
of  a  lamb  without  blemish.  Can  it  be,  then,  that  the  ransom 
which  Christ  rendered  is  otherwise  than  substitution  ? 

F,  I  do  hope  you  are  not  to  go  on  to  a  consideration  of 
other  texts,  otherwise  I  shall  lose  more  than  the  half  of  what 
you  have  said.  Let  me  reply  to  your  representation  of  the 
Church's  theory  of  atonement.  You  begin  by  representing 
the  atonement  as  a  payment  heforehandy  in  that  Christ's  sacri- 
fice was  a  ransom  rendered  to  the  capacious  mind  of  Omnis- 
cience, as  overtaking  the  sins  of  the  elect  for  all  time  within 
its  wide  embrace.  This  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  complexion 
of  the  question,  in  as  far  as  it  places  the  materials  of  atone- 
ment utterly  beyond  our  reach,  and  any  analysis  of  atonement 
outside  of  all  human  range.  Therefore,  to  attempt  an  exposi- 
tion of  atonement  on  aground  utterly  unknown  and  unknow- 
able by  us,  is  to  defeat  in  limine  any  possible  explanations  of 
the  process.  What  can  we  tell  about  the  number  of  the  elect, 
or  the  sum  total  of  the  sins  of  the  elect  ?  And  what  can  t^^ 
tell  of  the  breadth  of  Christ's  sacrifice  in  such  circumstances, 
as  meeting  the  area  of  the  required  price  ?  And  what  can  we 
tell  of  the  application  of  the  price  in  meeting  the  precise 
demand  ?    The  whole  is  referred  to  the  mind  of  God,  and 
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this  in  such  a  way,  too,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to 
justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  Moreover,  if  we  fall  back 
on  the  meaning  of  the  word  atonement,  as  the  taking  away 
of  the  ofiTence,  the  scheme  you  set  forth  has  no  consistency,  no 
coherence,  no  cogency,  in  as  far  as  sins  are  not  in  point  of 
fact  taken  away  till  men  repent  and  forsake  their  sins.  You 
say  that  in  process  of  time  the  manifestation  of  Christ's  sub- 
stitutionary *  ransom  comes  to  be  proved  by  the  godly  heart 
and  life  of  Christ's  people.  But  you  know,  as  well  as  I  do, 
that  every  man  that  is  born  into  the  world  is  bom  under  sin, 
and  that  his  sin  is  assaulted  successfully  only  by  the  Spirit 
that  condemns  the  world  of  sin.  How  much  simpler,  then,  to 
account  all  this  as  the  sprinkling  of  the  precious  blood  of 
Christ,  as  of  a  Lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot.  You 
will  allow  that  when  Christ  was  *'  sanctified  "  and  "  made  per- 
fect/' the  devil  came  and  found  nothing  of  himself,  nothing 
of  his  work  on  man,  as  remaining  in  Him :  Christ  finished 
and  perfected  the  work  given  Him  to  do ;  and  in  token  of 
this  the  grave  could  not  hold  £[im. 

And  when  He  ascended  to  the  skies.  He  appeared  there  as 
"  a  Lamb  that  had  been  slain  " ;  and  He  appeared,  too,  in  all 
respects  absolutely  as  "  a  Lamb  without  blemish  and  without 
spot."  When,  therefore,  the  life-blood  of  that  Lamb,  which 
has  been  shed  forth  for  our  spiritual  animation,  is  conveyed 
to  us,  truly  may  we  say  that  thus  the  ransom-price  is  paid 
whereby  our  redemption  is  effected. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  repeat  and  re-repeat  this  so  often,  but 
I  am  forced  to  it  by  your  constant  recurrence  to  the  substitu- 
tion theory.  I  am  obliged,  then,  to  hold  that  your  rationale 
of  redemption  can  only  be  compared  to  a  sieve  which  will 
hold  no  water.  It  is  not  only  no  explanation,  but  it  posits 
principles  which  defy  explanation.  It  is  no  satisfaction  to  me 
to  be  told  that  the  Church's  theory  has  been  expounded 
pretty  much  in  accordance  with  the  line  of  argument  which 
you  have  adopted.  I  have  only  to  say  that  it  is  possible  for 
me  to  take  up  the  Church's  principles,  and  exhibit  in  connec- 
tion with  these  a  way  which,  to  me,  is  at  once  Scriptural  and 
scientific    But  I  am  keeping  you  from  the  other  texts  of 
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Scripture  which  you  were  to  produce  as  favouring  a  ransom 
which  implied  substitution. 

S.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  yet  see  how  you  can  get  rid  of 
foreknowledge  in  the  question  of  Christ's  atonement ;  but  as 
it  is  a  wide  subject  and  deep,  I  forbear  entering  upon  it.  I 
might  have  turned  to  £ph.  i.  7-14,  where  reference  is  made  to 
the  "purchased  possession,"  but  as  you  have  yourself  dis- 
cussed these  terms,  I  shall  pass  it  over,  and  come  to  1  Cor. 
vi.  20,  and  vii.  23 :  "  For  ye  are  bought  with  a  price :  there- 
fore glorify  God  in  your  body,  and  in  your  spirit,  which  are 
God's."  And  again,  "  Ye  are  bought  with  a  price ;  be  not  ye 
the  servants  of  men."  Here  a  price  is  mentioned,  therefore 
a  person  paying  it  is  implied ;  and  in  that  case  the  payment 
must  be  vicarious.  Observe,  it  is  not  heaven  that  is  said 
to  be  purchased,  but  persons.  Christ  hath  redeemed  vs.  It 
is  «^  who  are  released  from  captivity  by  the  Surety  paying 
down  His  own  life  for  us.    Christ  hath  bought  tis. 

F.  I  admit  all  this  as  strongly  as  you  can  do.  I  first  ask 
you  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  bought  ?  and  second,  by 
what  process  are  we  bought  ?  You  will  not  dispute  this,  that 
when  an  object  is  bought,  it  changes  masters — it  is  transferred 
from  a  former  owner  to  another  proprietor ;  and  the  person 
who  buys  pays  a  price.  We  are  the  objects  purchased.  Christ 
is  the  purchaser,  and  Christ  pays  the  purchase  price.  And 
as  I  have  said  before,  Christ  not  only  gives  back  to  Satan  his 
own  spurious  coin,  in  that  He  takes  away  the  image  and 
superscription  of  Satan,  but  He  gives  to  the  Lord  the  coin 
which  satisfies  God,  in  as  far  as  it  contains  the  impress  of  His 
own  character. 

S.  The  views  you  express  seem  certainly  to  give  God  all 
the  glory,  and  Christ  all  the  honour  attending  our  salvation, 
which  would  make  them  less  difficult  of  acceptance  if  found 
in  general  harmony  with  the  Word  of  God. 

F.  Let  me  say  that,  duly  considered,  these  views  avoid  the 
Scylla  of  Arminianism  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Chaiybdis 
of  Calvinism  on  the  other  hand. 

S.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

F.  I  mean  that  the  rock  of  offence  pertaining  to  Arminian- 
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ism  is  the  dogma,  that  fallen  man  can  do  something  in  meet- 
ing, and,  so  to  speak,  seconding  the  arrangements  of  God  for 
our  salvation.  And  the  whirlpool  of  Calvinism  is,  that  man 
has  no  portion  and  no  share  in  the  process  of  working  out  his 
salvation,  but  that  salvation  is  objectively  wrought  out  for 
him,  and  is  abstractly  accounted  to  him,  irrespective  of  any 
subjective  conditions  on  man's  part.  Both  of  these  extremes 
I  believe  to  be  erroneous. 
8.  Do  you,  then,  abjure  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  ? 
F.  Many  of  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  I  believe  to  be  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  Word  of  God;  but  there  are  ex- 
crescences which  no  true  student  of  Scripture  can  swallow. 
And  I  am  sure  that  some  of  the  excrescences  I  refer  to  are 
not  held  by  the  Church. 

S,  If  it  be  not  travelling  out  of  the  way  too  far,  I  should 
like  to  hear  how  you  steer  clear  of  Arminianism  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  so-called  excrescences  of  Calvinism  on  the 
other  ? 

F.  I  would  briefly  say  that  faUen  man  can  never  come  to 

G<Ki  of  himself — that  is,  until  Gk)d  first  comes  to  him ;  that 

God  first  comes  to  man,  regarded  as  a  sinner,  and  having  the 

law  of  wrath  upon  him  as  against  sin;  and  that  it  is  only 

when  the  application  of  the  law  of  wrath  against  sin  is 

brought  to  bear  upon  the  sinner,  and  his  danger  is  thereby 

made  known  to  him,  that  he  thinks  or  can  think  of  fleeing 

from  it,  and  only  then,  therefore,  that  he  can  cry  out  "  What 

shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ? "    And  it  is  only  then,  as  labouring 

under  a  sense  of  his  guilt,  that  his  heart  can  be  opened  to 

receive  the  offers  of  Jesus  Christ.     This  receiving  is  but 

another  name  for  faith;   and  it   is   obvious  that  it  comes 

through  conviction  of  sin,  which  is  truly  but  another  name 

for  repentance.    In  this  way  both  repentance  and  faith  are 

seen  to  be  "saving  graces"  operative  in  us,  and  they  both 

come  through  the  interposition  of  God  alone.     So  far  against 

Arminianism. 

And  now  as  regards  that  view  of  Calvinism,  which  makes 
everything  pertaining  to  our  salvation  purely  objective  to 
OS  (and  this  is  what  the  dogma  of  substitution,  against  which 

H 
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acter  to  be  happiness  for  His  creatures.  The  end,  therefore, 
of  God  in  making  Christ  a  curse,  was  to  put  away  sin;  for 
that  was  the  abhorrent  thing  which  ruined  the  fair  face  of 
His  creation:  hence  sin  must  be  put  away,  whatever  the 
expense.  God  had  done  all  that  could  be  done  for  its  abolish- 
ment, by  sending  preachers  among  men  and  warning  them ; 
all  that  could  be  done,  by  choosing  one  family  for  special 
teaching;  but  nothing  was  effectual  to  fulfil  this  end,  and 
therefore  He  consented  that  His  own  Son  should  be  made 
a  curse  "  by  sending  Him  in  the  sameness  of  our  sinful  flesh, 
and  as  touching  sin,  condemning  sin  in  the  flesh."  That 
Christ  endured  a  fearful  penalty  in  so  doing  is  acknow- 
ledged ;  but  unquestionably  the  penalty  of  suflering,  as  such, 
was  no  satisfaction  to  God,  for  that  was  only  the  inevitable 
crush  through  which  Christ  must  pass  in  order  to  fulfil  His 
end — ^viz.,  the  abrogation  of  sin. 

S.  Methinks  you  say  much  that  has  a  sound  ring  in  it,  as 
in  harmony  with  Scripture.  But,  excuse  me,  I  have  always 
recoiled  at  the  thought  of  the  pure  and  perfect  Son  of  God 
being  properly  "made  sin";  but  I  might,  perhaps,  on  the 
same  plea,  as  much  recoil  from  that  which  I  cannot  escape — 
viz.,  the  fact  of  the  same  pure  being  suflFering  on  account  of 
sin.  I  have,  however,  very  much  yet  to  advance  in  behalf  of 
the  doctrine  of  substitution;  and  for  the  present  I  must 
reserve  my  mind  for  a  conjunct  view  of  the  whole  argument. 
I  had  one  more  text,  and  only  one,  but  you  have  anticipated 
me  so  far  in  touching  on  it.  It  is  that  of  Bev.  v.  9  and 
xiv.  4,  where  Christ  in  heaven  is  spoken  of  as  a  "  Lamb  that 
had  been  slain ; "  and  the  song  of  the  redeemed,  exclaiming, 
"Thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  G^d  by  Thy 
blood."  I  need  not,  however,  minutely  go  over  this ;  for  you 
have  given  me  your  views  of  Christ's  blood,  as  being  the 
blood  of  His  living  spirit-being,  which  He  took  with  Him,  as 
now  endowed  with  a  spiritual  body,  into  the  most  holy  place  of 
the  inner  sanctuary  of  God,  and  not  the  blood  which  belongs 
to  the  flesh  properly  so-called,  and  which,  Christ  says,  "  pro- 
fiteth  nothing"  were  we  to  partake  of  it.  This,  I  confess, 
is  a  distinction  which  I  have  not  heretofore  heard  introduced. 
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The  view,  I  acknowledge,  seems  to  derive  countenance  from 
Scripture,  first,  from  the  fact  that  in  the  New  Testament  it  is 
called  "  the  blood  of  God  " ;  and  second,  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  Old  Testament  the  blood  of  the  sin-offering,  which,  being 
"  the  blood  of  sin,"  was  poured  out  that  sin  might  no  longer 
live ;  and  when  no  longer  living,  as  the  blood  of  the  flesh,  it 
was  afterwards  accounted  most  sacred  and  precious,  in  that 
it  became  sanctifying  blood,  and  was  employed  to  sprinkle 
the  things  of  the  temple  and  the  people  of  the  congregation. 
I  acknowledge  to  you  that  such  a  change  in  the  blood  seemed 
to  me  always  a  remarkable  phenomenon  in  the  Old  Testament 
economy ;  and  its  exposition  would  appear  to  be  found  only 
in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  blood,  after  He  was  slain, 
became  "  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,"  as  the  cleansing  power 
of  God  for  the  soul. 

But  why  not  regard  all  this  as  for  the  purpose  of  sanctifi- 
cation  ?  I  am  not  satisfied  that  fundamentally  the  true 
sacrificial  aspect  of  Christ's  death  had  other  than  a  substitu- 
tionary character,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  reconciling 
God  in  order  to  the  adoption  of  His  elect :  I  believe  that  in 
this  way  the  Church  was  purchased — that  in  this  way  God 
gave  up  to  Christ,  as  a  virtually  redeemed  people,  those  whom 
Christ  had  simply  to  operate  upon,  in  order  to  their  being 
fitted  for  heaven.  And  hence  the  saints,  looking  simply  to  the 
achievement  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  sing  to  him  and  say,  *^T}um 
hast  redeemed  us." 

F.  I  ought  to  be  and  am  much  gratified  by  the  admissions 
which  you  have  made:  nor  do  I  despair  that  you  will  yet 
make  more  admissions.  I  think  I  can  enter  into  your  dif- 
ficulties. They  are  of  two  sorts.  You  think  there  are  yet 
other,  if  not  many,  passages  of  Scripture  which  favour  the 
idea  of  substitution,  while  you  also  in  some  degree  stand  as 
bound  over  to  those  authorities  who  have  concluded  for  sub- 
stitution ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  you  would  like  to  canvass 
more  thoroughly  the  grounds  on  which  I  rest  my  plea  for 
what  I  call,  and  what  the  Church  calls,  "  the  applicaUion  "  of 
Christ's  redemption.  I  have  gone  through  the  ordeal  of  such 
a  trial  as  that  which  I  now  refer  to ;  and  being  conscious  that 
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faith  is  of  true  value  only  when  it  rests  on  solid  convictions,  I 
trust  you  will  search  the  foundations  well,  and  cleave  to  the 
truth.  We  are  told  "  to  prove  all  things,"  and  to  "  hold  fast 
by  that  which  is  good."  We  may  get  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing the  principles  of  election  on  which  your  doctrine  of 
substitution  is  founded.  I  believe  as  well  as  you  in  the 
doctrine  of  election,  and  I  think  I  can  trace  its  characteristics 
as  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  Word  of  God,  and  in  entire 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  our  rational  nature ;  but  it  is 
too  large  a  subject  to  take  up  under  this  head  and  at  this  stage 
of  our  discussion.  I  have  already  referred  to  Christ  as  "  the 
Lamb  slain,"  and  to  His  appearing  in  heaven  as  the  Lamb 
slain,  and  to  the  song  of  the  redeemed,  "  Thou  hast  redeemed 
(or  purchased)  us  to  God  by  Thy  blood."  What  other  could 
they  say  upon  the  views  which  I  entertain  ?  And  what  other 
exclamation  can  we  ourselves  make  ?  I  point  out  to  you  the 
very  grievous  mistake  that  we  make  as  touching  the  blood  of 
Christ.  You  make  it  "  the  blood  of  the  flesh."  The  blood  of 
the  flesh  is  that  which  feedeth  or  nourisheth  the  flesh,  and  as 
being  the  very  life  and  support  of  the  flesh — ^as  that,  in  short, 
which  goes  to  keep  up  the  tabernacle  of  the  flesh,  and  which 
must  be  regarded  as  one  with  the  flesh.  But  what  says  our 
Lord  ?  *'  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing : "  "  it  is  the  Spirit  that 
quickeneth."  Oh,  it  is  strange  that  we  fail,  as  we  do  fail,  to 
see  the  spiritual  character  of  that  dispensation  under  which 
we  live !  and  yet  we  constantly  refer  to  the  material  blood  of 
Christ's  body  as  the  source  of  our  atonement.  There  can  be 
no  greater  mistake.  This  view  neither  harmonises  with  Scrip- 
ture nor  at  all  accords  with  the  typical  illustrations  which  the 
sin-offerings  presented.  They  taught,  as  you  know,  that  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  brought  atonement ;  and  this  because, 
very  emphatically,  we  are  told  that  the  blood  of  the  sin-offer- 
ings became  sacred  for  this  purpose.  The  dispensation  of 
Moses  was  a  carnal  dispensation,  imparting  spiritual  instruc- 
tion. We  are  come  to  the  spiritual  dispensation  speaking 
clearly  to  us,  and  we  say  **  it  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth,  the 
flesh  profiteth  nothing;"  and  I  affirm  that  this  quickening 
spirit  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  blood  of  Christ,  which 
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is  the  blood  of  God,  shed  forth  upon  us  for  our  redemption — 
that  is,  for  our  deliverance  from  sin.    The  flesh  must  die: 
that  is  the  maxim  of  the  New  Testament,  because  the  flesh 
is  the  foundation  of  the  earned  man;  and  the  carnal  man 
betokens  the  dominion  of  the  flesh  in  the  soul,  and  con- 
sequently the  prevalence  of  carnal  desires,  to  the  exclusion  of 
moral  and  spiritual  life.    And  Christ  was  an  indication  of  this 
death  of  sin  in  its  most  absolute  form ;  for  He  was  "  put  to 
death  in  the  flesh,"  and  the  blood  of  the  flesh,  therefore,  was 
poured  out.    But  if  He  was  put  to  death  in  the  carnal,  He 
was  quickened  in  the  spiritual :  that  is,  other  and  new  blood 
was  supplied, — that  which  alone  constitutes  "the  precious 
blood  of  Christ," — that  which  He  took  with  Him  into  the 
Holy  of  Holies  in  heaven — that  which  He  now  sheds  forth 
upon  us  for  our  redemption.    Thus  it  is  that  Christ  fulfils  the 
great  end  for  which  He  came  into  the  world — viz.,  to  "  save 
His  people  from  their  sins."    If  you  and  I  could  only  be  saved 
from  our  sins,  there  is  no  sufiering  of  a  penalty  hereafter  on 
account  of  them ;  for  the  law  of  righteousness  is  honoured  in 
our  being  no  longer  under  the  law  of  sin,  and  the  law  of  God 
is  satisfied  when  we  are  "  turned  from  darkness  to  light,  and 
from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God." 

S.  I  have  listened  carefully  to  all  you  have  said,  and  think 
that  there  are  even  more  difiiculties  than  those  you  have 
mentioned  to  my  readily  embracing  the  views  which  you 
have  propounded;  and  not  amongst  the  least  is  that  with 
which  you  now  close,  in  which  you  intimate  that  the  iltere 
change  which  is  effected  upon  us,  by  the  grace  of  God  operat- 
ing in  us,  constitutes  our  atonement  to  the  law  of  God  and  a 
full  satisfaction  to  divine  justice.  But  we  must  have  this 
through  hand  on  a  future  day. 

F.  With  all  my  heart.  To  what  department  of  thought  on 
this  grand  subject  shall  our  attention  next  be  directed  ? 

S.  It  strikes  me  that  to  consider  Christ  more  particularly 
as  our  BqpresentcUive  should  properly  follow  a  consideration  of 
Christ  as  our  Ransom. 

F.  I  am  quite  agreeable.  You  have  only  to  give  me  notice 
of  our  next  meeting. 
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DIALOGUE    IV. 

ON  THE  QUESTION,  IS  SUBSTITUTION  IMPLIED  BY  REOARDING 

CHRIST  AS  OUR  REPRESENTATIVE? 

S,  We  are  to-day  to  discuss  the  question  of  Christ  as  our 
representative ;  and  in  so  doing,  to  consider  how  far  this  rela- 
tionship in  which  He  stood  to  us,  and  still  stands  to  us,  im- 
plies the  doctrine  of  substitution.  I  shall  come  to  the  ques- 
tion immediately ;  but  allow  me  to  say,  that  since  I  met  with 
you  last,  I  have  been  thinking  over  some  part  of  our  former 
discussion,  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  idea  of  a  ran- 
som price,  paid  by  the  self-sacrifice  of  Christ,  supplies  by  far 
the  most  appropriate  key  to  that  class  of  passages  which  speak 
of  the  Eedeemer  as  given  for  us,  ffiven  for  our  sins,  given  for 
our  salvation.  Although  the  word  to  give  (SlB<o/u)  commonly 
denotes  bestowment,  it  sometimes  signifies  to  give  bg  %oay  of 
exchange  or  payment,  as  when  our  Lord  says,  "  What  shaU  a 
mati  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ? "  Something  of  the  same 
thought  is  present  also  in  the  captious  question  of  the  Phari- 
sees, "  Is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute  unto  Caesar  or  not  ? "  Again, 
in  the  proposal  of  the  householder  to  the  labourers,  "  What- 
ever is  right  I  will  give  you " ;  and  so  in  the  words  of  the 
good  Samaritan, "  He  took  out  twopence,  and  gave  them  to  the 
host."  Now  when  Christ  is  said  to  '*give  His  life  a  ransom 
for  many,"  and  that  He  "  gave  Himself  for  us,  that  He  might 
redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,"  is  not  the  sense  of  substitution 
implied  ?  It  looks  to  me  very  like  it.  And  is  not  this  sense 
largely  corroborated  by  other  passages?  For  instance,  the 
parents  of  Jesus  brought  Him  to  Jerusalem  to  **  offer  (i.e.,  to 
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give)  a  sacrifice  according  to  that  which  was  said  in  the  law/' 
Again,  our  Lord  says,  "  The  bread  which  I  will  give  is  My  flesh, 
which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world."  To  give  His  flesh 
(and  this  is  associated  with  His  blood)  seems  to  me  to  admit 
of  no  explanation  but  one — viz.,  that  He  would  part  with  His 
life  in  07xler  to  save  our  life.  For  us  to  eat  His  flesh  and  to 
drink  His  blood,  is  to  appropriate  by  faith  the  saving  benefit 
of  His  death.  Loss  of  life  was  our  due :  well,  we  are  deliv- 
ered therefrom  by  the  loss  of  Mis  life.  He  takes  our  place 
in  death,  and  so  liberates  us.  Was  not  the  payment  of  an 
inestimable  price  to  the  just  demands  of  supreme  law,  the 
free-will  ransom  for  our  redemption  ?  Here  we  have  the  full 
significancy  of  the  words  of  our  Lord  opened  up,  when  He 
says,  "  this  is  My  body,  which  is  given  for  you  " ;  Christ  *'gave 
Himself  for  our  sins,  that  He  might  deliver  us '' ;  ''  God  so 
loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His  only-begotten  Son " ;  and 
so  on. 

Another  form  of  the  verb  {irapa^iBc^fu)  admits  of  a  similar 
consideration.    It  generally  means  to  deliver  up,  as  when  the 
traitor  ddivered  Him  to  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  these 
delivered  Him  to  Pilate,  and  he,  again,  delivered  Him  to  the 
soldiers  to  be  crucified.    And  now  for  a  higher  end,  we  are 
told  that  He  "hath  loved  us,  and  given  (i.e.,  delivered  up) 
Himself  for  us,  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God,  for  a  sweet- 
smelling  savour."    If,  then,  Christ  was  a  ransom  or  a  sacrifice 
in  our  stead,  how  luminous  and  how  precious  become  the 
Scriptures,  which  affirm  that  "  Christ  also  loved  tha  Church, 
and  gave  Himself  for  it,"  that  He  "  loved  me  and  gave  Him- 
self for  me,"  that  He  was  "  delivered  (given  up)  for  our  offences, 
and  raised  again  for  our  justification,"  that ''  God  spared  not 
His  own  Son,  but  delivered  Him  up  for  us."    I  have  only  now 
to  say,  that  unless  it  be  kept  in  mind  how  thoroughly  the 
thought  of  vicarious  payment  pervades  the  conception  of 
Christianity,  no  satisfactory  construction  can  be  put  upon  the 
close  connection  set  forth  betwixt  the  shedding  of  Christ's 
own  blood  "  and  His  "  obtaining  eternal  redemption  for  us." 
Such  phrases  as  "  redemption  through  His  blood,"  "  the  re- 
demption which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,"  "  the  day  of  redemption,' 
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"  the  redemption  of  the  body,"  "  redeemed  from  the  earth/' 
"  redeemed  from  among  men,"  may  be  called  undesigned  coin- 
cidences, confirming  the  testimony  of  the  more  explicit  state- 
ments that  man's  deliverance  from  death  is  due  to  the  giving 
up  of  Christ's  own  life  in  the  stead  of  man. 

F.  Mr  Staywell,  you  have  appeared  this  morning  as  much 
as  ever  brimful  of  the  dogma,  or  doctrine  (if  you  like  to  call 
it  so)  of  substitution ;  nor  have  I  the  slightest  objection,  pro- 
vided you  will  really  produce  something  new — something 
which  has  not  been  already  discussed — something  from  the 
Word  of  God  which  has  not  been  already  adverted  to,  and  as 
I  had  thought,  sufficiently  enlarged  on  and  expounded.  One 
thing  I  do  dislike,  and  that  is  too  frequent  repetition,  without 
the  intermixture  of  a  single  argument,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
that  you  have  not  already  advanced.  Moreover,  I  think  I 
can  perceive  that  you  are  labouring  under  considerable  con- 
fusion of  thought,  in  that  you  are  endeavouring  to  make  out 
what  your  argument^  after  all,  allows  to  be  a  case  of  the 
application  of  Christ's  redemption  to  us  to  be  a  case  of  substi- 
tidion.  It  gives  me  no  pleasure  to  reiterate  what  you  have 
taken  no  steps  to  refute,  how,  first  of  all,  Christ  took  on 
Him  what  is  ours,  that  we  might  obtain  from  Him  whai  is 
His ;  and  that  the  process  of  His  taking  what  is  ours  lay  in 
the  fact  of  His  incarnation — that  is,  in  the  partaking  of  the 
body  of  our  flesh,  which  He  "  sanctified  "  and  "  made  perfect," 
or  in  other  words,  "  redeemed  " ;  and  further,  that  the  process 
of  our  taJcing  what  is  His  lies  in  the  fact  of  our  exercising 
faith,  so  that  we  thereby  partake  of  His  grace,  and  are  en- 
riched and  renewed  thereby,  and  so  are  made  heirs  of  the 
righteousness  which  cometh  to  us  by  faith.  I  cannot  repeat 
and  re-repeat  to  you  that  Christ,  having  shared  our  flesh  and 
blood,  about  which  there  should  be  no  dispute,  had  the  .crav- 
ings of  that  flesh  and  blood,  as  fed  and  humoured  by  the 
world,  on  which  its  life  depends ;  and  that,  as  these  cravings 
formed  the  demands  (the  dogmata)  whereby  the  soul  of 
ordinary  man  is  carried  along  and  governed,  Christ  had  to 
destroy  and  abolish  these  cravings,  which  He  was  able  to  do 
by  the  eternal  Spirit,  with  which  He  was  invested,  and 
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through  which  He  was  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  and  made 
an  offering  of  a  sweet  savour  unto  God.  I  say  with  the 
Apostle,  "  a  sweet  savour/'  not  because  that  oflTering  in- 
volved mffervnjg,  which  was  no  satisfaction  unto  God,  but 
because  it  involved  the  piUting  avmy  of  sin,  as  the  offensive 
thing  which  had  to  be  removed.  In  this  way  I  have  shown 
(and  it  is  all  -  important  to  see  how  this  is  effected)  that 
Christ  "laid  that  foundation  other  than  which  no  man  can 
lay." 

If  you  understand  what  I  say  in  all  this,  it  will  remove 
for  ever  such  foolish  and  merely  tiresome  questions  as  to 
whether  God  could  have  taken  smother  plan  of  procuring  our 
redemption.  There  was  but  one  plan;  there  is  but  one  plan; 
and  that  plan  is  just  the  converse  of  the  process  whereby  sin 
entered  into  man.  As  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart  was  first 
removed  by  the  subtlety  of  Satan,  and  a  way  thereby  cleared 
for  the  flesh  becoming  a  transgressor,  and  for  the  transmission 
of  sin  from  the  flesh,  and  this,  to  secure  the  dominion  of  the 
flesh  in  the  soul,  and  thereby  to  make  men  carnal ;  so  the 
carnal  influence  has  now,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  dislodged 
from  the  soul,  which  is  effected  only  by  the  application  of  the 
terrors  of  the  law,  a  process  under  which  there  is  commonly 
what  is  termed  repentance,  whereby  the  soul  is  loosened  from 
the  hold  of  sin,  and  so  room  is  provided  for  the  entrance  of 
the  principles  of  the  divine  life,  which  entrance  of  divine 
principles  is  obtained  by  what  is  called  the  operation  of  faith. 
And  all  this  takes  place  by  a  process  precisely  analogous  to 
that  which  took  place  in  Jesus  Christ;  for  we  have  from 
Christ  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to 
undergo  this  transformation,  which  gift  is  indeed  the  life- 
blood  of  His  being,  even  as  He  Himself  had ''  the  blood  of 
God "  in  His  own  being,  as  the  power  by  which  He  acted. 
If  you  can  understand  all  this,  and  only  take  home  all  this 
to  your  head  and  heart,  you  will  have,  I  think,  a  better  key 
for  the  understanding  of  Christ's  atonement,  and  for  the 
application  of  Christ's  atonement,  and  for  the  exposition  and 
natural  interpretation  and  full  harmonisation  of  all  Scripture 
on  the  great  question  of  Christ's  atonement,  than  that  which 
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is  muddled  by  a  hundred  difficulties,  on  the  plea  that  Christ 
in  His  sacrifice  was  substituted  in  our  room  and  in  exchange 
for  us.  Such  exchange  never  existed.  And  nothing  tells 
more  abundantly  against  it  than  the  simple  fact  that,  till  we 
Are  converted,  we  are  one  and  all  in  our  sins ;  that  our  sins 
are  ours,  that  our  sins  are  ascribed  to  us,  and  that  until  these 
sins  are  taken  away  and  forgiven,  we  shall  have  to  answer 
for  them,  and  they  will  be  chargeable  upon  us.  At  every 
point  I  find  disharmony  with  the  whole  tone  and  tenor  of 
Scripture  by  the  adoption  of  the  theory  of  substitution.  I 
find  also  what  is  to  me  dishonouring  to  God,  incomprehen- 
sible to  man,  and  having  the  dreadful  tendency  to  send  man 
into  the  dormitory  of  a  false  peace,  in  that  he  thus  depends 
on  the  substitution  of  Christ  for  him,  while  yet  he  has  no  ap-^ 
plication  to  him  of  the  redemption  procured  by  Christ 

I  cannot,  of  course,  illustrate  these  particulars  unless  by 
running  away  from  the  object  for  which  we  are  now  met; 
but  I  speak  thus  strongly  against  substitution,  as  you,  to  my 
surprise,  have  come  forth  this  morning  so  boldly  in  its  favour. 
But  lest  you  should  for  a  moment  suppose  that  I  shirk  any 
legitimate  argument  that  can  be  advanced  in  favour  of  sub- 
stitution, let  me  advert  to  what  you  have  brought  forward. 
I  cordially  allow  that  Christ  performed  a  twofold  function, 
in  that  He  was,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Priest  sacrificing  the 
victim,  and  that  He  was,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Victim  that 
had  to  be  sacrificed.  And  I  may  here  state,  what  is  too  little 
adverted  to,  that ''  He  hath  made  us  priests  to  God  "  in  like 
manner.  In  both  ccises,  the  priestly  office  and  the  victim 
slain  are  the  same.  In  neither  case  can  the  priestly  office  be 
fulfilled  but  by  the  presence  and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  the  soul,  as  thereby  thrusting  back  and  repudiating  sin — 
sin  as  it  comes  from  the  behests  of  the  flesh ;  and  in  neither 
case  can  the  victim  for  sacrifice  be  present,  unless  there  be 
the  body  of  sin,  with  its  impulses  on  the  soul,  and  its  ten- 
dency to  influence  the  soul — to  carry  away  the  soul  by  the 
power  and  impetuosity  of  its  desires  and  appetites.  Hence 
the  flesh  is  in  Scripture  always  spoken  of  as  the  source  of  our 
sin  primordially,  and  the  body  of  the  flesh,  as  properly  the 
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victim  which  must  be  crucified  with  Christ.  Hence  the  ex- 
hortation of  Paul,  that  we  should  "  present  our  bodies  as  liv- 
ing sacrifices  to  God,"  even  as  Paul  himself  "  kept  his  body 
under,  and  brought  it  into  subjection  ** ;  and  as  Peter  says, 
"They  that  have  suffered  in  the  flesh  (as  crucifying  the 
sins  of  the  flesh)  are  free  from  sin."  Christ  "  suffered  in  the 
flesh  " — Christ  "  was  put  to  death  in  the  flesh  " — because  He 
thereby  "  put  away  the  enmity  in  His  flesh  ";  and  He  thereby 
"  sanctified  Himself,"  and  "  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh."  And 
what  was  all  this  but  the  redemption  of  that  body  which 
was  the  root  of  human  sin,  and  consequently  the  annulment 
of  that  which  is  the  sin  of  man, — ^that  whereby  the  soul  of 
man  is  stained,  and  consequently  that  whereby  the  world  is 
corrupted  ? 

Now  you  speak  of  Christ "  ffimng  Himself  a  ransom  for 
many " ;  and  you  wish  to  make  the  word  give  to  be  very 
emphatic,  as  meaning  giving  in  exchaTige,  when  you  quote 
Matt.  xvi.  26,  where  our  Lord  asks,  *'  What  shall  a  man  give 
in  exchange  (as  an  equivalent)  for  his  soul  ? "     It  does  sur- 
prise me  that  you  should  appeal  to  the  word  give  as  having 
any  other  meaning  than  what  it  simply  implies — viz.,  bestow. 
Of  course  there  must  be  a  modification  of  the  meaning,  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  object  that  is  given.    For  example,  when 
a  sacrifice  is  given,  it  is  said  to  be  offered  or  presented ;  if  a 
favour  or  benefit  is  given  to  a  person,  it  is  said  to  be  granted 
or  permitted;  if  an  object  is  given  to  his  care,  it  is  said  to  be 
comrwitted  to  him,  or  put  into  his  hands  ;  or  if  one  gives  him- 
self to  the  fulfilment  of  a  purpose,  he  is  said  to  consecrate  or 
devote  himself  thereto.    And  here  I  may  quote  2  Cor.  viiL  5, 
where  the  members  of  the  Churches  of  Macedonia  are  said 
to  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  Lord ;  and  Gal.  i.  4,  where 
Christ  is  said  to  have  devoted  Himself  to  death  for  our  sins — 
the  verb  being  followed  by  the  preposition  Ttipi,  as  pointing  to 
the  object  on  account  of  which  He  suffered.    I  must  not  go 
farther  in  exposition  of  the  verb  (SlStofu)  give.    I  would  only 
call  your  attention  to  the  simple  fact,  that  there  is  no  shadow 
of  meaning,  in  the  shape  of  exchange,  such  as  you  put  upon 
the  word  give,  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament. 
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As  to  wcLpaSiSfOfiiy  what  can  be  made  out  of  it  ?  We  are 
told  that  Christ  "gave  Himsdf  wp  for  us  an  offering  (or  obla- 
tion) and  a  sacrifice  (as  expiatory)  to  God  "  (Eph.  v.  2).  I 
most  fully  entertain  all  that  you  can  by  possibility  extract 
from  this  passage ;  but  I  do  not  find  substitution  in  it.  And 
I  am  only  surprised,  after  what  has  been  said,  that  you  can 
quote  such  phrases  as  "  redemption  through  His  blood,"  "  re- 
demption which  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  I  tell  you  that,  on  Scrip- 
'ture  principles,  the  blood  which  you  speak  of,  and  think  of — 
which  is  the  blood  of  the  flesh — can  profit  nothing,  even  if  it 
were  possible  for  us  to  partake  of  it.  Christ  Jesus  (as  I  have 
already  endeavoured  to  explain)  had  to  pour  out  the  blood  of 
the  flesh,  in  order  to  indicate  the  entire  death  of  the  flesh,  as 
the  body  and  ground  of  sin ;  but  we  do  not  now  know  Christ 
according  to  that  body  of  flesh  which  died,  but  only  according 
to  that  body  of  spiritual  flesh  which  rose  from  the  dead,  and 
which  He  carried  with  Him  into  heaven, — the  blood  of  which 
is  indeed  "  precious,"  as  the  animating  and  quickening  and 
life-giving  power  whereby  we  shall  live  for  ever. 

Nor  can  I  conclude  this  notice  of  your  present  speech  with- 
out referring  to  what  I  must  regard  as  an  inconsistency  in  your 
scheme  of  thought,  as  expressed  by  yourself.  You  say  that 
Christ  is  our  substitute,  and  as  such  bore  the  penalty  which 
had  to  be  inflicted  on  account  of  our  guilt ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  you  say  that  we  can  appropriate  the  saving  benefits  of 
His  death  by  faith.  I  say  nothing  here  as  to  the  exaction  of 
a  penalty,  before  the  existence  of  the  crime  for  which  the  pen- 
alty is  due ;  but  I  say  that  the  svistitiUion  amounts  to  nothing 
other  than  a  name,  if,  after  all,  there  must  be  the  svhjective  ap- 
propriaiion  of  the  benefits  or  virtues  pertaining  to  thai  death, 
before  we  can  have  the  a^ription  of  Christ's  purchase  to  us. 
Why  should  we  delude  ourselves  by  the  dogma  of  substitu- 
tion, if,  after*  all,  substitution  amounts  to  nothing,  unless  we 
have  the  application  of  Christ's  blood  to  our  souls  ?  If  no 
man  can  call  Jesus  "  Lord  "  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  alone 
revealing  Him  to  us  in  the  sacred  Word ;  and  if  no  man, 
speaking  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  can  call  Jesus  accursed ;  if  the 
benefits  which  Christ  came  to  procure  are  ours  only  by  the 
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exercise  of  faith, — of  what  real  value  is  this  dogma  of  substi- 
tution ?  "What  good  end  does  it  serve  ?  I  will  tell  you  a 
very  serious  evil  which  it  entails — an  evil  which  would  be  a 
thousand  times  worse  than  it  is,  were  it  not  for  the  constant 
injunction  of  obedience  and  self-denial  enjoined  in  the  Scrip- 
tures :  the  evil  is,  that  professors,  trusting  to  the  death  of 
Christ,  as  the  substitutionary  penalty  exacted  for  their  sakes, 
and  in  their  room,  are  but  too  apt  to  regard  their  justifica- 
tion as  effected  for  them,  when  Christ  bowed  His  head  on 
Calvary  and  said,*'  It  is  finished."  Hence  how  many  are  con- 
tented to  make  faith  a  matter  of  mere  professionalism,  and  to 
say,  "  Christ  has  done  all :  I  can  do  nothing ;  but  I  cordially 
accept  the  proffered  boon  of  eternal  life  so  freely  offered  to 
me."  In  such  a  state  of  mind — i.e,,  of  mere  assent,  instead  of 
appropriation  of  grace — we  look  out  from  ourselves  and  view 
Christ  Jesus  in  the  distance  as  objectively  having  paid  the 
ransom  in  our  stead,  some  nineteen  centuries  back ;  and  we 
feel  sure  that  God  requires  tw  further  payment  beyond  what 
Christ  has  rendered,  and  that  it  would  only  be  extreme  folly 
on  our  part,  or  sin  rather,  to  think  of  rendering  any  payment 
in  addition.  Thus  we  regard  our  justification  as  practically 
effected  on  Calvary ;  and  hence,  what  is  regarded  as  the  minor 
element  of  preparedness  for  the  glory  which  is  to  be  revealed, 
fails  to  operate  for  our  sanctification  as  it  ought.  The  fact  is, 
that  though  we  pretend  not  to  separate  between  justification 
and  sanctification,  we  do  verily  separate  them,  in  spite  of  our- 
selves. The  logical  framework  of  our  very  thought,  as  posit- 
ing Christ  as  our  substitute,  dying  in  our  room  and  stead, 
fixes  and  determines  our  justification  as  having  taken  place 
when  Christ  died,  and  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  alone — ^to  that  justification  which  is 
obtainable  only  hy  our  receiving  the  righteousness  of  Christ  into 
our  souls  as  the  life  and  moving  power  whereby  they  are  char- 
acterised. But  I  must  not  continue  longer  to  weary  your 
patience :  only  you  have  really  forced  all  this  out  of  me  by 
the  strong  appeal  for  substitution  with  which  you  have  com- 
menced your  address  to-day. 
S.  If  your  reply  has  met  all  the  argument  which  I  intro- 
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duced,  I  shall  be  all  the  better  for  it,  and  I  trust  you  will  be 
none  the  worse.  Eest  assured,  I  shall  lose  none  of  the  pith 
of  your  pleas  that  you  may  possibly  have  to  repeat,  or  even 
re-repeat  some  of  them,  as  different  passages  of  Scripture  turn 
up  fresh  shadows  of  thought.  But  allow  me  to  ask  you  to 
explain  what  has  always  been  a  difficulty  against  your  views, 
and  an  argument  in  support  of  mine,  that  as  touching  the 
work  of  our  redemption,  the  Scriptures  speak  in  the  past 
tense,  as  a  work  finished  and  completed ;  and  completed  not 
merely  as  regards  His  own  operation  thereanent,  but  com- 
pleted also  as  regards  our  case.  For  example,  Paul  writing 
to  the  Thessalonians  (i.  10)  says  that  Jesus  '*  delivered  us 
from  the  wrath  to  come  ";  and  again  to  the  Galatians  (iii.  13), 
"  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law."  Peter 
also  says  (i.  18),  "Ye  were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible 
things."  John,  too  (Eev.  xiv.  3),  speaks  of  the  "hundred 
and  forty  and  four  thousand,  which  were  redeemed  from  the 
earth."  If  the  redemption  had  not  been  accomplished  by 
the  fact  of  Christ's  death,  why  should  the  past  tense  be  thus 
unmistakably  employed,  as  indicating  a  thing  accomplished 
by  Him,  through  His  cross  and  passion,  when  He  was  upon 
the  earth  ?  And  does  not  the  Church  take  the  same  view 
when  it  says, "  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  by  His  perfect  obedi- 
ence and  sacrifice  of  Himself  haih  fully  satisfied  the  justice 
of  His  Father,  and  purchased  not  only  reconciliation,  but  an 
everlasting  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  for  all 
those  whom  the  Father  has  given  to  Him  "  ?  (Confession  of 
Faith,  c.  viii.  §  5.)  And  again,  "  Christ  by  His  obedience  and 
death  did  fully  discharge  the  debt  of  all  those  that  are  thus 
justified,  and  did  make  a  proper,  real,  and  full  satisfaction  to 
His  Father's  justice  in  their  behalf "  (xi.  3).  Will  you  have 
the  goodness  to  show  me  how  these  statements  are  in  con- 
sistency with  your  creed  ? 

F.  Most  certainly.  I  am  only  a  little  surprised  that  you 
should  for  a  moment  be  influenced  to  hold  the  idea  of  sub- 
stitution by  the  texts  in  the  paM  tense  which  you  have 
quoted  from  Paul,  Peter,  and  John,  especially  seeing  we 
have  had  this  point  noticed  already.    What  are  the  facts  ? 
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Why,  this,  that  surely  those  that  have  been  redeemed,  those 
that  feel  they  have  been  redeemed,  who  know  that  they  have 
been  delivered  from  the  power  of  darkness,  and  h^ive  been 
translated  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  should  be  permitted 
to  say  so.  If  Christ  hath  delivered  me  as  a  Christian  from 
sins  to  which  I  once  was  subject,  but  to  which  I  am  no 
longer  subject,  ought  I  not  to  say  in  respect  of  these,  / 
have  been  redeemed  f  And  what  are  those  expressions  you 
have  quoted  but  the  Apostle's  statement  as  applicable  to 
believers,  that  they  (as  true  believers)  are  ''delivered  from 
wrath,"  "redeemed  from  the  curse,"  and  redeemed,  too,  by 
the  blood  of  Christ  shed  upon  them.  In  no  other  way  could 
tliey  be  washed  and  sanctified  and  justified.  And  they  who 
are  in  Christ,  and  deriving  from  Christ  the  nutriment  of  a 
new  life,  are  surely  privileged  thus  to  speak  in  the  past 
tense.  Surely  a  man  may  say  he  is  renewed  if  he  has  been 
renewed,  and  remains  renewed.  The  expressions  of  Scrip- 
ture to  which  you  have  referred,  simply  affirm  what  the 
application  of  the  blood  of  Christ  has  achieved  where  it  has 
been  eflfectually  applied;  and  not  that  they  were  delivered 
before  they  were  bom  to  receive  deliverance, — not  that  they 
had  been  redeemed  before  they  came  into  existence  to  receive 
redemption.  And  as  corroborative  of  these  views,  I  might 
refer  you  to  the  Ismguage  of  our  Lord,  who  speaks  of  "preach- 
ing deliverance  to  the  captives,"  and  of  St  Paul  as  being  en- 
trusted with  "  the  gospel  of  reconciliation."  "  The  Lord  (saith 
Peter)  knoweth  how  to  deliver  the  godly  out  of  temptations, 
and  to  reserve  the  unjust  unto  the  day  of  judgment  to  be 
punished."  When  Paul  writes  to  the  Galatians,  in  that  text 
more  than  once  referred  to,  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  "  gave 
Himself  for  our  sins,"  he  does  not  add,  "  and  delivered  us," 
but  he  adds,  "  that  He  might  deliver  vs"  And  so  also,  writing 
to  Titus,  he  says  that "  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  gave  Himself 
for  us  " ;  but  he  does  not  add, "  and  redeemed  us,"  but  he  adds, 
"  thai  He  might  redeem  us  from  cdl  iniquity."  Nothing  is  more 
true  than  this,  that  Christ  hath  redemption  in  Himself,  and 
as  our  representative  has  the  glorious  prerogative  of  bestow- 
ing redemption  on  us ;  but  this  only  goes  to  confirm  what  I 

I 
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say,  that  redemption  is  a  gift  bestowed  upon  us  now,  because 
it  is  acquired  by  us  now,  through  the  exercise  of  faith.  We 
are  "justified  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus ; " 
and  by  what  process  ?  Not  as  having  Christ  substituted  for 
us,  but  by  our  receiving  of  the  things  of  Christ;  and  if  I 
have  received  these,  then  I  have  received  redemption.  "As 
many  as  have  received  Him,  to  them  gave  He  power  to  become 
the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  in  His  name." 

As  to  the  language  which  you  have  quoted  from  our  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  let  me  notice  to  you  how  much  it  is  modified 
by  what  follows  therein.  I  have  observed  that  we  have  had 
this  matter  through  hand  already ;  and  it  is  not  desirable  to 
travel  over  again  the  self-same  ground.  I  regret  much  the 
wording  of  the  Confession,  which  is  calculated  to  mislead; 
but  I  ask  you  here  to  analyse  the  langustge  of  the  Confession. 
It  is  said,  "  Christ,  by  His  obedience  and  death,  did  fully  dis- 
charge the  debt  of  all  those  THAT  ABE  JUSTIFIED,  and  did  make  a 
proper,  real,  and  full  satisfaction  to  His  Father's  justice  in 
their  behalf."  That  the  justified  are  the  elect,  is  clear  from 
what  follows :  "  The  Lord  Jesus,  by  His  perfect  obedience  and 
sacrifice  of  Himself,  which  He,  through  the  eternal  Spirit 
once  offered  up  unto  God,  hath  fully  satisfied  the  justice  of 
His  Father,  and  purchased  not  only  reconciliation,  but  an 
everlasting  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven, /or  aU  those 
whom  the  Father  had  given  to  JEKm."  Here,  without  doubt,  the 
question  touches  the  elect — viz.,  "  all  those  whom  the  Father 
had  given  "  to  Christ ;  it  is  therefore  a  question  of  foreknow- 
ledge purely,  and  of  foreordination  as  an  expression  of  will 
operating  out  of  intelligence.  So  far,  I  think,  there  can  be 
no  dispute.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  expression  of 
the  clear  understanding,  on  the  part  of  God,  as  to  the  satis- 
factoriness  with  which  the  whole  question  of  our  redemption 
would  finally  show  itself  as  practically  adjusted  through  the 
work  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  observe  what  is  said  in  the  same 
Confession — "  To  all  those,  for  whom  Christ  hath  purchased 
redemption.  He  doth  certainly  and  effectually  apply  and  com- 
municate the  same."  The  meaning  of  which  statement  is, 
that  ths  application  of  redemption  is  neither  mare  nor  less  than 
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judification,  as  we  see  from  what  follows :  "  God  did  from  all 
eternity  decree  to  justify  all  the  elect ;  and  Christ  did,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  die  for  their  sins  and  rise  again  for  their 
justification;  nevertheless,  they  are  not  justified  until  the  Holy 
Spirit  doth  in,  due  time  actually  apply  Christ  v/rUo  them" 
Here  lies  the  whole  case  so  far  as  man  is  practically  concerned. 
The  application  of  Christ  involves  the  whole  matter ;  for  this 
application  is  the  bestowment  on  us  of  the  things  of  Christ ; 
and  therefore  it  is,  properly  speaking,  the  payment  by  Christ 
of  the  price  whereby  we  are  rescued  from  the  tyranny  of  sin, 
and  whereby  we  are  brought  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
children  of  Gk)d.  The  application  of  Christ  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  conveyance  to  us  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ ;  and  the  faith  which  is  made  operative  in  our  hearts 
is  the  reception  of  Christ,  so  that,  as  faith  increases,  we  ought 
to  be  more  and  more  like  to  Christ,  more  and  more  in  con- 
formity with  Him.  The  application  of  Christ  to  us,  therefore, 
is  unmistakably  that  practical  fulfilment  of  all  that  was  de- 
signed in  and  implied  by  the  death  of  Christ  as  our  great 
representative,  and  consequently  as  being  "  Christ  in  us,  the 
hope  of  glory  " — ^that  is,  the  payment  in  each  individual  case 
which  alone  satisfies  the  justice  of  heaven ;  and  when  we  ap- 
pear at  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  desire  admission  there,  we 
have  in  our  hands  (I  should  say  in  our  hearts)  the  price — that 
is,  the  conditions,  on  which  alone  we  can  be  admitted  into 
glory.  I  think  you  will  see,  therefore,  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
I  am  more  in  harmony  with  the  Confession  than  you  are, 

S,  How  can  that  be,  when  we  find  the  Confession  saying, 
•*  Those  whom  God  eflfectually  calleth  He  also  freely  justifieth, 
— ^not  by  infusing  righteousness  into  them,  but  by  pardoning 
their  sins,  and  by  accounting  and  accepting  their  persons  as 
righteous,  not  for  anything  wrought  in  them  or  done  by  them, 
but  for  Christ's  sake  alone ;  not  by  imputing  faith  itself,  the 
act  of  believing,  or  any  other  evangelical  obedience  to  them 
as  their  righteousness,  but  by  imputing  the  obedience  and 
satisfaction  of  Christ  unto  them,  they  receiving  and  resting 
on  Him  and  His  righteousness  by  faith ;  which  faith  they 
have  not  of  themselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God/'    Am  I  not 
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entitled  to  repudiate  "  righteousness  infused  "  as  the  grounds 
of  justification,  from  these  expressions  ? 

F.  I  have  always  thought  that  the  expression  in  the  Con- 
fession to  which  you  have  just  referred  is  one  of  the  most  un- 
fortunate in  that  remarkable  document.  But  if  you  find  one 
part  verily  inconsistent  with  another,  and  in  the  very  teeth  of 
another,  what  are  you  to  do  ?  Are  you  not  honestly  bound 
to  cleave  to  that  which  you  believe  to  be  in  harmony  with 
the  sacred  Word  of  God  ?  Yes ;  and  to  that  which  makes  the 
Confession  to  be  in  proper  harmony  with  itself  ?  I  do  not 
say  that  the  compilers  of  the  "Westminster  Confession,  who 
were  great  men  in  Scripture  knowledge,  having  indeed  a 
wonderful  grasp  of  the  whole  range  of  divine  truth,  had  yet 
arrived  at  anything  like  a  systematic  view  of  the  doctrine  of 
foreordination,  or  of  a  scientific  view  of  the  atonement ;  but 
they  generally,  in  cases  where  they  could  not  explain,  allowed 
Scripture  to  speak  for  itself,  so  that,  should  a  fresh  and  fuller 
interpretation  of  the  Word  of  God  be  discovered,  we  should 
come  to  learn  thereby  a  fresh  and  fuller  interpretation  of  the 
Confession  itself.  The  expression,  however,  which  you  have 
pointed  to,  I  cannot  help  regarding  as  an  unfortunate  one — 
first,  because  I  am  confident  it  has  led  many  astray;  and 
second,  because  it  is  an  expression  in  the  very  teeth  of  what  is 
expressly  declared  in  the  same  smd  succeeding  clauses. 

Observe  the  very  expression  which  you  quote — "not  by 
infusing  righteousness  into  them,  but  by  pardoning  their  sins 
and  accepting  their  persons  as  righteous."  I  ask  you,  I  ask 
any  man,  to  say  under  what  circumstances  our  persons  are 
accepted  as  righteous.  Is  it  not  when  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  is  received  by  faith  ?  And  if  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
is  received  into  the  soul  of  the  believer  when  he  exercises 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  if  our  justification  is  accomplished 
through  faith  alone,  what,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  is 
all  this  but  the  infusion  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  into 
the  soul  of  the  believer  as  the  ground  of  his  justification,  or, 
more  strictly,  as  the  very  material  of  his  justification  ?  It  is 
hereby  alone  that  the  obedience  and  satisfaction  of  Christ 
can  possibly  be  imputed  or  reckoned  to  believers,  in  so  far  as. 
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to  use  the  words  of  the  Confession,  "  they  receive  and  rest  on 
Him  and  His  righteousness  by  faith."  How  can  they  rest  on 
Christ  and  His  righteousness  unless  it  be  received  f  And  how 
can  Christ  and  His  righteousness  be  said  to  be  received  unless 
it  be  "  infused  into  them  "  ?  I  must  be  honest  and  plain  with 
you  here.  This  is  an  all-important  element,  and  the  turning- 
point  of  a  very  serious  question — the  very  question  that  points 
to  the  connection  betwixt  our  justification  and  sanctification. 
The  Confession  tells  us  that  these  two  are  inseparable ;  but 
here  there  is  an  attempt,  distinctly  and  directly  made,  to  tear 
them  asunder.  Now  if  the  Confession  is  not  consistent  with 
itself,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  If,  on  the  one  hand,  it  says  that 
"sanctification  is  inseparably  joined  with  justification,"  and 
if  it  says  also  that  sanctification  is  the  infusion  of  the  grace 
of  righteousness,  upon  what  principle  ctm  it  be  denied  that 
the  infusion  of  righteousness  into  the  believer  (which  is  but 
another  name  for  the  receiving  of  righteousness  by  the  be- 
liever), constitutes  the  vouchsafement  to  the  believer  of  that 
quality  which  can  alone  give  acceptance  with  God,  the  only 
price,  therefore,  which  goes  to  release  a  man  from  the  cap- 
tivity and  doom  of  sinful  service  to  the  liberty  and  reward 
of  divine  service  ?  I  am  prepared  to  argue  this  question  with 
you  to  any  extent  you  please ;  but  you  have  yourself  inti- 
mated that  the  subject  of  Christ  as  our  representative  was  to 
constitute  the  theme  of  this  day's  discussion,  and  you  will 
have  yourself  to  say  whether  we  are  to  go  into  that  subject  or 
not  at  this  time. 

S.  Most  certainly  I  do.  I  have  only  to  say,  that  while  I 
mooted  some  of  the  points  you  have  treated,  I  did  not  antici- 
pate that  you  would  go  so  fully  and  minutely  into  them. 

F.  My  good  sir,  whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth 
doing  well — as  well  as  we  can.  I  do  not  wish  myself  to  be 
at  all  in  doubt  on  these  all-important  questions ;  and  while 
there  is  nothing  will  please  me  better  than  that  you  should 
give  free  and  full  scope  to  the  expression  of  your  characteristic 
of  thought  on  the  atonement,  I  must  be  allowed  to  do  the 
same  with  mine ;  and  when  we  differ,  to  defer  "  to  the  law 
and  testimony  of  God"  along  with  you,  and  to  interpret  that 
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word  as  best  we  can,  and  as  in  best  harmony  with  the  analogy 
of  Scripture — that  is,  with  the  whole  tone  and  temper  of  the 
Word  of  Grod,  and  never  departing  from  that  grammatical 
accuracy  whereby  alone  a  true  exegesis  of  the  Scriptures  can 
be  sustained. 

S,  Very  welL  Let  us  come  to  the  consideration  of  Christ 
as  our  re^esentative.  I  have  always  thought  that  substitu- 
tion was  nothing  short  of  the  very  essence  of  representation. 
Is  not  representation  of  necessity  vicarious  ?  A  picture  repre- 
sents a  building ;  a  proposition  represents  an  idea ;  now  what 
is  the  picture  in  the  circumstances  to  the  beholder,  but  some- 
thing instead  of  the  building,  as  bringing  to  him  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  building,  and  what  is  the  written  proposition 
but  the  substitute  which  contains  the  idea,  and  conveys  it  to 
you  ?  And  now,  to  go  a  little  higher,  we  find  the  Apostles,  as 
representatives  of  Christ,  praying  "in  Christ's  stead"  that  those 
to  whom  they  wrote  should  be  reconciled  to  God  (2  Cor.  v.  20). 
But  again,  take  the  plenipotentiary  who  represents  his  sov- 
ereign at  a  foreign  court.  Does  he  not  appear  and  act,  and 
it  may  be  suffer  thereat,  instead  of  his  master  ?  "We  are  said 
to  have  a  representative  of  the  sovereign  in  the  General  As- 
sembly of  our  Church — is  he  not  for  the  time  the  substitute 
of  the  sovereign  ?  Does  he  not  act  in  the  name  of  the  sover- 
eign f  Is  he  not  peculiarly  respected,  because  he  stands  there 
in  the  stead  of  the  sovereign  ?  Will  you  question  the  vicari- 
ousness  of  his  position  as  the  substitute  of  the  sovereign  when 
he  appears  as  the  representative  of  majesty  ?  I  do  not  think 
you  will.  Very  well,  the  mode  of  appointment  does  not  affect 
the  fact  when  the  position  is  fairly  assumed.  There  are  cases 
where  representation  is  spontaneously  assumed,  as  when  a  wife 
pleads  with  a  prince  for  the  Ufe  of  her  husband,  who  stands 
as  a  criminal ;  or  when  it  is  delegated,  as  when  a  lawyer  pleads 
at  the  bar  with  a  magistrate  for  the  accused.  Has  not  God 
sent  representatives  of  Himself  into  the  world  ?  Did  He  not 
give  a  direct  appointment  to  Moses  when  the  latter  was  com- 
missioned to  go  to  Pharaoh?  And  mark  further,  had  not 
Moses  the  authority  of  Israel,  as  weU  as  of  God,  in  carrying 
out  his  commission  ?    Moses,  therefore,  was  a  twofold  repre- 
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sentative — ^a  representative  of  God  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
Israel  on  the  other.  The  plain  English  of  this  is,  that  when 
Moses  came  before  Pharaoh,  he  carried  with  him  those  pre- 
rogatives of  God  which  were  needful  to  attest  his  commission, 
such  as  the  power  which  alone  belongs  to  God,  to  fulfil  his 
Master's  errand,  and  those  attestations  of  Israel  which  were 
needful  to  carry  forth  the  national  craving  as  their  represen- 
tative. Now  I  move  a  step  still  higher.  Christ  Jesus  comes 
upon  the  stage  of  this  world.  On  the  one  hand.  He  comes 
with  the  prerogative  of  Godhead,  saying — "  He  that  hath  seen 
Me  hath  seen  the  Father ; "  and  on  the  other  hand.  He  comes 
incarnated  in  such  a  way  as  to  fairly  represent  man — that  is, 
as  sustaining  such  a  relation  to  humanity  that  His  death 
became  reaUy  the  death  of  His  people.  Now  this  is  practi- 
cally seen  to  be  the  case  when  believers  have  a  vital  union 
with  Christ,  and  participate  in  the  benefits  of  His  death — thus 
making  His  death  virtually  to  be  theirs.  In  this  way,  then, 
I  argue  that  the  representation  which  Christ  effected,  of 
necessity  implies  the  substitution  of  Christ  in  our  behalf. 

F.  Your  argument  seems  to  me  perfectly  good  up  to  the 
close,  where,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  you  woefully  fail.  No 
man  in  his  senses  doubts  the  fact  of  representation,  as  the 
most  common  thing  in  the  world.  The  business  of  the  world 
could  not  be  carried  on  without  representation ;  but  we  are 
not  going  to  confound  representation  as  one  and  the  same  with 
substitution ;  we  are  not  going  to  confound  things  that  differ ; 
we  are  not  going  to  make  representation  different  from  what 
it  is,  because  there  is  such  an  attitude  as  representation ;  we 
are  not  going  (pardon  me,  I  was  going  to  say  absurdly)  to 
destroy  the  very  character,  and  the  true  character  of  represen- 
tation, by  making  it  other  than  representation.  You  say  that 
a  picture  of  a  house  represents  a  house,  nobody  doubts  it ;  but 
who  will  say  that  the  picture  is  a  substitute  for  the  house,  or 
that  the  destruction  of  the  picture  constitutes  the  destruction 
of  the  house  ?  You  say  an  ambassador  represents  a  prince  or 
a  nation.  I  agree  with  you ;  but  few  among  rational  beings 
will  agree  with  you  that  the  death  of  the  ambassador  is 
reaUy  the  death  of  the  prince,  or  of  the  nation  he  represents. 
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Christ  represented  God,  and  carried  to  men  the  message  of 
God ;  and  Christ  represented  man,  and  carried  to  God  in  His 
own  person  the  whole  duty  of  man,  so  as  thereby  to  satisfy 
God.  I  have  dwelt  so  specifically  upon  the  process  of  this  per- 
formance, as  one  that  could  not  possibly  be  performed  other- 
wise than  by  death,  the  death  of  the  body  of  sin,  that  it  might 
be  quickened  by  the  animating  spirit  of  righteousness,  that  I 
decline  here  to  go  further  into  that  question.  You  must  under- 
stand my  contention  almost  as  well  as  myself.  Only  if  you 
have  any  questions  to  ask,  I  shall  be  happy  to  answer  them. 

Know,  then,  that  I  hold  the  doctrine  of  Christ  being  our 
representative,  as  strongly  as  you  can  possibly  do ;  and  if  I 
were  to  express  my  mind  freely,  I  would  say,  a  vast  deal  more 
miniUely  and  accurately  than  you  do.  You  allow  that  it 
seems  to  be  needful,  that  between  the  representative  and 
the  represented,  there  shall  be  a  likeness,  an  affinity,  or  a 
kinship,  in  order  to  constitute  a  national  link  of  connection. 
For  instance,  betwixt  the  landscape  and  its  pictorial  image, 
there  is  at  least  the  similarity  of  form;  again,  the  ambassador 
is  a  man  who  belongs  to,  and  is  a  part  of,  the  nation  he  repre- 
sents ;  again,  the  member  of  Parliament  is  sent  up  to  repre- 
sent the  citizenship,  the  views,  the  aims,  the  desires  of  his 
constituents,  and  is  supposed  to  hold  in  common  with  them ; 
the  father  represents  his  family, — he  is  one  in  blood  and 
interest  along  with  them.  Now  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
these  illustrations  exhibit  representation  under  various  grades 
of  approximation  to  fulness.  What  I  wish  to  say  is,  that  if 
Christ  is  to  be  regarded  as  fairly  and  truly  our  representative, 
He  must  approximate  to  be  the  perfection  of  representation. 
This  is  a  most  important  consideration,  apart  from  the  express 
teaching  of  Christ  on  the  subject;  because  it  is  obvious  at 
once,  that  the  more  distantly  He  stands  from  being  one  of 
ourselves,  the  more  inadequate,  and  consequently  the  more 
imperfect,  must  be  the  character  of  His  representation.  If 
a  father  comes  nearer  as  a  true  representative  of  his  children 
than  any  other  man,  because  he  is  of  the  self-same  flesh  and 
blood  with  them,  and  because  his  interests  are  the  same  with 
theirs,  then  "for  as  much  as  the  children  are  partakers  of 
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flesh  and  blood,  it  behoved  Christ  likewise  to  partake  of  the 
same."  He  stood  before  God,  therefore,  as  we  stand  "  under 
the  law,"  under  the  law  of  our  being,  and  therefore  (and  there- 
fore only)  amenable  to  that  law  which  takes  cognisance  of 
our  being,  and  which  judges  as  to  our  being,  and  which  deals 
with  our  being  according  to  principles  of  perfect  righteousness. 
And  we  are  told  He  satisfied  all  the  requirements  of  that 
law  as  the  representative  of  our  being ;  and  that  He  honoured 
that  law,  in  that  He  rendered  satisfaction  to  all  its  behests. 
But  I  have  yet  to  learn  how  that  satisfaction  on  His  part  was 
a  satisfaction  also  on  our  part,  further  than  this — that  this 
satisfaction,  which  He  rendered  to  the  law  as  our  representa- 
tive, was  a  guarantee  on  His  part,  offered  to  the  law,  that  all 
who  should  be  like  Him — that  is,  all  who  received  what  He 
should  bestow — should  in  like  manner  observe  the  require- 
ments of  the  law,  fulfil  its  demands  and  honour  its  principles, 
by  their  "  conformity  to  His  death,"  and  their  resurrection  to 
His  life,  in  which  case  also  they,  too,  would  receive  the  rewards 
of  the  law.  There  is  no  substitution  in  the  case.  The  striving 
of  Mr  Dale  and  others  to  make  it  appear  that  Christ's  death 
was  reaUy  our  death,  is  the  most  miserable  failure  ever 
attempted  in  reasoning.^  It  is  a  grasp  at  consistency  in  mak- 
ing good  an  achievement,  when  consistency  is  simply  impos- 
sible. No ;  to  my  mind,  the  whole  theory  of  our  redemption 
lies  in  a  nutshell,  simple  and  satisfactory;  and  when  the 
clouds  of  dust  which  we  have  thrown  up  to  conceal  the  facts 
are  cleared  away,  as  they  will  be  cleared  away,  the  truth  in 
all  its  simplicity  and  satisfactoriness  will  be  seen.  There  is 
salvation  only  by  the  divine  law  of  regeneration,  whose 
righteous  principles  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  over- 
thrown without  overthrowing  God  Himself;  and  when  the 
righteous  requirements  of  God  have  been  made  known,  the 
law  proclaims, "  Do  this,  and  live."  No  man  could :  "  no  mere 
man  since  the  Fall  has  (when  left  to  himself)  been  able  per- 
fectly to  keep  the  commandments  of  God,  but  doth  daily 
break  them  in  thought  word  and  deed."  Christ  came,  saying, 
"  Lo  I  I  come  to  do  Thy  will :  Thy  law  is  within  my  heart." 

^  See  note  on  Mr  Dale's  work  in  Appendix. 
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And  emphatically,  too,  He  says,  "  I  came  not  to  do  mine  own 
will,  but  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me,  and  to  finish  His 
work."  This  he  did  as  our  representative;  otherwise  His 
work  is  nothing  to  us.  And  in  order  to  be  our  representa- 
tive He  took  what  is  ours,  He  came  before  God  with  what  is 
ours,  He  served  God  with  what  is  ours.  He  "put  away" 
before  God  all  that  is  offensive  in  our  nature,  He  was 
quickened  with  perfect  righteousness  in  our  nature.  There 
was  nothing  which  God  demanded  in  the  whole  constitution 
of  our  nature,  but  He  responded  to  it  in  that  He  rectified  it, 
and  nothing  in  the  whole  service  required  of  our  nature,  but 
He  rendered  it.  God  was  satisfied ;  He  could  not  but  be  sat- 
isfied ;  there  was  no  defect  in  His  heart,  as  loyal  to  G^,  nor 
in  His  life,  as  faithful  to  Grod.  Now  here  comes  the  point. 
How  is  man  to  become  a  partaker  of  the  benefits  purchased 
by  His  great  representative?  Only  in  one  way,  by  Christ 
exercising  an  official  capacity  over  us  in  threefold  detail: 
first,  as  a  Prophet,  revealing  to  us  the  will  of  God ;  second, 
as  a  Priest,  in  sprinkling  the  blood  of  His  sacrifice  upon  us ; 
and  third,  as  a  Eong,  in  making  us  loyal  subjects  of  His 
realm,  under  discipline.  Hence  we  find  oneness  with  Christ 
to  be  the  great  requirement  of  the  Gospel;  and  obedience 
to  Christ  to  be  the  great  law  of  the  Gospel. 

S.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  long  and  laboured  explanation 
of  yours  would  be  calculated  to  have  much  influence  with  me, 
had  I  not  very  strongly  formed  other  views  with  respect  to 
the  plan  of  salvation ;  and  these  views  of  mine  must  now  be 
submitted  to  you,  if  for  no  other  purpose,  at  least  for  this, 
that  I  may  see  wherein  the  more  common  and  orthodox 
current  of  thought,  so-called,  has  failed,  or  is  deficient  I 
am  not  quite  satisfied  that  there  is  not  at  least  some  kind 
of  substitution  in  representation.  I  at  once  allow  that  the 
fact  of  Christ's  doing  does  not  exempt  us  from  doing;  be- 
cause Christ,  in  proclaiming  His  message,  said,  "  If  ye  know 
these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them";  and  St  James 
exclaims  against  a  man  being  "a  hearer  and  not  a  doer"; 
while  St  Paul  with  no  less  emphasis  says  that,  ''Not  the 
bearers  of  the  law  are  just  before  God,  but  the  doers  of  the 
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law  shall  be  justified."  Nor  am  I  blind  to  what  Christ  has 
said,  that  "  He  came  not  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to  fulfil  it." 
But  my  difl&culty  lies  here.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  regard 
our  "  evangelical  obedience "  as  a  fulfilling  of  the  law ;  and 
to  me  this  is  a  great  mistake.  Our  evangelical  obedience  is 
at  least  imperfect,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  fulfilling  of 
the  divine  law,  but  is  merely  a  test  of  our  discipleship,  and 
therefore  that  link  of  attachment  to  Him  whereby  we  be- 
come members  of  His  body,  emd  have  therefore  the  imputation 
of  His  merits  to  us,  which  merits  are  not  our  own,  but  Christ's. 

F,  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  as  if  your  side  of  the 
question — I  mean  those  denying  the  value  of  evangelical 
obedience — ^had  not  a  correct  notion  of  faith.  This  little 
word  faith  lies  at  the  foundation  of  this  consideration.  I 
am  not  speaking  of  the  authorship  of  faith,  which  is  due  to 
God,  but  of  the  fdct  of  faith,  as  the  true  link  of  union  with 
Christ.  You  make  it  indeed  the  link  of  union  with  Christ ; 
but  as  I  understand,  this  constitutes  the  link  which  is  illus- 
trated by  a  tough  ligament  which  joins  two  heterogeneous 
objects;  whereas  I  regard  it  as  the  conduit-pipe  whereby 
the  grace  of  Christ — that  is,  the  righteousness  of  Christ, 
which  repudiates  sin  and  instigates  holiness — is  conveyed 
into  the  soul,  and  consequently  as  the  channel  whereby  Christ 
comes  into  us  more  and  more ;  whereby,  in  short,  Christ  is 
formed  in  us.  And  I  am  sure,  that  though  the  Church  has 
stopped  short  of  carrying  out  the  principles  here  evolved, 
for  fear  of  promoting  the  error  which  has  been  so  detriment- 
ally  manifested  by  the  teaching  of  Home,  still  the  definition 
of  faith  by  the  Church  is  a  sound  one,  and  the  only  sound 
one,  when  it  says  that  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  is  "  the  receiving 
of  Him  and  resting  on  ffim." 

Now  it  is  here  that  many  sincere  believers  in  Christ  do 
misapprehend  their  true  connection  with  Christ,  in  that  they 
look  upon  faith  as  assent  or  consent,  which  are  merely  in- 
tellectual operations ;  and  so  the  heart  is  misled  to  trust  in 
an  abstract  or  objective  arrangement,  as  worked  out  in  sub- 
stitution for  them;  and  that  all  that  concerns  them  is  to 
keep  a  mechanical  hold  of   that   arrangement,  just  as  a 
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helpless  ship,  which  is  bound  by  a  hawser  to  another  and 
more  powerful  one,  is  brought  safely  into  harbour  thereby, 
and  is  lodged  in  security.  The  powerful  ship  in  this  case 
imparts  nothing  of  its  own  virtue  to  the  helpless  one,  but 
simply  by  an  outward  contrivance  only,  it  draws  the  helpless 
one,  as  consenting  thus  to  be  saved;  and  the  obedience  of 
the  crew  of  the  helpless  ship,  is  simply  that  obedience  to 
orders  which  stands  in  conformity  to  the  law  of  the  leader, — 
such  as  the  direction  of  the  helm  and  other  particulars  which 
are  demanded  in  order  not  to  obstruct  the  powerful  ship  from 
accomplishing  its  errand. 

You  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  pleas,  which  your  side 
of  this  question  urges,  demand  two  kinds  of  righteousness, — 
the  righteousness  which  is  alone  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  which  is 
illustrated  by  the  powerful  ship  which  has  the  helpless  one 
in  tow,  and  which  alone  brings  the  disabled  craft  into  the 
harbour  in  safety ;  and  the  righteousness  which  is  given  to  us 
from  Him  by  His  commands,  and  which  is  found  in  His  word, 
and  which  is  illustrated  by  the  obedience  of  the  crew  on  board 
the  feeble  vessel.  The  righteousness  which  saves  is  in  the 
person  of  Christ  alone,  and  seems  to  be  regarded  as  incom- 
municable ;  the  righteousness  which  sanctifies  is  given  to  us 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  is  a  righteousness  which  simply  pre- 
pares us  for  heaven,  while  the  former  is  that  which  gives  us  a 
claim  to  heaven.  Such,  briefly  (if  the  view  and  illustration 
which  I  have  introduced  is  at  all  adequate  to  represent  it 
rightly),  is  the  scheme,  or  rather  the  rationale  of  the  scheme, 
which  you  adhere  to.  Christ's  personal  righteousness,  as 
embodying  His  death  for  sin  and  His  life  for  righteousness, 
as  being  that  which  is  alone  availing  for  salvation,  is  regarded 
as  circulating  exclusively  in  Himself,  as  confined  exclusively 
to  Himself,  as  retained  exclusively  within  Himself,  and  an- 
other sort  of  righteousness  is  regarded  as  given  to  His  followers 
to  quicken  them  to  evangelical  obedience ;  but  this  righteous- 
ness not  being  thought  the  righteousness  which  saves,  but 
merely  the  righteousness  which  brings  evangeUcal  obedience, 
is  thus  regarded  as  of  no  avail  in  the  fundamental  question  of 
salvation. 
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I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  set  forth  all  this,  that  you 
may  correct  me  if  I  am  in  error  as  to  the  rationale  of  the 
scheme,  which  formed  to  some  extent  the  groundwork  of 
Beformation  principles.  Now,  what  I  wish  to  say  is,  that 
this  scheme  of  a  twofold  kind  of  righteousness  is  a  pure  in- 
vention. In  the  nature  of  things  righteousness  cannot  be  of 
two  kinda  Eighteousness  is  like  a  straight  line,  and  it  is  not 
perfect  righteousness  if  there  be  a  crook  in  it.  And  in  the 
Scriptures  there  is  not  the  least  hint  of  two  kinds  of  righteous- 
ness. I  have  never  met  with  a  text  which  hinted  anything 
of  the  sort.  Of  course  there  is  what  man  may  call  righteous- 
ness, and  which,  according  to  one's  imperfect  standard,  may 
be  styled  **  righteousne^,"  but  that  is  not  the  question  before 
us.  The  question  before  us  is,  Whether  there  is  more  than 
one  kind  of  righteousness  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  belonging  to 
God,  and  as  coming  from  God  ?  I  hold  there  is  and  can  be 
but  one;  and  the  Scriptures,  I  maintain,  hold  this;  for  it 
speaks  of  "  the  righteousness  of  God,"  as  that  which  charac- 
terises Him,  and  there  is  no  other.  What,  then,  I  say  is  this, 
that  this  righteousness  is  the  foundation  of  the  Divine  law. 
Christ  had  it  as  being  sealed  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  we 
have  it  so  far  as  we  are  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And 
hence  (begging  pardon)  it  is  all  nonsense  to  say  that  the 
righteousness  which  we  receive  by  faith  is  not,  pro  tanto,  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  the  righteousness  which  at  once  saves 
and  semctifies.  I  may  not  have  the  same  amount  of  that 
righteousness  as  you,  but  if  I  have  a  portion  of  that  righteous- 
ness, I  cannot  be  lost.  I  may  not  have  so  high  a  place  in 
glory  as  you,  if  you  have  a  larger  share  of  the  righteousness 
of  Christ,  because,  according  to  the  extent  to  which  we  have 
appropriated  Christ — that  is,  "  according  to  our  faith,  so  will  it 
be  imto  us  ";  but  if  I  have  that  amount  of  faith  whereby  I  have 
got  hold  of  some  portion  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  I  shall 
not  be  without  a  position,  however  low,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.  Having  the  righteousness  of  Christ  as  the  motive-power 
of  my  conduct,  I  am  in  that  respect  ''  born  of  God,  and  can- 
not sin "  so  long  and  so  far  as  that  heavenly  motive-power 
operates  within  me,  because  it  is  impossible  that  the  Holy 
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Ghost,  which  prompts  righteousness,  and  righteousness  alone, 
could  incite  to  sin.  This  righteousness,  then,  as  coming  from 
Jesus  Christ,  as  the  gift  of  Jesus  Christ,  conveyed  to  me  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  becomes  mine  when  appropriated  by  faith  as 
the  renewing  power  of  the  soul ;  and  then  it  is  imputed  to  me, 
and  reckoned  as  mine,  while  intrinsically  it  is  not  mine.  I 
do  not  know  if  you  care  for  the  illustration  of  the  two  ships ; 
but  if  they  do  so  far  represent  the  views  which  you  entertain, 
you  see,  in  the  first  place,  how  the  illustration  breaks  down,  in 
that  it  brings  in  a  disabled  ship  into  the  harbour  of  sweet 
repose ;  and  it  is  well  known  to  you  that  the  refitting  of  the 
helpless  vessel  must  go  on  here,  and  that  its  admission  into 
the  blessed  haven  of  eternal  rest  depends  upon  its  renewal 
and  fitness  for  a  permanent  abode.  "  Mesh  and  blood  cannot 
enter  heaven,  neither  doth  corruption  inherit  incorruption." 
The  true  illustration  of  our  relation  to  Christ,  and  of  our 
union  with  Christ,  and  of  our  partaking  with  Christ,  is  found 
in  the  parable  of  the  vine  and  the  branches.  Christ  is  the  vine 
— ^that  is,  the  root-stem ;  and  it  is  when  the  root-stem  has  been 
perfected  that  it  is  set  up  as  a  stem  for  the  maintenance 
and  life  and  fructification  of  the  branches,  as  partaking  of  the 
vital  essence  which  pertains  to  the  stem,  which  partaking  con- 
stitutes their  acceptance  to  the  husbandmen  as  true  fruit- 
yielding  members  of  the  tree  of  life.  If  my  evangelical 
obedience,  therefore,  as  manifesting,  however  imperfectly  and 
deficiently,  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  the  life-blood  of  Christ, 
circulating  in  the  framework  of  my  soul,  makes  me  acceptable 
to  God,  ix.,  well-pleasing,  as  receiving  and  trusting  in  Christ 
as  thus  conveyed  to  me,  my  only  desire  is  that  I  may  thus 
have  life,  and  have  it "  more  abundantly."  Thus  I  believe  is 
my  preparation  for  heaven  improved,  while  my  claims  upon 
heaven  are,  pro  tanto,  established.  I  cannot  separate  my 
justification  and  sanctification.  If  I  am  sanctified,  I  have,  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  my  sanctification,  the  true  coin 
which  passes  current  in  heaven — the  material  of  life.  If  I  am 
justified,  I  have  that  which  must  manifest  itself  in  holiness 
of  life,  because  its  very  nature,  as  giving  a  claim  before  God, 
is  to  generate  the  sanctity  which  is  characteristic  of  God. 
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S.  1  BJOi  afraid  that  the  diversion  into  the  questions  of 
justification  and  sanctification,  however  deeply  important, 
and  which,  I  allow,  must  be  constantly  cropping  up  under  all 
the  details  which  pertain  to  atonement,  may  keep  us  from 
the  main  work  which  we  had  prescribed  for  ourselves  to-day. 
You  have  set  forth  a  series  of  statements  which,  I  acknow- 
ledge, are  worthy  of  all  consideration.  Will  you,  however, 
allow  me  to  go  on  with  my  argument,  as  touching  the  great 
point  of  representation  ? 

I  want  to  take  up  the  point  of  Adam  as  the  representative 
of  the  race,  and  to  see  whether,  if  I  obviously  find  the  sub- 
stitutionary element  in  the  first  Adam,  I  do  not  also,  ex 
necessitaie,  get  the  same  in  the  second  Adam.  Nobody  doubts, 
I  think,  that  the  first  man,  Adam,  was  a  representative  of  the 
whole  family  of  man.  Now  what  I  think  we  are  led  to  be- 
lieve is,  that  he  stood  or  fell  for  mankind ;  that  his  position 
under  trial  constituted  the  supreme  crisis  which  decided  the 
life  or  death  of  the  whole  species — "  by  one  man's  disobedi- 
ence many  were  made  sinners."  "  The  image  of  the  earthy  " 
has  been  stamped  by  him  on  his  posterity.  "By  one  man 
sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin,  and  so  death 
passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned."  In  these  and 
other  passages,  Adam  is  regarded  as  our  representative.  To 
suppose  otherwise  would  surely  be  doing  violence  to  every 
fair  canon  of  interpretation.  The  problem  of  our  social 
misery  is  traceable  to  the  fall  of  man,  and  to  that  alone.  The 
diseases,  vices,  pains,  sorrows,  and  deaths  inherited  by  each 
successive  generation,  are  traceable  to  the  fall  of  Adam.  We 
all  stand  in  one  common,  public,  moral  relation  to  Adam. 
There  has  been  a  universal  fall  in  Adam.  The  fact  stands, 
though  we  may  not  be  able  to  explain  the  fact.  The  reason 
why  may  be  a  curious  problem  which  we  seek  to  solve ;  but 
it  is  only  curious  because  it  does  not  seem  to  be  practical. 
We  must  simply  admit  the  fact  of  a  mutual  dependence. 
We  see  this  In  the  analogies  of  inferior  creation.  The  tree 
is  related  to  its  predecessors  and  to  its  descendants — ^getting 
and  giving  shape,  size,  quality,  and  fruitfulness.  So  it  is  also 
in  the  animal  economy.   So  with  man,  as  a  sentient  and  moral 
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being.  Creatures  exist  as  species,  and  not  as  independent  in- 
dividuals. They  do  not  exist,  as  having  each  a  distinct  and 
original  emanation  from  God.  It  is  with  man  as  with  the 
inferior  creation.  If  the  position  of  each  man  were  independ- 
ent instead  of  being  associated,  each  might  require  a  complete 
economy  for  himself.  But  man  comes  forth  under  the  law 
of  an  economy  established  anterior  to  himself,  a  law  which 
combines  man  in  a  corporate  capacity,  while  yet  he  has  an 
individual  will  and  interest,  an  individual  character  and  re- 
sponsibility. Now  what  I  say  is  this,  that  within  the  limits 
of  the  former,  representation  is  practicable,  consonant  with 
justice,  and  conducive  to  wise  ends,  because  in  this  way  a 
beneficent  government  can  alone  be  carried  on ;  while  in  the 
latter  .Opacity  each  man  makes  his  own  choice,  and  in  a 
sense  elects  his  own  destiny.  I  press  upon  your  attention 
this  distinction  between  a  proper  and  an  improper  substitu- 
tion. Look  at  the  relation  of  Adam  to  his  posterity.  He 
was  the  substitute  of  the  whole  race  as  he  stood  amenable  to 
the  law  of  God.  The  power  of  deciding  rightly  or  wrongly, 
with  its  consequent  life  or  death,  which  belonged  potentially 
to  the  millions  of  the  human  family,  was  gathered  up  into 
him.  Surely,  then,  if  in  the  eye  of  the  divine  government 
and  himself,  such  a  decisive  power,  pregnant  with  vast  re- 
sults, was  concentrated  in  him,  this  was  strict  substitution. 
And  is  not  this  strict  substitution  confirmed  by  the  Word  of 
Grod,  when  it  tells  us  that  "  in  Adam  we  all  die  "  ?  just  as  ''  in 
Abraham,  Levi  paid  tithes  to  Melchizedek."  This  is  what  I 
call  substitution  proper.  There  was  a  community  of  interests, 
a  partnership  of  nature,  a  diffusion  from  him  to  them,  in  that 
the  evil  in  him  is  traceable  in  them.  This  is  the  disadvantage 
they  have,  that  the  sin  which  he  contracted,  as  the  constitu- 
tional condition  of  his  being,  came  upon  them  with  all  its 
deadly  consequences  ;  only  the  punishment  which  he  endured 
for  his  sin  did  not  exempt  them  from  punishment.  This  no 
single  human  being  could  have  endured ;  and  hence,  in  regard 
to  the  question  of  punishment  for  sin,  Adam  was  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  race,  but  only  in  the  question  of  contracting 
guilt.    Now  what  I  have  to  remark  here  is,  that  as  Adam 
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was  the  head  of  the  human  race,  from  whom  guilt  flowed, 
so  Christ  is  the  head  from  whom  healing  virtue  comes ;  and 
if  the  former  represented  human  guilt,  so  the  latter  repre- 
sented divine  grace.  If  there  was  a  transfer  from  the  first 
Adam  to  his  posterity,  there  is  a  transfer  from  the  second 
Adam  to  those  whom  he  has  begotten. 

F^  And  you  call  this  substitution !  I  agree  with  you  most 
thoroughly  in  regard  to  the  fundamental  question,  that  the 
first  Adam  contracted  constitutional  guilt ;  and  I  am  able  to 
point  to  the  nature  of  that  constitutional  guilt,  in  that  it  was 
the  dominion  of  the  flesh  over  the  soul,  and  the  consequent 
absence  of  the  Spirit,  as  the  rightful  guardian  and  guide  of 
the  life;  hence  the  power  of  the  carnal  or  merely  physical 
nature,  as  the  exclusive  lord  of  the  soul,  formed  the  inherit- 
ance of  Adam's  posterity  from  their  progenitor.  Your  anal- 
ogy from  the  vegetable  and  animal  economies,  I  hold  to  be 
perfectly  sound  as  to  the  law  of  heaven,  that  the  nature,  char- 
acter, and  quality  of  the  o&pring  must  correspond  with  the 
conditions  of  the  parent  from  which  they  have  sprung.  But 
do  you  call  this  substitution?  It  is  nothing  of  the  sort 
Substitution  is  such  a  placing  of  one  thing  for  or  instead  of 
another,  that  the  former  is  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  latter ;  and 
is  regarded  as  exempting  the  latter  from  the  end  or  purpose 
thus  fulfilled  by  the  substitute. 

And  here  is  the  great  distinction  betwixt  representation 
and  substitution — a  distinction  I  must  have  adverted  to,  as 
belonging  to  the  victims  under  the  sacrificial  economy  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Bepresentation  lays  hold  of  the  same  quali- 
ties, and  generally  the  same  characteristics,  as  the  party  who 
is  represented,  otherwise  it  is  not  a  true  specimen  of  said  party ; 
and  whatever  the  representer  achieves  as  done  to,  or  done  by, 
said  qualities  or  characteristics,  is  a  notification  to  the  repre- 
sentee that  the  self-same  presentation  that  was  accepted  in  the 
one  case  will  be  accepted  in  the  other.  I  hold  with  you  that 
Adam  was  the  represefrUaiive  of  the  family  of  man :  he  was  a 
specimen  of  the  race ;  but  I  do  not  hold  with  you  that  he  was, 
in  any  true  or  proper  sense,  a  mbUitute  for  the  race.  I  do 
not  allow  for  a  moment  that  it  is  correct  to  say  that  '^  he  stood 
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or  fell  for  the  race  of  mankind."  True  it  is  that  his  fall  was 
the  occasion  of  the  fall  of  man,  because,  having  become  con- 
stitutionally changed,  his  posterity,  by  the  very  law  of  descent, 
which  makes  like  procreate  like, "  all  mankind  descending  from 
him  by  ordinary  generation,"  acquired  the  same  carnal  nature, 
without  the  presence  of  the  spiritual  nature  to  override  and 
control  it;  and  consequently  they  were  bom  sinners  with  Adam, 
and  regarded  properly  and  of  necessity  as  fallen  creatures  with 
Adam.  But  there  was  nothing  of  substitution  here.  All  is 
purely  and  exclnsiyelj transmission,OT  the  applicationot  Adam's 
guilt  to  Adam's  posterity  by  the  simple  law  of  generation. 

And  that  there  was  no  substitution  you  must  allow  at  once, 
oy  the  fact  that  the  converse  of  the  proposition  could  have  no 
truth  in  it.  You  have  said  that  Adam  stood  or  fell  for  man- 
kind. Well,  suppose  that  Adam  had  not  fallen,  but  that  he 
had  stood  firm  and  faithful  to  all  the  principles  of  the  divine 
law;  I  ask.  Would  that  fact  have  been  accepted  for  his 
posterity  if  they  had  fallen  ?  or  for  any  individual  of  them, 
if  he  had  fallen  ?  How  could  it  ?  If  Adam  had  stood,  he 
but  fulfilled  the  highest  law  of  his  being,  and  he  would  have 
obtained  the  reward  of  his  faithfulness ;  but  would  the  fact 
of  his  standing  have  been  an  atonement  for  sin  in  his  pos- 
terity ?  How  could  it  ?  On  the  principles  of  common-sense, 
this  would  have  been  impossible.  The  fact  that  one  man 
fulfils  the  law  which  he  is  called  to  obey,  and  which  he  is 
bound  to  obey,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  regarded  as  any  satis- 
faction for  another  man  who  is  found  to  transgress.  The 
Scriptures  are  strong  against  the  very  principle  of  such  a 
dogma ;  for  it  impressively  exclaims,  "  The  soul  that  sinneth, 
it  shall  die.  The  son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father, 
neither  shall  the  father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  son:  the 
righteousness  of  the  righteous  shall  be  upon  him,  and  the 
wickedness  of  the  wicked  shall  be  upon  him  "  (Ezek.  xviiL  20). 
In  the  doctrine  of  the  law,  substitution  is  broadly  spoken 
against,  as  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  God. 
There  ia  nothing  said  in  the  passage  now  referred  to  as  touch- 
ing the  principle  of  hereditary  transmission.  The  law  of 
heredity  is  acknowledged  as  a  fact,  and  it  cannot  be  other- 
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wise ;  but  there  is  direct  antagonism  to  the  idea  of  substitu- 
tion, both  in  the  law  and  in  the  prophets.  The  law  pro- 
claimed, saying,  "  The  fathers  shall  not  be  put  to  death  for 
the  children,  neither  shall  the  children  be  put  to  death  for 
the  fathers :  every  man  shall  be  put  to  death  for  his  own  sin  " 
(Deut.  xxiv.  16).  No  language  could  possibly  be  stronger 
in  condemnation  of  substitution  than  the  words  here  and 
elsewhere  employed  in  the  Word  of  God ;  while  it  must  be 
very  obvious,  in  the  case  of  Adam,  that  had  he  not  fallen  from 
the  state  of  innocence  and  righteousness  in  which  God  placed 
him,  this  fact  could  not  possibly  have  been  any  atonement  for 
any  of  his  children  who  might  have  fallen. 

But  perhaps  you  are  prepared  to  say,  that  if  Adam  had  not 
fallen,  then,  certainly,  neither  would  any  of  his  posterity  have 
fallen!  If  you  say  so,  you  lay  down  a  constitutional  rule 
which  could  not  exist,  and  which  is  totally  inconsistent  with 
th&  freedom  which  God  gives  to  His  creature  man.  You  would 
lay  down  a  rule  which,  in  point  of  fact,  takes  away  all  respon- 
sibility from  man,  in  that  he  is  secured  against  transgression 
because  of  the  obedience  of  his  father.  There  is  no  such 
principle  shown  in  the  whole  economy  of  creation.  Hence,  I 
repeat,  there  is  no  such  principle  as  substitution  involved  in 
the  representative  character  of  the  first  Adam  as  the  father  of 
the  human  race.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  our  "  bearing 
the  image  of  the  earthy,"  and  as  to  the  fact  that  "  by  one  man 
sin  entered  into  the  world.**  I  agree  with  you  heartily  as  to 
the  problem  of  our  social  economy,  that  it  is  traceable  to  the 
fall  of  man,  and  that  we  all  stand  in  one  public,  common, 
moral  relation  to  Adam,  and  through  Adam  unto  God ;  but 
I  am  not  in  the  same  difficulty  as  you  are  as  to  the  reason 
why.  You  think  it  an  impossible  problem  to  explain  why  we 
are  unrighteous,  because  Adam  became  unrighteous.  I  do  no 
such  thing.  In  admitting  the  fact  of  our  mutual  dependence, 
the  fact  that  in  the  law  of  propagation,  like  must  produce 
like,  the  explanation  is  at  once  easy  and  natural.  If  in  Adam 
the  spirit  was  lost,  and  the  flesh  had  obtained  dominion  over 
the  soul,  the  flesh  had  thereby  (by  that  simple  fact  alone)  be- 
come sinful  flesh,  as  usurping  a  function  which  did  not  pri- 
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manly  belong  to  it, — as  therefore  having  acquired  an  attitude 
not  originally  its  own — ^the  attitude  of  dominating  in  the  soul 
as  the  exclusive  organ  of  power.  It  was  impossible,  according 
to  the  law  of  transmission,  that  the  posterity  of  Adam  could 
be  other  in  quality  and  character  than  the  progenitor  from 
whom  they  sprung.  This  law  was  primarily  established  by 
God  as  the  law  of  propagation ;  and  there  was  no  other  con- 
ceivable law  for  the  multiplication  of  God's  creatures  upon 
the  earth,  unless  God  were  specially  Himself  to  create  every 
fresh  importation  that  came  into  the  world.  This  could  not 
be.  It  is  utterly  inconsistent  that  this  could  be.  The  very 
supposition  runs  counter  to  the  glory  and  perfections  of  God. 
Each  man,  in  that  case,  as  you  yourself  allow,  would  require 
a  separate  and  distinct  economy  for  himself. 

What  becomes,  then,  of  your  dogma  of  substitution,  which 
you  attribute  to  man  in  his  corporate  capacity  ?  It  is  nowhere ! 
You  allow  that  man,  in  his  individual  capacity,  makes  his  own 
choice,  and  in  a  sense  elects  his  own  destiny.  That  is  saying 
more  than  I  would  be  disposed  to  go  in  with.  There  are 
myriads  and  millions  of  the  human  race,  of  whom  it  cannot  be 
said  that  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  elect  their  own  des- 
tiny,— who,  never  having  heard  of  a  Saviour,  and  never  hav- 
ing had  the  power  of  embracing  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
and  therefore  never  having  had  the  means  of  acquiring  the 
Spirit  of  God,  must  needs  helplessly  perish,  even  as  the  brutes. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise,  if  they  have  had  no  life  in  them- 
selves ?  What  then  ?  There  is  nothing  very  terrible  or  dis- 
tressing to  human  thinking  here.  What  is  distressing  and 
awful  is  the  sentiment,  well  grounded,  that  men  who  have  had 
life  from  Christ,  should  pervert  that  life,  and,  like  the  devil 
and  his  angels,  be  cast  away  at  the  great  day  of  judgment. 

You  have  pressed  upon  my  attention  a  distinction  betwixt 
what  you  call "  a  proper  and  an  improper  substitution."  I 
cannot  admit  substitution  in  a  question  of  ffuUt,  in  any  way 
whatever,  call  it  proper  or  improper,  or  anything  you  please. 
I  repudiate  all  substitution  in  the  matter  of  sin,  as  at  once 
contrary  to  Scripture,  and  contrary  to  reason,  and  contraiy 
to  all  experience.    You  are  in  a  mistake  when  you  say  that 
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the  power  of  deciding  on  the  human  race,  and  of  pronouncing 
judgment  on  the  human  race,  was  directed  exclusively  to  the 
case  of  Adam.  In  that  case  you  introduce  the  dangerous 
doctrine,  which  we  are  but  too  apt  to  embrace,  that  the  judg- 
ment of  our  individual  case  has  no  regard  to  ourselves,  i.e,,  to 
our  own  special  condition,  but  is  confined  exclusively  to  Jesus 
Christ, — ^in  short,  that  the  judgment  pronoimced  upon  Him 
is  the  judgment  which  is  pronounced  upon  us  who  believe 
in  Him.  Were  this  the  case,  you  take  away  the  necessity 
of  a  judgment  to  come, — you  deny  the  doctrine  that  "  every 
man  shall  be  judged  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body," — ^you  throw  out  of  view,  too,  the  variety  of  position 
which  will  be  assigned  to  us  in  the  world  to  come,  as  the 
award  of  judgment;  and  what  is  to  me  worst  of  all,  you 
bring  men  to  feel  that  they  need  have  no  fear,  because 
their  individual  case  is  not  regarded,  but  that  they  are 
regarded  only  as  seen  in  the  light  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  and 
that  as  He  has  decided  the  case  in  His  own  person,  so  they 
are  accepted,  justified,  and  glorified  accordingly.  There  is 
no  doubt  a  glorious  truth  in  our  being  accepted  in  Christ, 
but  not  because  Christ  was  substituted  for  us;  it  is  only 
because  we  are  planted  in  Him,  and  derive  from  Him  the 
virtue  which  belongs  to  Him,  that  we  are  accepted,  and  of 
course,  in  that  case,  accepted  through  Him. 

You  bring  in,  as  an  example  of  substitution,  the  fact  that 
Levi,  which  was  a  tribe  appointed  to  receive  tithes  under 
the  Mosaic  dispensation,  actually  paid  tithes  to  Melchizedek, 
in  Abraham.  Why,  such  an  example  only  strengthens  the 
side  which  I  espouse — Melchizedek  being  the  sample  of  that 
elevated  priesthood  which  was  to  appear  in  the  person  of 
Jesus.  Abraham  honoured  such  a  priesthood,  and  therefore 
all  descending  from  Abraham  were  boimd  to  honour  such  a 
priesthood ;  and  this,  not  excepting  the  tribe  of  Levi,  which, 
although  made  a  priesthood  under  Aaron,  were,  after  all,  them- 
selves beholden  to  another  and  superior  priesthood  which 
came  to  be  set  up  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  There  was 
no  substitution  of  Abraham  for  Levi,  that  Levi  should  be 
exempted ;  but  on  the  contrary,  a  law  is  laid  down  that,  as 
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the  father  paid  tithes  to  a  superior  priesthood,  even  so  the 
children  should  do  the  same;  and  this  not  excepting  those 
children  who  were  honoured  to  have  a  special  priesthood 
of  their  own.  I  think  you  will  see  that  the  case  in  every 
point  of  view  is  very  clear  against  you. 

S.  I  grant  that  the  headship  of  Adam  alone  presents  but 
a  one-sided  view  of  the  scheme  of  God  in  the  counsels  of 
heaven,  for  it  discovers  no  complete  method  of  divine 
government  in  relation  to  the  individual;  but  I  think  that 
it  and  the  Headship  of  Christ  are  counterparts  of  one  grand 
scheme.  Each  is  the  complement  of  the  other ;  and  each,  I 
think,  is  inexplicable  without  the  other.  If  we  ignore  the 
Headship  of  Christ,  that  of  Adam,  with  its  helpless,  hopeless 
death,  presents  only  a  harsh  view  of  the  moral  Euler,  which 
fills  the  mind  with  gloom.  And  again,  leaving  out  of  view 
the  representative  position  of  Adam,  that  of  Christ  is  de- 
prived of  its  glorious  import,  and  looks  like  a  huge  piece 
of  supernatural  trifling;  but  when  united,  they  harmonise 
with  a  congruity  which  bespeaks  their  common  origin  in 
the  wisdom  and  righteousness  and  love  of  God.  We  have 
the  representation  of  both  in  the  words,  "  as  in  Adam  all 
die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive  "  (1  Cor.  xv.  22.) 
In  fact,  Paul,  when  writing  to  the  Romans,  runs  a  parallel 
and  a  contrast  betwixt  the  two,  and  says  that  the  first  Adam 
was  "  the  figure  (tvtto^  a  type)  of  Him  that  was  to  come " ; 
and  over  offainst "  the  ofiTence  of  the  one,"  he  sets  "  the  gift 
of  grace"  of  the  other.  In  antithesis  to  "the  judgment  of 
the  one  to  condemnation,"  he  places  "  the  free  gift "  bestowed 
by  the  other  "  to  justification."  Opposite  to  the  reign  of  death 
"  by  the  one  man's  offence,"  he  places  the  reign  of  life  "  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  "  As  by  the  disobedience  of  one,  many 
were  made  sinners,  so  by  the  obedience  of  one,  shall  many  be 
made  righteous."  In  Paul's  mind,  Christ,  the  second  Adam, 
was  as  truly  the  representative  of  our  race  for  restoration,  as 
the  first  Adam  was  in  the  step  which  plunged  ^the  same  race 
into  ruin.  The  first  Adam,  I  say,  then,  was  our  substitute  in 
that  which  brought  us  into  death,  as  the  second  is  our  substi- 
tute in  that  which  delivered  us  from  death. 
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F,  I  agree  generally  in  what  you  have  said,  at  least  thus 
far,  that  the  case  of  the  second  Adam  stands  (/oer  against  the 
case  of  the  first  Adam,  and  meets  it.  I  think  that  is  the  aim 
and  point  oi  the  Apostle  in  the  passage  you  have  referred  to 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans ;  and  in  that  also  from  the 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  There  ought  to  be  no  Jiflference 
of  opinion,  and  therefore  no  discussion,  as  to  this ;  that  the 
first  Adam  was  the  fountain  of  death  to  his  posterity,  iit  that 
there  was  death  in  his  blood,  because  there  was  sin  in  his 
blood,  as  the  blood  of  Im  body  was  communicated,  and  no 
other,  to  his  posterity.  And  there  ought  to  be  no  difiference 
of  opinion,  in  like  manner,  as  to  this  also,  that  the  second 
Adam  was  and  is  the  fountain  of  life  to  His  posterity — that  is, 
to  all  those  who  are  "  bom  of  the  Spirit,"  as  conveying  "  the 
things  of  Jesus  "  to  their  bosoms — in  that  there  is  life  in  His 
blood,  because  there  is  righteousness  in  His  spirit,  as  the  life- 
blood  of  His  true  body, — that  is,  the  life  of  His  celestial  body 
is  communicated  to  all  who  have  faith  to  receive  the  same. 
All  this  I  am  prepared  to  agree  to ;  and  not  only  this — it  is 
my  great  contention  all  along.  My  contention  is,  that  the 
first  Adam  is  the  representative  and  source  of  the  old  man, 
the  man  of  sins,  the  carnal  man,  the  man  who  is  governed  by 
the  powers  and  influences  which  have  their  foundation  in  the 
flesh;  and  that  the  second  Adam  is  the  representative  and 
source  of  the  new  man,  the  man  of  righteousness,  the  spirit- 
ual man,  the  man  who  is  governed  by  the  powers  and  influ- 
ences which  have  their  foundation  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  You 
speak  of  the  one  being  cfoer  against  the  other,  of  the  one  being 
in  antithesis  to  the  other.  I  like  these  words,  as  expressing 
the  avrtkurpov  which  is  in  Christ,  and  is  to  us  from  Christ,  as 
meeting  the  4>0opd  which  was  in  Adam,  and  is  in  us  from 
Adam.  All  this,  to  toy  mind,  is  clear,  and  cogent,  and  con- 
clusive ;  and  I  can  heartily  take  up  your  language  and  say, 
"  Christ  the  second  Adam  was  as  truly  our  representative  for 
restoration,  as  the  arst  Adam  was  in  the  step  which  plunged 
our  race  into  ruin," 

But  somehow  your  general  tone  wants  the  ring  which  har- 
monises with  my  thoughts ;  and  I  feel  this  the  more,  when 
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you  conclude  by  saying  that  "the  first  Adam  was  our  sub- 
stitute, in  that  which  brought  us  into  death,  as  the  second 
was  our  substitute,  in  that  which  delivered  us  from  death." 
That  which  brought  us  into  death  was  sin;  that  which 
brings  us  into  life  is  righteattsness.  The  first  Adam  was  the 
head  and  fountain  to  us  of  the  former,  the  second  Adam  is 
the  head  and  fountain  to  us  of  the  latter.  But  how  you  can 
call  this  svistittUion  is  more  than  I  can  understand.  I  know 
that  substitution  has  been  confounded,  as  one  and  the  same 
with  representation ;  nor  will  I  question  that  a  representative 
is  often  but  another  name  for  a  substitute.  But,  surely,  when 
one  has  before  him  facts  which  do  not  seem  to  be  disputed, 
we  shall  get  a  suitable  name  to  describe  these  facts.  In  rep- 
resentation, it  is  said  that  we  have  a  locum  tenens  nostrum — 
that  is,  one  occupying  our  place,  and  detailing  our  case — ^and 
therefore  that  he  is  our  substitute  in  the  circumstances.  Let 
us  grant  all  this :  what  does  it  amount  to  ?  It  amounts  to 
this,  that  he  exhibits  our  case — ^that  is,  he  shows  our  posi- 
tion, our  character,  our  claims,  our  deserts,  as  the  case  may  be. 
To  this  extent  the  representation  goes :  it  goes  the  length  of 
INDICATING  what  I  am,  but  there  it  stops ;  mark  that.  The 
representation  sets  forth  what  you  are ;  but  after  all,  (ht  rep- 
resentation  is  not  you.  There  is  a  wide  distinction  betwixt 
equality  and  identity.  One  shilling  piece  may  very  well 
represent  another,  but  if  you  destroy  the  one,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  other  is  destroyed  too.  Hence  the  confusion 
of  thought  which  arises  about  substitution.  It  is  a  word 
much  calculated  to  mislead;  because,  while  there  is  a  pro 
tanto  kind  of  substitution,  when  a  man  stands  up  to  repre- 
sent your  case,  as  a  pleader  at  the  bar,  when  he  details  your 
position,  the  representation  is  not  the  presentation  of  the  very 
person  concerned,  but  the  presentation  6f  his  character  and 
qualities,  and  of  the  circumstantials  which  beset  him.  Now 
what  I  say  is,  that  a  judge  in  dealing  with  these,  must  deal 
with  them  correspondingly,  in  each  individual  case,  as  they 
come  before  him.  There  can  be  no  substitution,  for  example, 
in  dealing  with  any  one  case,  as  relieving  and  exempting  from 
correspondingly  dealing  with  other  and  similar  cases.    You 
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may  rub  up  and  cleanse  one  coin,  but  that  does  not  of 
necessity  take  away  the  dirt  which  lies  upon  another  coin 
of  precisely  corresponding  character  and  value. 

Now  apply  the  principle  which  I  have  striven  to  maintain, 
first,  to  the  case  of  Adam.  Adam  fell ;  and  losing  the  Spirit 
and  walking  in  the  flesh,  he  represented,  as  the  father  of  a 
similar  race,  our  position,  our  character,  our  responsibilities, 
as  placed  in  relation  to  the  same  law  with  ourselves ;  but  he 
fvas  not  our  mibstittUe.  He  could  not  be ;  because  what  was 
done  to  him  must  also  be  done  to  ua  He  could  not  be; 
because  what  was  done  to  him,  as  brought  to  death  on  account 
of  sin,  could  not  by  possibility  exempt  us  from  death  in 
similar  circumstances.  What  we  are  bound  to  say  is  this, 
that  if  Adam  was  our  representative  in  sin,  so  he  was  also 
our  representative  in  punishment — that  is,  the  penalty  which 
he  endured  on  account  of  sin,  must  also  be  inflicted  upon 
us  standing  in  the  same  category  of  sin.  But  this  is  the 
very  reverse  of  substitution.  It  is  simply  the  doctrine  of 
application. 

Now  take  the  case  of  Christ  We  say  He  was  the  second 
Adam,  and  we  say  rightly;  because  He  met  precisely  the  case  of 
the  first  Adam,  and  became  the  representative  of  a  new  man- 
hood. I  say  the  representative,  not  the  substitute,  as  the  new 
man.  I  must  not  enter  into  detail  as  to  Christ's  work  upon 
the  earth,  because  I  have  already  said  so  much  on  this  head ; 
but  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  He  constructed 
or  constituted  a  new  manhood.  He  took  what  is  ours,  and  He 
perfectly  regenerated  and  recovered  it,  and  made  it  adapted 
for  glory ;  and  this  by  a  process  of  the  most  legitimate  sort — 
viz.,  by  fighting  the  devil  on  the  ground  which  he  had  himself 
chosen.  The  devil  has  chosen  to  disfigure  the  soul  of  man  on 
the  battle-field  of  the  human  body ;  and  he  secured  it,  when  he 
managed  to  remove  the  Spirit  of  God  from  the  human  soul,  and 
place  the  soul  exclusively  under  the  dominion  of  the  flesh ; 
so  that  Satan  obtained  all  his  ends  thereby  in  making  man  an 
enemy  of  God.  Christ  came  forth  as  the  champion,  to  con- 
tend fairly  with  the  devil  here,  in  that  He  took  the  human 
flesh-— our  flesh  and  blood;   and  He  permitted  the  living 
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body,  thus  constituted  from  man,  to  have  its  properties  and 
its  powers  bearing  upon  Him ;  and  He  resisted  those  powers, 
and  He  swept  away  those  properties,  as  dominating  in  the 
soul,  and  He  set  up  a  new  manhood,  as  the  sample  and  pattern 
of  a  perfect  manhood  And  He  did  this,  as  the  representation 
of  what  a  man  ought  to  be,  in  order  to  His  perfection  before 
God.  But  Christ,  in  this  new  manhood,  was  no  more  (mr  sub- 
stitute, than  was  Adam  as  touching  the  old  manhood.  We 
have  seen  how  Adam,  in  contractmg  human  sin  and  guilt,  ^ 
incurred  on  himself  the  death  and  penalty  which  these  de- 
served ;  but  instead  of  being  our  substitute  he  thereby  only 
represeTited  the  very  penalty  accruing  to  ourselves,  as  being  in 
the  same  category.  In  the  same  way  we  see  how  Christ,  in 
constructing  a  manhood  of  perfect  righteousness,  attained  to 
the  reward  and  glory  which  this  righteousness  deserved ;  but 
upon  the  self-same  principle  we  say  that,  instead  of  being 
0U3*  substitute,  He  thereby  represented  the  very  reward  accruing 
to  ourselves,  when  we  come  into  the  same  category  with  Him — 
the  category  of  being  moved  and  influenced  by  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

I  thus  endeavour  to  explain  how  Adam  and  Christ  are  ex- 
act counterparts  of  one  grand  scheme ;  but  if  I  mistake  not, 
the  details  in  my  exposition  are  dififerent  from  yours,  in  that, 
while  I  base  each  as  the  head  and  representative  of  his  kind, 
I  can  allow  to  neither  a  substitutionary  character,  as  exempt- 
ing us  from  the  rigid  laws  of  heaven,  which  apply,  and  must 
apply,  to  every  individual  character.  [  have  said  that  there 
can  be  no  substitution  in  the  matter  of  cri7)ie,  because  it  must 
be  put  away  in  every  individual  case ;  and  there  can  be  no 
substitution  in  the  matter  of  innocence,  because  that,  too,  must 
be  fairly  asserted  and  certified  in  every  individual  case.  To 
say  otherwise,  would  be  to  infringe  the  very  foundations  of 
moral  law.  The  principle  of  substitution  in  this  respect,  we 
have  seen,  was  abjured  in  the  Old  Testament;  and  it  is  an 
egregious  and  lamentable  error  to  introduce  it  in  the  New 
Testament, — an  error,  as  I  humbly  think,  which  is  doing  more 
real  mischief  in  the  Church  of  Christ  than  almost  any  other  I 
can  mention. 
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S.  You  seem  to  make  out  a  case  of  representation  which  is 
not  a  case  of  substitution ;  but,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  you  make 
it  out  only  on  the  plea  that  Christ,  in  the  first  place,  had 
actually  our  character  of  sin  in  His  own  person,  as  that  which 
He  had  fco  put  away ;  and  that  He  substituted  the  true  right- 
eousness of  God  in  His  own  person,  by  way  of  commutation  or 
exchange ;  so  that  in  taking  our  old  man,  He  made  the  same 
into  P  new  man :  that  is,  in  so  doing,  He  redeemed  the  man- 
hood which  He  took — that  very  manhood  which  was  Himself, 
and  then  set  it  up  as  a  sample  or  pattern  of  what  we  ought 
to  be,  and  of  what  we  are  called  to  be.  This  is  a  tremendous 
leap  from  what  is  the  commonly  received  view ;  and  it  will 
require  considerable  discussion,  fresh  examination,  and  what 
is  more  (and  most  difficult  of  all),  great  humility,  if  not 
humiliation,  to  accept  all  this  as  the  very  basis  of  a  true 
scheme  of  atonement.  I  shall  only  say,  if  what  you  set  forth 
be  sound  and  solid,  and  in  perfect  consistency  with  all  that  is 
said  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  sinless  One,  this,  your  review  of  the 
doctrine  of  atonement,  will  of  course  have  to  be  accepted ;  but 
I  must  be  excused  from  accepting  it,  so  long  as  J  have  argu- 
mentation left  to  uphold  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ  in 
our  behalf.  You  appear  to  me  to  set  up  Christ,  not  as  **  dying 
for  us,"  as  we  usually  understand  it,  and  therefore  not  in  any 
wise  taking  away  the  wrath  of  God  Trom  the  world,  or  from 
the  elect  therein — ^notj  in  short,  as  our  substitute,  but  simply 
as  our  model,  our  pattern,  our  prototype.  Now,  surely  Christ 
is  more  than  this.  I  used  to  think  that  the  death  of  Christ 
changed  the  very  judicial  relations  of  God  to  the  world,  in 
virtue  of  which  the  door  of  pardon  was  opened ;  but  in  the 
Jirst  place,  you  make  the  death  of  Christ  little  better  than  a 
martyrdom,  and  you  know  that  a  martyrdom  is  incompetent 
to  purify ;  in  the  second  place,  you  reduce  the  atonement  to  a 
mere  process  of  education,  and  you  know  that  education  ignores 
judicial  relations ;  in  the  third  place,  you  make  Christ's  body 
of  flesh  and  blood  to  be  identical  with  ours,  and  our  sin  to  be 
literally  inherent  in  His  body,  and  you  know  that  in  that  case 
Christ  had  to  redeem  Himself,  and  could  not,  and  did  not,  in 
that  case  redeem  us ;  in  the  fov/rth  place,  you  make  redemp- 
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tion  to  consist  in  repentance,  and  you  know  that  repentance 
is  attainable  without  it ;  in  the  fifth  place,  you  seem  to  say 
that  redemption  lies  in  following  Christ,  and  here  is  the  in- 
consistency— if  redemption  consists  in  repentance  (and  Christ 
exercised  no  repentance,  because  repentance  in  Him  was  at 
once  unsuitable  and  as  impossible  as  unscriptural),  how  can 
the  mere  following  of  Christ  constitute  salvation?  But  in 
the  iHaih  place,  in  speaking  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  in 
applying  what  you  call  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  to  us,  you  invert 
the  order  of  pardon  and  of  purity, — ^you  make  justification 
purely  subjective, — ^you  ascribe  an  effect  to  an  insufficient 
cause,  and  your  whole  scheme  involves  anthropopathism. 

F.  Well,  if  your  system  and  mine  rest  on  anthropomorphism, 
I  should  think  it  must  needs  involve  anthropopathism.  But 
what  is  all  this  you  have  introduced  ?  I  have  no  objections 
to  the  statement  of  every  one  of  your  objections,  the  more 
strongly  you  can  state  them  the  better,  but  everything  in  its 
time.  Let  us  have  a  day,  when  you  please,  for  the  examina- 
tion of  all  possible  difficulties,  as  lying  against  the  views  which 
I  have  propounded.  Such  a  discussion  will  be  of  use,  because 
it  will  help  to  clear  the  atmosphere  somewhat  of  the  mist, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  best  endeavours,  is  apt  to  hang  over  this 
all-important  subject ;  but  it  is  not  desirable  that  we  should 
commingle  a  host  of  objections,  generally  brought  in  when  we 
are  in  the  very  act  of  considering,  whether  the  fact  that  Christ 
being  our  representative  involves  the  necessity  of  His  being  our 
substitute.  I  beg  of  you  to  keep  to  this  till  we  have  finished 
this  day's  discussion,  and  then  upon  another  day  I  shall  join 
you  in  taking  up  any  amount  of  objections,  and  in  meeting 
them  as  best  I  can ;  or  in  prosecuting  any  other  department 
of  thought  in  regard  to  the  position  of  Christ,  and  the  relation 
in  which  He  stood  to  us,  which  may  seem  to  you  to  involve 
the  idea  of  substitution.  If  I  had  not  known  you  better,  I 
should  have  thought  that  this  spirit  of  objection  was  but  an 
angry  thrust  at  me  because  I  seemed  to  have  the  best  of  the 
argument. 

S.  If  we  were  not  engaged  on  a  very  grave  subject,  I  should 
ask  you  not  to  be  too  self-satisfied  and  self-glorious.     You 
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know  perfectly  that  I  admit  there  are  difficulties  attachable 
to  the  oommou  view  of  atonement ;  bat  what  I  say  is,  that  if 
Scripture  otherwise  confirm  these  views,  we  must  stand  by 
them,  and  trust  that,  in  the  providence  of  God,  they  may  be 
removed ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  I  have  been  watchful  in 
all  our  conversation  to  get  aught  whereby  they  can  be  pre- 
served and  maintained.  And  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  if  your  views  are  not  admissible,  I  should  only  be  the 
more  disposed  to  cleave  still  to  my  own,  and  to  continue  so  to 
do,  unless  I  find  other  and  better.  At  the  same  time,  I  agree 
with  you  in  saying  everything  in  its  place;  and  we  must 
now  draw  towards  a  close  on  the  subject  of  Christ's  repre- 
sentation. And  I  would  ask.  What  is  the  logical  import  of 
St  Paul's  language,  in  the  profound  and  far-reaching  chapter 
already  referred  to,  when  he  says, "  For  scarcely  for  a  righteous 
man  will  one  die :  yet  perad venture  for  a  good  man  some  would 
even  dare  to  die"?  (Bom.  v.  7).  First  of  all,  you  clearly 
perceive  here,  that  the  reference  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  to  self- 
sacrifice  ;  for  there  is  express  allusion  to  those  heroic  instances 
of  rare  occurrence,  where  one  man  suffers  death  instead  of 
another,  or  as  the  substitute  of  another.  The  Apostle  seems 
to  say  that  a  man  is  scarcely  to  be  found  who  will  deliberately 
give  up  his  life  to  save  another,  simply  because  that  other  has 
been  a  righteous  man ;  but  that  a  case  may  be  found  in  which 
a  man  will  give  up  his  life  to  save  another,  because  that  other 
has  been  his  friend — ^that  is,  a  kind  and  benevolent  person 
toward  himself.  Well,  here  is  a  direct  reference  to  substitu- 
tion, in  which  Paul  speaks  of  a  man  as  voluntarily  accepting 
deaths  if,  by  that  death,  he  could  save  his  friend.  We  can 
understand  one  dying  to  save  another.  The  story  of  Damon 
and  Pythias  gives  sufficient  illustration  of  this.  And  the 
conduct  of  David  at  the  death  of  Absalom  is  an  illustration 
of  this,  when  he  exclaimed,  ''Would  God  I  had  died  for  thee, 
O  Absalom  my  son,  my  son."  Very  well;  here  is  my  argu- 
ment, or  rather  here  lies  the  Apostle's  argument, — ^if  perad- 
venture  a  case  can  be  found  in  which  one  man  would  die  as 
the  substitute  for  another,  because  he  is  his  Mend,  here  is  the 
unheard  of  display  of  divine  love  illustrated,  in  that,  while  we 
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were  not  the  friends  of  God,  and  not  the  friends  of  Christ,  but 
sinners,  and  therefore  enemies,  Christ  died  for  us.  If  this  be 
not  substitution,  I  do  not  know  what  is.  You  will  not  question 
that  the  Apostle's  illustration  in  the  7th  verse  is,  and  must  be, 
the  key  to  ascertain  and  fix  the  meaning  which  is  contained  in 
the  very  verse  which  immediately  follows.  If,  therefore,  the 
citation  of  one  man  dying  as  the  svhstitvie  for  another,  be  an 
illustration  of  Christ's  dying  for  us,  must  not  Christ's  dying 
for  us  be  regarded  by  the  Apostle  as  a  substitution  for  us  ?  If 
the  two  do  not  mean  the  same  thing,  the  illustration  given  is 
not  only  useless,  but  worse  than  useless ;  because  in  that  case 
it  is  calculated  to  lead  the  mind  astray,  by  leading  us  to 
suppose  that  Christ  died  as  our  substitute,  which  is  not  true, 
according  to  your  view.  Does  not  the  vicarious  principle,  in 
the  death  of  one  man  for  a  good  man,  demand  its  application 
to  the  death  of  Christ  for  us,  in  as  far  as  here  there  is  set  forth 
an  exact  sameness  in  the  transaction?  And  does  not  this 
very  principle  fasten  a  vicarious  sense  upon  the  preceding  as 
well  <is  the  subsequent  sentences?  For  example,  "  when  we 
were  yet  without  strength  (t.e.,  to  save  ourselves),  in  due  time 
Christ  died  for  the  ungodly."  If  the  Apostle's  immediate 
illustration  and  explanation  of  dying  /or,  clearly  denotes 
dying  instead  of,  so  it  must  be  understood  in  the  statement 
out  of  which  the  illustration  arosa  How  can  it  be  otherwise, 
unless  we  gratuitously  dislocate  the  two  contiguous  verses, 
and  outrage  common-sense,  by  the  needless  and  unjustifiable 
process  of  introducing  self-contradiction  and  confusion? 
There  is  something  more  in  the  same  strain  to  be  gathered 
from  the  same  chapter ;  but  I  confess  I  should  like  to  hear 
you  upon  the  interpretation  which  I  have  just  advanced. 

F.  Assuredly.  Yet  if  what  you  have  to  say  is  founded  on 
the  self-same  key-note,  which  you  say  is  struck  by  the  Apostle 
in  the  7th  verse,  might  it  not  be  as  well  for  you  to  conclude 
your  argument  thereanent  ? 

S,  I  have  no  objection,  and  especially  as  what  I  have  to 
say  runs  on  in  continuation,  thus :  **  Much  more  then,  being 
now  justified  by  His  blood,  we  shall  be  saved  from  wrath 
through  Him."    Here  justification  is  said  to  be  effected  by 
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the  blood  shedding  of  Christ,  just  as  immediately  afterwards 
reconciliation  is  said  to  be  effected  "  by  the  death  of  His  Son." 
Now  I  ask,  What  was  there  in  the  dying  of  Christ  any  more 
than  in  the  living  of  Christ — or  I  might  still  farther  say,  in 
the  dying  or  living  of  noble  martyrs — to  produce  the  effects 
expressly  stated  by  the  Apostle  ?  If  our  justification,  salva- 
tion, and  reconciliation  are  due  to  His  death,  only  in  so  far  as 
it  exhibited  or  confirmed  His  faithfulness,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  stress  laid  upon  His  death,  as  the  alleged  cause  of  our 
reconciliation  and  salvation,  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  its 
relative  importance.  What  special  adaptation  was  there  in 
the  martyrdom  of  a  great  teacher,  in  a  country,  too,  subject 
to  foreign  sway,  to  remove  the  enmity  between  them  and  God, 
and  to  produce  reconciliation  ?  All  the  glorious  results  are, 
by  the  Apostle,  traced  to  the  death  of  Christ  for  us ;  and  while 
the  completion  of  the  saving  work  may  be  spoken  of  as  effected 
by  Christ's  life  (as  in  verse  10th),  yet  this  completion  could 
have  had  no  place  but  for  the  foundation  Idd  by  His  death. 
In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  intelligible  only  when  our  obligation 
to  die  is  conceived  as  transferred  to  Christ,  who,  by  that 
means,  established  a  sufficient  ground  of  our  justification  and 
reconciliation  to  God.  What  I  say  is  this:  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  Christ's  death  was  nothing  more  than  the  result  of  His 
fidelity  to  truth  and  righteousness,  and  so  a  means  of  produc- 
ing conviction,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  in  it  the  extraordinary 
display  of  divine  love  which  Paul  and  the  other  Apostles  so 
loudly  claim  for  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  look  at  His 
death  for  us  in  the  light  of  a  voluntary  bearing  of  the  punish- 
ment due  to  us  for  sin,  and  in  the  circumstance  that  we  were 
sinners,  and  at  enmity  with  Him,  and  therefore  having  no 
shadow  of  claim  on  His  goodness,  the  effulgence  of  His  love  is 
bright  as  the  meridian  sun.  On  what  other  view  can  we 
"joy  in  Grod,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  we 
have  now  received  the  atonement?" 

F.  I  am  glad  to  see  o  fresh  arrow  from  time  to  time  from 
your  quiver.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  one  which  you 
have  now  discharged,  as  drawn  from  Bom.  v.  7,  has  been  well 
poised,  and  sent  forth  with  no  small  impetus.    You  found  on 
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the  fact  of  one  man  dying  for  another,  so  as  to  save  that  other : 
this  being  interpreted  as  a  case  of  substitution,  therefore  the 
death  of  Christ  must  be  regarded  as  a  case  of  substitution  for 
us.  Let  us  carefully  look  at  the  matter  as  laid  down  in  the 
chapter  quoted.  I  would  have  you  to  observe  that  the  key* 
note  of  the  chapter  is  to  be  found  in  the  1st  verse :  "  There- 
fore** (says  Paul,  as  the  very  point  he  aimed  at  and  had 
proved,  as  the  maxim  he  wished  to  instil,  and  the  conclusion 
from  what  he  had  advanced),  ''  therefore  being  justified  by 
faith,  we  have  peace  [or  reconciliation]  with  God  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  by  whom  also  we  have  access  by  faith 
into  this  grace  wherein  we  stand,  and  rejoice  in  hope  of  the 
glory  of  God."  Observe  here,  there  is  first  a  "grace"  pro- 
vided, wherein  we  have  to  stand ;  there  is  second  an  ^  access  " 
into  this  grace ;  third,  we  avail  ourselves  of  this  access  when 
we  have  faith ;  fourth,  the  object  of  our  faith  is  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Consequently,  the  whole  comes  to  this,  that  as  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  source  and  foundation  of  our  justifi- 
cation, as  containing  in  Himself  the  material  of  our  justifica- 
tion, so  the  very  moment  we  embrace  the  access  or  opportunity 
oifered  of  appropriating  the  Lord  Jesus  (and  this  embracing 
or  laying  hold  of  the  things  of  Christ  is  called  faith),  we  are 
thereby  (and,  of  course,  according  to  our  faith — t.e.,  according 
to  the  extent  we  get  hold  of  Christ)  justified  before  God.  It 
is  all-important  to  keep  all  this  in  view. 

Now  the  Apostle  goes  on  to  say  how  it  6omes  to  pass  that 
Christ  is  the  material  of  our  justification.  "  For  when  we 
were  yet  without  strength,  in  due  time  Christ  died  for  the 
ungodly  " — that  is,  when  we  had  no  strength  to  save  ourselves 
(as  you  rightly  explain),  in  due  time  Christ  died  for  the  un- 
godly. And  here  I  say,  not  with  you  that  this  means  in  the 
stead  of  the  ungoldly,  but  that  the  ungodly  migJU  be  saved. 
The  harmony  of  Scripture  requires  this,  the  preposition  inrip 
demands  this,  as  meaning  in  beha{f  of,  in  favour  of  wUh  a 
view  ^0,  their  salvation.  Christ,  then,  did  die  for  the  ungodly, 
and  yet  not  as  a  substitute,  but  as  a  representative.  If  Christ 
represented  sinners  before  God,  it  behoved  Him  to  die,  because 
it  behoved  sinners  to  die.    There  is  no  possibility  of  getting 
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rid  of  this,  that  Christ  was  "  made  under  the  law/'  and  there- 
fore amenable  to  the  law,  and  guilty  in  the  face  of  the  law, 
as  having  the  burden  of  sin  on  Him  through  the  flesh.  This 
is  the  turning-point  of  the  whole  question,  and  therefore,  in 
order  to  fulfil  the  law  in  its  deepest  requirements,  there  was 
no  alternative  but  to  suffer  death  in  the  flesh.  Jesus,  as  chal- 
lenging the  application  of  the  law  of  righteousness  to  Him, 
required  to  die — to  die  to  that  sin  which  He  took  when  He 
was  made  our  flesh  (Som.  vi.  10).  Now  mark,  had  the  case 
of  Jesus  been  at  all  a  case  such  as  that  you  have  referred  to, 
when  you  speak  of  mere  martyrs  as  faithful  to  the  truth,  and 
dying  for  the  sake  of  the  truth,  I  grant  to  you  that  His  death 
could  not  have  availed  for  our  salvation. 

But  here  it  is  that  I  have  to  complain  of  your  argument, 
that  you  knew  better.  You  knew  that  I  did  not  rest  on  the 
death  of  Jesus  as  a  martyr  to  the  truth ;  you  knew  there  were 
two  great  points  in  which  I  distinguish  Jesus  from  mere 
martyrs,  noble  as  these  were,  and  as  their  memories  always 
must  be  in  our  eyes,  and  these  two  points  were  the  following : 
firgt,  that  Christ's  coming  into  the  world  was  not  that  of  any 
ordinary  man,  because  its  professed  and  profound  object  was 
to  satisfy  the  law, — "  Lo !  I  come,"  says  He,  "  to  do  Thy  will, 
0  God  " :  second,  that  His  was  a  testing  case,  without  which  no 
foundation  could  be  laid  for  salvation.  If  that  testing  case 
failed,  all  failed,  and  mankind  must  perish.  But  there  was  the 
opening  of  the  door  of  salvation  to  man,  if  that  testing  case 
should  be  able  to  withstand  all  the  pressure  that  would  have 
to  be  put  upon  it.  And  here  is,  therefore,  another  and  all- 
important  point,  in  which  the  death  of  Jesus  is  different  from 
the  death  of  any  martyr.  No  martyr,  indeed,  could  properly 
be  said  to  have  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  much 
less  by  the  death  which  he  might  be  forced  to  endure  through 
fidelity  to  his  principles,  as  the  principles  of  truth.  But  letting 
this  alone  for  the  present — as  indeed  already  sufficiently  brought 
out  in  speaking  of  the  process  whereby  Christ  put  away  the 
enmity  in  the  flesh — I  particularly  allude  to  this,  as  unique 
in  EUs  case,  that  there  was  a  special  covenant  betwixt  Him 
and  the  Father,  that  the  privilege  which  He  had  Himself 
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enjoyed,  and  wheteby  He  overcame,  should  be  vouchsafed  to 
men, — that  thereby,  having  not  only  the  force  of  His  example, 
and  the  encouragements  of  his  rewards,  but  the  express  be- 
stowments  of  the  animating  and  inspiriting  power  whereby 
He  was  upheld,  His  followers  might  become  one  with  Him, 
and  in  a  sense  clothed  with  Him,  in  the  exercise  of  faith. 

The  grounds,  then,  on  which  Jesus  is  said  to  have  died  for 
us  are  exceedingly  plain.  We  have  had  all  this  through  hand 
already ;  but  it  seems  it  must  be  frequently  repeated,  in  order 
to  its  being  duly  established  in  the  heart.  Christ  unques- 
tionably died  far  lis,  because,  had  He  not  died  for  us,  there 
was  no  hope  of  our  escape  from  perishing  altogether ;  and  He 
died  for  us  that  He — ^having  come  to  life,  a  life  at  once  glori- 
ous and  everlasting — ^might  apply  the  law  which  had  been  so 
successful  in  His  own  person  to  us  as  looking  to  Him,  and  to 
secure  our  redemption,  our  reconciliation,  our  salvation,  our 
glorification.  His  death,  and  consequent  victory  over  death, 
gave  to  Him  the  prerogative  of  ministering  correspondingly 
to  all  who  would  hear  Him,  receive  Him,  and  obey  Him. 

Now  I  come  to  the  7th  verse,  on  which  you  have  hinged  so 
much  to  support  your  doctrine  of  substitution.  I  am  afraid 
that,  like  the  explanation  which  has  been  given  of  some  of  the 
parables — where  the  mere  costume  is  dragged  in  to  support  some 
vital  element,  where  costume  is,  after  all^  but  simple  acces- 
sories, to  give  the  parable  consistency  as  a  story — ^you  have 
made  more  of  the  contents  than  what  are  truly  justifiable 
therefrom.  What  is  the  actual  comparison  which  the  Apostle 
institutes  when  he  says,  "  Scarcely  for  a  righteous  man  would 
one  die :  yet  peradventure  for  a  good  man  some  would  even 
dare  to  die"  ?  What  is  really  pointed  to  in  this  verse  ?  Why, 
neither  more  nor  less  than  this :  that  in  certain  cases  one 
man  will  be  found  giving  his  life,  in  order  to  save  the  life  of 
another  man.  That  principle  covers  the  whole  question  before 
the  mind  of  the  Apostle.  The  particulars,  which  go  into  the 
details  of  the  process,  do  not  at  all  come  before  the  mind  of 
the  Apostle.  The  whole  is  a  simple  question  of  self -dedication 
in  behalf  of  another,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  his 
friend.    This  supplies  all  which  the  Apostle  required.    The 
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Apostle  required  an  example  of  love  to  be  compared  to  the  love 
of  God.  Well,  says  Paul,  a  case  of  love  may  be  found  among 
men  that  wiU  exhibit  a  man  giving  his  life  for  his  friend ; 
but  how  inadequate  is  all  this  to  exhibit  the  love  of  God,  in 
that,  while  we  were  sinners,  and  consequently,  enemies,  Christ 
died  for  us.  There  is  no  such  example  of  Uroe  to  be  seen  in 
the  world  as  this  of  Christ  It  is  the  question  of  love  which 
has  to  be  illustrated  and  explained,  and  not  for  a  moment  the 
question  of  substitution.  Substitution  does  not  enter  into  the 
Apostle's  thoughts ;  for  that  could  not  modify  or  alter  the  fact 
of  love.  All  that  was  wanted  by  the  Apostle  was  a  case  indi- 
cating the  lattermost  example  of  love  on  the  part  of  man  to 
man :  that,  he  says,  is  seen  in  the  death  of  one  man  to  save 
another  who  has  been  "good"  to  him;  but  that,  he  says, 
comes  far  short  of  the  love  of  God  to  man,  in  that  He  gave 
His  Son  to  die  for  the  ungodly,  who  were  perverse  to 
Him. 

I  think,  then,  I  have  fairly  met  your  argument,  on  which 
you  have  laid  so  much  stress,  to  support  the  doctrine  of  sub- 
stitution, when  I  show  you  that  the  Apostle  had  not  the  idea 
of  substitution  before  him,  but  only  that  of  love.  I  do  not, 
therefore,  occupy  a  moment's  time  upon  what  the  process  may 
be  when  one  man  dies  for  another.  That  among  the  Tieathens 
something  of  the  sort  was  found,  I  am  not  disposed  to  ques- 
tion ;  but  that  is  surely  not  a  reason  why  such  a  principle 
should  be  adopted  and  prescribed  by  the  Lord  and  Prince  of 
Eighteousness.  While  I  have  surely  said  enough  upon  that 
score,  I  come  to  your  concluding  point,  where  you  quote  St 
Paul's  saying,  "  Being  now  justified  by  His  blood,  we  shall  be 
saved  from  wrath  through  Him";  and  where  you  conclude 
that  pardon  is  the  effect  of  Christ's  bloodshedding,  and  hence 
that  the  death  of  Christ  was  vicarious  on  our  account.  I  will 
say,  as  I  have  often  said,  that  the  putting  away  of  sin  was 
the  express  effect  of  Christ's  dying;  but  what  is  this  but 
saying  that  pardon  is  the  express  effect  of  Christ's  dying  ? 
I  know  no  distinction  betwixt  the  putting  away  of  sin  and 
the  pardon  of  sin:  S/^a-i^  aiAopri&v  expresses  both,  and  is 
translated  in  our  authorised  version  in  both  forms. 
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I  must  here  once  more  allude  to  the  distinction  I  formerly 
dwelt  upon  at  length  betwixt  "  the  blood  of  the  flesh "  and 
"  the  blood  of  God."  If  the  flesh  was  "  the  flesh  of  sin,"  then 
the  destruction  of  the  life  of  the  flesh  must  needs  have  been 
the  destruction  of  the  life  of  sin.  In  this  sense  the  shedding 
of  Christ's  blood,  as  the  blood  of  the  flesh — the  blood  which 
He  had  received  from  Mary  His  mother — was  the  destruction 
of  sin,  and  what  was  tantamount  to,  but  never  in  His  case 
called,  the  pardon  of  sin ;  but  then  the  application  or  sprink- 
ling of  Christ's  blood  is  quite  a  different  thing.  This  is  called, 
as  it  truly  is,  "  His  precious  blood,"  because  it  is  properly  "  the 
life  of  Christ,"  "  the  life  of  God,"  "  the  law  of  the  spirit  of 
Uf e  in  Christ  Jesus ; "  and  when  we  receive  it  by  faith  as  the 
quickening  influence  of  man,  we  receive  that  which  purgeth 
the  soul  of  sin,  because  it  is  utterly  opposed  to  sin,  and 
throws  it  out,  and  is  at  the  same  time  the  instigator  of  right- 
eousness. This  is  what  I  call  "justification  by  His  blood," 
because  it  implies  our  participation  of  that  righteousness 
which  alone  belongs  essentially  to  Him,  and  which  he  has 
been  enabled  to  bestow  because  of  His  death,  that  we  might 
be  like  Him. 

S.  I  may  have  something  to  say  by  and  by  as  touching  this 
programme  of  eternal  life  which  you  have  expounded,  but 
to  enter  upon  it  now  would  be  impossible.  We  must  have 
further  opportunity  of  considering  it.  I  have  only  now  to 
call  your  attention  to  one  or  two  points  I  should  like  to  place 
before  you.  Salvation  is  called  a  "gift,"  a  "free  gift,"  a 
gift  utterly  undeser\'ed  by  the  recipient.  It  is  "by  grace," 
and  therefore  not  in  any  way  attributable  to  the  inherent 
merit  of  its  subjects.  Does  this  quite  accord  with  your  theory 
of  an  inward  righteousness  ?  Why,  instead  of  salvation  being 
a  free  and  undeserved  gift,  you  make  Christ's  gift  and  Christ's 
work  to  be  an  auxiliary  to  the  motives,  volitions,  struggles, 
triumphs  by  which  a  man  may  climb  his  way  to  spiritual  life. 
You  lay  the  foundation  of  salvation  on  man  himself,  in  that 
you  make  it  a  subjective  matter ;  and  it  is  for  the  sinner  to  say 
whether  he  will  make  use  of  it,  and  how  far,  as  a  peg,  if  I 
may  so  express  myself,  on  which  to  hang  his  own  work.    Did 
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that  difficulty  Aever  strike  you  as  applicable  to  your  scheme 
of  redemption,  or,  let  me  say,  your  exposition  of  the  scheme 
of  redemption  ?  Did  it  never  occur  to  you  that  your  way  of  it 
must  lie  in  an  Arminian  basis,  and  that  you  must  imply  that 
there  is  natively  in  the  human  soul  a  "  grace  of  congruity  " 
whereby  you  do,  so  to  speak,  meet  Christ  half-way  in  the 
matter  of  salvation  ?  If  all  are  by  nature  "  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins,"  there  can  be  no  inherent  grace  in  the  soul  of  man. 
as  a  helper,  so  to  speak,  in  order  to  make  Christ  a  Saviour. 

F.  My  friend,  you  thoroughly  misconceive  and  misappre- 
hend my  meaning  and  my  exposition  of  divine  principles,  if 
for  a  single  moment  you  think  that  the  difficulties  you  have 
now  expressed  can  be  ascribed  thereto.  The  very  opposite  is 
the  case.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  the  scheme  of  Calvin, 
when  analysed,  cannot  itself  be  so  effectually  purged  of  such 
an  accusation  as  that  scheme  can  which  you  now  erroneously 
bring  up  against  me.  I  believe  that  hitherto  we  have  not  had 
any  clear,  logical,  and  what  I  would  venture  to  call  scientific, 
views  of  the  origin  of  faith  as  duly  and  properly  ascribable 
to  God  alone,  by  any  scheme  which  has  been  propounded. 
What,  then,  do  I  say  ?  First,  and  fundamentally,  I  say  that 
man  is  carnal — i,e.,  a  creature  of  the  flesh  by  nature — and 
that  as  such  he  "  cannot  please  Gk)d."  His  condition  of  mind 
is  emphatically  called  "  carnal,"  and  "  the  carnal  mind  is  en- 
mity against  God ;  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither 
indeed  can  be"  Now  upon  any  principles  of  psychology 
known,  I  should  like  you  to  tell  me  by  what  process  the 
carnal  mind  is  converted  into  a  spiritual  mind.  That  there 
is  such  a  phenomenon  I  do  not  of  course  question, — that  there 
are  many  and  constant  exemplifications  of  the  great  fact,  I 
do  hold,  and  you  do  hold,  as  both  professing  Christian  men ; 
but  it  is  not  the  fact  that  is  questioned,  but  the  exposition  of 
the  fact,  that  is  full  of  difficulty.  TeU  me  of  any  Calvinist 
who  ever  expounded  this  change  fron^  naturalism  to  spiritual- 
ism without  infringing  on  human  liberty — on  what  is  called 
the  freedom  of  the  will.  Tou  know  that  the  subject  has  been 
twisted  and  tortured  in  every  imaginable  fashion,  and  that  no 
man  has  escaped  the  Scylla  of  an  inherent  human  grace,  such 
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as  Anninius  contended  for,  or  the  Chaiybdis  of  an  unfree 
human  vnll,  as  the  necessity  of  divine  power  operating  a 
change  on  the  human  heart.  And  there  (so  far  as  I  know) 
the  matter  lies  at  this  moment  It  is  an  unsolved  problem : 
it  seems  to  many  unsolvable ;  and  yet  it  comes  up  for  con- 
sideration by  every  man  who  would  give  an  account  of  the 
operations  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  perhaps  nothing  less 
than  arrogant  in  me  to  think,  at  all  events  to  say,  that  this 
question  can  be  satisfactorily  settled.  It  is  no  doubt  a  ques- 
tion of  metaphysics;  but  metaphysics,  as  the  science  of 
thought,  is,  I  believe,  destined  to  come  under  the  severest 
laws  of  logic,  even  as  its  object  is  to  apply  the  laws  of  logic 
to  the  concrete  subjects,  which  are  immediately  placed  before 
us  from  the  external  world. 

I  confess  I  did  not  expect  being  called  on  to-day,  and 
especially  at  this  hour,  and  on  this  branch  of  our  deliberations, 
to  defend  myself  against  the  accusations  of  asserting  human 
merit  in  the  scheme  of  redemption,  or  to  be  caUed  on  to  give 
my  views  on  psychological  principles  as  to  the  consistency  of 
divine  grace  with  human  freedom ;  but  if  you  wish  it,  I  shall 
do  my  best  to  indicate  to  you  the  main  points ;  and  I  think 
I  shall  convince  you  that  the  exposition  I  cleave  to,  is  not 
only  in  harmony  with  the  whole  tone  and  tenor  of  Scripture, 
but  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  clearest  indications  of  a 
sound  philosophy.  The  points  involved  are  as  much  con- 
cerned in  understanding  how  man  foU  as  they  are  in  under- 
standing how  man  is  recovered.  The  explanation,  as  a  psychol- 
ogical problem,  is  the  same  in  either  case.  You  accuse  me  of 
asserting  a  claim  of  merit  on  the  part  of  man  in  working  out 
his  salvation.  I  most  distinctly  repudiate  this,  and  even  go 
the  length  of  saying,  that  if  we  analyse  the  workings  of  the 
human  mind  in  all  its  changes,  Calvinism  itself  would  have 
difficulty  in  giving  a  reply.  Know  this,  that  the  will  of  man  is 
worked  by  motive-power,  and  by  motive-power  alone.  There 
never  was  a  case  of  will  but  it  was  manifested  by  what  is  called 
a  motive.  Now,  what  is  a  motive,  as  distinct  from  the  will 
itself,  which  is  brought  into  exercise  by  the  motive-impulse  ? 

S,  Hold,  please.     I  am  not  prepared  at  this  moment  for  a 
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disquisition  on  will ;  nor  did  I  anticipate  this,  when  I  pro- 
pounded to  you  the  fact  of  a  subjective  righteousness  being 
very  questionable  as  the  groundwork  of  our  salvation.  I 
think  you  will  be  able,  so  far,  to  explain  how  this  can  be,  with- 
out going  into  the  metaphysical  subtleties  attending  any  ex- 
position of  the  operation  of  will.  I  hope  to  get  up  my  philo- 
sophical strength  to  follow  you  throughout  what  appears,  after 
all,  only  the  entanglements  of  a  very  complex  subject ;  but  I 
would  rather  you  did  not  bring  it  on,  as  I  did  not  wish  to 
bring  it  on,  in  our  present  discussion. 

F.  Very  well.  The  short  and  the  long  of  it  is,  as  I  have 
already  told  you,  that  man,  in  a  state  of  nature,  which  is 
essentially  a  carnal  state  (a  state  that  is  at  enmity  against 
God,  because  God  would  restrain  and  curb  the  propensities 
and  cravings  of  the  flesh),  would,  if  left  to  himself,  go  on  in 
the  power  of  the  flesh,  fulfilling  the  desires  of  the  flesh — that 
is,  the  desires  of  a  mind  filled  only  with  carnal  things.  There 
could  be  nothing  other,  there  could  be  nothing  better,  in  his 
case;  the  carnal  must  always  remain  the  carnal,  and  be 
essentially  opposed  to  the  spiritual,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  the  spiritual  would  condemn  the  carnal  and  destroy  it. 
It  is  with  me,  then,  a  fundamental  maxim  that  man,  as  fallen 
man,  if  left  to  himself,  would  never  of  himself  assert  or  acquire 
any  real  spiritual  prerogatives,  which  could  be  of  any  service 
to  him  in  working  out  his  salvation.  The  question  comes  to 
be — ^How  does  man  come  to  acquire  spiritual  life  at  all  ?  I 
answer,  by  God  coming  to  him.  And  what  does  God  do  in 
coming  to  him  ?  Here,  again,  I  answer,  God  comes  to  man  in 
a  twofold  character :  first,  as  a  denouncer  of  sin,  and  telling 
man  that  by  nature  he  is  in  a  state  of  sin,  and  that  a  state  of 
sin  is  a  state  of  death ;  and  second,  as  the  promiser  of  righteous- 
ness, and  telling  man  that  a  state  of  righteousness  is  a  state  of 
life;  and  further,  that  this  righteousness,  and  consequently 
this  life,  lies  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  gift  of  God  to  men.  What 
does  this  coming  of  God  to  men  achieve  ?  First  of  all,  it  puts 
a  new  77M?<it?e-power  into  the  human  heart,  which  the  human 
heart  has  not,  and  never  could  have,  if  left  to  itself  and  to  the 
mere  teachings  of  the  world.    And  what  is  this  new  motive- 
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power  ?  It  is  the  denunciation  of  the  principles  of  the  carnal 
mind,  as  the  very  curse  of  the  soul ;  it  is  the  malediction  of 
God  on  the  soul,  as  governed  by  the  flesh.  And  what  does 
the  menace  of  Grod,  when  brought  home  to  the  soul,  effect  ? 
It  operates  as  a  painful  motive-power  in  counteracting  carnal^ 
impulses;  and  it  is  by  such  motive-power  alone  that  the 
carnal  will,  in  any  of  its  departments,  comes  to  be  stayed. 
What,  then  ?  "Why,  here  is  a  clear  case  in  which  God  is  the 
author  of  that  repentance  whereby  sin  is  arrested,  and  where- 
by sin  is  cast  out  from  the  soul.  But  this,  so  far  as  Christ's 
work  is  concerned,  is  but  the  half  of  the  divine  work,  yea, 
rather,  all  this  is  but  the  preparation  for  the  divine  work. 
AU  this  is  but  laying  the  foundation  in  the  soul  for  its  receiv- 
ing the  grace  of  righteousness.  Till  this  preliminary  achieve- 
ment of  casting  out  sin  is  effected,  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
is  refused,  "  for  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of 
the  Spirit  of  God."  This  is  a  plaguy  text  for  Calvin.  However, 
let  this  alone  in  the  meantime.  What  I  say  is,  that  it  is  God's 
coming  with  the  terrors  of  the  law  which  prepares,  and  alone 
prepares,  sinful  men  for  the  attractions  of  the  Gospel,  i.«.,  for 
exercising  faith  in  the  GospeL  I  do  not  say  that  all,  to  whom 
the  terrors  of  the  law  are  applied,  are  influenced  or  wrought 
upon  thereby ;  all  I  say  is,  that  these  are  set  aside  as  "  repro- 
bates," and  must  confront  the  sad  conditions  of  their  case 
with  the  conditions  which  square  with  the  judgment  day. 
And  what  I  say  is,  that  those  persons  who  are  wrought  upon 
by  the  denouncements  of  God's  curse  on  their  sin,  and  have 
their  hearts  thereby  affected  to  turn  away  their  sin,  have  an 
opening  thus  made  for  better  principles,  in  that  they  recoil 
from  the  danger  they  see  themselves  in,  and  therefore  cry  out, 
"  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ? "  Such  are  chosen  or  elected  to 
believe  in  Jesus  Christ.  And  here  we  see  how  God  is  no  less 
the  author  of  faith  than  He  is  of  repentarice ;  for  faith  and 
repentance  are  the  two  "  saving  graces."  God  no  sooner  opens 
the  door  of  the  heart  to  receive  the  things  of  Christ,  than 
He  brings  the  things  of  Christ — ^that  is,  He  brings  the  very 
materials  of  righteousness,  and  conveys  them  to  the  receptive 
heart.    God  is  thus  the  author  of  faith,  not  only  by  opening  the 
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heart  to  receive,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain,  but  also  by 
supplying  the  very  ntUrimerU  which  the  heart  needs,  and  does 
receive,  as  found  in  the  word  of  His  truth.  Here  there  is  con- 
veyed another  and  new  motive-power,  that  of  righteousness, 
whereby  we  are  made  like  to  Jesus  Christ  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  which  we  have  acquired  the  same.  Thus  are  we  bought 
with  a  price ;  and  thus  does  the  very  price  wherewith  we  are 
bought  influence  us  to  will  and  to  do  God's  good  pleasure ;  and 
thus,  too,  all  is  effected  without  any  merit  being  for  a  moment 
arrogated  for  man,  because  all  is  the  doing  of  God.  And  thus, 
too,  is  it  effected  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  entirest  liberty 
of  human  thought  and  of  human  will.  This  may  seem  boasting, 
if  not  arrogance ;  but  it  is  neither,  if  it  be  fact.  Observe,  all 
that  God  does  in  changing  the  human  heart,  is  to  supply  new 
motive-power ;  and  herein  the  change  from  darkness  to  light, 
and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  Grod,  is  well  ascribed  to 
God,  because,  without  the  new  motive-power,  the  will  could 
not  exist,  the  change  could  not  take  place.  But  when  we 
understand  what  is  meant  by  the  supply  of  new  motive- 
power,  as  the  controlling  power  over  the  will,  and  how  it  is 
supplied,  and  when  we  understand  how  it  operates  as  the 
generating  power  of  new  emotions,  we  are  in  a  condition  to 
see  that  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  as  the  expression  of 
the  human  heart  in  connection  with  its  education,  is  not  for 
a  moment  interfered  with.  Under  no  circumstances,  as  I  have 
said,  can  there  be  the  exercise  of  will  but  through  the  impulse 
of  motives :  and  when  we  consider  that  the  supply  of  divine 
motive-power  comes  to  our  minds  in  consistency,  and  with 
method,  just  as  the  supply  of  all  other  motive-power  comes  for 
the  varied  operations  of  the  himian  will,  and  that,  under  this 
supply,  the  mind  is  left  to  its  own  proper  reflective  power,  we 
shall  see  that  the  human  soul,  in  these  workings  which  have 
respect  to  its  conversion,  is  left  in  perfect  freedom,  as  much  as 
in  any  other  exemplification  of  thought  or  of  will  that  can  be 
indicated. 

8.  It  is  without  question  a  matter  of  immense  moment,  if 
we  can  achieve  a  mental  philosophy  that  shall  be  at  once 
consistent  with  itself,  with  the  facts  of  the  world,  and  with 
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Scripture.  And  I  agree  cordially  in  this,  that  to  overcome 
the  great  difficulty  which  has  beset  philosophers,  no  less  than 
divines,  on  the  question  of  the  will,  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
no  mean  accomplishment.  But  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  say, 
that  this  question  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  does  not  seem  to 
me  naturally  to  come  in  for  discussion  when  we  are  professedly 
on  the  question  of  representation.  I  know,  however,  what  you 
will  say,  that  I  have  myself  brought  it  on  by  the  difficulties 
which  I  propounded  as  needing  explanation.  Well,  be  it  so. 
I  have  only  to  say  now,  that  there  are  yet  difficulties  which  I 
have  in  connection  with  your  scheme.  I  think  I  have  men- 
tioned  them  before;  I  allude  particularly  to  a  more  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  questions  as  to  sin  in  Christ,  and  as  to 
the  foundations  on  which  you  ascribe  certain  operaHans  of  the 
8ovl  to  thejUsh.  We  have  had  the  former  through  hand  so 
far,  and  we  may  have  it  again.  And  I  think  we  must  some 
time  have  a  discussion  on  the  latter  question,  though  a 
difficult  one ;  for  I  cannot  get  rid  of  the  notion  that,  to  make 
the  soul's  operations  dependent  on  the  body,  savours  of 
materialism. 

F.  We  have  had  both  questions  more  or  less  under  con- 
sideration ;  but  I  am  quite  agreeable  to  give  both  any  amount 
of  thought  we  are  able  to  bring  to  bear  upon  them.  At  the 
same  time  another  opportunity  must  be  had  for  this  end. 

B.  There  is  yet  one  plea  for  substitution  which  I  should 
like  to  urge — viz.,  the  claims  of  Divine  justice.  It  may  be  said 
that  to  some  extent  we  have  touched  this  question  also ;  but 
I  am  persuaded  that  there  are  considerations  on  this  theme 
which  we  have  not  fairly  opened  up ;  and  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  suggest  this  as  our  theme  when  next  we  meet,  I  shall 
be  glad. 

F.  I  am  quite  agreeable  to  your  proposal 
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DIALOGUE    V. 

ON  THE  QUESTION,  DO  THE  CLAIMS  OF  DIVINE  JUSTICE  DEMAND 
THAT  CHRIST  SHALL  BE  REGARDED  AS   OUR  SUBSTITUTE? 

S.  We  had  agreed  to-day  to  consider  substitution  as  meeting, 
and  as  required  to  meet,  the  claims  of  divine  justice  in  the 
question  of  atonement ;  and  as  this  is  probably  the  widest 
in  its  bearing  of  any  of  the  departments  of  thought  on  this 
great  subject,  I  shall  without  any  preface  plunge  at  once  into 
the  argument.  The  principle  ol  justice,  you  will  allow,  lies  at 
the  very  foundation  of  the  divine  government.  Any  devia- 
tion from  this  principle  would  tarnish  the  righteousness  of 
God.  Justice,  then,  is  an  indispensable  requisite  of  God's 
moral  government.  And  you  will  allow  me  to  say  further, 
that  justice  is  not  a  mode  of  benevolence,  nor  a  mere  attribute 
of  goodness.  Justice  requires  that  right  be  done,  that  law  be 
asserted,  that  every  man's  due  be  regarded.  Justice  has  its  root 
in  the  law  which  vindicates  right  and  wrong.  It  is  not  mere 
verity,  nor  is  it  utility,  nor  is  it  fidelity,  nor  is  it  obedience, 
nor  is  it  propriety,  nor  is  it  to  be  confounded  with  any  similar 
moral  principle,  but  is  itself  a  definite  and  distinct  moral 
principle,  having  its  own  characteristics,  and  is  founded  on  a 
basis  of  its  own  in  moral  law.  I  allow  that  the  principle  of 
justice  m  human  government  is  often  imperfect,  often  un- 
sound, and  often  yielding  to  a  sort  of  pressing  expediency ; 
but  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  there  is  a  dictum  of 
justice,  as  weighing  the  scales  fairly  betwixt  relationships. 
What  I  say  is,  that  as  the  government  of  God  is  perfect,  so 
the  awards  of  OtoA  must  be  held  as  perfect — that  is,  as  spring- 
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ing  out  of  an  eternal  principle  of  right.  God  can  no  more 
deviate  from  justice  than  He  can  from  truth.  I  know  it  has 
been  said  that  God  can  be  merciful  as  He  pleases,  and  there- 
fore that  justice  may  be  with  Him  a  matter  of  choice.  But 
this  is  an  utter  fallacy ;  for  mercy,  from  its  very  nature,  is 
optional ;  while  justice,  from  its  very  nature,  is  imperative. 
And  indeed  justice  must  be  satisfied  before  mercy  can  operate. 
Hence,  then,  if  the  divine  nature  be  supreme  in  power,  it  is 
impossible  that  the  divine  justice  can  be  defeated.  I  have 
thought  it  needful  thus  far  to  lay  down  a  logical  basis  as  the 
standard  of  admeasurement;  for  if  we  cannot  agree  as  to 
what  justice  really  is,  I  fear  we  shall  have  no  common  stand- 
point from  which  to  view  our  objects,  and  by  which  to  draw 
our  conclusions.  Before  proceeding  further,  then,  I  should 
like  to  hear  whether  you  agree  with  me  as  to  this  prelim- 
inary consideration. 

F.  I  agree  most  thoroughly.  I  agree  in  most  of  what  you 
have  advanced  as  to  the  nature  of  justice ;  and  I  agree  as  to 
your  method  in  laying  down,  ab  initio,  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  what  justice  really  is.  If  anything  be  wanting  in  your 
statement,  I  would  say  the  deficiency  lies,  not  in  that  it  con- 
tains any  error,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  but  in  that  it  fails  duly 
to  trace  the  principle  of  justice  to  its  very  foundations.  But 
perhaps  I  expect  too  much  in  looking  for  this;  because, 
while  philosophers  do  not  vary  much  in  characterising  the 
principles  of  moral  law,  they  have  had  no  small  difficulty  in 
tracing  these  principles  to  their  root.  Hence  it  has  been 
found  more  easy  to  ask  the  question — ^What  is  the  foundation 
of  right  and  wrong?  than  to  answer  it  The  value,  as  I 
think,  of  finding  the  basis  of  morals,  lies  in  this,  that  it  sets 
forth  the  rationale  as  to  the  variety  of  admeasurement  which 
prevails  thereon  in  the  world  at  large.  While  it  is  true  that 
aU  men  have  in  their  thoughts  a  ri^M  and  a  vrr<mg,  the  right 
and  the  wrong  of  one  party  is  not  the  right  and  the  wrong  of 
another;  and  hence  some  have  said  that  there  is  no  rule, 
properly  so,  in  the  human  heart  for  his  guidance.  What  I 
say  is,  that  the  rule  which  each  party  has,  is  a  rule  to  him, ; 
"  whereto  we  have  already  attained  (attained  in  the  know- 
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ledge  of  the  truth)  let  us  mind  the  same  thing."  And  what 
I  further  say  is,  that  the  rule  whereby  any  man  and  every 
man  is  guided,  or  can  be  guided,  in  morals,  depends  on  the 
^twndard  of  right  and  of  wrong  which,  in  his  education,  he 
has  acquired.  Every  man  acquires  a  standard  in  the  exer- 
cise of  judgment;  for  no  judgment  can  be  exercised  apart 
from  a  standard  whereby  to  compare  the  object  on  which 
judgment  is  pronounced.  And  the  reason  why  men  pro- 
nounce differently  in  their  judgments,  is  because  they  have 
acquired  different  standards  of  admeasurement.  You  will 
understand  what  I  mean  by  a  standard  for  judgment,  when  I 
tell  you  that  it  is  the  major  proposition  in  our  systems  of 
logic,  while  the  thing  to  be  judged  of  is  the  minor  proposition. 
Without  a  standard  of  comparison,  there  can  be  no  conclu- 
sions formed.  We  have  not,  in  that  case,  the  power  of  pro- 
nouncing an  opinion,  whether  in  morals  or  in  anything  else. 

Now,  will  you  allow  me  to  say  that  the  judgments  of  right 
and  wrong  in  morals  proceed  from  what  I  call  moral  ideas, 
just  as  the  judgments  of  right  and  wrong,  in  mechanical  con- 
trivances, proceed  from  the  ideas  of  the  mechanism.  As  to 
these  latter,  for  example,  a  carpenter  may  have  to  join  two 
pieces  of  prepared  timber  in  fulfilling  his  purpose  of  making 
a  table  or  a  chair ;  and  every  one  sees  that  there  is  a  right 
and  a  wrong  in  the  adaptation  of  the  parts  to  one  another 
for  this  end.  Whence  comes  the  idea  of  right  and  of  wrong 
here  ?  Why,  surely,  the  idea  of  right  is  the  sense  of  adaptation 
to  the  thing  required ;  and  the  idea  of  wrong  is  tfie  sense  of 
non-adaptation  to  the  thing  required.  In  the  same  way  the 
moral  sense  operates  from  moral  ideas.  But  what  is  a  moral 
idea  f  I  answer,  a  moral  idea  is  one  which  involves  an  object 
capable  of  plea^sure  or  of  pain.  And  as  the  best  state  of  its 
wellbeing  yields  it  most  pleasure  on  the  whole,  and  vice  versd, 
so  tfie  adaptation  to  its  best  wdlbeing  is  the  foundation  of 
moral  right,  the  non-adaptaiion  to  its  lest  estate  is  the  foun- 
dation of  moral  wrong. 

In  a  discussion  like  ours,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  prosecute 
this  question  of  philosophy  farther ;  but  I  believe  that  the 
principle  which  I  have  now  laid  down  is  capable  of  being  illus- 
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trated  in  a  thousand  ways.  If  I  am  not  tedious,  I  might 
venture  to  give  one.  As  to  the  necessity  of  having  a  stand- 
ard of  measurement  in  order  to  a  conclusion,  and  a  correct 
standard  in  order  to  a  correct  conclusion,  suppose  one  man 
has  a  yard  measure  of  thirty-five  inches,  and  another  of 
thirty-six  inches,  and  neither  is  aware  of  the  difference  in 
regard  to  the  standard  employed,  it  is  obvious  that  each  must 
bring  out  a  different  conclusion  as  to  the  r^l  length  of  a 
piece  of  cloth.  Both  cannot  be  right ;  one  at  least  must  be 
wrong.  There  is  no  element  of  morals  so  long  as  the  mere 
measurement  is  confined  to  the  cloth.  But  if  the  one  man 
seUs  it  as  twelve  yards  and  the  other  as  twelve  yards,  it  being 
understood  that  the  price  per  yard  in  each  case  is  the  same, 
it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  moral  wrong  done  to  his  neigh- 
bour by  the  man  who  seUs  as  twelve  yards  what  is  only 
eleven  yards,  in  as  far  as  he  overcharges  the  price  of  a  yard. 
This  is  not  an  adaptation  to  the  best  estate  of  a  neighbour  who 
is  injured  by  the  application  of  a  false  representation.  So 
in  every  case  of  morals,  we  have  something  which  affects  the 
weUheing  of  a  eonsciovs  creature:  adaptation  to  that  well- 
being  is  righty  and  non-adaptation  is  wrong. 

Now  I  come  to  the  question  of  divine  thought  in  the  sub- 
ject of  moral  law.  It  is  obvious,  in  the  first  place,  that  Ood 
knows  what  is  the  best  condition  of  His  creatures.  His  arrange- 
ments in  creation,  therefore,  in  order  to  fulfil  that  last  con- 
dition, are  His  manifestations  of  moral  law.  These  adaptations, 
whereby  the  greatest  happiness  upon  the  whole  is  secured, 
are  the  outlets  of  His  sense  of  the  highest  justice.  And  while, 
in  the  practical  manifestation  of  moral  law,  God  has  com- 
mended all  His  work  to  our  admiration  and  gratitude.  He  has 
also  endowed  man  with  the  power  and  privilege  of  fulfilling 
moral  law  in  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  Himself,  and 
to  the  other  sensitive  creatures  which  are  upon  the  earth; 
and  He  has  made  man  responsible  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prerogative,  in  as  far  as  the  exercise  of  moral  law  is  made  of 
necessity  a  part  of  his  relation  in  the  world.  God  has  given 
to  man  the  ideas  of  truth,  of  justice,  of  propriety,  of  duty, 
and  has  fixed  upon  him,  as  the  very  law  of  his  being,  an 
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adherence  to  these  as  the  facts  of  his  consciousness.  He  has 
an  idea  of  trtUhy  for  example,  when  a  representation  accords 
with  the  original:  he  has  an  idea  of  jvstice,  when  in  any 
application  of  things  affecting  a  sensitive  creature,  the  rela* 
tion  hereof  accords  with  a  true  standard  of  admeasurement  as 
to  the  necessities  of  its  true  wellbeing:  he  has  an  idea  of  pro- 
priety,  when  an  action  accords  with  the  time,  place,  or  persons 
related  to  it :  he  has  an  idea  of  dtUy,  when  aught  stands  to 
him  in  the  relation  of  claivi,  and  therefore  sets  before  him 
a  function  to  which  he  is  ptoperlj  called.  Thus  does  the 
principle  of  morals  arise  in  the  mind  of  every  rational  being ; 
and  such,  I  believe,  are  the  true  grounds  of  morals  as  a  ques- 
tion of  mental  philosophy.^ 

But  while  it  is  needful  duty  to  see  the  rationale  of  moral 
operation  in  the  human  mind,  if  it  can  be  ascertained,  our 
immediate  problem  has  to  deal  with  the  revealed  law  of  Grod, 
as  a  supreme  authority  over  and  above  mere  morals.  He 
who  planted  the  law  of  morals,  as  a  natural  operation  of  the 
human  mind,  has  in  certain  points  given  forth  an  express 
dictum  as  to  His  requirements ;  and  as  the  Supreme  Creator 
and  Grovemor,  He  has  perfect  authority  so  to  do ;  and  that 
authority  is  itself  a  law  to  man.  Man  is  taught  to  believe, 
and  is  bound  to  believe,  that  God's  requirements  are  for  the 
best  estate  of  his  being ;  and  hence  submission  to  the  divine 
will  becomes  the  highest  duty  of  man,  and  disobedience  to 
the  divine  will  a  direct  sin  against  God.  Hence  justice  re- 
quires that,  if  man  perform  the  demands  of  the  divine  law, 
the  promises  which  are  attached  to  performance  be  vouch- 
safed; and  if  man  disobeyed  the  requirements  of  God,  the 
penalty  attached  to  disobedience  be  enforced. 

S.  You  have  gone  more  profoundly  into  the  question  of 
moral?  than  I  anticipated.  I  allow  that  a  more  interesting 
problem  for  solution  can  hardly  be  presented  than  the  root 
and  the  rise  of  morals.  It  is  not  for  us  to  enter  upon  the 
theories  which  have  been  advanced  on  this  head.  I  will  only 
say  that  your  views  are  likely  enough,  when  you  tell  me  that 
all  judgments  come  forth  from  a  comparison  of  the  condition 

^  See  thii  argued  in  *  Profound  Problems/  excursue  xiii,  xiv,  xvii 
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of  the  subject,  with  the  application  of  a  cognate  standard; 
and  that  the  subject  in  morals — ^that  is,  as  affecting  a  sensi- 
tive creature — ^is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  moral  idea  (as 
you  term  it)  having  the  application  to  it  of  something  which, 
when  compared  with  the  cognate  moral  standard,  brings  out 
a  moral  conclusion.  I  think  this  may  be  satisfactorily  de- 
monstrated; and  further,  that  supposing  we  have  a  correct 
apprehension  of  the  idea  which  forms  the  subject  of  judg- 
ment, the  conclusion  we  come  to  must  be  sound  or  otherwise, 
according  to  the  accuracy  of  the  standard  which  we  happen 
to  have  as  the  rule  of  judgment. 

F,  Will  you  kindly  allow  me  here  to  interfere  and  say,  as 
I  follow  you  and  agree  with  you,  that  in  these  circumstances 
God  cannot  absolutely  condemn  a  man,  if  he  fairly  draws  the 
only  conclusions  which  are  available  to  him,  and  follows 
these,  although  the  conclusions  may  not  be  in  absoluteness 
perfectly  sound. 

S,  I  am  not  so  sure  about  this.  If  a  man  draws  conclu- 
sions, which  are  not  the  conclusions  of  God,  you  do  not  mean 
to  tell  me  that  God  is  to  give  the  reward  to  the  man's  con- 
clusions, when  these  do  not  square  with  the  conclusions  of 
God  ?  In  short,  you  surely  do  not  mean  to  say  that  God  is 
to  give  the  award  which  is  due  to  right,  and  to  right  only,  to 
that  which,  in  the  sight  of  God,  is  wrong  ? 

F.  Far  from  it :  you  so  far  misunderstand  me.  What  I 
say  is,  that  God  will  not  award  the  penalty  of  disobedience 
where  there  is  in  reality  no  disobedience.  What  Isay  s, 
that  a  man  will  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  law  of  his 
own  being ;  and  hence,  if  a  man  conforms  to  that  standard  of 
right  which  is  best  available  to  him,  he  will  be  dealt  with 
accordingly,  though  said  conformity  be  far  beneath  the  stand- 
ard which  essentially  belongs  to  God,  and  which  God  has  set 
up.  This  is  simply  a  question  of  divine  light ;  and  it  must  be 
agreed,  I  think,  that  a  man  is  to  be  ''judged  according  to  that 
a  man  hath,  and  not  according  to  what  he  hath  not." 

S.  I  am  not  sure  how  far  I  can  endorse  this.  I  know  that 
the  Bible  reveals  the  fact  of  man's  moral  debasement,  and 
that  this  has  been  manifested  in  the  sin  and  misery  of  the 
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world.  I  know  that  "by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world, 
and  death  by  sin,"  and  that  all  the  world  has  become  guilty  be- 
fore Grod,  and  therefore  under  condemnation.  I  know,  further, 
that  God  attached  life  as  the  award  of  obedience,  and  death 
as  the  award  of  disobedience.  Grod,  in  His  inflexible  justice 
says,  the  law  which  He  has  revealed  to  man  for  his  obedience 
must  be  honoured.  And  now  the  question  (as  it  appears  to 
me)  is  this — Is  it  possible  to  save  the  disobedient  in  a  way 
which  consists  with  the  principle  of  immutable  justice  ? 

F.  I  am  very  glad  you  put  it  in  this  way,  though  your  ques- 
tion is,  after  all,  an  ambiguous  one.  I  might  ask,  by  "  the 
disobedient "  do  you  mean  those  who  once  were  so,  but  are 
so  no  longer  ?  or  do  you  mean  those  who  persistently  remain 
and  continue  disobedient  ?  I  am  ready  to  give  a  categorical 
answer  to  these  questions,  and  to  the  former  I  would  give  an 
affirmative  reply,  and  to  the  latter  a  negative  reply. 

S.  Then  you  make  their  persistency  in  disobedience  the 
hinge  of  their  non-salvation,  and  their  arrestment  in  disobedi- 
ence, or  (we  shall  say)  their  repentance,  the  hinge  on  which 
mercy  can  be  vouchsafed  to  them !  Is  not  this  making  all 
dependent  on  human  working  ?  In  the  first  place,  I  would 
say,  if  salvation  turns  on  this,  what  need  was  there  for  a 
mediator  ?  and  in  the  second  place,  is  it  to  be  said  that  re- 
pentance is  all  the  satisfaction  which  divine  justice  requires 
in  the  positive  obedience  to  divine  law  ? 

F.  I  thought  we  had  all  this  pretty  well  through  hand 
already,  and  I  decline  to  repeat  the  same  thing  over  and  over 
again.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  a  mere  arrestment  of 
a  sinner  as  a  violator  of  the  divine  law  cannot  satisfy  for  a 
positive  fulfilment  of  its  precepts ;  but  if  the  things  of  Jesus 
Christ  conduce  to  both,  first,  by  bringing  the  terrors  of  the 
law  to  bear  upon  a  man,  and  so  causing  him  to  stop  short  in 
disobedience ;  and  second,  in  supplying  the  grace  needful  for 
a  true  obedience,  the  law  is  at  once  honoured  and  satisfied 
according  to  the  light  which  the  man  may  happen  to  have 
received.  In  this  way  God  can  afford  to  be  merciful  to  the 
former  unrighteousness  of  the  man.  Yes ;  because  that  un- 
righteousness no  longer  exists ;  because  the  thing  that  was 
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offensive  is  thus  taken  out  of  the  way.  In  this  way  I  think 
I  can  show  how  mercy  can  be  vouchsafed  toward  man,  har- 
moniously with  the  claims  of  divine  justice.  The  bearings  of 
the  whole  case  are  to  my  mind  simple  and  easy. 

S.  You  are  either  a  wonderful  man,  or  a  self-conceited 
man ;  for  some  of  our  brightest  and  best  intellects  have  ac- 
knowledged that,  on  all  sides,  the  problem  is  encompassed  by 
thorny  aspects,  which  have  defied  their  treatment. 

F.  Assuredly,  my  dear  sir,  nothing  is  so  becoming  as 
humility,  not  only  on  this,  but  on  every  question ;  but  you 
must  excuse  me  saying  that,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
grapple  with  the  question  on  hand,  I,  for  myself,  have  arrived 
at  definite,  and,  as  I  think,  logical  and  simple  conclusions — 
and  what  is  more,  I  believe  scriptural  conclusions ;  and  you 
must  not  prevent  me  saying  what  I  believe,  and  uttering  what 
I  feel ;  and  this  without  the  most  distant  reference  to  giant 
intellects,  towering  far  beyond  anything  which  belongs  to  me, 
but  whose  standpoint  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  solve 
what  to  them  in  the  circumstances  was  insoluble.  All  de- 
pends upon  our  finding  the  key  which  applies  to  all  the 
intricacies  of  the  lock.  When  that  is  done,  any  plain  man 
may  apply  the  key  and  try  whether  it  fits  or  not. 

S.  We  shall  not  dispute  as  to  this.  The  point,  after  all,  is 
whether  yours  is  the  true  key  whereby  the  Scripture  doctrine 
of  the  atonement  can  be  duly  opened.  I  am  not  unwilling  to 
put  the  problem  thus :  Given  man,  as  disobeying  the  law,  and 
exposing  himself  to  death  thereby;  and  given  Ood,  as  the  Lord 
and  sowrce  of  the  law,  as  Himsdf  bound  thereto,  as  the  law  of 
righteousness,  having  a  disposition  to  spare  man  from  death : 
How,  in  our  con^ception,  and  according  to  our  available  know- 
ledge,  was  it  possible  for  Chd  to  effect  His  benevolent  end  f  There 
is  no  disputing  the  fact,  on  Scripture  principles,  that  "  sin  has 
entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin."  Now,  whatever  is 
actual  in  redemption  was  of  course  possible  to  the  eye  of  Grod. 
Hence  no  solution  can  be  true  which  does  not  correspond  with 
the  facts  of  redemption.  I  agree  with  you  in  believing  that 
the  subject  of  inquiry  is  within  the  range  of  human  thought ; 
but  only  with  this  proviso,  that  we  have  the  written  revela- 
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tion  of  God  unfolding  His  own  attributes,  and  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  His  moral  government.  No  attribute  of  God  can  be 
compromised,  and  no  principles  of  His  moral  government  can 
be  set  aside  in  the  mode  of  accomplishing  this  end.  I  think 
we  may  lay  hold  of  this  as  an  a  priori  maxim,  which  cannot 
be  gainsaid. 

Now,  what  do  we  'find  ?  We  find  that  God  has  taken  a 
most  extraordinary  course,  involving  stupendous  cost,  for  the 
recovery  of  man.  The  humiliation,  suffering,  and  death  of  the 
Son  of  God  was  necessary  in  order  that  He  might  be  the  Prince 
and  the  Saviour  of  men.  Why,  then,  were  these  necessary,  if 
not  to  displace  the  obstructions  to  salvation  ?  Therefore  these 
were  necessary — ^that  is,  the  passion  and  death  of  Christ  were 
necessary — as  the  great  outlay  devised  by  the  will  of  God. 
If  Christ  shed  His  blood  for  the  remission  of  sins — ^if  Christ 
came  to  do  what  the  law  could  not  do,  and  offered  Himself, 
because  the  blood  of  animals  could  not  take  away  sins — ^and 
if  He  suffered  and  rose  that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins 
might  be  preached  in  His  name  among  all  nations — ^if  He  was 
made  a  propitiation,  that  God  might  be  just  and  the  justifier 
of  him  who  belie veth  in  Jesus, — then  the  mediation  of 
Christ,  delivering  man  from  sin,  must  have  been  the  means 
which  God  adopted  to  evercome  some  hindrance  to  the  well- 
being  of  man  which  the  benevolence  of  God  desired.  Some- 
thing seemed  necessary  to  be  done  affecting  our  judicial  rela- 
tion to  God,  in  order  to  the  removal  of  the  bar  of  guilt.  We 
cannot  understand  how  the  polluted  could  be  purified  without 
first  settling  how  guilt  could  be  cancelled — guilt  being  a  bar 
to  subjective  holiness  as  well  as  to  pardon.  The  point  in  dis- 
pute is  not  whether  God  saved  man  by  some  particular  means, 
but  whether  he  had  need  of  any  means  for  that  end ;  and  if 
80,  the  inquiry  is,  What  was  this  means  ?  Facing  this  great 
question,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  God  has  not  left  us 
in  darkness;  and  therefore  we  say — God  can  and  does  forgive 
stny  on  the  ground  of  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  the  Divine-human 
Christ,  yet  on  suck  conditions  as  consist  unth  the  free  agency  of 
fnan» 

Let  me  for  a  moment  speak  of  Christ's  sufferings,    I  regard 
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them  as  the  basis  of  human  salvation ;  for  His  death  is  in- 
cluded in  them  (Luke  xxiv.  26).  Whatever  may  be  the  theo- 
logical import  of  Christ's  sufferings,  they  are  the  core  in  His 
mediation.  They  presuppose  the  incarnation.  The  resurreJC- 
tion  had  no  virtue  of  its  own  to  redeem  the  worid ;  but  it 
stamped  Christ's  sufferings  with  divine  approval  for  their  aton- 
ing purpose.  Salvation  is  never  ascribed  to  the  incarnation, 
teaching,  miracles,  moral  character,  or  resurrection  of  Christ, 
as  it  is  to  His  sufferings  and  death  (Eom.  v.  10 ;  Heb.  ii.  10, 
15 ;  1  Peter  i.  11,  18,  19).  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
shift  the  centre  of  atonement  from  the  death  to  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ.  The  resurrection,  I  allow,  confirmed  the  atone- 
ment ;  but  are  we  to  take  the  confirmation  for  the  thing  itself  ? 
"  To  know  the  power  of  His  resurrection "  is  to  realise  the 
blessing  of  atonement.  Jesus  traces  the  remission  of  sin  to 
its  procuring  cause,  in  that  He  points  to  His  "  blood  shed," 
and  His  "  body  given,"  which  Paul  renders  His  "  body  broken." 
Apart  from  the  sufferings,  the  resurrection  would  lose  its  value. 
If  it  were  not  true,  the  alleged  virtue  of  His  death  must  vanish ; 
but  if  true,  then  it  demonstrates  that  God  has  accepted  the  one 
offering  for  sins.  Hence  salvation  is,  in  some  way,  due  to  the 
sufferings  of  our  Saviour  (Heb.  ix.  14 ;  Acts  xiiL  38 ;  1  Cor. 
XV.  3,  4 ;  1  Peter  iii.  16-18). 

Now,  will  you  allow  me  to  speak  of  the  question  of  guilt? 
I  cannot  speak  of  a  transfer  of  character  from  the  sinner  to 
our  Lord;  for  that  is  alike  repugnant  to  revelation  and  to 
reason :  but  the  effects  may  be  transferred.  Hence  the  possi- 
bility of  one  person  bearing  the  guilt  of  another,  when,  in 
point  of  fact,  he  bare  only  the  effect  of  it.  Hence  guilt,  as  be- 
longing to  Christ,  means  liability  to  punishment  He  is  not 
in  the  position  of  having  committed  the  trespass,  but  of  hav- 
ing to  answer  for  it.  It  presupposes  that  wrong  has  been 
done,  and  denotes  obligation  to  suffer  the  penalty.  It  is  anal- 
ogous to  the  owing  of  a  debt.  As  one  may  assume  the  liabil- 
ity to  pay  a  debt  contracted  by  another,  so  Christ  assumed 
the  liability  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  violated  law  in  the 
case  of  another.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Pharisees  denoted 
the  obligation  to  suffer  capital  punishment  by  saying,  He  is 
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gvMty  of  deaih  (ei/o^o^).  Our  Lord  uses  the  same  word,  as 
translated  "  in  danger  of  " — ^that  is,  liahle  to — "  the  judgment," 
"  the  council,"  and  "  hell  jfire."  Guilty  in  this  sense  Christ 
could  not  be ;  but  to  be  guilty  in  the  sense  of  undertaking 
the  obligation  of  another  implies  no  impossibility.  Is  it  not 
matter  of  history  that  parents  have  sometimes  been  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  crimes  of  their  children  ?  and  loyal  fellow- 
citizens  for  the  rebellion  of  their  fellow-subjects?  Judah's 
proposal  to  be  a  prisoner  in  Egypt,  instead  of  the  supposed 
delinquent,  had  it  been  carried  out,  as  it  might  have  been, 
would  have  implied  a  transfer  to  Judah  of  Benjamin's  respon- 
sibility to  justice. 

I  come  now  to  the  third  point  of  my  argument,  to  show 
that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  penal.  There  is  a  sense  in 
which  all  suffering  is  penal.  Sin  brought  death  into  the 
world  and  all  our  woe.  Many  sufferers  stand  but  remotely 
connected  with  wrong-doing ;  yet  it  may  be  shown  that  all 
suffering  is  the  offspring  of  moral  wrong  somewhere.  Some 
have  supposed  that  God  could  not  create  a  universe  without 
suffering.  I  do  not  say  this  by  any  means ;  but  this  I  say, 
that  there  is  a  connection  between  sin  and  suffering,  in  such 
a  way  that  the  world-wide  suffering  of  our  humanity  is  not 
so  much  the  necessary  consequence  of  sin,  as  that  it  is  the 
divine  penalty  of  sin — ^that  is,  that  it  is  merited  by  sin.  If 
it  were  otherwise,  the  moral  subject  might  fairly  challenge 
the  justice  of  the  divine  government,  which  irresistibly  lays 
upon  him  undeserved  pains ;  and  it  might  be  asked,  why  he 
should  be  required  to  suffer  in  excess  of  his  due  ?  Is  it  to  be 
said  that  the  divine  Legislator  i&  overruled  by  the  necessary 
powers  of  nature,  enforcing,  on  His  disobedient  creatures,  more 
evil  than  He  willed,  or  than  they  deserved  ?  The  mind  of 
the  Christian  is  fain  to  escape  from  such  conclusions,  and  to 
fall  back  into  this ;  that  under  the  perfect  government  of  God, 
all  suffering  is  mediately  or  immediately  the  penal  effect  of 
sin. 

This  view  neither  excludes  chastisement  nor  confounds  it 
with  punishment.  It  may  be  said  that  all  chastisement  is 
punishment,  but  all  punishment  is  not  chastisement.    Chas- 
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tisement  implies  discipline,  but  all  punishment  is  not  discip- 
line. Punishment  is  used  as  chastisement ;  but  if  no  suffer- 
ing could  be  used  as  chastisement,  which  was  at  the  same 
time  the  penal  result  of  sin,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  could 
be  available.  An  individual's  sufferings  may  be  consistent 
with  his  own  Christian  holiness,  and  yet  be  the  result  of 
another  person's  sin.  Hence  I  say  that  much  of  the  tem- 
poral suffering,  incurred  by  the  sin  of  the  first  Adam,  and 
atoned  for  by  the  second,  is  turned  by  divine  wisdom  into 
useful  discipline  for  probationary  man ;  but  is,  nevertheless,  a 
part  of  the  final  effects  of  that  sin.  While  it  is  plain  that 
the  penalty  of  one  person's  sin  may  fall  upon  the  innocent,  as 
in  the  case  of  Christ,  the  sacred  word  shows  that  Christ's 
sufferings  stood  specially  in  direct  penal  relation  to  the  sin  of 
man,  as  a  race. 

F.  You  have  offered  grounds  for  much  controversy  in  the 
lengthy  statements  which  you  have  now  made.  A  good  deal  of 
the  subject  has  already  been  taken  through  hand,  and  I  would 
fain  do  as  little  as  possible  in  the  way  of  mere  repetition.  Let 
me  try  to  follow  your  argument.  You  lay  your  foundation 
sufficiently  well,  when  you  say  that,  in  the  first  place,  man  is 
a  sinner,  and  thereby  incurs  the  wages  of  death ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  that  God  has  a  disposition  to  save  him  from  death, 
if  He  could  do  so,  in  consistency  with  his  own  law.  I  think 
such  is  the  English  of  your  proposition.  I,  however,  go  a 
little  more  minutely  into  the  question,  and  say  that  a  state  of 
sin  is  a  state  of  death  ;  for  a  state  of  sin  is  a  state,  ^tto  tanto,  of 
alienation  from  God ;  and  this  alienation  is  deadness  to  God, 
in  as  far  as  there  is  thereby  a  want  of  the  presence  of  God  in 
the  soul,  and  consequently  a  want  of  the  life  of  God  in  the 
soul.  I  think  this  view  is  not  sufficiently  considered.  You 
speak  of  exposure  to  the  consequences  of  disobedience :  you 
do  not  seem  to  note  that  there  is  a  vast  distinction  between  a 
state  of  sin  and  a  state  of  disobedience.  The  law  of  Moses 
recognised  the  distinction  as  a  very  material  one,  when  it 
appointed  »'7i-offerings  as  such,  and  ^re^osa-offerings  as  such. 

What  was,  and  what  is  the  distinction  ?  The  distinction 
was  that  sin,  as  such,  was  a  condition  of  derangement  in  the 
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system,  under  which  the  soul  of  man  was  subject  to  constant 
assaults,  contrary  to  the  law  of  God — and  indeed  under  which 
the  spirit  of  God  had  no  freedom  to  operate  on  the  soul ;  and 
that  trespass^  as  such,  was  the  act  of  formal  disdbedience,  by 
expressly  running  counter  to  the  commands  of  God,  in  the 
Ufa  You  seem  to  me  to  make  no  distinction ;  but  I  hold  we 
are  obliged  to  make  it,  for  it  lies  at  the  root  of  our  being,  and 
when  understood,  explains  much  of  the  situation  in  which  we 
stand  before  God ;  while,  without  doubt,  it  is  a  point  of  pro- 
minent consideration  in  the  eye  of  God  Himself.  Without  the 
recognition  of  this  distinction,  we  fail  to  discriminate  what  is 
absolutely  essential  to  a  true  analysis  of  this  great  subject.  We 
say,  then,  that  there  may  be  a  state  of  sin  without  trespass  or 
disobedience,  though  there  can  be  no  trespass  or  disobedience, 
but  what  implies  a  state  of  sin,  as  the  source  out  of  which  the 
trespass  proceeds.  The  fountain  of  sin,  however,  may  exist, 
without  a  course  or  opening  for  it  into  the  soul ;  or  rather,  in 
forcing  its  way  into  the  soul,  for  manifestation  in  the  heart 
and  life,  it  may  be  interrupted.  And  consequently,  while  sin 
exists  in  the  carnal  part  as  the  spring  of  evil,  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  no  trespass  or  act  of  disobedience  exists  in,  as  mani- 
festing its  living  prevalence  by  reason  of  a  counteracting  in- 
fluence over,  the  soul.  I  regret  that  no  small  confusion  of 
thought  exists  generally  on  this  head ;  and  it  will  be  difScult 
to  cure  the  misapprehensions  which  exist,  so  long  as  the  word 
sin  is  employed  to  signify,  not  merely  tficU  condition  wherein 
lies  the  sawree  orfovmiain  of  our  corruption,  but  also  that  de- 
monstration which  shows  tliefact  of  our  corruption.  It  cannot 
be  wondered  at,  if  the  distinction  between  sin  and  trespass  is 
ignored,  that  no  real  attempt  should  have  been  made  to  search 
into  the  very  ground  on  which  the  motives  of  sin  are  gener- 
ated, and  the  impulses  to  sin  are  begotten,  as  distinguished 
from  the  arena  on  which  sin  is  manifested,  as  it  is  on  the  plat- 
form of  disobedience.  This  seems  (and  I  think  unfortunately) 
to  be  a  field  on  which  theologians  have  yet  to  enter ;  but  how 
can  they  enter,  if  mental  philosophers  have  never  prepared 
the  way  ?  The  latter  have  wrangled  continuously,  and  will 
wrangle  till  "  the  crack  of  doom/'  so  long  as  they  lay  at  the 
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foundation  an  a  priori  ego  as  the  foundation  of  the  me  ;  and 
in  wrangling,  they  will  continue  to  place,  not  one  scheme  of 
philosophy  as  against  another,  but  every  scheme  of  philosophy 
against  itself,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  destroy  the  very 
foundations  on  which  a  true  theology  can  be  systematically, 
I  should  say  scientifically,  built  up,  in  relation  to  the  great 
question  of  sin,  and  the  remedy  whereby  sin  is  to  be  put 
away,  and  righteousness  is  to  be  substituted,  and  man  is  to 
be  regenerated  and  recovered. 

But  let  me  follow  your  argument  as  you  have  advanced  it 
I  can  cordially  quote  your  words,  and  sjiy, "  no  solution  of  the 
problem  can  be  true  which  does  not  accord  with  the  facts  of 
redemption."  I  may  have  by-and-by  to  press  your  attention 
to  this  sound  maxim ;  and  your  own  words  further,  that  "  no 
attribute  of  God  can  be  compromised,  and  no  principles  of  His 
moral  government  upset,  by  the  mode  in  which  redemption  is 
efiFected."  Let  us  note  this,  and  see  whether  "  the  hindrance  " 
you  speak  of  to  man's  salvation  was  taken  away,  or  could 
have  been  taken  away,  by  the  mere  fact  of  imposing  suffering 
on  Christ.  Observe,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  contradict  what 
you  say — ^viz.,  that  "the  humiliation,  suffering,  and 'death  of 
the  Son  of  God  were  necessary  in  order  that  He  might  be  the 
Prince  and  the  Saviour  of  men."  Not  only  do  I  say  this,  but 
emphatically  I  hold,  that  Jesus  Christ  could  not  have  been  a 
Saviour,  apart  from  His  humiliation  and  suffering  and  death. 
But  do  I  therefore  hold  with  you,  that  the  mere  "  passion  "  or 
suffering  of  Christ,  or  more  especially,  that  the  fact  of  those 
terrible  sufferings  which  He  endured  upon  the  cross,  and 
which  ended  in  death,  were  in  themselves,  and  by  themselves, 
the  plea  on  which  we  are  redeemed  ?  I  believe  no  such  thing. 
It  may  take  some  pains  to  eradicate  this  terribly  mistaken 
notion ;  but  it  has  to  be  eradicated ;  and  it  will  be,  if  the 
world  is  ever  to  understand  the  principles  of  its  own  re- 
demption. 

You  speak  of  ''  something  being  done,  affecting  our  judicial 
relation  to  God,  in  order  to  the  removal  of  the  bar  of  guilt ; " 
and  you  go  on  to  say  that  you  "  cannot  understand  how  the 
polluted  could  be  purified,  without  first  settling  the  question^ 
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"  How  guilt  could  be  cancelled."  And  as  a  reason  for  this, 
you  tell  me  that  '*  guilt  is  a  bar  to  subjective  holiness,  as  well 
as  to  pardon."  There  is  a  deep  truth  in  what  you  say,  deeper, 
I  apprehend,  than  you  seem  to  be  aware  of ;  and  yet  I  cannot, 
for  a  single  moment,  ^ree  with  you  that  guilt  can  be  removed 
by  proxy.  I  hold  most  profoundly  that  the  polluted  could  not 
be  purified  but  by  the  removal  of  the  pollution  from  its  place. 
I  hold  that  it  was  truly  seen  in  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ  how 
guilt  could  be  cancelled,  and  the  fact  of  cancelling  guilt  was 
truly,  effectually,  and  practically  realised  by  the  mission  and 
work  of  Jesus  Christ  on  our  earth.  But  I  do  not  hold  with 
you  that  this  fact  at  all  changed  our  judicial  relation  to 
God,  further  than  this,  that  it  constituted  the  beginning  of 
a  new  process  of  atonement  for  man.  On  the  contrary,  our 
judicial  relation  to  God  as  sinners  stands  now,  as  it  ever  stood 
from  the  beginning,  as  a  state  of  condemnation.  There  is  no 
escape  from  condemnation  unless  we  are  "in  Christ  Jesus, 
and  walk,  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit."  Till  this 
is  the  case  (cmd  this  can  be  the  case  only  when  we  ar^  believers 
receiving  His  righteousness),  we  are  judicially  in  condemnation. 
It  is  to  me  a  delusion  to  say  that  our  judicial  relation  to  Grod 
can  be  altered,  unless  by  the  application  of  Christ  to  us,  which 
application  we  have  in  our  "  effectual  calling."  Christ,  how- 
ever, having  exemplified  how  that  which  is  polluted  could  be 
purified,  and  consequently,  how  guilt  could  be  cancelled  (for  it 
is  impossible  to  speak  of  the  cancelling  of  guilt  unless  by  its 
being  purged  away).  He  laid  the  foundation  for  the  application 
of  the  scheme  hereby  inaugurated,  in  order  to  the  regeneration 
and  restoration  of  mankind. 

I  agree,  then,  with  your  premises  as  stating  a  doctrine,  but 
'I  do  not  agree  with  your  process  whereby  you  reach  a  con- 
clusion. I  do  not  agree  that  the  mere  objective  fact  of 
Christ's  work,  showing  the  cancelling  of  guilt,  cancels  y<mr 
guilt  or  my  guilt,  unless  the  self-same  process,  whereby  alone 
guilt  comes  to  be  in  truth  cancelled,  comes  also  to  be  effectu- 
ally applied  to  you  or  to  me.  If  so,  then  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  pardon  without  faith  (!),  a  dogma  which  I  deny.  Nay, 
more  ludicrous  still,  it  comes  to  this,  that  you  say  guilt  is 
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cancelled,  while,  as  a  fact,  it  ia  clear  it  is  not  cancelled.  Yes ; 
and  we  are  found  praying  that  in  our  case  it  ina7  be  cancelled, 
while  yet,  doctrinally,  we  are  holding  forth  that  it  is  already 
cancelled.  Your  finding,  then,  that  "  God  can  and  does  forgive 
sin,  on  the  ground  of  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  the  Divine- 
human  Christ,''  is  not  my  finding.  And  why  you  should  add, 
''  on  such  conditions  as  consist  with  the  free  agency  of  man," 
I  cannot  understand ;  for  what  had  man  to  do,  as  betwixt  God 
and  Christ,  in  this  matter  ?  Why,  nothing  whatever  1  Christ 
fulfilled  perfectly  on  the  earth  the  covenant  which  He  had 
made  with  the  Father  before  appearing  on  earth,  (a  covenant, 
as  I  understand  it,  that,  He  coming  into  our  world  as  man,  and 
standing  incarnate  before  God  in  the  name  of  man,  as  one 
therefore  amenable  to  the  law  of  God  prescribed  to  man.  He 
had  to  submit  to  all  its  penalty  imposed  on  man,  and  so 
claim  its  reward,  as  being  perfectly  righteous  in  the  sight  of 
heaven ;  and  hence  would  hereby  have  the  prerogative  of  con- 
ferring that  Holy  Spirit  from  Himself,  which  would  make 
many  "joint-heirs  with  Himself  "  of  His  death,  of  His  life,  and 
of  His  glory) ;  and  in  fulfilling  this  covenant,  we  are  told  that, 
**  of  the  people  there  was  none  with  Him."  This  part  of  the 
scheme  was  wholly  and  purely  objective  to  us. 

As  regards  man's  free  agency,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  it 
does  not  come  into  play  at  alL  Ordinary  man  had  no  share 
in  what  Christ  was  accomplishing,  in  order  to  lay  the  "  founda- 
tion" of  salvation  for  the  children  of  men.  I  should  like  to 
say  something  on  the  subject  of  man's  free  agency,  in  addition 
to  what  I  have  formerly  advanced  on  this  head ;  but  this  is 
not  the  place,  and  here  I  shall  let  it  alone.  The  place  to 
introduce  it  is,  in  bringing  man  into  a  state  of  salvation,  by 
the  application  of  that  redemption  which  Christ  hath  pur- 
chased for  us,  and  which  He  hath  so  wonderfully  exemplified 
in  His  own  person. 

But  let  me  now  take  up  the  several  branches  of  thought 
which  you  have  set  forth  as  the  special  elements  of  atonement 
in  satisfying  divine  justice.  The  first  element  which  you 
introduce  is  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  You  tell  me  that  you 
"  regard  these  as  the  basis  of  human  salvation."    If  I  mistake 
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not,  you  referred  to  Luke  xxiv.  26,  where  we  find  that  Christ, 
in  the  journey  to  Emmaus,  said  to  the  disciples,  '*  Ought  not 
Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things,  and  to  enter  into  His^ 
glory  ? "  Do  these  words  intimate  to  us  that  His  sufferings, 
as  such,  were  the  basis  of  salvation?  Nothing  of  the  sort. 
The  sufferings  of  Christ  were  without  doubt  the  hard  ex- 
periences which  He  endured  in  working  out  human  salvation ; 
and  in  a  sense  you  may  call  them  the  penalty  He  paid  in 
achieving  this  result,  simply  because  this  result  was  not 
obtainable  without  encountering  them.  But  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  counted  nothing  more  in  the  achievement,  than  the 
weariness  of  the  day  labourer  in  the  work  of  building  a  house, 
or  the  twinges  of  the  sufferer  in  extracting  a  tooth.  A  surgeon 
performs  the  operation  of  amputating  a  diseased  limb,  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  patient  may  well  be  referred  to  as  descriptive 
of  the  fact  of  such  an  operation ;  but  who  would  say  that  the 
sufferings  were  the  foundation  of  the  man's  redemption  from 
the  gangrene  which  would  have  destroyed  him,  had  it  been 
allowed  to  remain  ?  In  ordinary  popular  language,  it  might 
be  said,  and  would  be  said,  that  the  sufferings  referred  to 
saved  him;  but  everybody  would  understand  notwithstand- 
ing, that  it  was  the  amputation  of  the  diseased  part  which 
saved  him,  and  that  the  sufferings  were  simply  descriptive  of 
the  penalty  of  pain,  which  he  paid  in  undergoing  this  abstrac- 
tion of  a  limb.  Surely  such  an  illustration  is  enough  to  show 
you  what  place  the  sufferings  of  Christ  held  in  the  great  and 
glorious  work  which  he  undertook  and  fulfilled.  That  work 
was  literally  the  putting  away  of  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
body  of  sin,  which  He  took  for  the  purposes  of  redemption ; 
and  the  sufferings  which  He  endured,  were  but  the  torments 
which  were  inevitable  in  carrying  out  the  process  of  extrica- 
tion to  the  bitter  end. 

I  ought  to  notice  that  you  confound  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
as  one  and  the  same  with  His  death,  for  you  say  ''  they  are 
aptly  represented  by  His  death."  Here  I  must  detect  a 
grievous  error.  The  sufferings  of  Christ  were  one  thing ;  the 
death  of  Christ,  which  was  accomplished  through  suffering, 
was  quite  another  thing.    And  it  is  here  therefore,  perhaps. 
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that  I  ought  to  enter  upon  the  distinction,  and  make  it 
obvious,  why  it  was  essential  that  Christ  should  die,  while 
the  process  of  dying  could  not  be  effected  otherwise  than 
through  suffering.  Why  was  it  indispensable  that  Christ 
shotUd  die?  I  answer,  because  he  took  to  Himself  our  human 
body  of  sin,  that  human  body  which  is  characterised  as  ''the 
offspring  of  Abraham,"  "  the  seed  of  David,"  "  our  flesh  and 
blood/'  What  was  the  sentence  pronounced  on  man  when 
sin  was  contracted  ?  It  was  death.  "  In  the  day  thou  eatest 
thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die."  What  did  this  threat  imply  ? 
It  implied  that  the  only  atonement  man  could  make  for  his 
sinfulness  was  death.  And  what  was  death  in  these  circum* 
stances?  First  of  all,  it  was  the  death  of  the  soul,  as  no 
longer  'alive  to  God ;  it  was  the  death  of  the  soul,  as  become 
a  mere  creature  of  the  flesh ;  it  was  the  death  of  the  soul  as 
deprived  of  the  Spirit,  and  consequently  as  deprived  of  com- 
munion with  God :  and  again,  it  was  the  death  of  the  body, 
as  the  body  of  sinful  flesh, — the  body  that  had  usurped  do* 
minion  in  the  soul, — ^the  body  whose  cravings  prevailed  in 
the  soul,  and  led  the  soul  away  from  God.  Had  the  body  not 
been  doomed  to  die,  sin,  as  regards  the  body,  could  not  have 
been  destroyed.  Death  was,  in  its  final  aspects,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  body  of  sin.  The  proclamation  of  death,  then,  to 
the  body  of  sinful  flesh,  was  the  inexorable  law  of  heaven ; 
and  if  God  should  "  send  His  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful 
flesh,"  there  was  no  alternative  but  that  tins,  body  of  sin  must 
die.  And  in  Christ's  case,  it  was  made  to  die  in  the  most 
effectual  manner ;  for  "  He  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh  "  when 
He  "  abolished  the  enmity  in  His  flesh,"  and  thereby  became 
"  a  faithful  high  priest  to  God,"  in  sacrificing  the  things  which 
offended  God.  And  not  only  did  Christ,  in  His  lifetime,  "  do 
cures  to-day,  to-morrow,  and  the  third  day,"  when  one  would 
think  nothing  more  remained  to  be  done,  but  He  carried  out 
to  the  uttermost  the  penalty  denounced  against  sin,  that 
death  should  befall  the  body  of  sin;  and  consequently.  He  sub- 
mitted to  have  that  body  put  to  death.  That  it  should  have 
been  put  to  death  in  so  atrocious  a  manner,  did  not,  so  far  as 
I  am  able  to  apprehend  the  great  question  of  atonement,  make 
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the  atonement  one  whit  more  complete  than  otherwise  it 
would  have  been.  It  behoved  Christ  to  die  to  complete  the 
work  which  He  had  begun  and  so  successfully  had  carried  on. 
But  the  whole  business  of  crucifixion,  in  its  ignominy  and 
painfulness,  was  only  the  device  of  the  devil  in  order  to 
induce  Christ  to  seek  escape  from  death.  We  find  as  a  fact, 
that  the  ordeal  was  made  so  grievous,  that  Jesus  winced  under 
it,  and  prayed  that  He  might  be  permitted  to  escape  from  it. 
Escape  from  dying  He  could  not,  because  the  body  which  had 
constituted  the  root  of  sinfulness,  must  fulfil  the  sentence 
pronounced  from  the  beginning  against  it,  so  that  the  blood 
which  is  the  life  of  the  body  might  be  stagnated,  and  all  the 
motions  of  the  body,  and  their  emotions,  therefore,  of  sin, 
might  be  terminated  for  ever.  But  when  He  saw  death  com- 
ing upon  Him  in  so  frigMfid  a  form,  and  therefore  coming  so 
unmeritedly  upon  Him,  he  resiled  from  such  an  ordeal,  and 
cried  out, ''  Father,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me."  As  to  the 
full  efficiency  of  His  work,  it  was  not  at  all  needful  that  He 
should  be  thus  tortured  in  dying ;  but  had  Christ  gone  out  of 
the  way  from  any  possible  ordeal  which  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  Him  in  the  exposure  to  the  enmity  of  the  devil  and  his 
emissaries,  He  would,  in  that  case,  have  been  only  playing 
into  the  hands  of  the  Evil  One,  who  would  have  rejoiced  that, 
after  all,  the  work  of  absolutely  putting  away  sin  had  not 
been  perfectly  completed. 

I  cannot  now  go  through  all  the  points  you  have  touched 
upon,  when  you  say  "  salvation  is  never  ascribed  to  the  incar- 
nation, teaching,  miracles,  moral  character,  or  resurrection  of 
Christ,  as  it  is  ascribed  to  His  sufferings  and  death."  It  is 
quite  true  that  salvation  cannot  be  ascribed  to  these  per  se ; 
but  while  salvation  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  mere  fact  of  in- 
carnation, there  could  have  been  no  salvation  without  incarna- 
tion^ in  as  far  as  there  could  have  been  no  sacrifice  of  sin 
without  incarnation.  It  is  quite  true  that  salvation  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  the  mere  facts  of  the  '*  teaching,  miracles,  moral 
character,  or  resurrection  of  Christ,"  but  assuredly  without 
these,  how  should  we  have  known  that  Christ  is  a  Saviour  ? 
Without  these,  what  certificate  should  we  have  had  of  Christ's 
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work,  or  of  the  Father's  satisfaction  with  His  achievement  ? 
All  these  ingredients  were  essentials  in  the  accomplishment  of 
His  work  of  putting  away  sin,  and  of  bringing  in  righteous- 
ness as  the  characteristic  of  human  will  and  volition  in  the 
framework  of  humanity.  I  have  already  dwelt  sufficiently 
long  on  these  topics,  and  shall  not  therefore  repeat  them 
here. 

Let  us,  then,  proceed  to  your  next  department  of  thought  in 
the  great  question  of  atonement — ^viz.,  ChiUt  This  is  a  most 
important  point;  and  allow  me  to  say,  I  do  not  think  you 
have  done  the  subject  half  justice.  You  say  that  "  the  notion 
of  character,  transferred  from  the  sinner  to  our  Lord,  is  alike 
repugnant  to  revelation  and  to  reason,"  but  you  add, "  the 
effects  may  be  transferred";  and  I  think  you  told  us  on  a 
former  occasion  that  "the  transfer  of  guilt  was  manifestly 
symbolised  as  that  of  punishment,**  If  you  will  excuse  me 
saying  so,  I  must  indicate  to  you  that  I  think  all  this  is 
calculated  to  give  a  perverted  view  of  Christ's  person,  and  of 
Christ's  province  and  position,  when  brought  into  the  world. 
I  agree  with  the  sentiment  properly  contained  in  the  expres- 
sion you  have  used,  that  the  transference  of  the  sinner's  char- 
acter to  our  Lord  is  alike  repugnant  to  revelation  and  to 
reason.  Christ  was  not  in  the  remotest  sense  a  sinner  as 
such ;  and  yet  He  was  "  made  sin."  There  no  manifestation 
of  sin  in  Christ;  and  yet  He  was  "made  sin."  There  was  no 
development  of  sin  in  any  form  whatever  permitted  for  a 
moment  in  Christ ;  and  yet  He  was  "  made  sin."  His  soul 
gave  no  outlet  whatever  to  sin,  and  no  harbourage  whatever 
to  sin ;  and  yet  He  was  "  made  sin.*'  His  soul  was  under  the 
leading  of  the  divine  Spirit,  of  which  He  had  unsparing 
possession,  and  as  such  could  not  be  tinged  with  sin ;  and  yet 
He  was  "  made  sin.*'  How  is  all  this  explained  ?  I  explain 
it  by  saying  that,  having  the  body  of  our  sinful  flesh.  He  was 
subjected  to  the  attacks  of  sin  from  the  flesh,  and  through 
these  to  the  assaults  of  the  world,  on  which  the  living  body 
of  our  flesh  is  dependent;  and  through  these,  again,  to  the 
temptations  of  the  devil,  who  would  have  Him  to  eat  bread 
when  the  Father  restrained  Him  from  eating;  who  would 
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have  Him  presume  upon  the  protection  of  God,  in  ways  to 
which  God  had  not  called  Him ;  and  who  would  have  Him  to 
take  the  kingship  of  the  world  as  the  devil  had  it,  instead 
of  from  God's  hands.  Had  not  Christ  been  clothed  in  the 
body  of  our  flesh  and  blood,  these  temptations  had  not  so 
much  as  touched  Him,  and  could  not  in  the  least  have  affected 
Him ;  but  as  it  was.  He  was  subject  to  the  influences  thus 
brought  to  bear  upon  Him;  these  influences  laid  hold  of 
Him,  and  He  felt  them  as  influences,  to  which  He  might 
possibly  give  way,  and  to  which  without  doubt  He  would 
have  given  way,  had  He  not  been  encompassed  by  the  grace 
and  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  the  divine  panoply  of 
His  souL  As  it  was,  He  felt  the  power  of  the  inducements 
bearing  upon  Him,  but  He  felt  also  that  to  yield  to  them 
would  be  the  admission  of  sin  into  His  soul,  and  the  commis- 
sion of  sin  in  His  life.  Accordingly,  all  these  cravings  to 
sin  were  repudiated;  and  so  throughout  the  whole  of  His 
career  "  in  Him  was  no  sin " :  "  He  did  no  sin,  neither  was 
guile  found  in  His  mouth  " :  **  He  was  tempted  in  all  points 
like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin  " :  "  He  knew  no  sin,"  in  the 
sense  of  being  an  abettor  of  sin :  ''  He  was  holy,  harmless,  xm- 
defiled,  and  separate  from  sinners." 

I  support  every  phrase,  therefore,  in  Scripture  which  pro- 
claims the  sinlessness  of  Christ,  and  yet  I  say  He  was  "  made 
sin."  He  was  "  made  sin "  when  He  "  became  flesh."  Our 
flesh  is  "  the  flesh  of  sin  " ;  and  Christ  was  made  our  flesh. 
**  Forasmuch  as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood, 
Jesus  likewise  took  part  [partook,  shared]  in  the  same."  And 
this,  we  are  told  He  did,  "  that  He  might  be  a  merciful  and 
faithful  high  priest  in  things  pertaining  unto  God."  This 
subject  has  not  been  investigated,  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  as  it 
is  capable  of  being ;  and  if  it  were  clearly  understood,  as  I 
have  before  now  endeavoured  to  explain,  that  the  foundation 
of  human  sin  lies,  as  the  Apostle  Paul  tells  us,  in  the  flesh, 
and  that  the  soul  is  carnal,  only  because  it  is  begotten  of  the 
flesh,  and  as  carnal,  at  enmity  against  God,  we  should  enter 
upon  an  era  of  discovery  and  insight  into  the  working  of  the 
human  constitution,  an  era  of  harmony  and  of  symmetry  too 
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with  Christiaii  doctrine,  which  will  bring  to  the  Church  of 
Christ  the  most  delightful  privileges,  while,  moreover,  an 
argument  for  the  divine  character  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
would  be  afforded  such  as  has  never  been  yet  supplied. 

You  see,  then,  how  I  get  rid  very  completely  of  the  char- 
acter of  sinner,  as  applicable  to  our  blessed  Lord,  while  yet  I 
show,  as  completely,  that  He  bore  the  burden  of  sin — ^that 
burden  wherein  human  sin  has  its  basis,  and  from  which 
human  sin  takes  its  rise.  And  now  it  needs  little  effort  to 
see  how  He  put  away  this  burden,  and  in  fact  eradicated  sin 
from  the  human  form.  I  apprehend  that  this  was  done,  not 
simply  by  the  mere  fact  that  the  conscious  human  soul  was 
ever  under  the  control  of  the  divine  Spirit;  but  this  being 
the  fact,  that  the  body  was  brought  into  entire  subjection  to 
the  soul  so  directed;  and  hence,  finding  that  the  cravings 
which  naturally  arise  therefrom,  having  no  outlet,  these  very 
cravings  (which,  by  the  way,  breed  sin  in  ordinaiy  man)  came 
to  have  no  existence ;  and  so  Christ,  by  discipline,  acquired 
a  body  having  no  tendency  unto  sin.  Yet,  in  so  far  as  the 
body,  in  which  sin  has  its  foundation,  might,  by  possibility, 
revive  in  respect  of  any  of  these  cravings,  in  that  the  allow- 
able might  by  possibility  go  into  excess,  and  so  excess  should 
constitute  the  beginning  of  sin,  it  behoved  that  the  body  of 
sin — ^the  body  in  which  sin  has  its  root — should  literally  die ; 
for  death  was  but  carrying  out  the  pronouncement  of  the 
divine  law.  And  this  much  is  certain,  that,  when  dead,  it 
could  no  more  lead  into  sin, — ^its  life,  as  sin,  being  absolutely 
destroyed  by  death. 

Now  here  lies  the  grand  privilege  of  the  resurrection.  In 
Christ's  ceise  it  lay  here,  that  sin  being  taken  perfectly  out 
of  the  way,  and  another  and  a  new  life  being  acquired,  that 
other  and  new  life  must  have  a  body  in  which  to  display 
itself.  Christ's  body  was  perfectly  sufficient  for  this  end, 
because  it  was  absolutely  denuded  of  all  sinful  tendency,  and 
accordingly  it  never  saw  corruption,  for  it  was  animated  by 
the  spirit  whereby  the  soul  of  Christ  was  pervaded.  It  was 
converted  hereby  into  a  spiritual  body,  a  body  which,  though 
capable  of  being  exhibited  in  the  form  of  our  common  body 
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of  flesh,  was  yet  intrinsically  a  spiritual  body,  distinct  from, 
and  independent  of,  this  material  world  for  its  support.  As 
regards  our  case,  we  can  only  say  that  the  principles  upon 
which  anything  like  a  scientific  exposition  of  the  resurrection 
can  be  expounded,  are  scarcely  yet  to  hand.  We  believe  they 
will  in  time  be  so  far  opened  up;  and  this,  so  soon  as  we 
come  to  understand  more  as  to  the  nature  of  the  world  of  spirit, 
and  its  direct  connection  with  the  world  of  matter.  This 
understanding  will  come  when,  and  can  come  only  when,  the 
mode  of  operation  is  better  discovered  as  between  body  and 
soul;  and  this  discovery  can  be  made,  only  when  we  shall 
better  understand  the  principles  on  which  the  forces  of  the 
universe  are  conducted.  I  will  only  say,  as  regards  the 
soul,  I  believe  that  the  subjective  or  purely  intellectual  part 
must  ever  be  attended  with  an  objective  envelope  or  cover- 
ing ;  and  that  intrinsically  the  former  is  inseparable  from  the 
latter, — and  that  it  is  out  of  this  objective  envelope  that  the 
spiritual  bodily  part  is  framed;  and  framed,  observe,  in 
direct  consistency  with  the  intellectual  possessions.  In  this 
way,  then,  it  is  obvious  enough,  that  when  the  crass  body,  of 
which  we  are  now  partakers,  dies,  the  soul,  as  pure  intelli- 
gence, is,  after  all,  not  without  what  may  well  be  regarded  as 
the  nucleus  of  a  bodily  wrapper,  as  essentially  a  part  of  it- 
self ;  and  therefore,  that  the  soul  goes  hence  with  the  very 
foundations  of  afiUure  body,  as  its  objective  side,  imprinted 
on  it,  and  wtdting  only  for  the  day  of  full  development — that 
is,  the  day  of  resurrection.  All  this,  I  doubt  not,  will  be 
made  clearer,  as  we  make  progress  in  tracing  the  subjective 
and  the  objective  to  their  primary  conditions — conditions,  in 
which  they  cannot  be  confounded — conditions  yet,  in  which 
the  former  cannot  operate  without  the  latter — conditions,  too, 
in  which  the  latter  could  have  no  regulative  operation  with- 
out the  former.  All  I  can  say,  therefore,  on  what  as  yet 
must  be  regarded  as  a  speculative  subject,  is,  that  the  hypoth- 
esis on  which  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  as  a  redeemed 
body,  rests,  is  perfectly  conceivable,  in  that  the  soul  itself 
can  never  be  dispossessed  of  its  objective  integument ;  and 
that  said  objective  integument,  as  an  essential  part  of  itself, 
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contains  the  very  imprint  of  its  fonner  self,  and  simply 
awaits  the  day  when  the  general  impulse  shall  be  given  for 
its  development  in  a  material,  not  so  gross  as  our  material 
bodies,  yet  (as  being  the  ground  out  of  which  material  bodies 
are  constructed)  capable  of  being  manifested  even  as  material 
forms. 

And  here,  let  me  say,  is  the  completion  of  redemption. 
The  day  of  resurrection  is  of  necessity  "  the  day  of  redemp- 
tion," because  then  we  appear,  not  only  as  redeemed  souls, — a 
fact  which  may  now  exist,  and  must  now  exist  in  all  the 
redeemed,  for  though  sovXs  are  now  redeemed  when  brought 
under  the  power  of  divine  grace,  yet  they  continue  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  influences  of  "  vile  bodies  "  which  provoke  to  sin. 
On  the  day  of  complete  redemption — i.e.,  at  the  resurrection 
— the  soul  will  be  fitted  with  a  covering  precisely  conformable 
to  itself,  and  answering  to  all  its  aspirations,  and  conjoined 
with  it,  as  the  inseparable  adjunct  of  all  its  joys  and  delights. 

I  have  gone  into  the  question  of  the  resurrection  much 
beyond  what  I  intended :  I  must  now  proceed  to  your  last 
question,  in  which  you  take  up  the  point  of  punidiment  for 
sin.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  taken  notice  of  your  allusion 
to  Judah's  proposal  to  be  kept  a  prisoner  in  Egypt,  instead  of 
what  you  call  "  the  supposed  delinquent."  The  proposal  of 
Judah  was  natural  in  the  case  of  one  whose  chief  desire  was 
to  preserve  the  comfort  of  his  father.  Judah  did  not  wish 
that  his  father  should  be  brought  with  sorrow  to  the  grave, 
and  he  feared  this  would  be  the  case  by  the  detention  of 
Benjamin.  What,  then,  could  Judah  do  ?  He  had  come 
under  a  guarantee  to  return  Benjamin  safe ;  and  this  he  was 
determined  to  do  at  all  hazards.  The  question  of  detention, 
then,  seemed  to  resolve  itself  into  this : — If  one  man  among 
the  brethren  would  answer  the  purpose  of  Joseph  as  well  as 
another,  let  Benjamin  be  free  for  the  sake  of  the  father. 
And  if  any  one  should  be  ready  to  consent  to  become  the 
prisoner,  it  might  perhaps  be  Judah,  as  having  specially  guar- 
anteed the  safety  of  Benjamin.  To  Judah,  the  whole  was  a 
simple  question  of  propriety  in  selecting  an  object  to  serve  a 
purpose.    Such  an  example  goes  in  no  way  to  exemplify 
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that  case  of  substitution  which  jou  wish  to  illustrate,  when 
Christ  is  said  to  bear  our  guilt,  and  thereby  to  release  the 
guilty.  If  Benjamin,  moreover,  had  been  actually  guilty  of 
stealing  the  cup  of  Joseph,  the  release  of  the  culprit  could 
not  have  commended  itself  to  our  sense  of  justice,  and  the 
punishment  of  the  innocent,  you  will  at  once  see,  would 
have  been  equally  far  from  our  sense  of  moral  propriety. 

But  let  me  see  how  you  "  show  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
were  penal"  You  say  that  ** many  sufferers  stand  but  re- 
motely connected  with  wrong-doing;"  and  yet  that  they 
suflFer  for  wrong  done !  This,  let  me  tell  you,  is  not  a  correct 
representation  of  the  ground  and  source  of  sufiPering.  The 
animal  creation  suffer  for  wrong-doing,  and  yet  they  are  re- 
motely connected  with  the  wrong  done.  The  law  of  suffering 
lies  in  the  fact  that  all  creation  is  locked  together  in  the 
filiation  of  one  great  economy.  If  the  membership,  therefore, 
of  one  portion  gets  out  of  joint,  this  disturbs  the  harmony 
and  happiness  of  the  rest.  This  suffering  may  be  called 
perialy  in  as  far  as  it  is  the  natural  result  of  a  dislocation  in 
the  system,  and  may  properly  be  called  the  penalty  arising 
from  the  connection  in  which  we  stand  to  the  immediate 
sinner.  This  sort  of  suffering  I  call  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  defilement,  which  is  in  the  head  flowing  to  the  mem- 
bers, and  is  part  of  what  may  be  called  the  communion  of 
mffering,  which  may  fall  differently  on  different  individuals, 
according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the  case  of  each  is 
placed.  There  is,  however,  another  kind  of  suffering  which 
is  inflicted  specially  on  individuals  because  of  individual 
transgressions,  which  latter  ought  properly  to  be  regarded  as 
funithmeTU  in  the  proper  sense.  This  kind  of  suffering  is 
illustrated  by  the  treatment  which  parents  administer  to 
their  children  when  they  do  wrong ;  and  that  also  of  teachers 
to  their  pupils;  and  that  also  of  magistrates  in  executing 
the  law  against  criminals.  Thus,  besides  the  brotherhood 
of  suffering,  which  comes  variously  on  the  race,  and  which 
may  be  termed  general,  as  the  diversified  pain  which  comes 
upon  the  social  body  as  a  whole,  there  is  special  or  peculiar 
suffering,  personal  to  the  individual, — suffering  sui  generis. 
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And  this  suffering  is  itself  divisible  into  two  classes,  that 
which  naturally  arises  as  the  consequence  of  personal  mis- 
doing, such  as  drunkenness ;  and  that  which  is  administered 
as  positive  and  immediate  chastisement,  inflicted  by  others 
in  authority,  on  account  of  transgression.  It  is  this  latter 
which  we  properly  call  punishment^  as  being  a  castigation 
immediately  and  purposely  inflicted  in  the  way  of  discipline. 
All  suffering  may  be  comprehended  under  two  heads — in- 
direct  and  direct  retribution.  The  former  is  the  penalty 
inflicted  hy  natural  law,  the  latter  is  the  penalty  inflicted  hy 
an  immediate  and  discHminating  intelligence;  and  under  this 
latter  may  be  ranked  the  discipline  which  a  man  inflicts 
upon  himself,  when  purposely  he  encounters  difficulties  and 
dangers  for  the  carrying  out  of  some  wished-for  purpose  or 
end. 

Having  thus  far  cleared  the  way  for  the  consideration  of 
the  category  in  which  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ  are  pro- 
perly to  be  placed,  I  premise,  by  observing  that  He  purposely 
took  on  the  human  frame,  that  the  same  might  be  purged  and 
perfected.  This  could  not  be  done  without  encountering 
suffering.  Now  what  is  this  suffering  to  be  called?  You 
may  call  it  the  penalty  inseparable  from  the  redeeming  pro- 
cess, but  it  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  called  jninishment. 
The  sufferings,  to  which  Christ  was  subjected,  were  those 
inseparable  from  the  work  which  He  undertook  to  discharge ; 
they  were  in  no  sense  to  be  considered,  and  cannot  now  be 
regarded  for  a  moment,  as  analogous  to  the  inflictions  minis- 
tered for  positive  guilt.  There  is  not,  iherefoi^e,  one  single 
example  of  the  Father  inflicting  punishment  as  suck  upon  Christ 
Jesus,  This  is  an  aspect  of  unspeakable  moment  in  viewing 
aright  the  relation  in  which  Christ  Jesus  stood  to  suffering. 
The  Father  looked  on  and  saw  with  complacency  the  results 
which  Jesus  Christ  was  accomplishing  in  the  midst  of  much 
inevitable  suffering;  but  the  Father  never  once  lifted  a  finger 
to  add  to  the  pains  inseparable  from  Christ's  work.  He  had 
no  need.  The  Son  was  all  along  doing  the  Father's  will; 
and  the  Father,  therefore,  instead  of  inflicting  one  single  blow 
as  directly  from  Himself,  deeply  sympathised  with  the  Son 
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in  the  trials  and  sorrows  which  of  necessity  overtook  Him 
in  the  process  of  regenerating  humanity.  The  suflferings  of 
Christ,  then,  are  relegated  properly  to  those  incident  to  the 
fulfilment  of  a  purpose  worthy  of  God.  That  purpose  was  the 
redemption  of  manhood  from  the  power  and  dominion  of  sin. 
How  was  this  purpose  possible  of  fulfilment  ?  In  one  way 
only — viz.,  by  laying  hold  of  manhood  and  dealing  with  it 
as  a  subjective  possession.  Hence  the  sufferings  of  Jesus,  in 
order  to  the  " sanctifying"  and  "perfecting"  of  the  manhood, 
in  order  to  the  redemption  of  the  manhood,  and  in  order, 
therefore,  to  the  consecration  of  a  "new  and  living  way" 
whereby  individual  men  might  be  redeemed — i.e.,  in  order  to 
a  scheme  of  faith,  through  which  the  process  of  Christ's  work 
might  be  made  available  to  the  world.  I  wholly  repudiate, 
therefore,  the  dogma  of  substitution,  as  an  entire  misappre- 
hension of  Christ's  condition,  Christ's  relation,  and  Christ's 
actual  work.  You  will  perceive  that  I  do  not  question  for  a 
moment  the  statement  you  have  ma^e,  that  "  there  is  a  con- 
nection between  sin  and  suffering,"  and  that  suffering  is  "  the 
divine  penalty  of  sin."  It  is  so  when  we  find  that  disease, 
and  finally  death,  are  the  result  of  a  sinful  state.  But  it  is 
to  be  observed,  as  regards  the  condition  of  Christ,  that  His 
purpose  was  to  break  down  and  destroy  this  sinful  state. 
Hence  the  sufferings  that  came  upon  Christ  were  not  so  much 
the  sufferings  to  which  human  nature  is  ordinarily  liable, 
from  the  corruptions  which  prevail  in  the  system,  as  they 
were  sufferings  which  He  necessarily  brought  upon  Himself 
by  the  very  effort  to  stem  those  corruptions, — an  effort  which 
brought  Him  into  direct  collision  with  the  devil,  and  with  the 
world,  and  with  the  flesh.  It  is  in  this  light  alone  that  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  are  to  be  viewed;  and  viewed  in  this 
light,  we  get  rid  entirely  of  the  distressing  feeling  that  God 
would  or  could  directly  lay  upon  any  what  have  been  called 
"undeserved  pains."  It  has  been  said  that  the  Father  in- 
flicted some  invisible  pains,  not  known,  as  He  hung  upon  the 
cross ;  but  I  have  already  disposed  of  this  supposition,  and 
shown  how  unfounded  it  was  and  is,  and  I  need  not  here 
repeat  the  same  thing. 
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There  is  stress  laid  on  the  expression,  *'  the  penalty  merited 
by  sin  " — that  is,  as  you  explain,  the  punishment  pronounced 
as  deserved  to  be  inflicted  on  account  of  sin — an  expression 
which  obviously  ignores  the  true  category  of  general  suffering 
on  account  of  sin.  You  yourself  have  said  that  "  if  the  cease- 
less world-wide  suflfering  of  our  humanity  be  the  resiUt  and 
not  the  penalty  of  sin  (that  is,  suffering  not  merited  by  sin), 
the  moral  subject  may  fairly  challenge  the  justice  of  the 
divine  government  which  irresistibly  lays  upon  Him  unde- 
served pains ;  and  in  the  case  of  those  who  endure  such  pains, 
it  might  be  asked  (you  say)  why  they  suffer  in  excess  of  their 
due  "  ?  All  this  way  of  putting  it  indicates  to  me  a  very  im- 
perfect apprehension  of  the  mode  of  the  divine  government. 
**  Shall  the  thing  formed  say  to  Him  that  formed  it,  why  hast 
thou  made  me  thus  V*  As  well  might  the  lower  animals  ask 
why  they  were  not  made  as  man  is  made ;  and  man  might 
ask,  why  he  was  not  at  once  made  an  angel.  No  child  asks 
why  he  was  bom  of  poor  parents,  and  not  of  rich  parents ; 
why  he  was  born  of  diseased  parents,  and  not  of  healthy 
parents.  We  know  each  creature  comes  into  the  world  by 
the  law  of  generation,  each  creature  being  bom  after  its  kind. 
God  is  no  respecter  of  persons;  and  persons  come  into  the 
world  by  the  general  law  of  procreation,  which  is  alone  the 
rule  of  propagation  in  a  material  world.  All  that  man,  there- 
fore, can  urge  is  this,  that  he  comes  forth  into  a  world  of  sin 
and  of  sorrow  by  a  law  which  Grod,  in  perfect  wisdom,  hath 
established;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  sin  and 
sorrow,  there  is  much  counterbalancing  good,  which  makes 
life  sweet,  and  the  desire  of  life  one  of  the  strongest  desires 
of  our  nature.  So  much  so,  that,  as  a  rule,  the  creature  is 
willing  to  balance  the  happy  and  the  unhappy  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  forth  a  verdict  in  behalf  of  the  former.  The  Chris- 
tian, however,  can  do  much  more  than  this :  he  can  show  God 
interposing  a  second  Adam,  and  thereby  providing  that  man 
should  be  recovered  from  his  sinful  condition,  and  prepared 
for  an  everlasting  state  of  glory  and  of  honour.  I  demur, 
therefore,  to  your  judgment  that  ''  the  moral  subject  might 
challenge  the  justice  of  the  divine  government."    He  could 
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do  no  such  thing,  unless  he  happened  to  be  a  subject  utterly 
independent  of,  and  unconnected  with,  the  social  body  of 
which  He  forms  a  part. 

This  subject  of  sufiFering,  which  has  been  spoken  of  as  "  the 
mystery  of  suffering,"  has  been  fearfully  confounded  and  mis- 
apprehended. I  allow  it  is  a  somewhat  difficult  one,  and  has 
been  regarded  as  that  which  defies  our  intelligence  to  disen- 
tangle from  the  complex  and  interwoven  mazes  wherein  it  is 
involved.  If  I  have  been  able,  however  faintly,  to  place  the 
subject  in  any  simpler  aspect,  I  shall  be  thankful ;  and  spe- 
cially thankful  if,  in  so  doing,  we  shall  be  able  more  fully  to 
justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man. 

S.  You  have  certainly  given  a  laboured  account  of  a  most 
puzzling  problem ;  but  before  I  can  say  that  you  have  solved 
the  problem,  I  must  bring  out  a  good  deal  that  yet  remains 
to  be  considered,  on  the  question  of  satisfying  divine  justice. 
These  are  the  exemplifications,  if  I  may  so  term  them,  of  the 
great  questions  of  guilt  and  of  suffering  which  the  case  of 
Christ  affords.  Do  not  smile.  They  have  no  doubt  been  all 
of  them  more  or  less  handled ;  but  they  properly  come  in  here, 
and  I  should  like  to  set  before  you  the  argument,  as  it  is  most 
usually  held  and  received. 

F.  Before  you  begin,  let  me  say  a  word.  I  think  it  a  pity 
to  occupy  our  time  going  over  ground  which  has  been  already 
travelled.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  if  there  is  any  new  argu- 
ment, I  shall  be  delighted  to  hear  it ;  but,  I  beseech  you,  do 
not  repeat  what  has  been  spoken  to. 

S,  It  may  suit  you  to  say  so ;  but  I  have  my  own  way  of 
bringing  in  arguments.  And  though  you  have  treated  pretty 
largely  already  of  the  ainlessness  of  Christ,  and  yet  of  His  sin, 
I  must  here  say  a  word  or  two  about  what  has  been  called ''  the 
sinless  sinner."  You  have  said  again  and  again  that  Christ  was 
"  made  sin."  But  we  are  told  "  He  knew  no  sin,"  that  He  was 
**  without  spot."  Does  the  Apostle  mean  by  His  being  "  made 
sin,"  that  He  was  the  object  of  sinful  treatment,  or  that  He 
was  accused  of  sin  ?  Can  it  mean  that  His  lot  was  sin  ?  I 
am  not  disposed  to  embrace  any  of  these  views.  What  pos- 
sible meaning  can  the  expression  have  than  this,  that  sin  in 
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its  jttdidai  results  fell  upon  Him  ?  God  laid  out  our  sin  in 
its  guilt  and  punishment,  and  He  laid  the  same  upon  Him. 
It  matters  little  perhaps  whether  sin  be  taken  for  guilt  or  for 
its  consequent  punishment.  In  either  case  the  legal  obliga- 
tion due  to  the  transgressor  was  borne  by  the  spotless  Christ, 
Any  other  sense  of  being  made  sin  would  have  failed  in  its 
design — viz.,  "  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of 
God  in  Him,"  The  passage  in  which  Christ  is  said  to  have 
been  "  made  sin  "  (2  Cor.  v.  21)  should  be  studied  in  the  light 
of  the  context,  which  tells  us  that  reconciliation  indicated  the 
non-imputation  of  sin.  Beconciliation  frees  us  from  sin ;  and 
sin  is  placed  on  Him,  that  He,  putting  it  away,  might  bring 
in  reconciliation.  Moreover,  His  being  "made  sin"  corres- 
ponds to  the  previous  statement  that  "  He  died  for  all."  To 
be  made  sin  for  us,  and  to  die  for  all,  are  but  two  aspects  of 
the  same  judicial  t>osition, — ^the  former  indicating  that  the 
wages  of  it  must  be  death,  and  the  latter  that  the  legal  efTect 
of  sin  came  upon  Him.  God  laid  sin  upon  Him,  and  He  was 
willing  to  die  out  of  love  to  us. 

F.  Alas!  for  your  logic;  alas!  for  your  common-sense  views 
of  Scripture  expressions ;  alas !  for  your  interpretations.  There 
is  no  harmony  in  themselves,  and  no  harmony  with  the  con- 
text of  the  passage  you  quote.  You  ignore  the  one  meaning, 
which  I  have  ever  kept  before  you ;  and  it  makes  me  think 
that  you  have  purposely  done  so,  almost  with  a  view  to  sus- 
tain my  argument.  None  of  the  possible  (they  are  not  pos- 
sible) interpretations,  which  you  have  stated,  can  hold  water : 
they  are  "  broken  cisterns."  If  you  give  them  up,  I  need  not 
take  them  up.  Let  me,  then,  notice  for  a  momeilt  that  which 
you  seek  to  defend.  You  say  that  "  being  made  sin,  means  that 
sin  in  its  judicial  results  fell  upon  Christ."  How  a  thing 
should  be  confounded  with  its  restdts,  is  more  than  I  can  com- 
prehend. It  is  an  understood  rule,  followed  by  all  judicious 
critics,  that  when  the  literal  meanin^g  of  Scripture  can  possibly  he 
accepted,  to  prefer  it.  It  is  also  an  understood  rule  of  interpreta- 
tion, that  when  a  fact  is  simply  and  plainly  stated,  to  understand 
the  plain  statement  to  imean  what  it  says.  In  this  case,  you  can 
see  that  we  must  not  make  Scripture  say  anything  we  please. 
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Further,  in  taking  the  most  obviotis  sense  of  a  passage,  it  is 
always  wise  and  well,  not  only  to  consider  tfie  tone  of  the  con- 
tea^,  but  also  the  analogy  of  Scripture,  so  far  as  it  bears  upon 
the  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  question.  By  all  these 
rules  of  interpretation  I  am  disposed  to  stand.  There  is 
another  rule  of  interpretation,  which  I  would  like  to  add,  and 
it  is  this — \iz.,  to  avoid  a  meaning  which  leads  you  irUo  a  shoal 
of  incongruities.  Now,  if  Christ  is  said  to  be  macule  sin,  I  take 
the  expression  to  mean  what  it  says ;  there  is  no  ambiguity 
whatever  about  it :  it  is  simple  and  direct.  Literally, 
therefore,  there  must  be  a  sense  in  which  Christ  was  "  made 
sin."  But  you  ask,  How  can  the  literal  meaning  be  true, 
when  it  is  said  He  was  "  without  sin,"  "  without  spot "  ?  Well, 
I  have  dwelt  elsewhere  upon  this,  and  hold  as  strongly  as 
you  can,  that  He  was  "  without  sin  "  and  "  without  spot." 
But  then  you  ask,  Can  contradictory  things  be  true  ?  "  How 
can  Christ  be  '  made  sin '  literally,  and  yet  '  without  sin ' 
literally  ?  These  statements  are  not  only  contraries,  but  con- 
tradictions I "  I  allow  it,  if  you  apply  both  statements  primar- 
ily to  one  and  the  self-eame  element  I  agree  cordially  in 
the  logical  truth,  that  a  thing  cannot  be,  and  yet  can  be,  at 
the  self-same  moment.  But  how  stands  the  fact  ?  There  is 
no  logical  contradiction,  but  the  reverse.  What  I  have  said 
is — that  Christ  was  "  made  flesh  " ;  and  when  He  was  made 
flesh  He  was  "  made  sin  " ;  for  this  very  reason,  that  accord- 
ing to  Scripture  (and  true  philosophy  here  corroborates  Scrip- 
ture) the  foundations  of  sin  are  in  the  flesh.  But  though  sin 
was  in  tiiejlesh,  it  does  not  follow  that  sin  was  in  the  sotd,  as 
influenced  by  the  J^rit :  quite  the  contrary.  In  the  Spirit, 
*'  He  knew  no  sin."  He  knew  of  the  assaults  of  sin,  but  He 
knew  nothing  of  the  admission  of  sin,  or  of  the  commission 
of  sin.  The  two  antagonistic  expressions  apply  perfectly  to 
the  case  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  it  seems  you  cannot  bear  the 
idea  of  aught  that  was  impure  being  ascribed  to  Christ. 
Why,  you  ascribe  it  yourself ;  and  to  my  mind,  it  aggravates 
the  matter  for  the  worse  if  you  ascribe  it  and  do  not  mean  it. 
It  ought  to  satisfy  you,  when  you  are  assured  that  the  heart 
and  soul  of  Christ  u^ere  free  from  sin;  and  it  ought  to  enhance 
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Christ  all  the  more  in  your  eyes,  when  you  find  that  He  laid 
hold  of  sin,  when  He  laid  hold  of  human  flesh,  and  that  yet 
He  was  not  contaminated  in  His  spirit  thereby ;  and  not  only 
not  contaminated,  but  that  He  took  away  and  absolutely  de- 
stroyed the  sin  in  the  flesh.  Do  you  want  analogy  from 
Scripture  for  this  interpretation  ?  I  have  it  in  abundance.  I 
have  given  it  before,  and  may  just  refer  to  it  now :  "  God 
sent  His  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  " ;  "  Christ  abol- 
ished the  enmity  in  His  flesh  ";  "  He  was  put  to  death  in  the 
flesh  " ;  "  He  died  to  sin  " — i.e.,  to  the  flesh  ;  "  He  partook  of 
our  flesh  and  blood,  that  He  might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful 
high  priest  J'  He  could  not  have  been  eLpriest,  had  He  not  been 
in  possession  of  something  which  had  to  be  sacrificed,  and 
that  something  was  "  His  flesh,  which  He  gave  for  the  life  of 
the  world."  In  this  way  Christ  was  "  sanctified " ;  in  this 
way  Christ  was  "  perfected " ;  and  "  being  perfected.  He  be- 
came the  author  of  eternal  salvation  to  them  that  obey  Him." 
I  have  thus  the  analogy  of  Scripture  on  my  side. 

But  take  the  context  of  the  passage.  Why  not  ?  What 
does  it  say  ?  It  says  at  verse  14,  that  '*  if  one  died  for  all, 
then  were  all  dead."  And  what  end  had  Christ  in  dying  for 
all?  The  answer  is  given — "that  they  which  live  should 
henceforth  not  live  unto  themselves,  but  unto  Him  which 
died  for  them,  and  rose  again."  What  change  did  this  effect  ? 
What  is  meant  by  not  living  to  themselves  ?  It  means,  not 
living  to  the  flesh,  not  walking  after  the  flesh,  not  pandering 
to  the  flesh,  and  therefore  not  recognising  the  flesh  as  a  sin- 
ful power.  Hence  follow  the  words,  "  Wherefore  henceforth 
know  we  no  man  after  the  flesh  " — ^that  is,  we  do  not  recog- 
nise the  flesh  as  a  power,  because  it  is  not  to  be  followed,  it 
is  not  to  have  dominion  in  the  soul,  but  to  be  put  down.  And 
here  come  in  very  remarkable  words,  which  very  strongly 
corroborate  all  I  have  said.  "  Yea  "  [says  the  Apostle]  "  though 
we  have  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  now  henceforth  know 
we  Him  (as  this)  no  more."  Here  Paul  intimates  that  the 
time  once  was  when  Christ  had  our  flesh  in  its  living  agency. 
But  Christ  took  the  flesh  that  He  might  present  an  example 
of  its  crucifixion,  and  accordingly  he  says,  that  Christ  no 
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longer  exists  after  the  flesh;  "He  condemned  sin  in  the 
flesh;"  the  flesh  was  no  longer  a  living  power  in  Him. 
What,  then?  Why,  he  tells  us  that  a  new  man  has  been 
made,  that  Christ  is  the  maker  thereof,  and  therefore,  that  if 
we  are  in  Christ,  and  made  one  with  Him,  we  shall  be  made 
new  creatures  too.  Hence  the  words,  "if  any  man  be  in 
Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature :  old  things  are  passed  away ; 
behold,  all  things  are  become  new."  This  must  be  so,  if  man 
in  his  soul  is  no  longer  governed  by  the  flesh,  but  by  the 
Spirit.  This  it  is  which  makes  the  new  man.  "  As  many  as 
are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God."  The 
Apostle  goes  on  to  say,  "  all  things  are  of  God : "  the  whole 
economy  of  redemption  is  of  God,  Christ  is  of  God,  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  of  God,  the  revelation  of  the  Gospel  is  of  God,  the 
preaching  of  the  Law  in  its  terrors,  and  of  the  Gospel  in  its 
enticements,  are  of  God,  repentance  and  faith,  therefore,  are 
of  God.  And  what  does  the  Apostle  say  God  hath  done  in 
the  case  of  believers  ?  He  says,  God  "  hath  reconciled  us  to 
Himself  by  Jesus  Christ."  How  so  ?  Why,  by  the  fact  that 
manhood  has  been,  in  His  case,  reconciled  to  God;  by  the 
fact  that,  in  His  case,  peace  hath  been  established  with  God ; 
by  the  fact  that  the  enmity  in  the  flesh,  and  through  the 
flesh,  that  the  enmity  in  the  heart  of  man,  has  been  thoroughly 
eradicated.  And  as  God  has  given  this  power  to  Jesus 
Christ,  so  hath  He  in  and  through  Christ,  given  this  power, 
as  the  gratuitous  ofier  of  divine  grace,  to  the  world.  This 
offer  lies  in  the  ministry  of  reconciliation.  What  great 
scheme,  then,  was  in  the  mind  of  God  when  he  thus  sent 
Jesus  Christ  ?  This,  says  Paul,  "  that  God  was  in  Christ  re- 
conciling the  world  unto  Himself,  not  imputing  their  tres- 
passes unto  them."  Can  there  be  any  difllculty  here  ?  It  is 
not  the  Father  on  whom  the  change  is  spoken  of,  but  it  is 
the  world  of  mankind.  If  the  world  would  give  up  its  enmity, 
reconciliation  would  be  effected.  "  God  waits  to  be  gracioua" 
His  love  to  the  world,  in  order  to  its  reconcilement  to  Him- 
self from  the  apostacy  into  which  it  had  fallen,  was  mani- 
fested by  the  sending  of  Jesus  Christ  to  execute  His  purpose. 
And  here  an  important  statement  is  made,  that,  so  soon  as 
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reconcilement  is  effected,  the  trespasses  which  once  charac- 
terised men  will  not  be  imputed  to  them.  God  can  afford 
to  do  this.  When  the  offence  is  taken  out  of  the  way,  and 
when  His  holy  law  is  honoured  by  the  inbringing  of  righteous- 
ness, God  may  righteously  say  nothing  about  the  past.  It  is 
sufficient  atonement  to  Him  that  sin  is  confessed,  and  that  sin 
is  dismissed,  and  that  the  righteousness  offered  is  accepted,  and 
that  righteousness  is  practised  as  the  attribute  of  the  new 
man.  God  after  that  makes  no  further  visitation  for  sin.  He 
does  not  look  after  it,  if  once  it  has  perished.  Pardon  is  pro- 
nounced on  the  putting  away  of  sin,  and  hence  the  gospel 
of  Christ  is  "  the  word  of  reconciliation."  What  is  the  con- 
clusion of  all  this?  Why,  says  the  Apostle — "we"  [we 
apostles]  "are  ambassadors  for  Christ,  as  though  God  did 
beseech  you  by  us:  we  pray  you  in  Chrises  steady  be  ye 
reconciled  to  God."  Here  is  substitution,  and  the  only  sub- 
stitution I  know  of,  that  Christ's  apostles  and  ministers  are 
sent  "  in  Christ's  stead  "  to  proclaim  His  message.  It  is  His 
whole  message,  it  comprehends  all, — "  be  ye  reconciled  unto 
God."  This  is  the  whole  matter — viz.,  the  reconciliation  of 
iTian  to  God:  nothing  more  is  wanted.  And  reconciliation 
consists  in  the  removal  of  enmity,  and  the  restoration  of 
friendship.  Enmity  is  removed  when  sin  is  removed ;  friend- 
ship is  restored  when  righteousness  is  restored.  This  is  the 
whole  matter.  This  was  exemplified  in  Christ,  and  it  must 
be  exemplified  in  us.  How  was  it  exemplified  in  Christ? 
By  the  fact  that  "  He  who  knew  no  sin,  was  made  sin  for  us," 
says  the  Apostle.  Had  not  this  been  the  case — ^had  He  not 
been  made  sin,  He  could  not  have  removed  sin.  By  the  fact 
also,  that  when  He  removed  sin  from  the  flesh  He  brought  in 
righteousness ;  for  "  the  righteousness  of  God  was  in  Him." 

And  how  is  it  exemplified  in  us  ?  The  answer  is,  by  the 
self-same  process — viz.,  "  that  we  might  be  made  the  right- 
eousness of  God  in  Him."  This  is  the  great  end  for  which 
the  ministry  of  reconciliation  has  been  instituted.  Christ 
"  knew  no  sin  "  as  the  pure  and  perfect  Son  of  God ;  but  He 
was  "  made  sin,"  and  therefore  a  work  of  reconciliation  had 
to  be  introduced,  which  could  only  be  effected  by  His  putting 
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it  awaj.  His  putting  it  away  laid  the  "  foundation  "  of  the 
scheme  of  redemption ;  and  having  died  to  the  flesh,  in  laying 
the  foundation  of  that  scheme,  He  arose  from  the  dead  to 
carry  the  scheme  thus  founded  into  execution ;  and  He  carries 
it  into  execution  now  by  applying  it  to  us  through  the  agency 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  Thus  do  I  expound  this  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture (as  I  hold  naturally  and  in  perfect  harmony)  with  the 
entire  analogy  of  Scripture. 

But  what  is  your  interpretation  ?    I  answer,  in  every  way 

unnatural,  and  bristling  with  difficulties  and  incongruities. 

You  say  that  "  sin  in  its  judicial  results  fell  upon  Christ." 

I  ask.  How  could  sin  in  its  judicial  results  fall  upon  Christ, 

if  sin  in  its  judicial  aspects  did  not  belong  to  Christ  ?    Upon 

what  possible  principles  could  the  former  be  if  the  latter  was 

not  ?    Was  it  ever  heard,  since  the  world  began,  that  a  man 

should  be  judicially  punished  for  guilt  if  he  had  no  guilt  ? 

Does  it  consist  with  common  reason  that  this  should  be? 

Above  all,  does  it  consist  with  our  idea  of  God,  as  perfect 

reason  and  perfect  righteousness,  that  this  should  be  ?  Is  it  in 

accordance  with  the  perfect  integrity  of  moral  law,  that  the 

innocent  should  suffer  for  guilt  which  in  no  sense  lies  upon 

them  ?    Is  it  not  obvious  that  a  feeling  of  .abhorrence  arises 

in  our  bosoms  if  it  is  discovered  that  a  man  has  been  punished 

for  a  crime  which  he  never  committed  ?    Moreover,  as  I  have 

said,  is  it  not  unnatural  that,  when  the  Apostle  says  He  was 

made  sin,  we  should  say  that  this  means,  Christ  was  Tnade 

punishmerU  ?    If  you  say  that  Christ  was  made  an  object  to 

be  punished,  this  is  giving  me  all  I  desire ;  because,  if  Christ 

is  an  object  to  be  punished,  then  He  is  sin,  because  sin,  and 

sin  only,  is  to  be  punished.   And  Christ  Himself  is  the  punisher, 

in  that  He  condemns  sin  and  blots  it  out.  You  speak  of  Christ's 

judicial  relation  to  sin ;  but  you  posit  a  judicial  relation  when 

you  have  no  grounds  for  a  judicial  relation.    If  Christ  was  not 

made  sin,  then  He  had  no  judicial  relation  to  sin,  and  could  have 

none.  It  is  impossible  to  establish  b,  judicial  relation  if  there  be 

no  relation,  and  therefore  nothing  to  judge,  and  therefore  no 

accusation.    For  what  end  is  a  tribunal  set  up,  but  to  deter- 

mine  the  fact  of  guilt  or  of  innocence  ?    There  could  be  no 
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jurisdiction  exercised  on  jonr  terms,  and  therefore  no  appli- 
cation of  law,  and  much  less  any  infliction  of  punishment.  We 
must  survey  this  great  question  fairly  in  the  face.  Whatever 
is  of  God  will  bear  any  amount  of  scrutiny ;  and  therefore 
we  do  injury  only  to  the  cause  of  Christ  by  giving  up  the  due 
use  of  our  reasoning  faculties  on  the  subject  before  us.  It  is 
to  me,  moreover,  a  matter  of  abhorrence  that,  upon  your  prin- 
ciples, God  should  for  a  moment  be  regarded  as  aiming  an 
unworthy  assault  upon  His  innocent  Son ;  and  it  only  aggra- 
vates that  abhorrence  by  saying  that  this  torture  inflicted  on  the 
innocent  one  should  be  an  atonement  to  let  the  guilty  escape. 
Nor  does  it  mend  the  matter  to  say  that  the  innocent  Son  was 
willing  to  sufifer.  I  say  He  was  not  willing  to  suffer  what 
might  by  possibility  be  spared,  as  we  note  by  "  the  strong 
crying  and  tears "  which  characterised  Him  in  view  of  the 
last  sufferings  which  were  to  be  meted  out  to  Him.  The 
whole  hypothesis  of  substitution,  therefore,  lands  us  in  an  em- 
broilment of  difficulties  which  painfully  affect  the  Church, 
and  which  will  afilict  the  Church,  so  long  as  they  are  cherished 
and  retained. 

S.  It  may  be  so.  At  any  rate,  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
stating  the  views  and  interpretations  more  commonly  held  by 
the  Church,  I  have  given  you  better  opportunity  of  stating, 
and  of  unfolding  and  of  enforcing,  your  principles  and  your 
interpretations  of  the  Scriptures,  than  otherwise  you  might 
have  had.  After  what  you  have  said,  I  need  not  dwell  on 
other  points.  But  here  I  would  take  the  opportunity  of 
noting  that,  as  Isaiah  (liiL)  has  been  thought  to  teach  the 
vicarious  offering  for  sin,  so  the  author  to  the  Hebrews 
(ix.  28)  looks  as  if  he  had  this  idea  in  his  head  when 
he  said,  "Christ  was  once  offered  to  hear  the  dris  of  many ; 
and  unto  them  that  look  for  Him  shall  He  appear  the 
second  time  without  sin  unto  salvation."  What  is  meant 
by  Christ  "  bearing  sin  "  ?  You  have  told  us  that  it  means 
Christ  bearing  the  burden  of  the  flesh.  I  allow  it  cannot 
mean  sinful  treatment ;  nor  can  it  mean  bearing  the  sight  of 
sin ;  neither  can  it  mean  that  he  was  a  transgressor ;  nor  can 
it  mean  an  eternal  passion,  for  He  hath  gone  to  glory.     I  am 
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shut  up  to  the  view  that  it  was  sufiTering,  unless  your  view  be 
the  sound  one. 

jP.  I  do  wonder  that  you  cannot  see  that  the  interpretation 
you  want  is  very  obviously  set  forth  in  the  passage  itself. 
There  is  a  contrast  set  on  foot  betwixt  Chrisfs  condition  at  His 
first  coming,  and  Christ s  condition  at  His  second  coming ;  and 
these  two  are  very  different :  the  first  is  known  as  a  condition 
of  humiliation  ;  the  second  as  a  condition  of  exaltation.  Why 
was  Christ,  in  the  one  condition,  in  humiliation;  and  why 
will  Christ,  in  the  other  condition,  be  in  exaltation?  The 
reason  is  given.  In  the  former  state  He  was  "  the  sin-bearer," 
in  the  latter  state  He  is  the  sin-conqueror.  "  He  shall  appear 
the  second  time  witfunU  sin"  unto  salvation;  and  therefore 
7k>  m^ore  the  sin-bearer, 

S.  It  is  said,  "  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of 
the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us."  What  is  the  curse  of 
the  law  ?  Is  it  not  death  ?  It  is  said,  "  Cursed  is  every  one 
that  hangeth  on  a  tree."  Under  a  curse  "  the  fig-tree  withered 
away."  The  righteous  and  the  wicked  are  contrasted  as  "  the 
blessed  "  and  "  the  cursed  "  at  the  day  of  judgment.  The  term 
curse,  then,  must  be  associated  with  punishment  or  condem- 
nation to  some  evil ;  it  has  a  judicial  quality,  pointing  to  a 
consignment  to  a  penalty.  Well,  if  Christ  was  made  a  curse 
for  us,  we  have  only  to  ask,  what  was  the  penalty  of  the  law 
on  us  ?  If  it  was  death,  then  the  curse  upon  Christ  stood  in 
lieu  of  the  curse  upon  us.  Christ  received  such  a  curse  as 
released  us  from  ours :  and  ours  is  removed  by  His  accepting 
and  bearing  the  curse  inflicted  on  Him.  We,  as  bom  under 
the  law,  were  of  course  under  obligation  to  the  law ;  and 
sinning  against  the  law,  the  curse  of  the  law  lay  on  us.  Now 
Christ  was  made  under  the  law  for  us,  and  our  obligation  to 
the  law  was  transferred  to  Him :  hence  His  curse  (though 
not  precisely  like  ours  in  all  its  ingredients  and  exact  propor- 
tions) stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  law  as  ours,  and  so 
terminated  our  obligation  to  the  law.  Christ  bought  us  off 
from  the  law.  He  redeemed  us  from  its  curse,  from  the  penalty 
of  death.  He  met  the  claims  of  the  law  upon  us>  and  so 
released  us  from  the  law. 
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F.  I  must  just  tell  you,  Mr  Staywell,  that  all  you  have 
now  spoken  is  to  me  nothing  short  of  dangerous  doctrine  for 
poor  human  souls.  You  set  forth  pure  Antinomian  heresy — 
the  heresy  which  to  me,  above  all  others,  is  hateful :  it  is  the 
central  heresy  of  Brethrenism.  Let  me  say  at  once,  that 
Christ  never  for  a  moment  released  us  from  obligation  to  the 
law  of  God.  It  is  a  terrible  mistake  to  say  that  we  are,  at 
any  time,  relieved  from  our  obligation  and  obedience  to  the 
law  of  righteousness.  In  the  nature  of  things,  we  cannot  be 
so :  a  God  of  perfect  righteousness  cannot  dispense  with  that 
righteousness  which  He  made  His  creature  capable  of  per- 
forming. I  grant  that,  as  regards  the  particular  dispensation 
of  the  Jews — a  dispensation  having  so  many  technical  pecu- 
liarities required  in  the  circumstances,  as  adapted  to  an  insu- 
lated people  preparatory  to  Christianity — there  may  be,  and 
was  at  the  coming  of  Christ,  a  release  from  all  that  distin- 
guished that  dispensation  as  a  religious  scheme  of  formal 
service ;  but  from  the  religious  principles  of  that  scheme,  as 
a  law  of  righteousness,  there  was  and  could  be  no  exemp- 
tion, and  no  deliverance  whatever.  Consequently,  believe 
me,  if  there  was  no  deliverance  from  our  obligation  to  right- 
eousness by  the  intervention  of  Jesus  Christ,  there  was  and 
could  be  no  deliverance  from  the  penalty  of  the  law  on 
account  of  disobedience.  You  must  look  at  this  question 
frankly  and  boldly,  and  see  it  clearly,  and  face  it  honestly. 
The  law  saith,  "  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die  " — the  soul, 
so  far  as  it  is  sinful,  shall  die ;  and  that  law  is  in  force  at  this 
moment, — and  not  only  in  force,  but  what  is  more,  I  say  it 
cannot  be  abrogated.  You  quote  the  condemnation  of  the 
law,  which  says,  "  Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in 
all  things,  which  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law,  to  do 
them " ;  and  you  tell  me  that  the  curse  of  the  law  is  death ; 
and  you  say  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the 
law  by  His  becoming  a  curse  for  us.  Granting  all  this,  I  ask 
you  to  see  really  how  the  matter  stands.  First  of  all,  are  we 
redeemed  from  death,  as  inflicted  upon  man  on  the  earth? 
Not  so:  it  is  still  appointed  unto  all  men  to  die;  as  a 
fact,  we  see  that  death  hath  overtaken,  and  still  doth  over- 
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take,  all ;  and  the  reason,  I  say,  is,  that  we  are  under  the 
curse  of  God's  righteous  law. 

Oh,  but  you  say  that  the  death  from  which  we  are  re- 
deemed is  eternal  death,  not  temporal  death !  I  might  fairly 
ask,  Why  are  we  not  redeemed  from  temporal  death  as  well 
as  from  eternal  death  ?  Can  you  give  me  a  reason  ?  I  do  not 
think,  upon  your  principles,  that  you  can.  I  have  already 
said  that,  as  sin  lies  fundamentally  in  the  flesh,  so  the  body 
of  the  flesh  must  die,  because  sin  must  be  destroyed ;  and  if 
the  soul  partakes  only  of  the  flesh,  and  is  simply  and  purely 
carnal,  why,  it  must  die  too,  because  sin  must  be  destroyed. 
A  carnal  soul  cannot  live  in  heaven ;  a  carnal  soul,  as  such, 
cannot  have  immortality :  as  well  might  we  assign  immortal- 
ity to  the  brutes  that  perish.  There  is  nothing  in  the  flesh 
to  infer  immortality  as  its  attribute.  If  the  soul,  then,  is 
"  clothed "  with  no  principles  of  existence  but  those  which 
come  from  the  flesh,  how,  I  ask,  can  it  have  immortality  ? 
"  God  alone  hath  immortality  " ;  and  what,  therefore,  comes 
directly  from  God,  as  the  peculiarities  of  His  divine  nature, 
alone  gives  immortality.    When  shall  we  see  this  ? 

Now  in  what  does  the  redemption  of  Christ  consist?  I 
answer,  it  consists  in  two  things,  simply  and  essentially :  the 
one  is  the  souPs  repudiation  of  the  dominion  of  the  flesh;  and 
the  other  is  the  souCs  acceptance  of  the  dominion  of  the  Spirit. 
Christ  Jesus  laid  the  foundation  for  this.  And  how  could 
He  do  so  ?  He  did  so  by  becoming  a  curse  for  us — that  is,  in 
our  behalf — that  is,  to  the  end  that  we  might  become  one  with 
Him,  and  so  be  saved.  I  need  not  here  repeat  the  process, 
which  I  have  already  pointed  to  so  often.  It  becomes  ap- 
parent how  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the 
law.  This  happens  because  He  hath  given  to  us  that  effectual 
calling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  whereby  the  soul  is  emancipated 
from  the  dominion  of  the  flesh,  and  is  brought  into  submis- 
sion and  obedience  to  the  Spirit;  in  which  case,  while  the 
body  dies,  as  the  body  of  sin,  the  soul  lives,  because  clothed 
with  the  righteous  principles  which  come  from  Christ.  Hence 
in  Christ,  we  have  life ;  in  the  flesh,  we  are  without  life.    This 

simplifies  the  whole  matter,  so  far  as  immortality  is  concerned. 

0 
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Christ  is  emphatically  "  the  resurrection  and  the  life."    Apart 
from  Christ  there  can  be  no  resurrection. 

S.  What !    Is  there  not  a  resurrection  to  condemnation  ? 

F.  Assuredly  there  is ;  but  this  only  confirms  what  I  say. 
Wliat  is  the  resurrection  to  condemnation  ?  It  is  the  resur- 
rection of  those  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  Christ's  principles, 
and,  like  the  devils,  have  perverted  them ;  it  is  the  resurrec- 
tion of  those  who  have  received  the  Lord's  money,  and  have 
abused  that  money.  These  are  the  parties  who  have  com- 
mitted the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  Such  parties,  who 
have  had  the  privilege  of  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
who  have  falsified  these  principles  by  perjuring  themselves, 
have  indeed  life  from  Christ ;  but  because  they  have  turned 
the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie,  they  are  the  direct  enemies  of 
God,  and  will  have  their  portion  with  the  devil  and  his 
angels.  I  repeat,  then,  what  I  have  formerly  advanced,  that 
Christ,  in  becoming  a  curse  for  us,  weis  in  no  sense  a  substitute 
to  deliver  us  from  death  by  reason  of  His  sufferings  and  death, 
but  a  represerUative,  first,  to  work  out  the  fact  of  the  deliver- 
ance of  humanity,  by  its  being  oflFered  up  in  sacrifice  to  God 
through  the  eternal  Spirit;  and  second,  to  bestow  the  same 
Spirit  upon  us,  that  we,  under  the  power  of  the  same  Spirit, 
might  be  offered  up  and  crucified  with  Him,  and  so  be  our 
Deliverer,  in  virtue  of  the  grace  thus  bestowed  upon  us.  It 
is  your  repetition  of  examples,  which  have  been  all  misinter- 
preted under  one  and  the  same  keynote,  that  obliges  me  to 
repeat,  and,  I  fear,  re-repeat,  the  self -same  line  of  thought  in 
explanation. 

S.  True ;  but  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not  much  regret  this, 
for  the  reason,  ^rs^,  that  I  wish  to  urge  every  example  of  real 
value  (as  it  has  been  thought)  in  support  of  the  view  that  a 
vicarious  atonement  was  made  by  the  Lord  Jesus ;  and  second, 
that  with  all  the  repetition,  I  find  some  new  element  in  the 
special  train  of  thought  that  is  opened  up,  which  is  at  least 
interesting  as  a  subject  for  reflection.  I  must,  therefore,  be 
permitted  to  offer  one  or  two  examples  more,  as  touching  the 
penalty  which  fell  upon  Christ ;  and  in  so  doing,  it  will  serve 
as  an  answer  to  some  of  the  statements  you  have  made.    For 
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instance,  the  penal  quality  of  the  Bedeemer's  sufferings  were 
identical  with  the  appointed  penalty  of  sin,  and  the  very 
object  of  Christ's  death  was  to  remove  death. 

F,  Why  bring  up  these  things  now?  I  hold  this  as 
strongly  as  you  C€ui  do ;  but  I  expound  my  process  of  coming 
to  the  same  conclusions  differently. 

S.  Just  allow  me  for  a  moment.  I  wish  to  trace  the  con- 
nection betwixt  sin  and  death.  We  are  agreed  that  death 
was  the  penalty  of  man's  sin.  The  principle  of  the  connec- 
tion betwixt  sin  and  death  runs  through  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  "  Sin  when  it  is  finished  bringeth 
forth  death  "  as  its  appointed  penalty.  Now,  it  is  here  notice- 
able that  sin  not  only  brings  death,  but  it  is  the  ''sting" 
which  makes  death  terrible.  We  are  told  that ''  the  sting  of 
death  is  sin,  and  the  strength  of  sin  is  the  law."  The  law, 
then,  makes  sin  more  deadly,  because  it  will  not  allow  the 
penalty  to  be  evaded.  "The  body"  (we  are  told)  "is  dead 
because  of  sin;"  but  there  is  a  spiritual  death — ^that  death 
which  was  charged  upon  the  church  of  Sardis  as  being  a 
"  name  to  live," — a  death  in  trespasses  and  in  sins,  a  state  of 
condemnation,  in  opposition  to  justification  of  life. 

Now  here  it  is  I  have  been  much  exercised.  If  sin  brings 
death,  and  if  sin  brought  death  on  Jesus  Christ,  as  I  admit, 
what  about  His  being  our  representative?  For  example, 
could  Christ  have  been  our  representative  as  "  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins"?  Could  He  be  regarded  as  our  repre- 
sentative, if  alienated  in  heturt  and  character  from  God? 
Could  He  have  pleaded  with  God,  if  there  had  been  any 
defect  of  moral  character  pertaining  to  Him?  Is  noc  His 
absolute  personal  purity  carefully  guarded  by  emphatic  de- 
clarations of  His  sinlessness  ?  Moral  depravity  would  have 
been  in  Him  a  spot  and  blemish,  and,  as  I  think,  frustrative 
of  the  gracious  design  of  redemption.  Consequently,  to  my 
mind  it  is  obvious  that  the  punishment  inflicted  on  Christ 
could  not  be  applied  in  the  way  you  speak  of,  to  take  away 
moral  guilt,  or  any  perversity  of  moral  principle,  or  any 
judicial  blindness  pervading  the  human  character.  Surely  we 
should  think  that  the  sinning  race,  being  punished  with  death 
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which  you  interpret  to  be  extinction,  the  representative  of  the 
sinning  race  should,  according  to  your  way  of  it,  have  borne 
this  ingredient  of  our  constitution.  But  He  did  not  How, 
then,  did  the  penalty  He  endured  meet  this  ?  Was  the  sum  of 
His  sufferings  exactly  equal  to  the  sufferings  deserved  by  the 
rebellious  race  ?  I  have  been  accustomed  to  believe  that  the 
depth  of  His  sufferings  was  beyond  our  utmost  conception — 
that  His  sorrow  exceeded  all  human  experience.  At  the 
s^me  time,  I  cannot  go  the  length  of  thinking  that  He 
endured  all  the  agonies  of  all  human  beings  from  first  to  last, 
for  that  would  be  compressing  within  the  limits  of  our  finite 
nature  that  which  is  practically  illimitable.  Some,  I  know, 
endeavour  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  by  laying  the  suffering 
on  the  divine  nature  as  capable  of  sustaining  an  illimitable 
weight  of  suffering;  but  I  cannot  easily  accept  this  refuge 
from  the  difficulty,  on  the  ground  that  I  cannot  readily 
acquiesce  in  the  principle  of  making  the  divine  nature  the 
sufferer  for  man.  Yet  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  were  limited  in  duration  compared  with  those  threat- 
ened upon  ordinary  man.  Hence,  taking  the  plea  of  suffering, 
on  which  I  am  now  arguing,  I  must  infer  that  Christ's  suffer- 
ings did  not  precisely  correspond  to  all  that  might  have  been 
endured  by  men  had  they  perished  for  ever. 

That  Christ  died,  is  of  course  beyond  dispute ;  and  that  His 
death  meant  more  than  the  dissolution  of  soul  and  body,  I 
think  very  likely.  Would  He  have  groaned  out  the  words, 
"My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful  even  unto  death,"  in  the 
mere  prospect  of  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body  ? 
Or  would  there  have  been  the  awful  agony  and  passion,  which 
brought  forth  the  sweat  of  blood  ?  Was  there  not  some  in- 
scrutable and  mysterious  curse  inflicted  upon  Him,  when  He 
was  forsaken  of  God  ?  Was  it  not  the  most  painful  death  for 
Him  to  have  His  soul  separated  from  God  ?  This  was  spiritual 
death  to  Him.  Yes !  when  He  was  engulfed  in  the  mysterious 
depth  of  gloom,  out  of  which  He  cried,  "  My  God,  my  Grod, 
why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me."  Now  what  I  say  is  this,  that, 
while  other  ingredients  of  death,  had  they  been  possible, 
would  have  vitiated  the  value  of  His  death,  these  mysterious 
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sufferings  rendered  it  so  far  one  with  our  penalty  of  sin. 
Observe  what  I  say  : — In  point  of  moral  character,  as  well  as 
form  and  extent,  there  was  difference  in  the  representative 
character  of  the  penalty  inflicted  on  Christ  Jesus  ;  yet  in  the 
radical  notion  of  separation  from  God,  there  was  sameness, 
and  consequently  the  suffering  was  thus  far  .of  the  same  kind 
with  that  falling  on  sinful  men.  Now  as  unquestionably  the 
object  of  Christ  in  suffering  death  was  to  save  men  from 
death,  and  as  His  death  is  specifically  connected  with  our  sins, 
as  having  rendered  it  needful,  what  conclusion  arises  from 
these  premises  ?  Why,  surely  that  He  suffered  that  death — 
which,  in  the  perfected  wisdom  of  God,  balanced  the  death  due 
to  sinners — that  death  which  was  equivalent  to  the  death  of 
sinners.  I  here  purposely  keep  out  of  view  the  question  of 
whether  Christ  died  for  the  elect  or  for  the  world,  that  it  may 
not  appear  too  complicated. 

F,  Let  me  at  once  tell  you  that,  if  the  question  of  Christ's 
death  were  rightly  reviewed,  the  very  difficulty  to  which  you 
now  refer  would  absolutely  disappear ;  that  is,  if  the  doctrine 
of  substitution  were  set  aside,  there  could  arise  no  discrepancy 
of  view  in  the  Church,  as  to  those  for  whom  Christ  died.  And 
here  also  let  me  say  that  the  great  doctrine  of  election  could 
be  established  upon  premises,  which,  as  I  think,  admit  of  no 
question  whatever.  And  still  further,  let  me  say  that,  were 
the  death  of  Christ  rightly  reviewed,  aU  those  portentous 
dilemmas  into  which  you  are  brought  by  your  own  prin- 
ciples, would  have  no  existence  at  all.  I  have  discussed 
most  of  them  already,  and  you  ought  to  have  met  them ;  only 
that  would  not  serve  your  purpose.  Well,  I  am  willing 
that  you  should  put  forth  all  your  arguments  in  their  best 
strength,  untrammelled  by  anything  you  have  heard.  I  shall 
try  to  follow  you  throughout;  though  after  what  has  been 
said,  it  is  not  necessary,*surely,  that  I  should  go  into  details 
which  have  been  sufficiently  expounded. 

You  begin  by  stating  the  connection  betwixt  sin  and  death, 
and  you  quote  the  words  "  the  sting  of  death  is  sin,  and  the 
strength  of  sin  is  the  law."  What  law  ?  The  law  of  the  Spirit 
(you  say)  which  "  makes  sin  more  deadly,  because  it  will  not 
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allow  its  penalty  to  be  evaded."  The  law  of  sin  (I  say)  which  is 
in  our  members— that  is,  in  our  flesh— because  this  is  the  im- 
petuous power  by  which  man  is  prompted,  by  which  therefore 
sin  is  persistent  to  have  its  cravings  and  its  behests  fulfilled. 
The  law  of  righteousness,  which  is  the  law  of  God's  heart,  can 
never  with  any  propriety  be  called  "  the  strength  of  sin."  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  law  of  the  Spirit  which  is  the  antagonist 
of  sin,  and  therefore  the  weakener  of  sin,  because  it  is  the 
obstruoter  of  sin,  and  the  destroyer  of  sin.  How  can  that  be 
called  "  the  strength  of  sin,"  which,  according  to  your  own 
statement,  will  not  allow  the  penalty  against  sin  to  be  evaded  ? 
There  is  no  reason  in  this.  Very  well,  see  what  follows : 
**  Thanks  be  to  God  which  giveth  us  the  victory  " — over  what 
law  ? — the  law  of  righteousness  ?  That  would  be  nonsense ; 
for  the  law  of  righteousness  must  be  obeyed  and  honoured. 
Over  what  law  then  have  we  to  give  thanks  to  God  for  victory  ? 
Why,  over  the  law  of  the  flesh,  the  law  of  members,  "  the  law 
of  sin,  which  is  in  the  members."  It  can  be  nothing  else. 
Here  then  the  argument  is  against  you. 

You  go  on  to  quote  that  "  the  body  is  dead  because  of  sin," 
and  to  contrast  this  with  spiritual  death.  I  do  not  dispute 
the  contrast,  but  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  an  exposition 
from  you  of  said  quotation.  Paul  says  "  if  CJirist  he  in  you, 
the  body  is  dead  on  account  of  sin."  How  dead  ?  I  answer, 
because  its  sinful  cravings  and  behests  can  in  that  case  have 
no  outlet.  The  only  outlet  for  the  cravings  of  the  body  is  to 
be  found  in  the  soul,  to  which  these  are  of  necessity  carried, 
in  order  that  the  emotions,  which  they  excite  in  the  soul,  may 
be  converted  into  will  for  their  accomplishment ;  but  if  the 
soul  is  under  another  power,  even  the  Spirit  which  belongs  to 
Jesus  Christ,  these  emotions,  as  carnal  impulses  or  cravings, 
are  arrested  in  the  very  threshold,  and  consequently  are 
mortified  and  made  to  be  as  if  they  were  not.  In  this  way 
then,  I  explain  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  when  Christ  is  in 
us — that  is,  when  the  Spirit  of  Christ  operates  in  our  hearts — 
the  flesh  cannot  operate  too,  for  they  are  contrary.  Hence,  if 
the  flesh  be  thus  mortified,  the  body  is  dead  in  respect  of  sin — 
that  is,  sin  in  the  Jlesh  is  mortified^  in  having  no  outlet  for  its 
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ascendancy.  This  indicates  a  spiritual  life,  a  life  of  com- 
munion with  God,  a  life  of  activity  with  God,  the  life  of  Gk>d 
in  the  soul  of  man,  and  therefore  what  you  call  "  the  justifica- 
tion of  life,"  or  which  I  would  call  the  life  of  justification^ 
because  it  is  the  life  of  righteousness. 

Now  you  go  on  to  notice  what  you  call  the  condemnation 
of  life,  or,  as  I  would  call  it,  the  life  of  condemnation ;  and 
you  say,  and  say  very  truly,  that  Jesus  Christ  had  not  this 
latter  life.  His  was  not,  you  say,  a  life  of  condemnation,  and 
could  not  be,  because  there  was  in  Him  no  alienation  of  heart 
from  God,  and  no  defect  in  moral  character,  but  absolute  per- 
sonal purity,  being  "without  spot "  before  God.  I  admit  all  this. 
And  what  then  ?  Why,  here  is  the  crvx  theologorum — How 
CAME  Christ  to  be  in  condemnation  ?  Mark  my  answer ;  I 
have  given  it  before,  and  I  shall  give  it  again :  only  let  me 
here  say,  you  can  give  no  answer  from  your  point  of  view : 
the  question  is  a  chronic  perplexity,  from  which  there  is  no 
possible  escape  on  your  terms.  You  are  forced  to  invent  a 
make-believe,  altogether  unworthy  of  God — viz.,  that  Christ 
was  made  sin,  when  He  was  not ;  or  you  are  forced  to  make 
God  avenge  and  satisfy  His  anger  upon  His  sinless  and  blame- 
less Son ;  and  even  then  you  are  further  obliged  to  plunge  in 
difficulties,  because  you  cannot  show  how  the  infliction  of  pain 
upon  perfect  innocence  can  by  any  possibility  make  atone- 
ment, so  as  to  put  away  sin  from  those  who  are  guilty.  No 
man  has  been  able  to  reconcile  the  difficulties  to  which  I 
refer ;  and  no  man  can,  because  it  may  be  shown  that  they 
are  irreconcilable.  And  indeed,  it  is  allowed  on  your  side 
that  the  difficulties  are  insurmountable.  Now  you  think  to 
put  me  into  a  corner,  by  my  own  judgment,  in  admitting  that 
Christ  was  perfectly  sinless ;  for  you  say,  Christ  in  that  case 
could  not  have  been  the  Bepresentative  of  man  as  "  dead  in 
trespasses  and  in  sins."  I  grant  at  once  that  Christ  was  not 
the  Eepresentative  of  man  as  a  dnner,  a  sinrdoeTy  a  receiver  and 
abettor  of  mu  Had  this  been  the  case,  how  could  He  come 
before  the  Lord?  A  sinner,  as  such,  could  not  come  to 
God.  It  is  a  contradiction  of  terms  to  suppose  it.  Had  the 
heart  of  Christ  received  sin,  or  harboured  sin,  or  willed  sin. 
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or  acted  sin,  then  that  heart  would  itself  have  been  thereby 
alienated  from  God ;  and  it  would  have  been  for  such  an  one 
nothing  less  than  a  mockery  to  come  before  the  Lord,  because 
the  Lord  could  not  accept  of  the  approach  of  sinful  tendencies. 
My  position,  however,  is  very  different  from  yours.  While  I 
maintain  as  strongly  as  you  can  do,  the  perfect  sinlessness  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  respects  His  soul,  because  His  soul  was  covered 
and  panoplied,  and  defended,  and  directed  by  the  Eternal 
Spirit,  yet  in  as  far  as  He  was  ''  made  flesh,"  He  carried  with 
Him  the  body  of  sin ;  and  as  such  He  was  necessarily  in  a  state 
of  condemnation  under  the  law.  The  law  could  not  possibly 
release  Him  till  that  body  of  sin  should  be  destroyed — i.e., 
till  He  should  be  "  put  to  death  in  the  flesh."  Christ  was 
thus  most  truly  and  emphatically  the  Bepresentative  of  sinful 
man,  in  the  very  fact  that  He  possessed  the  foundations  out  of 
wliich  human  sin  arose,  while  He  possessed  also  the  founda- 
tions out  of  which  human  righteousness  arose — ^that  is,  divine 
righteousness.  Christ  had  both ;  and  the  Apostle  refers  to  this 
contrariety  in  Him  in  the  second  chapter  to  the  Ephesians, 
when  he  says  that  Christ  "  made  the  two  into  one  new  man, 
thus  making  peace." 

Your  argument,  therefore,  about  the  want  of  moral  deprav- 
ity in  Christ  simply  goes  to  say,  if  it  says  anything,  that  man 
could  not  by  any  process  have  had  any  representative  to  stand 
before  God.  But  I  think  I  have  already  shown  you,  that 
man  not  only  had  this  in  Jesus  Christ,  but  that  He  did,  as 
such,  meet  the  very  case  which  the  first  Adam  had  intro- 
duced. The  first  Adam,  by  his  fall,  introduced  the  flesh  as 
the  ruling  power  in  the  soul,  and  thereby  banished  the  Spirit ; 
the  second  Adam  banished  the  flesh  from  all  rule  in  the  soul, 
and  introduced  the  Spirit  as  the  alone  ruling  and  controlling 
and  directing  power  in  man.  The  former  begat  a  generation 
of  sinners;  the  latter  begets  a  generation  of  saints.  "The 
first  Adam,  under  the  Fall,  was  of  the  earth  earthy;  the  second 
Adam  was  the  Lord  from  heaven." 

Tou  further  proceed  to  say  (and  I  would  not  willingly  omit 
noticing  any  real  argument)  that  "  the  punishment  inflicted 
on  Christ  could  not  be  applied  to  take  away  moral  guilt  if  He 
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had  no  moral  guilt  to  be  taken  away."  What  I  say  is  this, 
that  Christ  took  away  the  foundations  of  moral  guilt;  He 
removed  the  very  springs  of  moral  guilt.  What  is  moral 
guilt?  Moral  guilt  is  the  reception  by  the  soul  of  the  sinful 
element,  and  the  willing  hy  the  soul  of  the  sinful  element,  so  that 
the  soul  comes  to  be  characterised  by  the  sinful  element,  as  an 
object  of  love  on  the  part  of  the  soul.  Now  here  lay  the  dif- 
ference betwixt  Christ  on  the  one  hand  and  ordinary  man  on 
the  other — viz.,  that  the  sinful  element  presented  itself  to  the 
soul  of  Christ,  as  it  presents  itself  to  our  souls,  but  it  wets  per- 
emptorily rejected  by  Christ's  soul,  while  it  is  harboured  by  our 
souls. 

Until  this  great  distinction  is  perceived  we  shall  not  come 
to  know  Christ  aright.  Christ  had  the  sinful  principles  of 
the  tvorld  presented  to  Him,  but  He  rejected  them.  Christ 
had  the  sinful  principles  of  the  devil  presented  to  Him,  but 
He  rejected  them :  why  should  you  decline  to  say  that  Christ 
had  the  sinful  principles  of  the  flesh  in  like  manner  presented 
to  Him,  that  he  might  reject  them  also  ?  Do  you  know  that 
in  depriving  Christ  of  sinful  flesh — that  is,  the  flesh  which 
belongs  to  you  and  me — ^you  do  in  fact  deprive  Him  of  the 
very  foundations  of  Saviourship — ^you  make  it  impossible  for 
Him  to  be  the  Eedeemer  ?  For  had  not  Christ  taken  our  flesh 
and  blood.  He  would  in  that  case  not  only  have  failed  to  reach 
our  case,  or  even  to  touch  our  case,  but  He  could  have  been 
no  priest  to  God,  having  no  object  to  lay  on  the  altar  of  sacri- 
fice, and  by  consequence  there  could  have  been  no  act  of  re- 
demption. I  do  not  wonder,  in  the  view  of  this  fact,  that  the 
Apostle  John  should  have  spoken  of  those  who  deny  that 
Christ  has  come  in  the  flesh  (even  our  flesh ;  what  other  flesh 
is  there  ?)  as  nothing  short  of  Antichrist.  It  is  an  overwhelm- 
ing thought,  a  thought  worthy  of  deep  consideration,  that  the 
Church  should  brace  herself  up  to  the  contemplation  of  this 
great  theme,  and  advance  to  the  clear,  full,  and  unmistakable 
recognition  of  the  truth  revealed. 

I  am  not  going  again  to  rebut  what  you  have  uttered  about 
punishment,  said  to  be  inflected  on  Christ  by  the  Father. 
The  word  punishment,  in  the  first  place,  does  not  at  all 
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express  the  meaning  of  those  pains  and  penalties  which  He 
endured ;  and  they  were  inflicted,  not  as  themselves  cor- 
rections to  bring  back  one  who  had  erred,  but  as  unavoidable 
attendants  in  the  process  of  sacrificing  sin.  And  the  penalty 
which  Christ  endured  was  but  the  stake  in  His  performing 
that  covenant-engagement  with  the  Father  which  He  under- 
took to  perform  before  the  world  was ;  that  is,  when  the 
question  of  man's  fall  came  up — that  is,  on  a  foreknowledge 
of  the  sin  of  our  first  parents.  The  Father,  therefore,  never 
directly  punished  Christ — He  had  no  need.  Christ  was  ever 
loyal  and  loving  to  the  Father;  nor  was  the  loving  com- 
munion once  broken  betwixt  them  for  a  moment — ^not  even 
upon  the  cross;  for  while  Christ  had  no  will  to  submit  to 
such  revolting  pains  as  His  enemies  inflicted  upon  Him, 
but  would  gladly  have  escaped  from  these,  yet,  as  the  death 
of  the  body  of  sin  was  inevitable,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
seen  and  said  that  the  same  was  absolutely  effected,  Christ 
would  not  resile  from  death,  even  when  brought  to  Him 
in  the  hideous  shape  it  came — a  shape  devised,  no  doubt,  by 
Satan,  as  one  of  the  most  likely  means  whereby  he  might  yet 
counteract  the  work  of  Christ  For  had  Christ  (in  tlie 
fear  of  the  horrors  which  were  before  Him)  refused  to 
die,  and  to  die  upon  the  cross,  the  devil  would  have  suc- 
ceeded in  the  deepest  stratagem  of  all ;  and  it  could  not, 
in  that  case,  have  been  said  that  "by  death  He  had  dis- 
comfited him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is  the  devil ; " 
for  the  very  refusal  of  Christ  to  die  would  have  been  a 
yielding  to  the  cry  of  the  flesh;  and  if  that  cry  had  pre- 
vailed, the  devil  would  have  clapped  lus  hands  in  rejoicing ; 
because  after  all,  at  the  very  close,  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  say — though  Christ  had  overcome  the  devil  and 
the  world  and  the  flesh,  under  many  and  severe  trials  and 
temptations,  yet  at  the  very  close,  when  the  devil  had 
arranged  for  a  death  involving  unspeakable  tortures,  Christ 
gave  way  and  refused  to  encounter  these,  and  so  the  will  of 
the  flesh  would  have  in  this  case  had  its  own  way. 

Here  l3  a  conception  of  unspeakable  moment    You  seem 
to  think  that  the  agony  which  Christ  underwent  in   the 
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garden  was  not  consistent  with  the  foresight  of  mere  death, 
and  as  corroborative  of  this  view  we  have  instances  of  mar- 
tyrs brought  np,  who  faced  death  with  calm  courage;  and 
the  question  has  been  asked,  Could  not  Jesus  Christ  have 
exhibited  a  courage  equal  to  them  f  And  it  has  been  thought, 
as  you  have  indeed  said,  that  there  must  have  been  "  some 
inscrutable  mysterious  curse "  inflicted  upon  Him  while  He 
hung  upon  the  tree,  the  foresight  of  which  occasioned  the 
agony  and  bloody  sweat,  and  that  which  has  been  termed 
"  forsaken  of  God." 

You  think  that  you  make  out  in  this  case  a  kind  of 
"spiritual  death,"  as  applicable  to  Christ,  in  that,  as  you 
put  it  thus,  "it  was  the  most  painful  death  for  Him  to 
have  His  soul  separated  from  God."  But  His  sovl  wm 
never  for  a  single  moment  separated  from  Ood !  The  very 
words  which  you  produce  as  marking  (you  say)  this  separa- 
tion, are  a  proof,  if  there  were  no  other,  that  His  soul  kept 
cleaving  to  God,  What  words  could  demonstrate  this  more 
forcibly  than  the  cry, "  My  God,  my  God  "  ?  But  why  should 
Christ  (you  ask)  complain  of  being  "  forsaken  "  ?  The  reason 
is  obvious,  that  He  was  lingering  for  six  hours  in  fearful 
pain,  which,  as  applied  to  Him,  could  really  serve  no  good 
end.  The  exclamation  literally  meant.  Let  Me  die,  seeing  all 
has  been  fulfilled ;  why  should  I  not  be  heard  on  this  point  ? 
Why  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  My  prayer  in  this,  seeing  Thou 
hearest  Me  at  all  times  ?  It  was  the  Father's  good  pleasure 
to  try  the  power  of  the  Spirit  to  the  uttermost  against  the 
flesh ;  but  here  the  very  Spirit  cams  forth  in  deep  sympathy 
with  Christ,  saying,  "  It  is  enough ; "  and  we  find  thereupon 
that  He  was  permitted  to  bow  the  head  and  to  give  up  the 
ghost. 

I  have  dwelt  sufficiently  on  this  point  already,  and  I  will 
only  express  my  conviction  that  in  Gethsemane  the  sight  of 
the  ordeal  which  He  had  to  go  through  was  sufficient  to 
occasion  all  that  took  place  there.  It  was  the  last  great 
battle  betwixt  the  flesh  and  the  Spirit;  and  Jesus  was 
terribly  shaken  and  torn  in  that  battle,  but  He  overcame. 
Here  was  Christ,  on  the  one  hand,  feeling  that  all  had  been 
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fulfilled,  as  it  had  been  perfectly  fulfilled,  in  His  life,  to  the 
full  satisfaction  of  the  Father;  and  feeling  now  that  all  these 
ingredients  of  dreadful  pain,  which  were  preparing  for  Him, 
did  not  weigh  the  weight  of  a  feather  in  the  question  of 
redemption,  might  He  not  therefore  avoid  these  ?  It  would 
seem  as  if  it  were  even  a  duty  so  to  do.  Christ  might  fairly 
saj  to  the  Father,  I  do  not  refuse  to  die  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  that  allotment  which  befaUs  humanity,  as  the  law 
of  God  against  the  body  of  sin ;  but  why  should  I  submit  to 
this  form  of  death,  brought  upon  Me  by  devils,  and  men 
under  the  inspiration  of  devils  ?  But  it  was  the  will  of  the 
Father,  that  even  under  the  most  trying  and  terrible  induce- 
ments to  avoid  death  in  the  particular  way  intimated,  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  should  be  paramount  over  that  of  the 
flesh«  And  here,  without  doubt,  the  final  triumph  of  Christ 
against  Satan  lay  in  his  resignation  to  the  cruel  and  ignomin- 
ious death  of  crucifixion;  and  here  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
was  indicated,  as  paramount  over  the  last  and  bitterest  opposi- 
tion that  could  be  pressed  from  the  quiver  of  the  wicked  one. 
Allow  me  to  say  that  the  dilemma  into  which  you  are 
brought,  by  the  doctrine  of  suffering  being  r^arded  as  a 
recompense  to  God  in  the  matter  of  redemption,  is  in  every 
way  revolting.  You  are  obliged  to  hold  a  commercial  scale 
of  weights  and  measures,  and  you  see-saw  betwixt  the  world 
and  the  elect,  and  you  wonder  if  the  agony  which  Christ 
endured  could  have  amounted  to  the  sum  total  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  world,  or  even  of  those  of  the  elect.  All  this  is 
the  result  of  your  substitutionary  theory,  which  does  not  fit 
the  Scriptures  in  any  way  you  can  try  it.  You  may  properly 
say  that  you  cannot  compress  all  the  agonies  of  all  human 
beings  within  the  limits  of  one  finite  nature;  yet  to  this 
extravagant  conclusion  you  are  forced,  unless  you  make  the 
divine  nature  the  sufferer ;  and  this  conclusion  will  only  lead 
you  into  a  rediidio  ad  absurdum  not  less  flagrant  than  any 
other  resource  to  which  you  can  flee.  There  is  no  need  for  say- 
ing that  Christ  died  for  the  elect  any  more  than  for  the  world. 
Without  doubt  Christ  died  for  the  world,  tfuU — in  order  that — 
the  world  might  have  the  offers  of  salvation,  and  so  might  have 
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the  opportunity  of  being  saved,  so  far  as  these  offers  had  as 
yet  extended ;  and  without  doubt  Christ  died  for  the  elect, 
because  they  became  the  elect  in  the  circumstances  that,  hav- 
ing had  Grod's  warnings  brought  to  them,  and  conviction  of 
sin  being  thereby  wrought  in  them,  they  were  eligible  thus 
to  have  faith — that  is,  to  partake  of  the  righteousness  which 
was  manifested  by  Christ,  and  which  is  offered  by  Christ. 
This  is  the  covenant  which  the  Lord  promised  to  Israel :  "  I 
will  put  my  laws  into  their  mind,  and  write  them  in  their 
hearts ;  and  I  will  be  to  them  a  God,  and  they  shall  be  to  Me 
a  people."  And  the  elect,  on  whom  this  redeeming  grace 
shall  be  effected,  are  simply  those  on  whom  the  geTieral  call  of 
(Jod  has  had  its  proper  effect — i.c.,  when  the  terrors  of  the 
divine  law  should  have  been  effectual  to  bring  them  to  a  con- 
viction of  sin,  and  therefore  to  see  the  danger  in  which  they 
stand,  and  to  cry  out  for  a  refuge  therefrom ;  and  when  Christ 
is  set  before  them  as  that  refuge,  and  have  the  special  call  of 
God  to  come  to  Christ,  they  gladly,  therefore,  exercise  faith 
in  Him  as  the  source  of  true  righteousness,  and  therefore  as 
the  source  of  salvation.  In  this  way  they  have  an  applica- 
tion of  the  redemption  purchased  by  Christ.  Possibly  all 
this  needs  to  be  often  repeated  till  it  be  fairly  and  fully 
entertained  and  apprehended. 

And  now,  I  think,  it  is  my  turn  to  ask  you  a  question.  I 
would  not  willingly  evade  a  single  argument  which  it  has  been 
usual  to  put  forth  in  behalf  of  the  theory  of  substitution, 
because,  if  it  has  any  ground  whatever  to  stand  upon,  that 
ground  should  be  fairly  examined  in  accordance  with  the 
analogy  of  Scripture,  and  the  best  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
And  whatever  else  you  have  to  say  in  behalf  of  that  theory, 
I  shall  gladly  listen  to  it,  and  give  it  fair  and  honourable  con- 
sideratioiL  But  in  the  meanwhile  let  me  ask  you,  for  what 
end  the  incarnation  was  effected^  if  not  to  take  upon  Him  what 
is  ours,  that  He  might  cleanse  and  purify  what  is  ours,  by 
the  taking  away  of  sin  from  the  body  of  the  flesh  whereby 
man  is  beset? 

8.  I  do  not  at  all  deny  that  the  incarnation  of  Christ  had 
a  very  important  bearing  on  the  atonement  of  Christ.     Still 
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the  incarnation  was  but  a  factor — an  indispensable  factor 
indeed — in  as  far  as  a  body  was  "  prep«u'ed "  for  Him,  that 
He  might  bear  the  condemnation  of  sin  in  the  flesh.  The 
design  of  the  incarnation  exalts  it  from  the  level  of  an  inex- 
plicable phenomenon  to  that  of  a  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
God,  not  more  wonderful  in  its  uniqueness,  than  in  its  glorious 
display  of  wisdom  and  love.  It  has  been  thought  especially 
appropriate  that  the  substitute  of  guilty  man  under  the  law 
should  be  Himself  man,  in  order  to  identify  Himself  in  nature 
and  species  with  the  race  He  was  to  save.  Into  this  partner- 
ship the  incarnation  introduced  the  Son  of  Grod.  He  became 
one  of  us  that  He  might  bless  us.  Had  He  identified  Him- 
self with  angels,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  He  could  have 
stood  in  our  place.  We  see  that  as  unity  of  kind  and  of 
interest  linked  all  men  to  the  first  Adam,  as  man's  represen- 
tative, so  the  same  bond  enabled  the  Son  of  God  to  represent 
man  in  the  work  of  deliverance.  Being  truly  human,  but 
without  sin,  as  not  normal  to  the  race  but  acquired,  it  became 
possible  for  Him  to  taste  the  death  which  He  was  to  remove, 
to  put  Himself  under  man's  law — ^that  is,  the  law  to  which 
man  was  subject,  and  for  the  transgression  of  which  He  would 
answer — in  order  to  vindicate  the  majesty  of  the  law,  and  so 
save  man.  Without  a  humsm  foundation  it  appears  doubtful 
whether  He,  as  legal  substitute,  could  have  entered  into  man's 
case  so  fully  as  to  atone  for  sin,  and  obtain  remission.  But 
an  atonement  made  in  the  very  nature  of  the  offending  crea- 
ture commends  itself  to  our  minds,  by  its  evident  adaptation 
to  the  end  contemplated.  In  the  old  economy,  the  nearer  the 
kinsman  was,  the  more  fitted  was  he  to  redeem  the  bond-slave ; 
and  this  foreshadowed  the  scheme  in  which  the  eternal  Son, 
by  assuming  our  nature,  became  an  elder  Brother,  that  He 
might  redeem  us  from  death.  Christ  showed  the  mortality 
belonging  to  the  race;  but  the  death  He  died  was  not  an 
accident  of  His  being  man,  for  the  leading  object  of  His  be- 
coming man  was  to  die,  and  to  die  that  He  might  save  others 
from  death.  The  death  of  Christ  was  not  the  death  of  a  son 
of  man,  but  of  the  Son  of  man ;  it  was  not  an  ordinary  death, 
but  most  extraordinary,  and  in  nothing  more  than  in  its  repre- 
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sentative  character,  as  indicating  the  removal  of  death  from 
man.  The  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  failed  to  take  away 
sin,  not  simply  because  it  pertained  to  a  distinct  and  inferior 
species  from  that  for  which  it  was  offered,  but  because  it 
failed  to  bear  on  the  offerer  to  make  him  turn  from  his  sin ; 
and  one  reason  why  the  blood  of  Christ  succeeded  was,  that 
"  both  He  that  sanctifieth  (through  sufferings)  and  they  who 
are  sanctified  are  all  of  oney  If  it  was  necessary  that  the 
mediating  priest,  making  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the 
people,  should  be  of  the  same  kind  as  the  people,  so  must  he 
enter  the  holy  place  "  by  his  own  blood  "  (Heb.  ix.  12). 

F.  You  do  not  make  enough  of  the  incarnation.  The  incar- 
nation is  not  only  a  factor,  but  the  radical  factor,  out  of  which 
the  priesthood  of  Christ  is  constituted.  Without  the  incar- 
nation, Christ  could  have  had  nothing  to  offer  to  God — ^no 
sacrifice  whatever.  This  is  a  point  not  sufficiently  considered 
by  the  theologians  of  your  school  of  thought.  Positing  the 
atonement  in  the  mere  category  of  suffering,  they  have  over- 
looked the  kind  of  sacrifice  which  God  necessarily  demanded, 
and  consequently  they  have  lost  sight  of  the  kivd  offiesh  and 
blood  which  it  behoved  Him  to  bear.  Nor  have  they  entered 
into  the  relationship  which  the  body  of  man  bears  to  the  soul. 

Bear  with  me  while  I  touch  on  this.  This  latter  is  a  ques- 
tion of  philosophy ;  and  the  theology  of  the  atonement  may 
be  said  to  wait  upon  the  solution  of  this  great  question  of 
philosophy.^  So  soon  as  the  mental  Ego  shall  be  ascertained 
to  have  its  foundation  in  the  carnal  Ego,  or  body  of  the  flesh, 
then,  but  only  then,  will  it  be  seen  philosophically,  as  well  as 
scripturaUy,  that  "all  mankind  descending  from  Adam  by 
ordinary  generation,"  must  be  regarded  as  in  a  fallen  state 
with  him,  as  brought  thereinto  by  his  first  transgression ;  and 
all  this,  because  the  mental  Ego  must  needs  reflect  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  carnal  i^o,  which  is  the  living  body.  The 
former  cannot  be  different  from  the  latter  in  ordinary  man, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  very  consciousness  of  every  child 
is  nothing  else,  first,  than  the  consciousness  of  its  mere  bodily 
states.    What  I  now  affirm  would  have  been  admitted  long 

^  See  Discussion  on  the  Psychological  Problem. 
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ago,  and  would  be  admitted  now,  were  it  not  for  the  terrible 
bugbear  that  it  seemed  to  most  minds  to  involve  materi- 
alism. To  my  mind  it  does  no  such  thing.  I  have  not  a 
particle  of  faith  in  materialism,  because  there  is  abounding 
and  abiding  evidence  that  the  soul  of  man  is  an  entity,  which 
can  only  be  characterised  as  spirit,  and  not  at  all  an  entity 
one  and  the  same  with  the  limitations  which  belong  to  matter. 
I  have  promised  to  discuss  this  question  with  you,  and  I  trust 
a  proper  opportunity  will  be  given  to  us.  All  I  can  say  here 
is,  that  the  fact  of  a  mental  me  being  founded  on  a  material 
me,  no  more  involves  materialism  of  soul  than  the  fact  that 
the  mental  me  is  gathering  constantly  fresh  accessions  of 
thinking,  and  of  modification  in  thinking,  through  fresh 
cognitions  from  the  material  world,  and  from  the  body  with 
which  it  stands  connected,  and  by  which  it  stands  character- 
ised. What  I  say,  therefore,  is  this,  that  if  man  is  born  with 
a  body  of  sinful  flesh,  then,  as  a  rule,  that  kind  of  flesh  rules 
in  the  soul,  in  as  far  as  its  impulses,  cravings,  and  emotions 
are,  of  necessity,  exhibited  as  the  impulses,  cravings,  and 
emotions  of  the  souL  I  say  of  necessity,  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  in  ordinary  man,  who  has  lost  the  Spirit  of  God,  no 
counteractive  agency  to  keep  the  soul  in  due  subordination 
to  the  heavenly  influence,  and  so  no  agency  to  establish  the 
soul,  as  itself  the  governing  power  over  the  body  through  the 
presence  and  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

It  comes  to  this,  then,  with  respect  to  the  incarnation  of 
Christ,  that  we  must  first  understand  under  what  circum- 
stances man  is  a  sinner,  before  we  can  appreciate  fully  why 
it  was  that  Christ  assumed  the  body  of  our  flesh  and  blood. 
If  the  body  of  our  flesh  and  blood  is  the  foundation  of  our 
sinful  nature,  as  Paul  and  true  philosophy  conjointly,  yet  in- 
dependently, assert,  then  it  becomes  as  clear  as  the  sun  at 
noon,  that  it  behoved  Christ  to  take  our  flesh  and  blood, 
that  through  the  death  of  sin  therein,  brought  about  by 
its  dedication  to  death  through  the  operation  of  "  the  eternal 
Spirit"  which  was  in  Christ,  He  might  destroy  the  devil's 
impress  upon  the  human  constitution,  and  so  take  away  sin. 

You  allow  in  your  statement  that  Christ  had  "  a  body  pre- 
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pared  for  Him  that  He  might  bear  the  condemnation  of  sin 
in  the  flesh."  Sin  in  the  flesh !  Whose  flesh  ?  You  answer 
otir  flesh,  not  ChrisCs  flesh.  Is  this  what  St  Paul  says  ?  Ob- 
serve the  passage :  "  God  sent  His  Son  in  the  lUcmess  of  sinful 
flesh,  and  as  regards  sin,  to  condemn  sin  in  the  flesh."  How 
could  He  forcefully  condemn  it  otherwise  than  in  that  sinful 
flesh  of  which  He  is  declared  by  the  Apostle  to  have  become 
a  partaker  ?  Is  there  any  sense  in  saying  that  Christ  con- 
demned sin  in  the  flesh,  if  He  did  not  directly  operate  on  any 
flesh,  strictly  so,  but  on  His  own  ?  But  I  must  not  enlarge 
here ;  I  have  had  this  argument  through  hand  before. 

You  say  "  the  design  of  the  incarnation  exalts  it."  I  quite 
agree  with  you,  if  you  mean  that  it  exalts  the  human  bodily 
nature.  But  I  hold  this  more  strongly  and  more  profoundly 
than  you,  in  as  far  as  it  not  only  exalts  it  in  my  estimation, 
but  it  purges  it  and  animates  it  with  a  higher  life,  and  so  exalts 
it  for  a  glorious  permanency  in  heaven — a  permanency  not 
possible,  except  through  the  death  of  the  present  body,  and 
the  resurrection  of  another  body,  having  its  foundation  in  the 
renewed  soul. 

You  proceed  to  say,  "  it  has  been  thought  especially  appro- 
priate that  the  substitute  of  guilty  man  under  the  law  should 
be  Himself  man,  in  order  to  identify  Himself  with  the  race  in 
nature  and  species."  Your  language  is  inadequate.  "  Appro- 
priate" is  not  the  word,  because  it  was  indispensable  that 
Christ  should  be  man.  And  here  again  I  think  you  are  incon- 
sistent You  say,  "in  order  to  identify  Himself  in  nature 
and  species  with  the  race  He  was  to  save."  I  ask  how  could 
Christ  identify  Himself  with  mankind  if  He  kept  Himself 
aloof  from  the  very  characteristic  in  man,  which  Christ  came 
to  cure  ?  Apart  from  this,  you  separate  betwixt  Christ  and 
us  by  a  very  wide  interval ;  there  is  no  identification  in  your 
view,  but  the  introduction  of  a  wide  gulf  betwixt  Him  and 
the  race !  You  say,  "  had  He  identified  Himself  with  angels, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  He  could  have  stood  in  our 
place."  He  could  not.  Suppose  Christ  had  come  as  an 
angel  simply,  the  question  would  be  asked.  Who  and  what 
are  you  ?    The  answer  is  given — "  an  angel."    But  an  angel  is 
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not  a  man ;  the  representative  of  Toan  must  he  many  otherwise 
the  term  representative  has  no  meaning.  A  person  wishes  to 
procure  some  seeds  to  plant  in  his  garden,  and  he  sends  for 
some  to  ascertain  what  -kind  they  are.  If  the  sample  sent  is 
not  a  representation  of  the  kind  wanted,  it  therefore  is  not  a 
true  representation.  I  hold,  then,  that  if  Christ,  in  the  foun- 
dations of  His  human  nature,  was  not  a  true  representative 
of  the  first  Adam,  He  could  with  no  propriety  be  styled  the 
second  Adam,  I  hold  that  you  are  illogical  in  your  ideas  of 
representation. 

You  say  that  "the  sin  which  stained  all  human  beings 
was  not  normal  to  the  race,  but  acquired;"  but  I  say  it 
became  normal,  and  was  nothing  less  than  normal;  and  so 
normal  was  it,  that  the  very  object  of  Christ's  coming  was  to 
take  away  its  normal  character,  and  to  introduce  a  new  law 
of  operation  as  attachable  to  it.  And  how  was  this  to  be 
done  but  by  laying  hold  of  this  normal  nuisance,  and  abolish- 
ing its  normal  power,  and  substituting  another  and  a  new 
r4gime  for  the  life  of  humanity  ? 

And  then,  again,  the  question  comes  to  be,  if  the  humanity 
of  Christ  had  not  the  body  of  sin,  upon  what  possible  grounds 
can  we  suppose  the  same  to  have  been  made  Tnortcd  ?  We 
are  expressly  taught  that  death  came  simply  by  sin ;  but  you 
make  heaven  to  contradict  its  own  law,  for  you  introduce 
Christ  as  mortal  in  respect  of  His  body,  and  in  the  same 
breath  you  say  there  was  nothing  of  sin  in  that  body,  and 
therefore  no  "  cures "  to  be  effected  on  that  body.  How  is 
this  ?  Here,  according  to  your  account,  is  death  when  there 
is  no  sin !     I  could  not,  on  your  principles,  account  for  this. 

You  say  "  He  put  Himself  under  man's  law " — that  is,  as 
you  explain,  the  law  which  God  prescribed  to  man.  Why, 
Christ  W£LS  "horn  under  that  law";  but  how  could  He  be 
born  under  that  law,  and  amenable  to  it,  if  He  had  not  the 
very  conditions  of  being  which  the  law  treated  and  tested  ? 
It  could  not  be.  In  every  way,  then,  in  which  the  question 
can  be  fairly  argued  and  compared  with  Scripture  statement, 
we  are  obliged  to  identify  Christ  in  His  hody  with  our  own. 
How  could  He  "  vindicate  the  majesty  of  the  law,"  as  you 
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properly  say  required  to  be  done,  unless  He  represented  oil 
the  points  on  which  the  law  had  a  claim  upon  man  ?  The 
law  had  a  claim  upon  man  as  having  and  holding  in  his  own 
person  sinful  impulses,  which  sought  for  ascendancy  as  ruling 
powers  in  the  soul,  and  the  law  had  a  claim  further  upon 
man  to  display  a  righteous  obedience  to  its  behests  6U3  the 
moral  law  of  his  being.  According  to  your  principles,  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  Christ  to  represent  man  in  the  first  of 
these  claims,  which  was  the  fundamental  claim  by  the  way, 
which  had  to  be  satisfied  before  the  second  claim  could  pro- 
perly come  into  play,  and  have  its  demand  fulfilled.  It  is 
only  in  this  light — the  light  of  His  being  able  to  satisfy  both 
claims,  and  the  first  in  order  to  the  second — that  is,  the  abol- 
ishing of  sinful  impulses  in  order  to  the  free  play  of  spiritual 
life,  that  Christ  could  have  represented  man ;  and  hence  I  am 
able  to  appreciate  your  language,  when  you  say  that  "  without 
a  human  foundation  Christ  could  not  be  a  legal  substitute  to 
enter  into  man's  case,  so  as  to  atone  for  sin,  and  obtain 
remission."  There  could  not  have  been  an  "adaptation  to 
man's  condition"  otherwise. 

You  tell  us  that  "  the  nearer  the  kinsman,  the  more  fitted 
was  he  to  redeem  the  bond -slave."  I  cordially  concur  in  this. 
But  do  you  not  see  that  you  practically  deny  this  by  denying 
the  true  brotherhood  of  Christ  with  man?  You  say  "the 
death  He  died  was  not  an  accident  of  His  being  man,"  and, 
as  I  understand,  you  say  that  He  was  made  man  in  order 
to  die  a  most  extraordinary  death,  not  as  a  son  of  man,  but 
as  the  Son  of  man."  You  confound  here  what  requires  to  be 
carefully  distinguished — viz.,  the  part  which  the  Father  had 
with  the  crucifixion  on  the  cross,  and  the  part  which  the 
devil  had.  Christ  attributed  the  cruelties  attending  His  death 
on  the  cross  to  the  devil,  and  to  those  who,  in  compassing 
His  death,  were  the  agents  of  the  devil.  "  This,"  He  said,  "  is 
your  hour  and  the  power  of  darkness  " ;  but  yov,  ascribe  that 
"  most  extraordinary  death  "  to  God,  when  you  tell  us  in  fact, 
that  God  projected  this  death  in  order  to  save  man,  I  believe 
we  have  been  all  along  almost  in  blank  blindness  with  regard 
to  the  crucifixion  on  the  tree — ^for  the  crucifixion  on  the  tree 
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was  expressly  the  work  of  the  devil,  and  not  the  work  of  the 
Father.  Christ  was  crucified  in  the  flesh  before  He  hung 
upon  the  tree ;  and  the  hanging  upon  the  tree,  with  all  its 
painful  accessories,  was  but  the  device  of  Satan,  with  a  view 
to  his  influencing  Christ  not  to  submit  to  it.  But  as  the 
Father  had  given  all  freedom  to  Satan  to  work  his  uttermost, 
if  so  be  he  could  influence  Christ  in  any  way  to  refuse  death ; 
and  as  the  Father  would  not  permit  that  Satan  should  have 
to  say  that  he  was  hedged  in  from  freely  exerting  his  whole 
influence  over  Christ,  so  the  Father  looked  on  while  Christ 
submitted  to  all  the  possible  indignities  and  tortures  which 
Satan  could  inflict  upon  Him. 

I  do  not  agree,  therefore,  with  you,  that  Christ  came  speci- 
fically into  the  world  by  the  express  ordination  of  the  Father 
to  hang  upon  the  tree.  That  fact,  of  course,  was  foreknown  to 
the  Father;  but  it  was  foreknown  only  because  the  Father 
saw  that  it  would  be  projected  by  the  devil,  and  He  would 
not  interpose  to  prevent  the  devil  from  doing  his  utmost  on 
the  second  Adam,  who  came  to  baffle  Him  and  to  destroy  His 
work. 

I  have  to  repeat,  therefore,  that  Christ  was  made  with  a 
mortal  body,  simply  because  it  was  our  sinful  body  which  He 
assumed ;  for  having  assumed  this,  it  behoved  to  be  mortal, 
on  the  ground  of  its  being  the  very  "  seed  of  David."  As  to 
the  manner  of  His  death,  that  was  left  to  the  devil  to  devise 
and  carry  out.  You  cannot  commingle  the  work  of  the  devil 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  also  the  work  of  God,  and  so 
make  it  difficult  to  say  what  was  the  work  of  the  one  and 
what  was  the  work  of  the  other ;  or  rather  you  seem,  without 
observing  it,  to  conjoin  God  and  the  devil  as  agreeing  or  con- 
spiring to  fulfil  one  and  the  same  end.  Depend  upon  it,  the 
Father  was  merely  negative  as  regards  the  phenomenon  of 
the  death  of  Christ  upon  the  tree,  though  of  course  it  was  to 
the  Father  a  matter  of  intense  satisfaction  to  see  that  Christ 
endured  all  this  rather  than  yield  one  hair's-breadth  to  Satan, 
and  his  artful  and  wicked  devices. 

You  tell  me  that  the  reason  why  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of 
goats  was  probably  inadequate,  was,  because  these  pertained 
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to  a  "  distinct  and  inferior  species  from  that  for  which  their 
blood  was  oflfered.*'  I  think  you  are  wrong  in  your  reason  ; 
for  it  never  was  conceived  for  a  moment  that  their  blood, 
when  shed,  could  in  fact  under  any  circumstances  take  away 
sin.  This  can  fairly  be  seen  only  by  considering  what  sin  is, 
where  sin  lies,  and  hence  what  is  really  meant  by  taking 
away  sin.  If  we  define  human  sin  to  be  carnal  impioUe,  a^ 
running  covmier  to  spiritual  righteousness;  and  if  we  say  that 
the  carnal  impulse  lies  in  the  blood  of  the  living  flesh,  then 
the  only  conceivable  method  of  taking  away  sin,  and  conse- 
quently of  destroying  it  in  its  foundations,  is  by  pouring  out 
the  blood,  and  consequently  the  life  of  the  flesh,  and  thereby 
bafiling  the  power  of  its  contributing  to  sin.  I  have  shown 
why  the  sacrifice  of  animals  was  employed  under  the  law,  and 
why  that  sacrifice  was  called  atonement.  It  was  only  when 
the  victim  was  first  made  "  the  sin  "  of  the  offerer ;  and  this 
was  effected  when,  by  contrition,  the  offerer  in  his  heart 
repudiated  and  put  away  his  sin  on  the  victim,  and  so  could 
thus  behold  the  death  of  his  own  sin  in  the  death  of  the 
victim. 

The  question  of  animal  sacrifice  therefore  is  one  purely  of 
syrnbol;  but  symbol  is  nothing  more  than  a  ritualistic  repre- 
sentation of  a  reality.  We  must  distinguish  betwixt  the 
original  and  the  symbol — that  is,  betwixt  the  reality  and  a 
mstQ  figure  of  the  reality.  Christ  was  a  representation  of  the 
reality  ;  the  animal  sacrifice  was  a  representation  of  ihefi^/ure. 
The  representation  of  the  figure  could  teach  a  doctrine,  but 
nothing  more;  the  representation  of  the  reality  could  effect 
the  very  principle  involved  in  the  doctrine,  as  well  as  teach  it. 

Now  you  come  to  tell  us  "  why  the  blood  of  Christ  suc- 
ceeded," and  for  this  you  quote  the  words  "that  both  he 
that  sanctifieth,  and  they  who  are  sanctified,  are  all  of  one!' 
I  accept  the  reason ;  but  it  goes  hollow  to  support  my  con- 
tention, and  to  stand  antagonistic  to  yours.  "Are  all  of  one  I " 
Of  (me  what  f  Why,  of  one  nature  ;  "  for  which  cause  he  is 
not  ashamed  to  call  us  brethren"  I  might  here  enter  into  a 
further  discussion  as  to  the  blood  of  Christ,  but  I  have  already 
said  not  a  little  on  this  head ;  and  as  I  have  an  idea  that  the 
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subject  will  be  brought  up  farther  on,  so  I  refrain  from  en- 
larging  on  this  head  now.  Probably  you  will  have  something 
to  say  on  the  divinity  as  well  as  the  humanity  of  Christ,  as 
touching  the  atonement. 

S.  I  have.  The  divinity  of  Christ  is  not  an  element  I 
could  pass  over  in  treatmg  of  the  atonement.  I  have  given 
due  heed  to  all  that  you  have  spoken,  and  will  weigh  your 
sentiments;  but  as  I  have  always  regarded  the  divinity  of 
Christ  the  main  factor  in  the  atonement,  so  I  could  not  resile 
from  my  position  without  stating  carefully,  not  only  what  part 
I  believe  the  divinity  of  Christ  played  in  the  atonement  of 
our  blessed  Lord,  but  also  how  you  dispose  of  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  value,  as  attaching  to  the  atonement,  in  consequence 
of  the  divinity  of  Him  by  whom  atonement  has  been  made. 

We  both  believe  that  there  were  two  natures  in  the  one 
person  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  these  two  natures  were  the 
divine  and  the  human.  Nor  was  it  a  human  person  assuming 
the  divine  nature,  but  a  divine  person  assuming  the  human 
nature.  "The  Word  was  made  flesh."  Hence  conditions 
appropriate  to  human  nature  did  in  Christ  acquire  a  vast 
worth  which  they  could  not  otherwise  have  possessed ;  and 
the  several  properties  of  the  two  natures,  in  their  bearing  on 
His  work,  belong  to  neither  exclusively,  but  to  the  entire 
divine  -  human  person.  When  it  is  said  they  "  killed  the 
Prince  of  Life,"  and  "  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory  " — that  the 
equal  of  God  became  "  obedient  to  death,"  and  that  God  pur- 
chased the  Church  "  with  His  own  blood," — can  we  imagine 
otherwise  than  that  the  suflferings  belonged  to  the  whole 
person,  and  that  they  were  shared  by  the  divine  nature? 
When  He  is  said  to  have  "offered  Himself  without  spot 
through  the  eternal  Spirit,"  does  not  the  language  represent 
the  offering  as  the  act  of  His  one  individual  person  ?  Hence 
the  transaction  necessarily  assumed  a  worth  corresponding  to 
the  properties  of  both  the  natures  in  one  person.  No  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  the  divine  will  and  the  human:  the 
person  offered  and  the  person  offering  were  the  same.  While 
"  a  body  "  was  prepared,  and  offered  in  sacrifice  to  take  away 
sins.  He  who  made  the  sacrifice  was  divine.    He  who  took 
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upon  him  the  body,  and  said,  "  Lo,  I  come  to  do  Thy  will,  0 
God,"  and  who  oflFered  one  sacrifice  for  sins,  could  be  none 
other,  as  a  person,  than  the  divine  Christ.  Consequently  the 
sacrifice  made  by  Him  who  suffered,  possessed  the  intrinsic 
worth  of  a  divine-human  sacrifice.  I  shall  have  a  good  deal 
to  say  about  this  dignity  and  worth ;  but  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  you  agree  with  me  in  what  I  have  said  about 
the  imion  of  the  two  natures  in  one  person ;  for  on  this  I  lay 
my  foundation.  I  quite  allow  that  this  union  involves  mys- 
tery, but  two  natures  and  two  persons  in  one  Jesus  Christ 
would  involve  not  only  mystery,  but  absurdity  too. 

F.  The  subject  which  you  have  now  introduced  demands 
very  careful  handling.  We  may  not  question  the  point  and 
significancy  of  plain  and  positive  language.  John  writes: 
"  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with 
God,  and  the  Word  was  God."  I  feel  constrained  here  to 
take  the  Word  as  a  person,  more  especially  when  it  is  added, 
"  All  things  were  made  by  Him."  How  could  all  things  be 
made  otherwise  than  by  a  person  ?  Again,  John  writes  al- 
most in  the  same  breath :  *'  The  Word  was  made  flesh,  and 
dwelt  among  us."  Unfortunately  there  is  room  for  a  differ- 
ence of  interpretation  in  this  most  remarkable  expression. 
Can  we  suppose  that  the  Word  became  flesh  in  the  sense  of 
being  converted  into  flesh,  and  that  He  who  was  God  is  now 
no  longer  God,  in  that  He  has  now  literally  become  flesh  ? 
Tliat  very  literal  meaning  of  grammatical  terms  need  not  be 
adopted,  in  order  to  follow  due  grammatical  accuracy.  We 
involve  ourselves  moreover  in  a  contradiction,  which  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  listened  to — viz.,  that  the  person  of  the 
Word  had  become  extinguished,  and  was  now  no  longer  God 
but  flesh*  The  grammatical  meaning,  therefore,  which  I 
never  like  to  set  aside,  is  perfectly  satisfied,  when  we  hold 
that  the  expression,  "the  Word  was  made  flesh,"  signifies 
that  the  person  of  the  Word  is  represented  in  the  person  of  a 
human  body.  You  cannot  get  rid  of  this,  that  a  distinct 
human  body  exhibits  what  we  call  an  individual,  and  there- 
fore a  person.  Whatever  is  individual  has  personality ;  and 
without  question  the  personality  of  Christ  Jesus  was  mani- 
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fested  in  a  human  body,  and  by  a  human  body;  which  human 
body  spoke,  moved,  and  acted  upon  the  earth  as  governed  by  a 
living  agent  within,  just  as  other  persons  speak  and  move 
and  act  upon  the  earth.  We  get  into  confusion,  and  worse 
than  confusion,  therefore,  if  we  deny  that  Christ  was  a  man ; 
and  that  He  had  all  the  personality  of  manhood.  His  whole 
demeanour  in  every  page  of  holy  writ,  where  His  history  is 
written,  betoken  the  personality  of  humanity.  It  seems  to 
me  that,  looking  to  a  living  bodily  framework  in  intercom- 
munion with  the  world,  and  outwardly  undistinguished  from 
other  bodily  frameworks  in  living  power.  He  must  of  necessity 
be  taken  to  have  a  human  personality ;  and  we  only  involve 
ourselves  in  perplexity  and  contradiction  and  absurdity  to 
question  this.  Christ  Jesus  then,  to  my  mind,  had  a  human 
personality,  and  He  is  everywhere  so  spoken  of  in  the  New 
Testament,  where  His  labours  and  sufiferings  are  recorded. 

What  then  ?  Had  He  the  divine  personality  too  ?  It  must 
be  perfectly  obvious  that,  in  speaking  of  the  divine  person- 
ality as  absolutely  confined  in  a  human  body,  we  hardly 
know  what  we  are  saying ;  but  this  much  we  may  well  say, 
as  founded  upon  the  statements  of  the  written  Word,  that  He 
80  represented  the  fulness  of  the  divine  ncUure,  that  the  person- 
ality of  the  Godhead,  which  has  been  termed  "  the  Word,"  as 
the  expression  or  express  image  of  the  Father,  had  its  peculiar 
delineation  in  Him,  as  the  divine  power  overshadowing  Him, 
and  operating  in  Him,  and  manifested  by  Him.  In  this 
way  the  "sealing"  of  the  Father,  as  stamping  the  divine 
image  of  the  Father,  was  such,  that  Christ  could  fairly  say — 
"  he  that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father."  In  this  way, 
then,  we  have  the  human  nature,  which  cannot,  as  I  conceive, 
exist  otherwise  than  as  founded  on  a  human  personality ;  and 
we  have  the  divine  nature,  which  similarly  we  cannot  con- 
ceive as  having  a  distinct  subsistence,  otherwise  than  as 
resting  on  a  personality ;  and  yet  in  Christ,  I  freely  grant, 
there  was  but  one  personality.  What  then  becomes  of  Christ 
as  regards  the  divine  personality  of  "  the  Word  "  ?  I  answer, 
the  presence  and  the  power  of  the  divine  "  Word  "  are  there, 
and  consequently  are  represented  there,  so  that  these  come 
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to  be  manifested  through  the  tabernacle  of  a  human  body ; 
and  so  it  can  be  said,  and  said  truly  and  literally  in  its 
proper  significance,  "the  Word  has  become  flesh" — ^that  is, 
that  "God  (as  'the  express  image  of  the  Father')  is  made 
manifest  in  the  flesh." 

I  don't  know  if  I  am  able  here  to  convey  to  you  the  full 
significance  of  my  meaning.  My  meaning  is,  that  the  stream 
of  the  divine  effulgence  had  its  virtue,  power,  and  excellency 
so  concentrated  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  that  He  could  very 
properly  speak  of  Himself,  and  be  spoken  of,  as  "  the  Word 
made  flesh " ;  and  clearly  in  that  case,  we  can  understand 
why  this  body  of  humanity  could  be  spoken  of  as  after  all 
a  divine  person,  in  as  far  as  the  divine  nature  operated  on 
His  humanity  and  came  to  characterise  the  whole  person, 
and  give  to  it  the  grace  and  glory  of  divinity,  which  it  could 
not  otherwise  possess.  And  hence  we  can  understand  how  it 
happens  that  He  who  is  spoken  of  as  having  made  the  world, 
should  also  be  spoken  of  as  having  "  purged  our  sins,  and  sat 
down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  majesty  on  high."  What  I 
say  then  is  this,  that  the  divine  personality  of  "  the  Word  " 
was  practicaUy  portrayed  in  Him.  as  having  and  holding 
the  personality  and  nature  of  humanity ;  and  that  practically 
this  was  "  the  eternal  Spirit "  whereby  He  was  "  led,"  where- 
by He  "  oflered  himself  " — under  which,  in  short,  the  human 
body  with  all  its  affections  was  sacrificed.  How  in  any 
other  sense  could  Jesus  be  called  the  "second  Adam"? 
Had  He  not  held  the  position  of  a  human  person.  He  could 
not  have  been  the  antithesis  of  a  human  person.  We  must 
look  at  the  facts,  and  face  them  as  they  are  recorded  to  us 
in  the  sacred  Word;  and  the  more  easily  we  sit  to  the 
sacred  Word,  resolved  to  receive  in  simplicity  what  God 
has  been  pleased  to  reveal,  without  having  our  minds  warped 
by  the  reasonings  and  conclusions  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  us  —  as,  perhaps,  in  circumstances  less  favourable 
than  we  are  for  reaching  enlarged  and  enlightened  conclu- 
sions— the  more  truly  and  fully  shall  we  be  equipped  with 
that  knowledge  which  squares  and  harmonises  all  Scripture 
in  a  beautiful  system  of  symmetry  and  perfectness. 
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Now  let  me  see  how  far  I  agree  with  you,  and  wherein  I 
differ  from  you.    I  agree  with  you  when  you  say  that  there 
were  two  natures  in  Christ,  the  divine  and  the  human.    I 
agree  with  you  further,  in  a  sense,  when  you  say  that  "it 
was  not  a  human  person  assuming  the  divine  nature,  but  a 
divine  person  assuming  the  human  nature."    But  notwith- 
standing, here  we  may  not  be  absolutely  at  one.    What  I 
say  in  explanation  is,  that  the  divine  person  called  "the 
Word,"  who  made  all  things,  and  without  whom  nothing 
was  made,  agreed  and  covenanted  with  the  Father  to  be 
manifested  in  and  communicated  to  the  world  through  a 
body  of  humanity,  and  consequently,  that  under  this  cove- 
nant engagement,  there  was  the  preparation  and  assumption 
of  this  body  of  flesh.    And  wliat  is  the  statement  made  on 
this  subject  ?    The  angel  said  unto  Mary,  "  The  Holy  Ghost 
shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest  shall 
overshadow  thee :  therefore  also  that  holy  thing  that  shall  be 
born  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God."     It  corresponds 
with  this  (as  declaring  that   Christ  Jesus  was  "bom"  of 
Mary)  to  say  that,  in  taking  a  true  human  body.  He  "was 
made  of  a  woman."     Christ  then  was  not  begotten  according 
to  ordinary  generation;  and  yet,  as  made  of  the  substance 
of  Mary,  and  nourished,  of  course,  by  the  blood  of  Mary, 
He  was  "of  the  seed  of  David."     Had  Christ  been  bom 
according  to  ordinary  generation,  there  would  have  been  no 
need  for  the  special  preparation  of  a  body  for  Him,  for  He 
must  in  that  case  have  been  the  direct  offspring  of  ordinary 
parents  through  ordinary  intercourse.     But  such  a  person 
could  not  have  been  the  foundation  of  a  new  economy  for 
man,  on  the  simple  ground  that  the  soul  of  such  a  person, 
by  ordinary  generation,  must  of  necessity  have  been  without 
the  Spirit,  and  therefore  without  that  foundation  for  a  pure 
soul  in  which  the  Spirit  would  alone  dwell.     It  appears  to 
me  that,  if  we  can  discover  the  reason  or  grounds  for  Christ's 
extraordinary  generation,  it  lies  in  this,  that^  in  opening  a 
door  for  the  operation  of  a  human  soul  in  connection  with, 
and  in  dependence  upon,  the  human  body  to  be  developed  in 
the  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  a  basis  had  to  he  laid  on  which 
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the  divine  Word  could  rest,  and  operate,  as  demanded,  for  the 
full  controlment  of  the  soul.  We  thus  have  the  soul  of 
Christ  as  the  central  rns  of  His  personality,  and  we  have 
that  soul  played  upon  by  two  contrary  natures  as  powers — 
the  divine  nature  on  the  one  hand,  which  He  possessed  "  with- 
out measure,"  and  the  human  nature  on  the  other  hand, 
having  its  foundation  in  the  body;  and  the  great  work 
which  Christ  had  to  accomplish  was  to  reduce  all  to  one 
divine  harmony ;  and  this  He  could  only  do  by  the  sacrifice 
of  the  lower  nature,  so  that  in  all  things  it  should  become 
subservient  to  the  higher,  and  practically  one  with  it. 

Hence,  I  am  now  able  to  address  myself  to  the  question  of 
"worth,"  to  which  I  see  you  attach  so  much  importance. 
When  you  speak  of  worthy  you  bring  in  a  commercial  ele- 
ment of  which  I  am  not  particularly  fond,  especially  in  as 
far  as  it  seems  to  me,  you  make  this  element  of  worth  or 
value  to  do  the  whole  business  of  atonement.  This  is  to 
me  a  very  questionable  course,  because  there  is  laid,  first  of 
all,  at  the  foundation,  what  is  to  me  nothing  better  than  a 
petitio  principii  in  the  question  of  worth — ^that  is,  a  stamp  of 
value  given  in  a  case  where  mere  value  cannot  come  into 
play— i.e.,  in  commutation  or  exchange  for  a  bare  matter  of 
fact — ^viz.,  the  taking  away  of  sin;  and  second,  because  this 
principle  of  VHyrth  being  once  admitted,  there  seems  no  pos- 
sible limit  to  the  extension  of  its  value  in  order  to  buy  off, 
not  one  world  only,  but,  for  that  matter,  a  million  of  worlds. 
I  am  sure,  therefore,  this  principle  of  worth  has  in  it  a 
spurious  ring  when  placed  forward  as  a  substitutionary  ele- 
ment intended  to  serve  for  our  salvation.  Worth  lies,  and 
can  lie  only,  in  the  bond  fide  payment  necessary  in  each  indi- 
vidual case,  and  that  bond  fide  payment  consists  in  the  literal 
yielding  up  of  the  offensive  thing.  Hence,  in  our  case,  the 
worth  is  doled  out  when  the  things  of  Jesus  are  given  forth 
as  effecting  our  redemption ;  in  which  case,  we  have  an  ap- 
plication of  the  purchase  of  Christ  by  our  being  changed 
from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God. 

Such  are  my  views.  At  the  same  time,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  all  you  have  to  say  about  the  worth  and  value  of 
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Christ's  sacrifice.  It  will  enable  me  more  fully  to  enter  into 
the  consideration  of  this  important  question.  I  would  only 
here  express  my  conviction  that  the  question  of  worth  is  a 
mistaken  notion  as  applied  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
in  substitution  for  us ;  for  this  fairly  and  properly  belongs 
only  to  that  "  precious  blood "  which  He  carried  with  Him 
into  the  Holy  Place  not  made  with  hands,  and  which  blood 
is  regarded  by  God  as  the  pure  quickening  of  our  spiritual 
life,  as  alone  all-satisfying  unto  God. 

You  say  *'  there  is  no  distinction  betwixt  the  divine  will  and 
tlie  human  will  in  Christ."  In  this  I  cordially  agree  with  you, 
but  with  a  needful  explanation.  The  human,  being  founded  in 
the  body  of  the  flesh,  would  send  forth  motives  or  impulses  of 
action,  which  the  soul,  as  under  the  supremacy  of  the  higher 
authority,  would  have  to  repudiate ;  and  repudiating,  the  soul 
would  thus  be  in  entire  harmony  with  the  divine  nature.  The 
soul  is  the  object  directly  operated  on  by  the  divine  Spirit, 
and  in  spite  of  all  antagonistic  influences,  is  made  to  be  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  divine  Spirit.  But  for  this  very  reason, 
I  differ  from  you  when  you  say  that  "  the  person  offered  and 
the  person  oflfering  were  the  same."  Ths  person  offered  was 
the  body  of  humanity — that  is,  the  body  of  sinful  flesh,  which 
had  to  be  sacrificed ;  and  in  connection  with  this  offering,  the 
soul  itself  was,  of  course,  conscious  of  the  pains  and  penalties 
which  had  to  be  endured,  and  it  was  consequently  the  sufferer 
in  the  transaction ;  the  person  offering  was  the  soul  under  the 
instigation  of  the  "  eternal  Spirit.'*  It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  soul  should  encounter  suffering  by  the 
influence  of  high  instigations,  in  order  to  acquire  for  the  soul 
release  from  trouble  and  an  installation  into  higher  good. 

You  quote  the  text  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  itself 
quoted  from  Psalm  xL,  in  which  the  coming  of  Christ  to  do 
the  mil  of  God  is  set  forth,  as  the  satisfactory  foui^dation  in 
lieu  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  law  of  Moses.  The  doing  of  the 
divine  will  on  the  part  of  Jesus  is  in  that  passage  proclaimed 
as  responding  to  the  requirement  of  God.  This  doing  of  the 
divine  will  involved  the  offering  up  of  the  body  of  Jesus, 
whereby  Jesus  was  sanctified  and  perfected  for  satisfying  that 
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divine  will.  In  like  manner,  says  the  sacred  writer,  "by 
which  will "  (that  is,  by  our  responding  to  and  satisfying  the 
same  holy  will  of  God,  as  intimated  to  us  in  the  Gospel)  "  we 
are  sanctified;"  and  His  sanctification  is  effected  "through 
the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  "  as  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  economy.  In  explanatory  language, — as  the  offering 
of  the  body  of  Jesus  alone  provided  that  "precious  blood" 
whereby  we  are  sanctified;  so  we  are  sanctified  when  that 
precious  blood  is  sprinkled  upon  us,  and  when  we  obtain  the 
life  of  Jesus  thereby.  Here  it  is  that  the  principle  of  worth 
comes  in ;  here  alone  it  is  that  the  element  of  valiie  is  made 
to  play  effectually  for  our  redemption,  in  that  this  precious 
blood  alone  has  the  attribute  of  cleansing  away  sin  from  the 
soul.  And  this  must  be  my  reply  to  what  I  conceive  to  be 
your  misapplication  of  the  element  of  vnyrth,  as  founded  on 
the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  of  Christ. 

S,  Here  I  would  ask  the  question,  which  I  might  have 
asked  long  ago  —  Could  Deity  incarnate  permit  the  human 
nature,  as  incorporated  into  its*  own  person,  to  be  polluted  by 
sin  ?  Must  not  "  the  holy  thing "  that  came  from  Mary  be 
secured  in  its  whole  character  from  any  and  from  every  tinge 
of  impurity  ?  Could  a  mixture  of  conflicting  qualities  within 
the  experience  of  such  a  person  have  been  tolerated  ?  Did 
not  the  divinity  of  His  person  establish  the  moral  purity  of 
His  entire  being  ?  If  we  ascribe  the  attributes  of  either  nature 
to  His  whole  person,  would  not  evil  in  the  lower  and  finite 
nature  have  attached  itself  to  the  higher?  Is  not  perfect 
holiness  (as  guaranteed  by  His  divinity)  expressly  implied  by 
the  Scripture  asseverations,  that  He  "knew  no  sin,"  was 
"  without  sin,"  "  without  spot,"  "  did  no  sin,"  had  "  no  guilt," 
"  in  Him  is  no  sin,"  "  who  is  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  separate 
from  sinners  "  ?  Would  not  moral  impurity  have  marred  His 
offering  ?  Could  that  which  was  sinful  take  away  the  sinful- 
ness of  others  ?  Did  He  not  come  to  redeem,  and  did  He  not 
actually  redeem,  by  doing  the  will  of  God  through  perfect 
obedience  ?  In  short,  as  His  mission  was  to  undo  the  effects 
of  sin,  I  ask.  Could  that  mission  be  effected  by  an  unclean 
agent  ?    Would  not  an  unclean  agent  have  been  under  obliga- 
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tion  to  suflfer  for  his  own  sin,  and  therefore  be  unable  to  atone 
for  another  criminal  ?  But  Jesus,  we  are  told,  suffered  "  the 
just  for  the  unjust" 

-F.  I  am  glad  you  have  made  a  clean  breast  of  your  dilfi- 
culties  in  respect  of  the  all-important  topic  of  the  relation  of 
our  blessed  Lord  to  sin ;  only  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that 
much,  if  not  most,  of  what  you  have  said,  is  but  a  formal 
statement  of  the  usual  argument  for  our  Lord's  perfect  purity. 
Let  me  briefly  say,  that  were  you  to  desire  a  categorical  answer 
to  every  query  which  you  have  now  answered,  I  would  give 
the  very  answer  which  you  yourself  would  give.  You  know 
I  have  all  along  advocated  the  perfect  and  absolute  moral 
purity  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  It  would  only  be  a  waste  of  time 
and  of  words  to  repeat  what  I  have  so  often  expressed  and  ex- 
pounded. I  have  ever  said,  and  I  now  say,  that  the  divine 
nature  preserved  in  the  human  soul  of  Jesus  an  entire  har- 
mony with  itself ;  but  will  you  tell  me  that  the  human  soul 
of  Jesus  was  beset  by  no  temptations — ^was  encompassed  by 
no  assaults  from  the  world  of  sin  ?  that  He  was  free  from  all 
trials  from  the  devil,  and  that  He  had  no  experience  of  the 
experiences  of  man  on  the  side  of  the  flesh  ?  How  dare  any 
one,  thus  speaking,  quote  the  words  of  inspiration,  and  say 
that  "  He  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are  "  ?  I  show 
you  how  it  happened  that  He  was  in  all  points  tempted  like 
as  we  are,  and  that  consequently  He  was  one  of  ourselves, 
essentially  and  fundamentally;  and  I  also  show  you  how, 
unlike  any  of  ourselves.  He  was  emphatically  "  without  sin." 
He  harboured  no  sin.  He  thought  no  sin.  He  did  no  sin.  And 
yet  truly  He  bore  the  burden  of  sin :  He  felt  the  load  of  it, 
and  He  groaned  under  it ;  but  He  dismissed  it ;  He  shook  it 
off.  He  freed  the  body  of  sin  of  its  sinfulness — though  not 
without  "  great  tribulation,"  and  indeed  not  otherwise  than 
by  the  sacrifice  of  sin — by  the  slaying  of  sin,  and  finally,  by 
the  utter  and  absolute  death  of  the  body  of  the  flesh,  wherein 
sin  had  its  root  and  its  habitation. 

You  ask  me  "whether  the  Deity  incarnate  could  permit 
the  nature  incorporated  into  its  own  person  to  be  polluted 
by  sin  ? "    The  question  only  indicates  that  you  are  confound- 
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ing  "  two  distinct  natures  *•  in  His  one  person.  There  was 
no  incorporation  at  all,  if  you  mean  confusion  or  amalgama- 
tion of  natures.  The  divine  remained  divine,  and  the  human 
remained  the  himian :  with  this  difference,  that  the  human 
was  made  to  partake  of  the  divine,  as  indicating  the  adjust- 
ments of  a  new  manhood  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  everlasting  life  to  the  creature.  You  seem  to  think 
that  divinity  itself  must,  in  some  sense,  be  allied  to  pollution, 
if  in  such  close  contact  with  sin.  You  may  just  as  well  tell 
me  that  divinity  is  polluted  when  the  Holy  Ghost  is  given  to 
the  children  of  men ;  for  the  Holy  Ghost  must  needs  operate 
on  a  polluted  sphere  in  touching  the  souls  of  men.  But  know 
this,  that  God  cannot  be  touched  or  tainted  with  any  one 
evil :  and  know  further,  that  when  impulses  came  from  the 
devil  or  the  world  or  the  flesh,  they  came  as  impulses  not 
directly  upon  the  divinity,  but  upon  the  soul  of  Christ ;  and 
the  explanation  of  Christ's  sinlessness  lies  in  the  fact  that 
said  soul  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  savour  of  the  divine 
Spirit,  so  as  to  be  able  to  resist  and  to  frustrate  all  the  machi- 
nations of  the  devil,  and  every  attempt,  however  subtle,  to 
seduce  that  soul  from  the  most  full  and  faithful  adherence 
to  the  divine  will. 

True  it  is  that  in  your  statements  you  seem  to  fall 
on  one  alternative,  which  has  always  operated  as  an  argu- 
ment of  enormous  power  from  your  point  of  view ;  and  it  is 
when  you  ask — '*  Would  not  an  unclean  agent  have  been 
under  obligation  to  suffer  for  his  own  sin,  and  therefore  must 
he  not  have  been  unable  to  atone  for  another  criminal  ? "  I 
acknowledge  this  most  thoroughly ;  and  therefore  it  is,  among 
a  thousand  other  reasons,  that  I  throw  aside  the  doctrine  of 
substitution.  Christ's  direct  and  immediate  object  was  to 
"lay  thB,t  foundation  other  than  which  no  man  can  lay,"  as 
the  very  form  and  process  of  redemption ;  and  He  "  finished 
the  work  given  Him  to  do,"  in  that  He  perfectly  redeemed 
that  body  of  sinful  flesh  which  He  assumed,  so  that  it  should 
no  longer  be  a  body  of  sinful  flesh,  but  a  spiritual  body  fitted 
for  the  glorification  of  heaven.  And  I  agree  with  you  that,  if 
this  were  the  whole  transaction,  as  bearing  on  the  sins  of 
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men,  there  would  be  no  atonement  for  ns  criminals  at  all — ^no 
atonement  for  any  of  mankind.  Bat  yon  know  as  well  as  I 
do,  that  a  ''foundation'*  is  first  laid  with  a  view  to—Le-yfor 
the  sake  of— the  building,  and  that  the  foundation  must  be 
laid  before  the  building  can  hj  possibility  be  constructed. 
Yes ;  and  that  as  soon  as  the  foundation /tt  a  building  is  laid, 
by  competent  authority  and  power,  so  sure  is  it  that  the  build- 
ing will  follow.  Now  Christ  Jesus  "  suffered,  the  just  for  the 
unjust " — the  just,  not  as  a  substitute  for  the  unjust,  but  as  a 
foundation  of  salvation — such,  that  unjust  ones  might  be  made 
just,  by  assimilation  with  Him,  and  so  be  added  as  "  lively 
stones "  to  constitute  that  spiritual  building  which  He  came 
to  construct.  And  all  this  Christ  effects  by  the  mission  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  who  hath  taken  of  the  things  of  Jesus,  and 
hath  revealed  them  to  us.  Hence  "  the  ministry  of  reconcili- 
ation"— that  is,  a  ministry  whereby  our  enmity  to  Grod  is 
removed,  and  God  and  man  made  at  one;  that  is,  a  ministry 
whereby  our  sins  are  blotted  out;  that  is,  a  ministiy  whereby 
we  come  to  be  accepted,  adopted,  sanctified,  and  prepared  for 
heaven,  as  the  home  of  our  destiny  for  ever. 

S.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  expected  all  you  have  now 
uttered ;  nor  in  your  utterance  have  you  advanced  anything, 
in  point  of  fact,  which  you  had  not  before  variously  expressed. 
But  there  are  so  many  modes  of  expressing  doctrine,  that  one 
likes  to  see  how  it  will  be  met  under  these  different  modes ; 
and  I  am  persuaded  that  the  forth-putting  of  the  views  which 
I  have  expressed  as  the  usual  argumentation  for  the  sinless- 
ness  of  Jesus  Christ,  will  only  serve  to  help  your  cause,  if  so 
be  that  your  exposition  is  based  upon  sound  principles  that 
cannot  be  gainsaid. 

From  what  has  been  already  offered  by  you  in  support  of 
your  economy  of  salvation  —  or  rather  I  should  say,  the 
economy  which  you  set  forth  as  the  Scriptural  as  well  as 
rational  economy  of  salvation  —  I  cannot  hope  now  to  be 
successful ;  but  I  should  be  failing  to  the  side  of  the  argument 
which  I  have  espoused,  and  which  I  believe  most  writers  also 
espouse  on  this  deeply  interesting  question,  if  I  did  not  still 
give  forth,  as  I  promised  to  do,  the  theory  (shall  I  call  it  so  ?) 
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and  the  argumentation  as  to  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Clirist.  I  assure  you  I  shall  not  diminish  aught 
of  the  force  that  has  been  ascribed  to  it. 

F.  Please  go  on. 

8.  It  is  vital  to  the  efficiency  of  the  atonement  in  this  view, 
that  the  divinity  of  Christ  be  implied ;  and  I  say  this,  because 
it  is  not  easy  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  it  is  this  which  secures 
to  it  unspeakable  dignity  and  worth ;  for  if  Christ  owed  ail  the 
obedience  He  rendered,  or  could  render,  on  His  own  account, 

*  _ 

He  could  not  of  course  offer  any  thing  extra  for  others !  This 
view  of  Christ's  sacrifice  overlooks  not  only  the  divinity  and 
consequent  sovereignty  of  His  person,  but  the  special  task  He 
had  undertaken.  He  was  under  no  obligation  to  appear  as 
man,  yet  He  placed  Himself  in  subordination,  to  do  all  that 
was  necessary  as  man's  substitute,  to  fulfil  and  to  satisfy  the 
divine  law ;  for  which  end  He  assumed  a  finite  nature.  Apart 
from  this,  the  ordinary  duty  of  a  moral  creature  was  not  upon 
Him.  All  the  obedience,  for  which  He  became  man,  was  for 
others,  and  not  for  Himself.  Unless  we  are  to  reduce  the  ex- 
traordinary mediation  of  Christ  into  a  scenic  parade  to  keep 
up  appearances,  we  must  find  some  necessity  for  the  dignity 
of  Christ,  in  its  relation  to  the  law,  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
forgiveness.  Were  there  no  necessity  of  the  kind,  the  ex- 
pedient of  the  incarnation  and  death  of  the  Son  of  GkKl,  to 
display  a  zeal  for  the  law,  while  the  claims  of  the  law  were 
never  met,  would  seem  utterly  unworthy  of  God,  and  would 
defeat  itself  by  its  unreality.  The  bar  to  forgiveness  lay  in 
the  necessities  of  the  law ;  and  therefore  to  remove  that  bar, 
the  death  of  Christ  met  those  necessities. 

Now,  had  there  been  no  need  of  the  immeasurable  stoop  of 
the  Son  of  God  to  frailty  and  death,  except  to  strike  the 
attention  of  men  and  other  intelligences  by  the  show  with- 
out the  reality,  of  treating  sin  as  it  deserved,  it  is  incredible 
that  infinite  wisdom  should  not  have  devised  some  less 
tremendous  means  to  the  end.  The  incarnation,  ignominy, 
and  death  of  the  Lord  of  glory,  in  order  to  make  a  display  of 
opposition  to  sin,  while  nothing  is  done  to  repair  the  damage 
done  by  sin  to  the  majesty  of  the  law,  or  prevent  the  injury 
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threatened,  would  not  commend  to  onr  reason  either  the  wis- 
dom or  efficiency  of  the  method  adopted.  Now  the  sufferings 
of  such  a  person  as  Christ  were  sufficient  to  compensate  the 
law  for  the  dishonour  done  to  it  by  disobedience  to  its  precepts, 
and  consequently  the  dishonour  which  would  have  befallen 
the  law  had  sin  gone  unpunished,  was  avoided  by  the  voluntary 
submission  of  so  great  a  personage  to  its  authority  and  penal 
sanction.  The  sufferings  of  the  eternal  Son  of  Grod  gave  a 
value,  which  rendered  a  respect  to  the  law  fully  equal  to  that 
which  would  have  been  exacted  had  the  law-breaker  endured 
the  entire  penalty.  The  principle  underlying  this  view  is, 
that  a  less  degree  of  penal  suffering,  in  a  more  dignified  person- 
age, may  honour  the  law  as  much  as  a  greater  degree  in  a 
person  of  less  dignity.  Twelve  months  incarceration,  with 
coarse  fare  and  severe  usage,  would  be  a  greater  homage  to  law, 
if  inflicted  on  a  peer  of  the  realm,  than  on  one  whose  mode 
and  rank  of  life  were  but  one  grade  above  that  peual  state. 

Now,  though  neither  usual  nor  desirable,  it  is  nevertheless 
conceivable,  that  a  generous  prince  might  take  the  place  of 
one  condemned  to  life-long  imprisonment  on  condition  of  the 
latter's  thorough  reformation;  and  the  affront  to  sovereign 
authority  might  be  as  fully  compensated  by  a  shorter  term 
endured  in  the  person  of  the  substitute,  as  in  the  subjection 
of  the  other  through  a  longer  period.  When  a  certain  Ionian 
prince,  having  broken  the  law,  owed  to  it  the  loss  of  his  two 
eyes,  his  father  (the  lawgiver  and  judge)  commuted  the  pen- 
alty by  losing  one  of  his  own  eyes,  leaving  father  and  son 
with  one  each.  The  total  privation  was  less,  but  the  law  was 
as  fully  honoured  as  if  the  two  eyes  of  the  son  had  been 
taken ;  for  the  dignity  of  the  voluntary  and  innocent  substi- 
tute became  a  compensating  element  toward  the  law.  A 
province  having  revolted,  many  of  its  people  are  about  to  be 
punished  by  the  sovereign;  but  one  of  its  royal  princes  is 
allowed  to  undergo  a  great  indignity  in  behalf  of  the  whole, 
and  is  accepted  as  equivalent  in  satisfaction  to  more  suffering 
in  the  case  of  inferiors. 

This  should  go  far  to  illustrate  the  case  of  Christ ;  and  ob- 
serve between  Him  and  all  others  there  are  wide  and  essential 
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differences.  In  no  other  do  we  find  the  combination  of  purity, 
willingness,  and  divinity,  and  consequent  dignity.  That  re- 
gard was  had  to  the  value  of  the  offering  for  sin  is  evident 
from  a  comparison  of  Christ's  sacrifice  with  the  LeviticaL 
Christ  came  to  be  offered  because  ''  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of 
goats  could  not  take  away  sins/'  What  the  sufferings  were  was 
not  a  more  vital  question  than — Wliose  the  sufferings  were. 
In  purchasing  the  Church  with  His  own  blood,  the  procuring 
value  lay  not  alone  in  the  fact  that  blood  was  offered,  but  in 
the  fact  that  tlie  blood  of  the  Lord  was  offered.  Here  it  is 
that  we  see  the  unparalleled  condescension  of  our  Lord.  The 
incarnation  would  have  stopped  short  of  redeeming,  yet  that 
was  a  wondrous  stoop  for  the  Son  of  God.  To  what  extent 
He  emptied  Himself  of  His  glory  we  know  only  in  part ;  but 
to  become  man — frail,  suffering  man — and  in  man's  nature 
to  bear  ignominy,  anguish,  and  death,  was  a  voluntary  com- 
ing down,  for  which  the  term  infinite  is  not  too  strong. 
The  descent  of  an  angel  to  the  same  depth  of  discredit  and 
pain  would  have  been  but  a  small  step  in  comparison  of  the 
humiliation  of  Deity  from  the  throne  of  glory  to  be  the  curse- 
bearer  of  our  vile  race.  Is  this  infinite  condescension  of  God's 
only -begotten  Son  to  go  for  nothing  in  its  main  object  ?  and 
are  His  sufferings  to  reckon  for  no  more  than  if  endured  by  a 
person  of  creaturely  rank  ?  A  life  belonging  to  such  a  person 
was  surely  worth  far  more  than  all  human  lives  put  together, 
and  yet  that  precious  life  was  offered  up  that  we  might  be  saved. 
Possibly  (for  aught  we  know)  a  smaller  amount  of  suffering 
associated  with  such  personal  worth  might  have  sufficed ;  or 
possibly  suffering  was  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  which 
the  case  admitted,  so  as  to  make  it  (as  far  as  could  be)  iden- 
tical with  the  appointed  penalty  of  sin ;  or  possibly  less  suf- 
fering in  such  a  person  might  have  served  to  satisfy  the  law ; 
but  not  so  well  to  impress  our  minds  with  the  penal  charac- 
ter of  the  offering.  But  none  of  these  suppositions  invalidate 
the  conclusion,  that  by  humbling  Himself  unto  death,  the 
divine-human  person  rendered  such  honour  to  the  holy  law, 
and  through  it  to  the  majesty  of  God,  as  was  at  least  equiva- 
lent to  the  honour  which  would  have  been  done,  if  man  had 
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obeyed  the  precept;  or,  having  disobeyed,  had  endured  its 
punishment. 

F.  You  have  set  forth  this  particular  argument  for  substi- 
tution with  sufficient  clearness,  and  I  think  it  will  be  allowed 
that  you  have  not  diminished  aught  from  it  in  the  endeavour 
to  make  it  rationally  strong  for  answering  the  demands  of 
divine  justice.  I  regret  much,  that  to  answer  the  statements 
now  made  must  entail  a  great  amount  of  repetition  on  my 
part,  just  as  your  enouncement  of  them  evinces  much  of 
repetition.  Indeed,  in  all  you  have  said  there  is  little  or 
nothing  that  has  not  been  already  answered,  so  far  as  I  appre- 
hend the  question.  Only  the  very  course  of  thought  which 
you  have  now  presented  (lying,  as  it  does,  in  that  groove  of 
conception  by  which  substitution  is  maintained)  may  be  ser- 
viceable, as  being  thus  prominently  presented  for  considera- 
tion, if  only  on  the  ground  of  restating  the  terms  of  a  prob- 
lem, against  which  our  very  tastes  and  habits  of  thought  have 
been  prejudiced.  I  must,  however,  refrain  from  details  which 
have  been  already  presented. 

I  do  not  question  the  statement,  that  it  is  vital  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  atonement,  that  Christ  should  be  in  possession 
of  divinity;  but  I  do  not  rest  this  efficiency  on  the  same 
grounds  as  you.  I  think  you  are  inconsistent  in  your  view 
— first,  in  that  you  allow  that  the  divine  nature  could  not 
properly  be  exposed  to  direct  suffering ;  and  second,  that  not- 
withstanding you  employ  the  divine  nature  to  give  virtue 
and  value  to  the  suffering.  With  me  no  such  difficulty  can 
for  a  moment  occur,  simply  because  I  do  not  make  suffering 
at  all  an  ingredient  in  the  matter  of  atonement.  It  is  this 
blemish  on  the  usual  exposition  of  the  atonement,  which  has 
puzzled  and  perplexed  the  whole  question,  that  has  led  you 
now  into  a  sea  of  uncertainties.  I  do  not  employ  the  divine 
nature,  then,  to  give  worth  to  suffering,  but  I  employ  it  to 
give  pure,  perfect,  heavenly  stability  to  the  soul  or  inner  man 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  amid  all  the  subtle  trials  and  endless  tempta- 
tions, to  which  as  man  He  was  peculiarly  subjected  on  earth. 
Christ  needed  this ;  and  so,  we  are  told,  He  was  "  led  by  the 
Spirit,"  and  "  offered  Himself  through  the  eternal  Spirit,"  for 
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"  the  Spirit  was  not  given  by  measure  unto  Him."  Having  this 
divine  power  at  the  foundation,  as  the  clothing  of  divine  right- 
eousness over  His  soul,  He  was  enabled  to  stand  fast  in  the  evil 
day,  and  to  fuliil  all  righteousness,  to  the  discomfiture  not  only 
of  Satan  in  his  direct  attacks,  when  he  was  repelled ;  and  of 
the  world,  when  its  people  would  come  by  force,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  make  Him  a  king,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  entrap 
Him  by  snares ;  but  to  the  mortification  of  the  flesh,  when  He 
endured  hunger  and  thirst  and  weariness ;  and  set  at  nought 
its  claims  and  its  cravings  to  even  ordinary  indulgence. 

You  will  see,  then,  that  I  do  not  overlook,  as  you  say,  the 
divinity  and  consequent  sovereignty  of  Christ's  person.  I 
must  be  thus  far  plain  with  you  here,  that  as  we  cannot  look 
on  Christ  as  two  persons,  so  His  personality  must  stand  either 
on  the  side  of  divinity  or  on  the  side  of  humttnity.  If  the 
personality  of  Christ  stands  on  the  side  of  divinity,  then  the 
human  nature  was  but  a  personalty  or  property — ix.,  an  attri- 
bute of  humanity;  and  again,  I  am  free  to  allow  (I  must 
allow)  that,  if  the  personality  of  Christ  stands  on  the  side  of 
huumanity,  then  the  divine  nature  was  a  property  or  attribute 
of  God.  I  am  shut  up  to  one  or  other  of  these  alternatives. 
I  cannot  get  quit  of  this :  neither  can  you. 

Now  choose  which  you  please,  and  reason  upon  it.  What  I 
say  in  the  first  place,  is  this,  that  as  I  am  a  man,  and  you  are 
a  man,  so  Christ  Jesus  had  the  person  of  manhood.  How  do  I 
know  that  you  are  a  person  ?  Because  I  see  a  living  human 
frame,  in  which  there  is  a  directing  intelligence  in  connection 
and  consistency  with  that  framework.  Nor  can  I  separate  your 
inner  personality  from  your  outer  personality,  in  as  far  as  your 
every  emotion  within  is  betokened  by  some  aspect  of  your 
framework  without.  Both  are  inseparably  conjoined  as  a 
living  being,  and  if  the  outer  framework  be  destroyed,  I  know 
nothing  of  you;  I  can  hold  no  longer  any  communication 
with  you.  I  do  not,  of  course,  say  that  your  individuality  is 
destroyed,  but  of  course  it  is  destroyed  to  me — that  is,  to  my 
outward  sensa  Every  creature  that  is  made  up  of  distinct 
parts  as  a  body,  and  which  can  be  defined  by  these  parts  as 
conjoined,  is  of  necessity  an  individual — that  is,  a  person.     In 
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this  case,  there  is  no  possibility  of  denying  that  Christ,  as  to  the 
fact  of  His  having  a  human  body,  was  a  person,  A  ttempt  to  deny 
it,  and  see  what  a  refuge  of  lies  you  get  into.  You  are  obliged 
to  deny  that  Christ  has  come  in  the  flesh,  and  therefore  you 
must  be  confounded  with  Antichrist  You  are  obliged  to  deny 
that  personally  Christ  was  man  against  the  testimony  of 
Scripture,  and  the  testimony  of  all  who  saw  Him  when  upon 
the  earth.  Holding,  then,  that  every  human  body  (and  in- 
deed every  other  distinctive  body  that  exists)  has  of  necessity 
personality  in  virtue  of  that  body;  and  holding  that  every 
living  human  body,  that  is  normally  built  up,  is  of  necessity 
endowed  with  a  soul  or  intelligent  nature,  to  which  the  impres- 
sions of  said  body,  and  of  the  world  through  said  body,  are 
conveyed,  1  may  no  more  question  the  human  personality  of 
Christ,  than  I  can  question  my  own  personality,  of  which  I 
am  conscious.  To  do  so  would  be  to  break  down  the  whole 
edifice  of  the  Gospel :  it  would  remove  the  very  basis  on  which 
the  Gospel  is  founded ;  it  would  destroy  the  very  meaning 
of  redemption,  and  make  a  chaos  of  the  great  question  of 
atonement.  No  wonder  that  St  John  speaks  with  so  sharp 
energy  against  those  who  deny  the  proper  personal  manhood 
of  Christ ;  because  if  manhood  is  to  be  redeemed  by  the  pro- 
cess which  Christ  has  introduced — a  process  of  which  the 
foundation  was  laid  in  Himself — ^a  process  which  must  first 
have  full  success  in  Himself  before  it  can  be  applied  unto 
others — a  process  gifted  to  the  world  by  the  revelation  of 
Himself, — then  we  say  it  behoved  Him  to  exhibit  a  case  of 
personal  humanity  "  made  perfect,"  that  is,  perfectly  redeemed, 
in  order  that  we,  having  had  vouchsafed  to  us  the  very  prerog- 
atives of  this  humanity  as  thus  redeemed,  might  with  Him  also 
be  crucified  to  sin  and  quickened  in  righteousness. 

Now,  do  not  hence  run  away  with  the  idea  that  because  I 
am  thus  restricted  to  receive  the  full  proper  personality  of 
Jesus  as  man,  I  am  thereby  hedged  from  receiving  the  Lord 
Jesus  as  God  as  well  as  man.  As  regards  the  full  and  abso- 
lute personality  of  God,  I  think  we  are  taught  to  believe  that 
He  cannot  be  confined  to  "  temples  made  with  hands  ";  nor,  I 
think,  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  the  absolute  can  be  so 
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confined  to  a  human  frame,  as  to  be  excluded  from  the  world. 
I  think  70U  will  grant  this ;  and  if  you  grant  this,  you  grant 
all  I  ask.  If  I  say  that  "  God  was  in  Christ  Jesus,"  with  all 
the  prerogatives  and  powers  of  His  being,  as  the  divine  agent, 
yet  not  so  exclusively  in  Christ  as  to  be  shut  out  from  His 
world,  which  He  had  made,  then  I  am  cordially  at  one  with 
you.  Observe,  mine  is  no  mere  unitarian  scheme  of  thought. 
I  believe  in  a  plurality  of  Divine  Persons,  and  what  is  more, 
I  believe  that  in  the  progress  of  science  (I  mean  here  the 
science  of  mind)  we  shall  in  course  reach,  through  this  very 
channel,  the  grand  fact  of  a  plurality  of  persons  in  the  God- 
head. I  believe  that  the  true  conception  of  the  subjective  and 
objective,  each  in  its  primitive  and  essential  distinctiveness, 
must  of  necessity  lead  to  this,  because  it  is  simply  ridiculous 
to  confound  these;  for  one  may  attempt,  till  he  runs  into 
every  extravagance  of  refinement,  to  reduce  these  into  ulti- 
mate and  absolute  oneness ;  and  this  attempt  has  led  us  into 
all  the  vagaries  of  German  idealism  from  Eant  to  Hegel,  and 
downwards ;  but  it  is  sheer  nonsense  to  reduce  them  to  an  ulti- 
mate oneness  without  distinction.  I  believe  the  Father  will 
be  found  in  the  subjective,  and  the  Son  in  the  objective,  as 
the  impress  of  the  Father,  yet  in  such  a  way  that  the  impress 
of  the  Father  is,  through  the  objective,  developed  into  its  own 
subjective.^  I  may  not  do  more  here  than  allude  to  this ;  but 
here,  at  all  events,  if  the  grounds  upon  which  I  proceed  can 
be  fairly  substantiated,  we  have  in  the  first  place  an  objective 
on  which  the  Father  looks  forth  from  Himself ;  and  conse- 
quently therein  the  establishment  of  an  eternal  Sonship  as 
the  express  image  of  the  Father,  founded  on  what  we  call  the 
objective  ground  of  all  beinghood,  and  through  the  objective 
(i.6.,  the  unconscious  medium)  rising  up  into  a  conscious  in- 
dividuality, so  soon  as  appropriated  by  the  all -pervading 
subjective  medium  (i.e.,  the  medium  out  of  which  comes  the 
consciousness  of  impressions),  the  medium  which  gives  forth 
a  personal  manifestation  as  an  individual  intelligence.  It  is 
not  easy,  as  a  fresh  idea  in  the  interpretation  of  this  deep 
subject,  which  for  long  has  been  burrowed  out  by  myself,  as 

^  See  this  treated  in  the  Psychological  Discussion. 
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from  time  to  time  I  have  cogitated  over  this  great  theme, — ^it 
is  not  easy  to  make  my  meaning  quite  explicit ;  but  the  idea 
is  borrowed  from  the  analogy  which  I  have  found  applicable 
to  the  animal  creation,  terminating  in  man,  under  which  the 
conscious  element  comes  into  development  and  enlargement, 
in  proportion  to  the  instrumentality  appointed  for  this  end. 
If  the  Father  eternal,  as  primordial  personal  subjectivity,  gives 
forth  the  impress  of  Himself  on  the  objective  side  of  primitive 
substance,  what  is  to  hinder  us  from  seeing,  through  this,  the 
begetting  of  his  eternal  Son  in  absolute  likeness  to  Himself  ? 
And  this  explains  to  us  many  a  text  of  Scripture,  such  as 
"  whatsoever  things  the  Father  doeth,  these  also  doeth  the  Son 
likewise."  In  this  way,  then,  we  can  apprehend  the  sphere 
of  an  everlasting  Sonship,  through  which  the  worlds  were 
made,  and  in  which  the  worlds  have  their  being  sustained. 
The  point  now  is,  Can  we  suppose,  or  do  the  Scriptures 
lead  us  to  suppose,  that  the  whoU  proper  personality  of  the  Son 
was  displayed  in  Jesus  ?  Paul  tells  us  that  "  God  was  mani- 
fested in  the  flesh  ; "  and  John  tells  that  "  the  Word  was  made 
flesh ; "  by  which  we  must  understand  that  the  divine  Word 
or  Impress  was  in  Christ,  and  stood  in  direct  oneness  and  im- 
mediateness  with  the  divine  Word,  as  out  of  Christ ;  in  as  far 
as  that  it  was  simply  impossible,  and  contrary  to  the  univer- 
sality of  Deity,  that  the  divine  Word  should  be  confined  ex- 
clusively to  the  manhood  of  Jesus.  Indeed  Paul  tells  us  that, 
so  far  from  the  divine  Absolute  being  in  Christ,  there  was  an 
'  emptying  of  Himself "  (Phil.  ii.  7).  It  behoved  that  this 
should  be.  No  man  can  understand  for  a  moment  that  God 
emptied  Himself  of  his  own  attributes,  as  essential  to  His 
character  as  God ;  but  in  order  that  the  eternal  Son  might 
really  be  manifested  in  Jesus  Christ,  so  far  as  this  was  prac- 
ticable and  needful,  it  behoved  that  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ, 
there  should  be  an  "  emptying  "  of  some  of  the  elements  which 
belong  to  the  Divine  Personality.  Jesus  Christ  was  not  the 
less  God  on  this  account ;  for  He  had  the  breath  of  God,  and 
the  power  of  God,  and  the  mind  of  God,  and  put  forth  these, 
so  far  as  needful,  in  the  grand  process  of  accomplishing  the 
work  of  redemption — ^that  is,  the  work  specially  given  Him 
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to  do  upon  the  earth.  I  have  thus  far  endeavoured  to  satisfy 
you  with  regard  to  Christ's  divinity ;  and  if  you  will  go  further 
into  this  question,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you.  Let  me  now 
follow  your  train  of  thought,  as  laid  down  in  your  discourse 
on  this  head. 

You  say,  "  Christ  was  under  no  obligation  to  appear  as  man, 
but  that  He  voluntarily  placed  Himself  to  do  all  that  was 
necessary  as  man's  substitute  to  fulfil  and  satisfy  the  divine 
law,  and  that  for  this  end  He  assumed  a  finite  nature."  I  think 
it  is  a  somewhat  hazardous  work  for  us  to  set  a  limit  as  to  what 
was  or  was  not  obligation.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  if 
there  had  been  no  kind  of  obligation,  the  incarnation  had  not 
taken  place.  Nay,  when  we  are  told  simply  that  "  it  pleased 
(rod  "  to  do  so  and  so  as  a  preferential  cause,  there  was  that 
which  to  Him  was  obligation.  If  you  mean  by  "  obligation  " 
that  He  was  not  beholden  to  a  higher  power,  then  I  grant  at 
once  that  there  was  not  and  could  not  be  any  obligation, 
because  there  was  no  higher  power  to  whom  the  obligation 
could  be  due.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  it  was  fitting 
for  the  honour  and  glory  of  God ;  and  that  of  itself  was  obli- 
gation sufficient  for  the  determination  of  God.  And  here  let 
me  also  say,  that  unless  the  Son  of  God  should  appropriate  to 
Himself  a  true  and  proper  personal  manhood,  it  was  simply 
impossible  that  He  could  be  our  representative,  much  less  our 
substitute.  We  have  seen  already  that  a  representative,  and 
consequently  a  substitute,  must  be  one  holding  the  same  parts 
and  characteristics  of  being  as  we  ourselves  have.  It  be- 
hoved Him,  therefore,  to  have  the  foundations  and  charac- 
teristics of  our  humanity;  and  these,  I  have  shown,  lay 
in  Jesus  Christ,  having  the  body  of  our  flesh,  in  connection 
with  which  there  is  always  a  conform-basis  for  intelligence 
attached.  As  I  have  shown,  it  was  the  very  assumption  of 
this  body  of  our  humanity,  with  its  conform-intelligence,  that 
constituted  Jesus  to  be  of  necessity  "  made  under  the  law  "  of 
humanity,  and,  by  consequence,  amenable  to  the  law  of  mor- 
ality and  righteousness,  and  therefore  set  forth  to  satisfy  this 
law.  I  cannot  imagine  by  what  possible  reasoning  Christ 
could  satisfy  the  law  of  God,  unless  that  He  should  first  of  all 
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appear  as  one  on  whom  the  law  had  a  rightful  claim;  and 
that  He  should  be  able  in  reply  to  say,  "  Here  is  your  right." 
You  can  fairly  ask  of  me,  ordy  if  you  have  a  claim  upon  me. 
Christ  says,  "  I  acknowledge  that  you  have  a  claim,  and  I 
stand  forth  to  satisfy  that  claim  in  its  minutest  demand."  It 
appears  to  me,  then,  a  most  extraordinary  speech  for  you  to 
say,  as  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  apart  from  the  fact  of 
substitution,  *'  the  ordinary  duty  of  a  moral  creature  was  not 
upon  Him — that  the  obedience  for  which  He  became  man  was 
not  for  Himself,  but  for  others."  You  seem  to  me  (and  I 
must  say  you,  in  as  far  as  you  employ  the  argument)  to  over- 
look the  precise  ground  on  which  we  are  expressly  told  that 
Christ  became  incarnate.  What  can  be  more  emphatic  than 
the  words  —  "Forasmuch  as  the  children  are  partakers  of 
flesh  and  blood,  He  also,  likewise  SHARED  THE  SAME." 
Why  so  ?  The  answer  is  given :  "  That  through  death  (i.6., 
the  death  of  this  body  of  flesh  and  blood,  which  constitutes  the 
very  basis  of  our  sinful  nature)  He  might  discomfit  him  that 
hath  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil."  Where  is  "  the 
scenic  parade"  here  you  speak  of?  Why,  if  ever  there 
existed  on  the  earth  deep,  painful,  and  terrible  sacrifices,  they 
are  exhibited  here.  Here  the  claims  of  the  law,  being  exacted 
rigorously,  were  met  most  fully, — met  by  the  intense  reality 
of  the  work  which  had  to  be  done,  and  which  was  done  in 
the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  agree  with  you  when  you  say 
that  "  the  bar  to  forgiveness  lay  in  the  necessities  of  the  law, 
and  therefore  to  remove  that  bar  the  death  of  Christ  met 
these  necessities."  I  can  appropriate  your  words,  but  I  do  not 
certainly  apply  them  as  you  apply  them.  I  ask,  have  they 
removed  such  a  bar  from  you  or  from  jnet  If  Christ  had  met 
the  necessities  of  the  law  as  our  suistitute,  then  you  and  I, 
who  believe  in  Christ,  would  have  been  exempted  from  dying. 
You  know  that  the  penalty  of  the  law  on  Adam  was  death — 
the  death  of  that  body  of  flesh  which,  through  the  Fall,  came 
to  exercise  dominion  in  the  soul,  and  none  of  his  offspring 
have  been  exempted.  And  as  to  the  soul,  if  filled  only  with 
carnal  things,  what  was  there  to  give  it  immortality  ?  Have 
any  of  the  children  of  men  been  exempted  from  that  death  ? 
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I  speak  not  of  two  exceptional  cases,  which  only  go  to  confirm 
the  rule,  that  death  is  the  allotment  of  man  as  the  wages  of 
sin.  What  we  require  is,  that  while  the  death  of  the  body  of 
sin  can  under  no  circumstances  be  dispensed  with,  we  should 
begin,  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  dying  unto  sin  now, 
and  acquire  the  quickening  influence^  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
respect  of  righteousness,  and  so  attain  to  the  foundation  of  a 
new  life — the  life  of  Christ  as  the  precursor  of  a  resurrection 
to  glory.  The  necessities  of  the  law  were  met  by  the  death 
of  Christ ;  and  the  necessities  of  the  law  must  be  met  in  our 
case,  in  as  far  as  we  have  to  be  "  planted  in  the  likeness  of 
His  death,  that  we  may  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  His  resur- 
rection." 

Thus,  then, "  the  damage  done  by  sin  "  was  most  thoroughly 
repaired  in  the  case  of  Christ — so  much  so,  that  He  could 
before  high  heaven  exclaim, ''  It  is  finished ; "  and  all  that  is 
now  required  is  the  applicaiion  of  this  redeeming  process, 
which  has  been  inaugurated  by  Christ  unto  us,  that  we, 
being  "  conformed  to  His  death,"  may  be  partakers  of  His 
life.  In  this  way  the  majesty  of  the  law  is  maintained,  and 
the  promises  of  the  law  are  fulfilled. 

Ton  say  "the  sufferings  of  such  a  person  as  Christ  were 
sufficient  to  compensate  the  law  for  the  dishonour  done  to  it, 
by  man's  disobedience  to  its  precepts."  I  tell  you  for  the 
twentieth  time  that  no  amount  of  suffering  in  the  person  of 
Christ  could  by  reason,  or  by  Scripture,  be  regarded  as  com- 
pensating the  law  for  human  disobedience.  The  very  sup- 
position is  nothing  less  than  an  affront  to  God,  as  it  is  a  sad 
misapprehension  and  misapplication  of  Scripture.  I  repeat : 
nothing  can  satisfy  the  law  but  the  actual  recovery  of  man 
from  the  slavery  of  sin  to  the  service  of  God.  Disobedience 
to  the  law  is  dishonour  to  the  law:  even  the  impulses  to  sin 
are  offensive  to  the  law,  and  require  to  be  destroyed :  hence, 
for  this  reason  alone,  the  body  of  sin,  wherein  these  impulses 
are  grounded,  must  die,  that  they  may  be  taken  absolutely 
out  of  the  way.  And,  as  I  have  sufficiently  explained  already, 
a  redeemed  soul — ^that  is,  a  soul  delivered  from  the  dominion 
of  these  impulses,  and  brought  under  the  power  of  the  right- 
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eousness  which  cometh  from  Christ — will  be  raised  from  the 
dead,  with  a  new  body  adapted  to  a  state  of  salvation.  Then, 
and  then  only,  will  redemption  be  complete.  All  this,  in  our 
own  case,  is  brought  about  through  suffering ;  for  "  no  man 
can  be  a  disciple  of  Christ  unless  he  deny  himself,  and  take 
up  His  cross  and  follow  Him,"  in  the  very  wake  of  His  foot- 
steps. At  the  same  time,  no  one  can  properly  say  that  his 
sufferings  save  him,  though  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
"through  much  tribulation  we  come  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  None  ever  came  through  greater  tribulation  than 
Jesus  Christ,  because  Satan  and  his  minions  had  a  special 
interest  in  defeating,  if  possible,  the  success  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  His  mission — and  hence  their  purpose  in  inflicting  so  many 
unnecessary  torments  upon  Him ;  but  it  is  a  mistaken  idea  to 
suppose  that  these  sufferings,  as  such,  were  any  pleasure  for 
God  to  look  upon,  much  less  that  they  could  be  regarded  as 
any  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  God  has  no  satis- 
faction in  suffering,  nor  can  any  amount  of  suffering,  for  its 
own  sake,  be  agreeable  to  that  Being  who  is  absolutely  above 
caprice,  who  is  never  in  a  passion,  whose  anger  is  the  holy 
calm  of  a  nature  which  says  that  things  offensive  thereto 
must  be  taken  out  of  the  way,  and  who  seeks  the  best  and 
happiest  condition  of  His  creatures. 

I  cannot  therefore  at  all  sympathise  with  the  dictum  which 
you  have  expressed,  that "  the  sufferings  of  the  eternal  Son  of 
God  gave  a  value  which  rendered  a  respect  to  the  law  fully 
equal  to  that  which  would  have  been  exacted  had  the  law- 
breaker endured  the  entire  penalty."  The  law-breaker  must 
still  endure  the  penalty :  the  law  does  not  permit  any  other 
announcement.  There  is  no  repeal  of  the  statute — "  the  soul 
that  sinneth,  it  shall  die."  He  must  die  unto  sin,  that  sin 
may  be  blotted  out ;  and  in  dying  unto  sin,  he  must  have  the 
application  of  "  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  which  speaketh  better 
things  than  the  blood  of  Abel,"  in  that  it  not  only  serves  to 
remove  sin,  but  to  beget  righteousness. 

The  examples  which  you  offer  in  attestation  of  your  dogma, 
that  "  a  less  degree  of  penal  suffering  in  a  more  dignified  per- 
sonage may  honour  the  law  as  much  as  a  greater  degree  of 
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sufiTering  in  a  person  of  less  dignity/'  are  far  from  satisfactory. 
The  dogma  itself  is  a  very  questionable  one  in  ethics:  no 
civilised  country  ever  adopted  it ;  no  moralist  of  any  repute 
ever  recommended  it ;  no  code  of  laws,  even  in  a  Christian 
country,  ever  embodied  it.  Why  then  should  such  a  dogma 
stand  as  the  revealment  of  the  great  Author  of  truth  and 
righteousness  ?  Can  it  be  acceptable  to  Him  that  we  should 
thus  present,  by  misrepresentation  however  unconscious,  such 
an  exposition  of  His  own  holy  way  of  righteousness  and 
equity  ?  Is  it  not  high  time  that  we  looked  the  whole  ques- 
tion fairly  in  the  face,  and  that  we  should  find  our  way  more 
adequately  to  justify  the  arrangements  of  God?  You  say, 
"twelve  months'  incarceration,  with  coarse  fare  and  severe 
usage,  would  be  a  greater  homage  to  the  law,  if  inflicted  on  a 
peer  of  the  realm,  than  on  one  whose  mode  and  rank  of  life 
were  but  a  grade  above  that  penal  state."  I  admit  that  the 
pain  in  the  one  case  would  be  felt  more  acutely  and  intensely 
than  in  the  other ;  just  as  I  admit  that  the  self-same  stripes 
upon  a  savage,  whose  skin  is  thickened  and  blunted  by 
exposure,  would  be  felt  very  differently  by  the  man  whose 
body  has  been  made  very  sensitive  through  the  refinements 
of  luxury.  But  you  have  to  remember  that  the  question  is 
not  one  touching  the  amount  of  suffering,  or  the  degree  of 
punishment  inflicted.  The  law  does  not  contemplate  what 
amount  of  pain  it  may  inflict,  unless  for  remedial  purposes. 
The  law  is  always  satisfied  with  the  minimum  amount  of 
suffering,  which  will  produce  the  reformation  and  recovery  of 
the  offender.  Or  if  the  offence  is  one  which  admits  of  no 
practical  remedy,  as  when  a  bankrupt  has  obtained  money  on 
false  pretences,  the  punishment  which  satisfies  the  law  looks 
to  two  ends — first,  as  an  expression  of  public  reprobation,  that 
others  may  take  warning ;  and  second,  as  an  adequate  removal 
of  the  criminal,  and  consequently  of  the  crime,  from  our 
social  condition.  Even  here  we  see  that  suffering  for  its  own 
sake  is  not  regarded,  but  suffering  only  in  so  far  as  it  serves 
the  requirements  of  the  law,  by  banishing  disobedience,  and 
securing  respect  for  its  authority.  The  great  end  of  the  law 
is  respect  for  its  authority ;  and  if  that  end  cannot  be  secured 
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otherwise  than  by  death,  that  alternative,  however  trying, 
must  be  adopted,  and  simply  because  the  law  is  inexorable  in 
its  righteousness,  even  as  God  is  righteous. 

I  repeat,  then,  no  compensation  can  be  made  to  the  law 
which  comes  short  of  personal  obedience  to  the  law.  Hence 
I  deny  that  the  obedience  of  Christ  can  be  taken  in  lieu,  of,  or 
in  substitution  for,  my  disobedience,  or  that  the  righteousness 
of  Christ,  as  objective  manifestations  outside  of  me,  can  be 
accepted  in  the  stead  of  my  unrighteousness.  No !  the  right- 
eousness of  Christ  must  be  revealed  ;  and  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  as  revealed  must  by  me  be  appropriated,  and  made 
mine  by  the  exercise  of  faith,  before  I  can  be  accepted.  It 
is  a  pity  to  have  to  repeat  all  this  so  often,  but  so  ingrained 
are  the  dogmas  of  an  objective  salvation,  as  apart  from  its 
subjective  application,  that  there  is  no  help  for  it 

The  case  of  the  prince  who  was  saved  through  the  loss  of 
but  one  instead  of  two  eyes,  which  he  had  forfeited  by  law, 
because  his  father  the  king  was  content  to  lose  one,  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  law.  The  law  simply  was,  not 
abstractly  or  generally  the  loss  of  two  eyes  somehow  or  some- 
where, but  the  infliction  of  blindness  for  a  certain  offence ; 
and  the  substitution  of  the  father's  eye,  as  the  sacrifice,  was 
but  a  mere  dodge  or  subterfuge  to  keep  the  law  to  a  certain 
extent  to  the  letter,  while  in  very  truth  there  was  an  evasion 
of  the  very  principles  of  the  law,  in  the  process  whereby  the 
son  was  saved.  The  same  pronouncement  has,  of  course,  to 
be  made  in  respect  of  a  royal  prince  having  been  "  allowed  to 
undergo  a  great  indignity  "  as  a  satisfaction  for  a  province  of 
rebels.  There  is  no  such  code  of  morals  in  heaven  or  on 
earth ;  or  if  upon  the  earth,  it  cannot  be  defended  upon  the 
principles  of  equity  and  justice.  You  say  that  "  Christ  came 
to  be  offered,  because  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  could 
not  take  away  sin."  This  is  very  true,  but  not  for  illustrat- 
ing what  you  call  the  valiie  of  the  offering,  as  a  substitutionary 
sacrifice  for  others.  The  offering  of  Christ  took  away  the  very 
foundations  of  sin  in  the  framework  of  humanity ;  the  blood  of 
bulls  and  of-  goats  could  only  have  a  reflexive  influence,  in  so 
far  as  it  might  lead  men  to  repentance. 
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As  to  the  question  of  "  unparalleled  condescension  *'  on  the 
part  of  our  Lord,  there  can  be  no  dispute ;  and  we  may  rest 
assured  that  had  not  this  condescension  been  absolutely  requi- 
site, it  would  not  have  been  effected ;  but  you  only  get  into  a 
maze  of  confusion  when  you  apply  the  divinity  to  give  value 
to  the  efficacy  of  suffering.  It  is  this  which  leads  you  to  say 
that  "  possibly  a  smaller  amount  of  suffering,  associated  with 
such  personal  worth,  might  have  sufficed."  Assuredly  on 
your  principles  it  might,  I  should  say  must,  if  we  apply  the 
term  "  infinite'*  as  you  do,  to  the  value,  and  consequently  to  the 
efficacy  of  them.  But  then  see  what  you  do !  You  condemn 
God  for  laying  on  His  only-begotten  Son  more  suffering  than 
was  needful  for  Him  to  endure  in  executing  His  purpose. 
Yes !  and  what  is  more,  you  must  condemn  Him  for  laying  the 
penalty  of  sin  not  only  on  Christ,  but  upon  us  also  who  be- 
lieve in  His  name :  in  short,  there  is  no  alternative  short  of 
accusing  God  of  exacting  punishment,  not  only  to  the  full 
sufficiency  from  Christ  and  man,  but  from  us  also,  who  are 
said  to  be  saved  therefrom !  I  think  I  have  shown  to  you  a 
more  excellent  way. 

S.  It  may  be  so.  I  may  and  do  grant  that  the  scheme  of 
substitution  is  not  without  its  difficulties.  These  difficulties 
have  been  pointed  out  with  more  or  less  of  argument  and 
emphasis  before  now ;  and  in  your  hands  they  seem  to  have 
lost  none  of  their  force.  But  who  yet  has  been  able  to  set 
forth  a  scheme  of  atonement  absolutely  free  from  difficulties  ? 
Whether  the  scheme  set  forth  by  you  will  bear  analysis, 
remains  to  be  seen.  We  have  had  theories  in  some  respects 
resembling  yours:  for  example,  we  have  had  a  theory  of 
salvation  grounded  on  repentance,  and  we  have  had  various 
moral -power  theories,  such  as  the  theory  which  relies  on 
martyrdom, — the  theory  also  which  resolves  atonement  into 
an  educational  process, — the  theory  so  like  to  yours  which 
identifies  Christ's  incarnation  with  our  own, — the  theory 
which  resolves  Christ  as  the  sin-bearer  into  sympathy, — ^the 
theory  also  of  Campbell,  which  is  a  sort  of  compound  of  other 
theories — and  we  have  had  the  theory  of  pardon,  as  the  mere 
prerogative  of  God.     I  do  not  say  that  yours  is  precisely  the 
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same  as  any  one  of  these  I  have  now  mentioned ;  but  of  this 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  none  of  these  theories  have  given 
entire  satisfaction  to  the  earnest  and  intelligent  inquirer. 
And  the  question  now  is — In  what  respects  is  yours  an  im- 
provement on  any  of  these  ?  Is  it  free  from  the  dilB&culties 
to  which  they  are  exposed?  and  does  it  avoid  other  and 
more  momentous  difficulties  which  are  peculiarly  its  own? 
Does  it,  for  example,  involve  materialism  as  a  property  of  the 
human  soul;  and  does  it  make  man  in  any  way  his  own 
saviour,  and  thereby  detract  from  the  all-sufficiency,  and  the 
alone-sufficiency,  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  Saviour  ? 

F,  These  are  important  questions,  and  will  have  to  be 
answei'ed.  Mention  your  programme  for  our  next  meeting, 
and  I  shall  endeavour  to 'give  it  my  best  attention. 

8,  Why,  it  seems  to  me  that,  as  my  province  is  now  to 
turn  the  tables  upon  you,  so  I  might  as  well  ofiFer  those  objec- 
tions which  appear  to  me  to  stand  against  your  view,  in  com- 
mon with  views  more  or  less  corresponding  with  yours.  Nor 
am  I  sure  that  there  may  not  be  objections  specially  attach- 
ing to  the  sentiments  which  you  have  propounded,  and  which 
I  should  like  more  particularly  to  notice. 

F.  I  do  not  object  in  the  least,  but  rather  prefer  that  you 
should  state  all  your  objections  with  perfect  freedom.  My 
maxim  is :  "  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony."  Let  us  abide 
thereby,  according  to  the  best  interpretation  of  the  divine 
word.    Mention  your  programme  for  next  meeting. 

8,  I  would  at  once  propose  that  we  should  take  up  the 
consideration  of  such  objections  as  I  may  have  it  in  my 
power  to  ofifer ;  but  I  somewhat  distrust  myself  in  the  argu- 
ments which  have  been  presented  for  substitution,  and  I 
should  like,  if  you  wiU  permit  me,  to  give  you  the  pith  of 
those  laid  down  by  such  men  as  Magee,  Hill,  Smith,  Craw- 
ford, Dale,  Candlish,  and  others,  who  have  written  fully  on 
the  great  subject  of  atonement. 

F.  By  all  means.  These,  and  scores  of  others,  are  authors 
held  deservedly  in  high  esteem,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than 
give  them  our  best  attention. 
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THE  ARGUMENTS  OF  SOME   OF   THE   MORE   PROMINENT  WRITERS 

FOR  SUBSTITUTION  REVIEWED. 

S.  I  begin  at  once  with  Archbishop  Magee.  In  section 
thirty-eight,  on  the  vicarious  import  of  the  Mosaic  sacrifices, 
he  says,  "The  words  nfi3  and  Kbo,  in  their  significal  ap- 
plication, sufficiently  admit  the  vicarious  import;  and  the 
description  of  the  sacrificial  ceremony  and  its  consequences, 
especially  in  the  instance  of  the  scapegoat,  positively  prove  it ; 
and  beyond  this,  nothing  further  can  be  required."  The  case 
of  the  sacrifice  on  the  great  day  of  atonement  is  thus  noticed 
in  Discourse  IL  p.  61 :  **  Of  the  several  sacrifices  under  the 
law,  that  one  which  seems  most  exactly  to  illustrate  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  which  is  expressly  compared  with  it 
by  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews,  is  that  which  was  offered  for 
the  whole  assembly  on  the  solemn  anniversary  of  expiation. 
On  the  day  appointed  for  this  general  expiation,  the  priest 
is  commanded  to  offer  a  bullock  and  a  goat  as  a  sin-offering, 
the  one  for  himself,  and  the  other  for  the  people ;  and  having 
sprinkled  the  blood  of  these  in  due  form  before  the  mercy- 
seat,  to  lead  forth  a  second  goat,  denominated  'the  scape- 
goat ' ;  and  after  laying  both  his  hands  on  the  head  of  the 
scapegoat,  and  confessing  over  him  all  the  iniquities  of  the 
people,  to  put  ihem  upon  the  head  of  the  goat,  and  to  send  the 
animal,  thus  bearing  the  sins  of  the  people,  away  into  the 
wilderness:  in  this  memner  expressing  by  an  action  which 
cannot  be  misunderstood,  that  the  atonement,  which  it  is 
directly  affirmed  was  to  be  effected  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
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sin-offering,  consisted  in  removing  from  the  people  their 
iniquities  by  this  symbolical  translation  to  the  animal.  For 
it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  cereniony  of  the  scapegoat  is 
not  a  distinct  one,  but  a  continuation  of  the  process,  and  is 
evidently  the  concluding  part  and  symbolical  consummation 
of  the  sin-offering."  "  What  then  "  (says  the  Archbishop)  "  are 
we  taught  to  infer  from  this  ceremony?"  He  answers — 
''  That  as  the  atonement  under  the  law  (or  expiation  of  the 
legal  transgressions)  was  represented  as  a  translation  of  those 
transgressions,  in  the  act  of  sacrifice  in  which  the  animal 
was  slain,  and  the  people  thereby  cleansed  from  their  legal 
impurities,  and  released  from  the  penalties  which  had  been 
incurred ;  so  the  great  atonement  for  the  sins  of  mankind 
was  to  be  effected  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  undergoing,  for 
the  restoration  of  men  to  the  favour  of  God,  that  death  whicli 
had  been  denounced  against  sin,  and  which  He  suffered  in 
like  manner  as  if  the  sins  of  men  had  been  actually  trans- 
ferred to  Him,  as  those  of  the  congregation  had  been  symboli- 
cally transferred  to  the  sin-offering  of  the  people." 

Magee  further  states,  in  combating  some  objections, ''  It  is 
again  and  again  asserted  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  in  cases 
where  punishment  had  been  incurred,  and  even  where  life 
itself  was  forfeited,  the  due  oblation  of  an  animal  in  sacrifice 
was  effectual  to  procure  the  reversal  of  the  forfeiture  and  the 
pardon  of  the  offender — that  is,  the  death  of  the  animal  was 
so  far  represented  as  standing  in  place  of  the  offender's 
punishment,  and  in  some  cases  even  of  his  death,  that 
through  it  (no  matter  how  operating)  the  offerer  was  enabled 
to  escape." 

I  would  here  introduce  what  Outram  says  on  the  subject 
of  vicarious  punishments :  "  (1.)  Vicarious  punishments  are  of 
two  kinds :  one  where  the  same  kind  of  punishment  as  the 
offender  has  deserved  is  inflicted  on  the  substitute,  as  when 
one  gives  himself  up  to  die  in  order  to  deliver  another  from 
death;  the  other,  where  the  punishment  inflicted  on  the 
substitute  is  different  from  that  which  the  offender  has 
deserved,  as  if  one  were  to  go  into  exile  to  redeem  another 
from  slavery.    (2.)  The  vicarious  punishments  inflicted  on  the 
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piiacular  victims  accomplished  the  expiation  of  sins,  as  a 
condition  prescribed  in  the  law,  without  which  God  would 
not  remit  those  offences  on  account  of  which  He  commanded 
the  victims  to  be  slain.  (3.)  The  sacred  writers  often  speak  of 
sins  which  have  not  been  expiated,  and  by  which  the  sinner 
has  been  dreadfully  defiled ;  and  hence  the  expiation  of  sins 
is  often  designated  by  terms  which  convey  the  idea  of  purifi- 
cation (Heb.  i.  3,  ix.  22 ;  1  John  L  vii. ;  also  Deut.  xxxii.  43, 
Isa.  vi.  7,  Ezek.  xliii.  20,  26).  Again,  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  Hebrews  on  the  solemn  day  of  atonement,  in  obedience 
to  the  command  of  God,  for  the  sins  of  all  the  people  to  be 
transferred  in  a  symbolical  representation  to  the  goat  that 
was  to  be  led  away  into  the  wilderness,  in  consequence  of 
which  that  animal  was  so  polluted  with  the  defilement  of 
those  sins  as  to  communicate  a  similar  pollution  to  the  person 
who  led  him  away.  And  again,  the  rite  by  which  the  sins 
of  the  people  were  transferred  was  the  imposition  of  the 
high  priest's  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  goat,  accompanied 
with  a  solemn  confession  of  those  sins.  And  still  further,  the 
piacular  victims,  whose  blood  was  carried  into  the  sanctuary, 
and  whose  bodies  were  burned  without  the  camp,  had  per- 
formed over  them  the  same  rite  of  imposition  of  hands  with 
confession  of  sins,  and  derived  from  that  rite  the  same  pollu- 
tion as  the  emissary  goat.  And  the  persons  who  carried  them 
forth  and  burned  them  were  thereby  so  defiled,  that  they 
were  forbidden  to  return  to  the  camp  without  bathing  them- 
selves in  water.  There  could  not,  therefore,  be  a  more 
evident  instance  of  vicarious  punishment  than  for  the  sins  of 
the  offerers  first  to  be  transferred  by  a  symbolical  rite  to  the 
victims  about  to  be  slain,  and  then  to  be  immediately  expiated 
by  the  blood  of  those  victims  to  which  they  had  been  trans- 
ferred. (4)  The  reason  why  imposition  of  hands  communi- 
cated pollution  to  the  victims,  which  were  burned  without  the 
camp,  perhaps  was,  that  they  were  the  principal  of  all  the 
piacular  sacrifices.  The  fact,  however,  of  their  pollution  is 
certain.  And  no  reason  can  be  imagined  why  God  should 
appoint  this  impurity  to  the  bodies  of  the  victims,  unless  to 
exhibit  a  symbolical  representation  of  Uie  transfer  of  sins 
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from  the  offerers  to  those  victims.  And  this  was  the  more 
evident  because  the  offenders  themselves  were  purged  by  the 
same  act  by  which  their  piacular  victims  were  polluted.  Nor 
can  it  be  doubted  that  those  victims  were  the  subjects  of 
vicarious  punishment.  (6.)  Tf^e  principle  of  all  piacular  sac- 
rifices being  the  same,  we  are  obliged  to  form  the  same 
conclusion  respecting  them  all — especially  respecting  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  which  was  typified  by  these  victims  in  a 
more  eminent  degree  than  by  the  rest.  The  antitype  must 
include  all  the  characters  of  all  the  types — especially  the  more 
eminent  types — which  form  a  more  striking  representation  of 
that  kind  of  punishment.  (6.)  The  greater  offences  were  to  be 
punished  by  the  death  of  the  sinner  himself,  the  smaller  ones 
were  to  be  expiated  by  the  blood  of  an  animal.  What  can 
be  more  evident,  therefore,  than  that  the  punishment  was 
traTLsferred  in  the  smaller  ones  to  his  victim,  and  the  victim 
substituted  for  the  man ;  while  the  greater  offences  were  not 
transferred,  and  the  punishment  was  inflicted  on  the  offender 
himself  ?  Hence  we  hesitate  not  to  acknowledge  that  vicar- 
ious punishment  was  sustained  by  Christ,  who  gave  His  Ufe 
as  a  ransom  to  expiate  our  sins  and  to  procure  our  pardon 
(Matt.  XX.  28,  Mark  x.  45).  (7.)  The  sins  of  men  might  be 
transferred  to  irrational  animals  by  symbolical  representa- 
tions, and  might  likewise  be  expiated  by  the  blood  of  animal 
victims.  The  thing  itself,  therefore,  must  necessarily  have 
taken  place  in  the  sacrifice  of  our  Lord ;  for  whatever  was 
symbol  in  the  type,  was  reality  in  the  antitype."  There  are 
other  arguments  at  length  given  by  Outram  in  his  answers 
to  objections;  but  these  I  have  given  as  specimens  of  his 
reasoning. 

F.  There  can  be  no  question  that  Outram  as  well  as  Magee 
have  helped  considerably  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  substitu- 
tion in  the  Church.  The  latter,  indeed,  is  more  cautious  in  his 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  question,  but  not  the  less  an  up- 
holder of  the  principle.  I  shall  follow  your  statements  as  best 
I  can. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  ""^BS  and  Kto  admit  the 
vicarious  import ;"  but  do  they  prove  it  in  any  way?    The  for- 
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mer  word  means  to  cover;  hence,  as  applied  to  sin,  to  conceal; 
hence,  by  an  easy  transition,  to  atone  for,  to  forffive.  What- 
ever is  covered  or  concealed  is  said  to  be  put  out  of  the  way. 
Hence  "ID3  is  generally  to  expiate — that  is,  to  free  from  dnful- 
nees :  hence  also,  when  an  offensive  thing  is  covered  from  the 
face,  it  indicates  the  removal  of  the  offence ;  and  hence  it 
comes  to  signify  to  propitiate,  as  signifying  to  extinguish 
anger  (Lev.  xvi.  33,  Prov.  xvi.  14).  Kb3,  again,  properly  sig- 
nifies to  lift  up — ^hence  to  bear  ;  also  to  take  away — hence  to 
atone  for  generally.  In  Isa.  liii.  12,  we  have  it  applied  to 
hear  on^s  sin,  on  which  words  the  erroneous  meaning  has 
been  but  too  generally  admitted — viz.,  to  take  the  ptmishment 
on  one's  self  It  would  be  wrong  to  dilate  at  great  length  on 
these  words,  because  any  one  with  a  good  lexicon  or  concord- 
ance can  satisfy  himself.  Assuredly  there  is  nothing  in  the 
terms  to  support  the  notion  of  substitution. 

Now  as  to  the  scapegoat,  which  we  have  already  considered, 
we  require  more  than  mere  assertion  to  regard  it  as  "  proving 
vicarious  import."  The  very  fact  of  its  bearing  a  double  in- 
terpretation, each  of  which  is  supported  by  the  highest  names, 
takes  away  its  strength  as  a  proof  on  one  side  or  on  the  other. 
The  Archbishop  believes  that  the  scapegoat  indicated  the 
bearing  away  of  the  sins  of  the  people  (that  is,  the  removal  of 
their  sins)  into  the  wilderness,  where  they  were  lost  In  that 
case,  we  have  but  another  way  of  expressing  the  self-same 
argument  as  is  involved  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  first  goat,  in 
which  sin  is  put  out  of  the  way  by  the  death  of  the  sin-bear- 
ing creature.  You  have  not  noticed  what  the  Archbishop 
elsewhere  says  on  this  topic  (No.  72) :  "  It  must  be  allowed 
that  an  account  somewhat  different  has  been  given  of  this 
matter  by  some  very  judicious  commentators.  Tlie  goat  sent 
into  the  wilderness,  and  that  which  was  offered  up  in  expia- 
tion, jointly  (they  say)  typify  the  great  Redeemer  of  man- 
kind,— the  former  animal  exhibiting  that  which  could  not  be 
displayed  by  the  latter  as  having  been  slain — namely,  that 
Christ  was  not  only  'delivered  for  our  offences,  but  raised 
again  for  our  justification.'"  The  late  Henry  Melville  works 
up  this  view  into  vivid  colouring  in  one  of  his  laboured  dis- 
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courses.  What  seems  to  militate  against  it  is,  that  if  the 
scapegoat  indicated  a  risen  Saviour,  it  should  not  be  sent 
away  laden  with  sin,  nor  sent  away  into  a  land  uninhabited, 
nor  sent  away  under  the  leading  of  a  fit  man,  who  was  him- 
self contaminated  by  touching  the  animal.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  scapegoat  was  simply  another  way  of  showing  tliat 
sin  might  be  got  removed  without  absoliUe  death,  and  conse- 
quently as  more  accurately  indicating  that  "  new  and  living 
way"  which  Christ  hath  brought  in,  of  expiation  without 
death  in  its  absoluteness.  If  the  scapegoat  be  regarded  as 
sin,  and  the  man  who  bore  away  the  scapegoat  be  a  type  of 
Christ  and  of  the  followers  of  Christ,  then  we  have  a  case  of 
sin  being  taken  out  of  the  way  by  casting  it  from  us  into  the 
wilderness  of  this  world,  after  which  the  sin  is  lost  to  us,  as  it 
is  removed  from  us.  Even  Christ "  purged  by  Himself  our 
sins,"  of  course  so  far  as  these  were  attached  to  Him ;  and  we 
are  called  on  to  "  purge  out  the  old  leaven " ;  and  again,  to 
"purge  our  conscience  from  dead  works."  There  is  to  me 
nothing  in  the  scapegoat,  more  than  in  any  other  victim,  sup- 
porting a  "  vicarious  import" 

That  sin  was  regarded  as  communicated  to  the  creature,  as 
the  contamination  arising  from  the  touch  of  defilement,  was  a 
lesson  very  strongly  impressed;  that  the  method  of  dealing 
with  the  sin,  in  order  to  its  being  blotted  out  or  destroyed, 
was  intended  to  impress  the  absolute  necessity  of  this  divine 
lesson,  can  hardly  be  doubted  by  cmy  sober  mind ;  but  that, 
by  the  transfer  of  defilement  to  the  victim,  there  was  of 
necessity  a  liberation  or  discharge  of  sin  from  the  sinner,  is 
quite  another  thing,  and  quite  a  questionable  thing.  It  was 
contrary  to  all  practical  experience  in  the  matter  of  disease. 
The  leper  who  cried  out,  "Unclean,  unclean,"  lest  another 
should  approach  him  and  be  defiled,  would  only  have  been 
too  thankful  to  get  some  creature  or  another  whereon  he 
might  inflict  his  trouble,  if  so  be  that  by  the  touch  he  could 
himself  be  delivered.  But  that  process  could  not  be.  Yet 
there  was  a  process  of  curing  leprosy,  as  there  was  a  process 
of  delivering  from  sin.  The  former  was  a  cleansing  process 
under  the  eye  and  direction  of  the  priest,  and  the  latter  is 
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precisely  the  same  under  the  hand  of  our  great  High 
Priest. 

I  shall  have  a  word  to  say  about  atonement  and  cleansing 
being  virtually  synonymous  in  the  Scriptures.  But  here  I 
may  be  allowed  to  notice  how  easy  and  how  natural  it  was 
for  the  sinner,  in  offering  his  victim,  to  imagine  that  the 
transfer  of  his  defilement  to  the  animal  constituted  deliver- 
ance from  the  defilement  in  himself.  Observe  what  was 
transacted.  In  a  very  formal  way  there  was  the  confession 
of  sin,  and  therewith  repentance  of  the  sin ;  and  where  the 
formality  expressed  a  deep  reality,  without  doubt  the  very 
expression  of  abhorrence  on  account  of  the  sin  was  a  disloca- 
tion of  the  sin  itself  from  the  soul — a  dislocation  which 
implied  a  separation  in  heart  from  the  sin,  and  pro  tanto  a 
deliverance  from  the  sin.  The  very  fact  of  this  confession 
and  expression  of  repentance  taking  place  over  the  head  of 
the  creature,  supposed  to  be  contaminated  as  the  receiver  of 
the  sin,  has  unhappily  set  up  the  victim  as  a  substitute 
for  the  sinner.  And  this  has  been  thought  sufficient,  without 
due  consideration  of  what  it  really  is  that  takes  away  sin 
from  the  soul,  to  maintain  this  doctrine  of  substitution  to 
this  day. 

I  come  now  to  Outram.  He  is  diffuse  and  vague  in  many  of 
his  statements.  You  have  abbreviated  his  arguments  so  far ; 
but  there  is  more  than  yoil  have  referred  to.  He  says,  "  Vica- 
rious punishments  are  of  two  kinds."  For  aught  I  see,  they 
might  be  of  twenty  kinds ;  for  the  moment  you  deviate  from 
substitution  out  and  out,  you  may  put  anything  you  please 
in  place  of  the  offender.  Then  a  great  deal  is  said  about 
"  punishment,"  whereas  the  question  of  atonement  was  not  a 
qtiettion  of  puniskmerU  at  all,  but  a  question  of  taking  away 
sin.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  dissertations  on  the 
punishment  inflicted  on  animals  as  sin-bearers,  and  then  des- 
canting upon  the  dogma  of  ''vicarious  punishment"  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  punishment  due  to  the  real  sinner !  The 
victim  received  no  punishment  of  any  kind :  it  would  have 
been  simple  cruelty  to  have  devised  various  methods  of  tor- 
turing the  creature.    Such  a  thing  was  not  thought  of,  nor 
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attempted.  The  lesson  was  simply  yet  emphatically  taught, 
that  sin  must  be  sacrificed,  and  it  could  only  be  sacrificed  by 
being  slain. 

Outram  himself  refers  to  the  real  process  of  extinguishing 
sin,  and  admits  that  the  terms  *'  convey  the  idea  of  purifica- 
tion." And  you  have  yourself  quoted  some  of  the  passages 
to  which  Outram  refers, — ^as  when  God  is  said  to  "  avenge  the 
blood  of  His  servants,  and  to  be  merciftU  to  His  land  and  to 
His  people  " — that  is,  to  cover  their  sins,  or  make  atonement  for 
them,  by  taking  them  out  of  the  way.  The  mercy-seat  was 
the  cover  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  symbolical  of  God's 
covenant  that  *'  the  man  whose  sins  are  covered  "  shall  not  be 
visited  for  sin,  but  shall  be  forgiven.  The  term  is  employed 
in  another  of  the  texts  quoted — viz.,  Isa.  vi.  7,  where  it  is 
said  of  the  live  coal  of  the  altar, ''  it  hath  touched  thy  lips ; 
and  thine  iniquity  is  taken  away,  and  thy  sin  purged."  And 
so  in  all  the  passagea  "  Evil  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  thou 
shalt  not  be  able  to  ptU  it  off" — ^literally,  to  expiate  it  or  to 
purge  it  away.  The  Septuagint  in  these  cases  employs  KaOa- 
pl^a>,  which  essentially  signifies  to  cleanse.  Similarly,  in  the 
New  Testament,  Christ  is  said  "  through  Himself  to  make  a 
cleansing  of  our  sins"  (Heb.  i.  3);  and  again,  "Pretty 
nearly  by  blood  are  all  things  purified  according  to  the 
law ;  and  without  shedding  of  blood,  removal  (of  sin)  is  not 
effected  "  (ix.  22) ;  and  again,  "  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  His 
Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin  "  (1  John  i.  7). 

I  have  been  at  pains  specially  to  refer  to  the  very  texts 
which  have  been  quoted  by  Outram  as  expressive  of  atone- 
ment or  expiation.  Nothing  can  more  abundantly  convince 
us  that  atonement  can  only  be  effected  by  purification — that 
as  our  sin  is  lodged  in  the  soul,  there  must  be  an  0^0*19  or 
taking  away  of  sin  from  the  soul,  ere  atonement  is  applied  to 
us.  The  blood  of  Christ,  as  I  have  repeatedly  stated,  does 
this,  when  we  have  the  true  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant, 
with  which  He  entered  into  the  most  holy  place,  eprinJded 
upon  us,  so  that  its  purifying  power  is  felt  and  made  operative. 

I  have  here  to  repeat  that  a  distinction  must  ever  be  made 
betwixt  the  shedding  of  the  blood  when  the  victim  was  slain 
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in  sacrifioe,  and  the  sprinJding  of  the  blood  after  it  was  taken 
into  the  holj  of  holies  for  approval  and  acceptance  by  God. 
The  blood,  in  the  second  instance,  was  changed  from  the  char- 
acter in  which  it  stood  in  the  first  instance.  As  to  the  blood  of 
the  flesh,  which  is  the  life  of  the  flesh,  it  was  poured  out,  and 
was  then  no  longer  the  life  of  sin  in  the  flesh :  the  life  of  sin 
in  the  flesh  was  thereby  destroyed,  in  that  the  flesh  had  thus 
become  dead.  The  fact  of  death  had  taken  away  from  it  the 
element  of  sin.  The  blood,  however,  when  deprived  of  sin, 
then  became  a  sacred  thing,  and  was  peculiarly  so  in  the  case 
of  the  blood  of  the  sin-ofTering,  in  as  far  as  it  was  a  trophy  of 
the  death  of  sin,  and  could  now  be  employed,  in  virtue  of  its 
consecration,  to  the  impartation  of  new  life ;  and  for  this  the 
ceremony  of  "  sprinkling"  was  employed  to  signify  the  appli- 
cation  of  the  things  of  the  8an4stuary  to  the  people  of  God  for 
the  holy  ends  of  God. 

Outram  fails  to  notice  this  great  change  on  the  blood  of 
sprinkling,  as  compared  with  the  blood  of  the  living  victim 
clothed  with  sin,  and  he  fails  (as  it  seems  to  me)  to  see  how 
it  came  to  pass  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  victims  was  regarded 
as  in  any  real  sense  an  atonement  for  sin,  which  undoubtedly 
was  the  case.  How,  it  may  be  asked,  can  we  reconcile  two 
statements  made  by  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
— one  of  which  says,  "  It  is  not  possible  that  the  blood  of 
bulls  and  of  goats  should  take  away  sin,"  and  the  other  of 
which  says  that  "  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  sanctifieth 
to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh  "  ?  It  is,  of  course,  interpreted 
that  the  latter  saying  refers  to  Ugcd  cleansing,  so  as  to  enable 
a  man  to  maintain  his  position  among  the  congregation  of 
Israel,  because,  when  outward  defilement  had  been  contracted, 
they  had  to  be  "  cleansed  according  to  the  purification  of  the 
sanctuary."  But  what  was  all  the  ceremonial  purification  of 
the  sanctuaiy  but  a  teaching  on  the  part  of  God  "  to  prepare 
the  heart  to  seek  the  Lord  "  ?  Thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  in- 
directly  these  oblations,  which  intrinsically  could  effect  no 
sanctification,  were  yet,  in  the  hands  of  God,  fitted  to  produce 
and  to  effect  a  certain  amount  of  sanctification,  even  as  our 
hearts  are  "  purified  by  faith  "  when  we  take  home  tlie  great 
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lessons  prescribed  to  us  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  ''How 
much  more  (than  these  dry,  feeble,  and  imperfect  symbols) 
shall  the  blood  of  Christ  purge  our  conscience  from  dead 
works  to  serve  the  living  God!"  (Heb.  ix.  14). 

Had  Outram  kept  in  view  that  the  real  exposition  and 
meaning  of  atonement  lay  in  purification,  he  could  not  have 
laboured  as  he  did  so  pertinaciously  for  the  dogma  of  sub- 
stitution. I  admit  freely  a  symbolical  "  transfer  of  sins  from 
the  offerers  to  the  victims ; "  and  I  admit,  further,  that  when 
there  was  a  humble,  hearty,  and  sincere  confession  of  sin, 
there  was  a  redemption  or  deliverance  from  the  sin ;  and  still 
further,  that  the  death  of  the  victim  taught  the  great  lesson 
of  the  death  of  sin ;  but  this  was  not  "  vicarious  punishment 
for  sin,"  nor  anything  like  it  It  was  not  mere  punishment 
that  God  wanted,  but  the  death  of  sin ;  and  that  man  is  pro- 
perly said  to  "  die  to  sin "  when  sin  is  put  away  from  its 
dominion  in  the  soul.  If  there  can  be  no  experience  of 
atonement  in  man's  case  but  by  the  repudiation  of  sin  and 
the  embracing  of  righteousness,  then  it  is  simply  impossible 
that  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  vicarious  atonement.  It  is 
far  better  to  probe  the  question  thoroughly  to  the  bottom,  and 
speak  that  we  do  know,  than  trifle  with  so  important  a  matter 
to  the  detriment  of  many  souls.  I  do  not  trouble  myself  much 
with  the  objections  which  Outram  was  concerned  to  obviate  ; 
but  one  thing,  in  closing  these  remarks,  I  must  ask  you  to 
note  in  a  portion  of  your  quotation  from  him.  He  says,  "  The 
sins  of  men  might  be  symbolically  transferred  and  expiated  by 
the  blood  of  animals:  the  thiTig  itself y  therefore,  must  have 
necessarily  taken  place  in  the  sacrifice  of  our  Lord."  What  is 
this  but  saying  that  Christ  was  really  "  made  sin,"  and  there- 
fore really  made  an  expiation  of  sin !  This  atonement  con- 
tains the  great  underground  of  truth,  which  I  have  been  all 
along  endeavouring  to  instil. 

S.  Let  me  quote  Bishop  Stillingfleet.  He  says  there  are 
three  things  specially  considerable  in  a  proper  expiatory  sacri- 
fice :  1st,  a  substitution  in  the  place  of  the  offenders ;  2d,  an 
oblation  of  it  unto  God ;  3d,  an  expiation  of  sin  consequent 
upon  it.    He  tells  that  the  whole  dispensation  of  the  law  was 
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typical ;  that  "  the  law  had  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come, 
and  not  the  verj  image  of  the  things ; "  that  is,  not  a  perfect 
resemblance ;  that  the  sacrifices  had  an  effect  upon  the  bodies 
of  men  which  he  caUs  "  purifying  the  flesh/'  but  had  no  power 
to  expiate  the  sins  of  the  soul,  which  he  calls  "  purging  the 
conscience  from  dead  works " ;  that  the  expiation,  therefore, 
made  by  sacrifices,  was  civil  and  ritual.  There  was  thus,  he 
says,  designed  a  substitution  of  the  beast  to  be  slain  and 
sacrificed,  instead  of  the  offenders  themselves;  and  this,  he  adds, 
is  proved  from  Leviticus  xviL  11, "  For  the  life  of  the  flesh  is 
in  the  blood:  and  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar  to  make 
an  atonement  for  your  souls :  for  it  is  the  blood  that  maketh 
an  atonement  for  the  soul."  When  the  blood  was  oflTered,  the 
life  o{  the  beast  (he  says)  was  supposed  to  be  given  instead  of 
the  life  of  the  ofifender.  And  he  gives  a  case  from  Numbers 
XXXV.  33,  in  which  the  land  being  defiled  by  murder,  and  the 
murderer  was  not  found  to  expiate  the  guilt  by  his  own  blood, 
this  was  to  be  done  by  cutting  off  the  head  of  a  heifer  instead 
of  him,  and  that  accordingly  a  substitution  was  here  appointed 
by  God  for  the  expiation  of  the  people.  The  fact  (he  holds) 
stands,  that  here  there  must  be  some  guilt  supposed,  when 
there  was  to  be  an  expiation ;  and  this  expiation  was  performed 
by  the  substitution  of  a  sacrifice  in  place  of  the  offender. 

I  come  now  to  prove  (says  the  Bishop)  that  in  correspond- 
ency to  such  a  substitution  of  the  sacrifices  for  sin  under  the 
law,  Christ  was  substituted  in  our  room  for  the  expiation  of 
our  guilt ;  and  he  proceeds  to  quote  the  usual  texts  (1  Peter 
iii.  18,  ii.  21,  iv.  1 ;  2  Cor.  v.  14 ;  Rom.  v.  6 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  6 ; 
Heb.  ii  9 ;  John  xi.  50).  He  asks,  If  we  are  bid  to  "  lay  down 
our  lives  for  the  brethren,"  is  not  substitution  implied  ?  And 
why  should  we  refuse  to  believe  in  the  substitution  of  Christ 
for  us,  when  He  is  said  to  have  *'  suffered  for  us  "  ? 

As  to  the  kind  of  substitution,  he  says  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  same  kind  of  punishment  be  undergone  in  order  to 
surrogation,  but  that  it  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  end 
that  doth  make  a  proper  surrogation,  for  that  no  more  is 
necessary,  to  the  delivery  of  another  person,  than  satisfying  the 
ends  of  the  law  and  government ;  and  if  that  may  be  done  by 
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equivalent  sufifering,  though  not  the  same  in  all  respects,  then 
it  may  be  a  proper  surrogation.  If  David  (he  goes  on)  had 
obtained  his  wish  to  die  for  his  son  Absalom,  it  would  not 
have  been  necessaiy  that  he  should  have  "hanged  by  the 
hair  of  his  head."  So,  Christ  dying  for  us,  underwent  an 
''accursed  death"  for  that  end,  though  not  the  very  same 
which  we  were  to  have  undergone — ^yet  sufficient  to  show  that 
He  underwent  the  punishment  of  our  iniquities  in  order  to 
deliver  us  from  it. 

F.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  what  you  have  advanced  from 
Bishop  Stillingfleet.  I  do  not  know  that,  in  the  references 
you  have  made  to  him,  there  is  anything  that  is  really  new, 
or  that  has  not  been  sufficiently  answered  already.  That  the 
ceremonial  law  was  figurative  and  typical  of  Christ  and  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  must  be  granted.  Only  here  I  would 
take  notice  of  a  great  delusion  which  prevails.  While  the 
sacrifices  of  the  law,  as  characteristic  of  the  Levitical  dispen- 
sation, are  regarded,  and  properly  so,  as  typical  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  as  crucified,  curiously  enough  they  are  not 
regarded  as  at  the  same  time  typical  of  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation, of  which  Christ  is  the  head  and  the  surety.  And 
hence  a  distinction  is  erroneously  implied,  and  indeed  felt,  as 
existing  between  Christ  and  the  dispensation  which  He  has 
introduced — which  is  saying  neither  more  nor  less  than  that 
there  is  an  essential  distinction  in  point  of  principle  between 
Christ  and  the  members  of  His  body.  It  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered that  whatever  is  typical  of  Christ  is  typical  also  of  the 
whole  body  of  Christ ;  for  it  cannot  be  that  the  membership 
of  the  body  should  be  dislocated,  or  treated  differently  in 
principle,  from  the  head.  The  only  distinction  is  this,  that 
the  head  hath  introduced  the  process  of  atonement,  and  also 
the  grace  or  virtue  through  which  atonement  is  perfected ;  but 
the  purging  and  the  blood  of  the  head  must  go  through  the 
members,  and  hence  the  priestly  office  and  the  sacrificial  life 
of  the  head  must  be  verified  in  the  members.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  every  Christian  is  made  a  "  priest "  to  offer  up 
living  sacrifices  to  God,  and  a  "king"  to  rule  over  and  to 
subdue  those  hostile  lusts  which  war  against  the  soul.    And 
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as  Christ  offered  Himself  a  sacrifice  to  satisfy  divine  justice 
''  through  the  eternal  Spirit/'  so  the  same  H0I7  Spirit,  which 
''frees  from  the  law  of  sin/'  is  given  to  us  that  we  may 
thereby  exercise  the  due  function  of  priesthood.  The  laws  of 
the  Levitical  priesthood  were  assuredly  typical  of  the  Chris- 
tian priesthood,  and  the  lessons  of  that  priesthood  were  in 
principle  the  lessons  of  Christianity  in  the  matter  of  sacrifice. 
I  have  already  shown  that  these  lessons  were  the  destrv^ 
turn  of  sin.  You  quote  StiUingfleet  as  saying  that  substitution 
is  proved  from  Leviticus  xviL  11.  Why,  when  it  is  said  that 
''  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood/'  this  is  but  another  way 
of  saying  that  sin  is  in  the  blood;  and  when  it  is  added,  "  I 
have  given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar  to  make  an  atonement 
for  your  souls/'  this  is  but  another  way  of  saying,  /  Juive 
destroyed  sin  ly  the  death  of  sin,  as  thus  constituting  atonement. 
This  is  the  lesson  which  God  prescribed — ^the  lesson  which 
the  children  of  Israel  were  taught — and  which  He  had  to 
apply  to  Himself,  as  bearing  sin  in  His  own  body.  An  offerer 
was  informed  that  sin  was  transferred  to  the  victim;  and 
what  did  God  say  to  him  in  that  case  ?  He  said.  Slay  the  sin, 
that  the  sin  may  he  sacrificed,  and  consequently  destroyed. 
It  is  nothing  different  in  the  Christian  dispensation.  Its 
express  teaching  is.  Slay  the  sin.  This  is  the  first  and  funda- 
mental teaching  of  Christianity ;  and  until  this  shall  be  recog- 
nised as  the  foremost  requirement  of  the  Christian  life,  a  true 
basis  of  Christianity  is  not  recognised.  This  was  the  teaching 
embodied  in  the  life  of  the  Great  Founder.  Of  Himself  He 
spake  when  He  said,  "  Except  a  com  of  wheat  fall  into  the 
ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth 
forth  much  fruit."  This  teaching  was  fundamental  when  He 
said, ''  He  that  saveth  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  he  that  loseth 
his  life  in  this  world  shall  find  it/'  This  teaching  of  a  life  of 
sacrifice  He  made  abundantly  plain  when  He  exclaimed, ''  If 
any  man  will  be  my  disciple,  let  him  take  up  his  cross  and 
follow  me."  This  teaching,  as  we  have  seen,  pervades  the 
apostolic  rule,  to  be  **  crucified  with  Christ,  and  so  become 
conformed  to  His  death."  This  teaching  is  the  application 
of  our  Lord's  atonement,  which  consisted  in  His  "  abolishing 
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the  enmity  in  His  flesh."  There  was  no  substitution  in  the 
case  of  the  typical  victims,  and  there  is  no  substitution  in  the 
case  of  Christ  We  know  as  a  fact,  that  though  Christ  has 
been  sacrificed,  we  may  yet  be  ''dead  in  trespasses  and  in 
sins  " :  yes,  though  Christ  took  on  our  body  of  sin,  and  died 
to  that  body  of  sin !  And  though,  as  we  have  granted,  there 
was  a  typical  impartation  of  sin  to  the  animal  victim,  there 
was  no  real  sanctification  of  the  sinner,  or  any  removal  of  his 
guilt,  unless  he  made  hiTnsdf  one  vritk  the  victim^  and  became 
dead  to  the  sin  for  which  the  offering  was  made.  Apart  from 
this,  God  told  them  that  their  sacrifices  were  ''  vain  obla- 
tions,'' and  that  their  offerings  were  hateful  to  God. 

There  is  no  case  of  substitution  in  the  instance  from  Num- 
bers XXXV.  33.  I  allow,  with  Stillingfleet,  that  defilement 
had  been  contracted,  and  that  a  heifer  had  to  be  sacrificed  to 
wipe  it  away.  What  then  ?  Did  the  sacrifice  wipe  it  away 
further  than  to  tea/ih  the  people  the  need  of  humiliation  before 
God  on  account  of  the  villany  in  their  midst — the  need,  so  to 
speak,  of  their  expressing  a  recoilment  from  such  wickedness, 
that  in  no  sense  they  might  be  regarded  as  partakers  therein  ? 
If  this  be  all  the  argument  which  portends  the  dogma  of 
Christ  being  substituted  in  our  room,  it  will  not,  cannot  be 
sustained. 

The  fact  of  Christ's  dying,  however,  comes  home  to  us  with 
infinitely  greater  force  than  the  offerings  of  the  law  could 
employ,  on  the  simple  ground  that  here  we  have  an  actual 
case  of  humanity  struggling  with  a  tempestuous  destiny, 
denying  all  that  is  evil,  and  sacrificing  all  that  is  evil,  that 
He  might  keep  the  mind  and  soul  perfect  before  God,  and 
successfully  carrying  out  the  behests  of  righteousness — that, 
as  the  Head  and  Fountain  of  a  new  and  regenerated  manhood, 
thus  begotten  in  Himself,  He  might  apply  the  heavenly  forces 
with  which  He  was  endowed  to  the  regeneration  and  sal- 
vation of  the  elect  among  men.  There  was  therefore  no 
practical  expiation  of  our  individual  guilt  by  the  death  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  though  there  was  the  practical  expiation  of 
our  guilt  thereby,  so  far  as  it  was  human  guilt  He  had  taken 
upon  Him  when  He  assumed  the  body  of  our  flesh.     Our 
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individual  guilt  remains  attached  to  us,  till  we  are  washed  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of 
the  world ;  and  this  washing  we  have  when  we  are  brought 
truly  to  exercise  the  saving  graces  of  repentance  and  faith. 
All  this,  properly  considered,  excludes  the  idea  of  substitution. 
You  quote  Stillingfleet  as  pointing  to  the  words  oL  John  in 
his  1st  Epistle,  iii.  16,  as  an  instance  of  required  substitution, 
when  he  says,  "We  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the 
brethren."  There  is  no  such  thing  as  implied  substitution  in 
these  words.  If  there  were,  I  fear  it  would  prove  too  much 
for  your  cause ;  for  in  the  first  place,  if  this  be  a  requirement 
of  Christianity,  it  is  systematically  disregarded.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  man  laying  down  his  life  as  a  substitute  for 
another  who  is  deserving  of  death ;  there  is  no  such  require- 
ment made  in  any  Christian  state.  In  the  second  place,  it 
would  imply,  what  it  is  thought  no  man  can  effect,  a  com- 
mutation of  the  sentence  of  death  upon  another  by  dying  in 
his  stead.  In  the  third  place,  it  would,  on  your  own  principles, 
be  placing  ordinary  man  on  a  par  with  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  a 
substitute  for  sinners.  The  words,  then,  clearly  disprove  the 
doctrine  of  substitution,  in  as  far  as  they  do  place  Christians  on 
the  platform  on  which  Jesus  stood.  They  are  these :  *'  Hereby 
perceive  we  the  love  of  God,  because  He  (Christ)  laid  down 
His  life  for  us :  and  we  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the 
brethren."  Clearly,  if  man  cannot  be  a  substitute  to  save  a 
criminal  from  death,  it  would  be  nothing  less  than  violence 
to  all  the  laws  of  sound  interpretation  to  suppose  that  the 
parallel  here  instituted  must  imply  the  substitution  of  Christ 
for  us.  The  analogy  lies  here :  as  Christ  laid  down  His  life  a 
perfect  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  thereby  put  away  sin,  that  He 
might  under  this  achievement  apply  the  terms  of  His  dying  to 
man,  in  order  that  man  might  be  saved  from  sin  —  so  a 
Christian,  called  upon  to  maintain  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
ought,  for  the  sake  of  his  brethren  and  their  loyalty  to  Christ, 
to  witness  a  good  confession  even  to  the  death,  rather  than 
that  the  honour  of  discipleship  should  be  tarnished  by  the 
compromise  of  divine  truth.  A  soldier  lays  down  his  life  for 
lus  country — ^that  is,  in  behalf  of  that  mother  whose  bread  he 
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eats  and  whose  privileges  he  enjoys ;  and  why  ?  Surely  that 
his  countiy  may  not  be  a  slave  to  another  and  a  foreign 
potentate.  But  in  no  proper  sense  can  he  be  said  to  be  a 
substitute.  Christ  laid  down  His  life,  ''  that  through  death 
He  might  discomfit  or  frustrate  him  that  had  the  power  of 
death,  that  is,  the  devil ;  and  that  He  might  deliver  them  who 
through  fear  of  death  were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to 
bondage'' — ^the  bondage  of  a  fear  that  left  men  without  the 
hope  of  life  and  resurrection.  And  a  man  who  has  become 
firmly  persuaded  that  Christ  is  the  Author  of  eternal  life,  and 
who  in  the  spirit  of  Christ  has  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salva- 
tion of  His  fellow-men  at  heart,  will,  in  the  midst  of  a  gain- 
saying world,  show  His  very  enemies  that  he  can  sacrifice  all 
that  is  of  the  earth  earthy,  and  even  resign  life  itself,  rather 
than  betray  the  cause  whereby  salvation  comes. 

So  much  for  Stillingfleet  and  substitution.  I  must  really 
decline  to  go  with  him  into  the  question  of  "the  kind  of 
substitution."  You  and  Stillingfle<et  and  everybody  else  allow 
that  you  get  at  once  into  ''  the  field  of  mystery  "  the  moment 
you  speak  of  ''  the  kind  of  punishment  to  be  undergone  in 
order  to  surrogation."  All  you  can  say  is,  that  *'  in  the  sight 
of  God  it  satisfied  the  ends  of  law  and  of  government ;  and  if 
that  may  be  done  by  equivalent  suffering,  though  not  the  same 
in  all  respects,  then  it  may  be  a  proper  surrogation."  Stilling- 
fleet could  say  nothing  less  than  this — and  no  advocate  of  sub- 
stitution can  say  less  than  this — upon  the  premises  he  adopts. 
To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  run  counter  to  Grod  Himself. 
But  how  or  upon  what  principle  such  a  commutation  of 
punishment  is  made  or  accepted,  or  in  what  way  we  can  justify 
the  ways  of  God  to  man  in  the  face  of  it,  I  am  left  utterly 
in  the  dark.  It  is  simply  foolish  to  explain  it  by  saying  that 
"  had  David  obtained  his  wish  to  die  for  his  son  Absalom,  it 
would  not  have  been  necessary  that  he  should  have  hanged 
by  the  hair  of  the  head."  It  would  not  But  where  is  the 
analogy  ?  David  is  supposed  to  have  wished  that  Absalom 
had  been  victorious,  and  that  he  himself  had  died  in  the  con- 
test, in  order  that  Absalom  might  have  attained  to  his  wish 
in  getting  the  kingdom.     The  life  of  David  and  the  death  of 
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Absalom  prevented  this.  There  is  no  case  of  any  kind  of 
substitution,  farther  than  this,  that  had  matters  been  reversed, 
then  the  living  David  would  have  been  satisfied.  David's 
wish  was  a  beautiful  exemplification  of  love, — that  love  which 
prefers  another  to  one's  self,  even  to  the  obtainment  of  life 
and  its  privileges  on  the  earth.  St  Paul  says,  "in  honour 
preferring  one  another." 

S,  I  have  given  attention  to  all  you  have  spoken,  but  it  is 
not  my  intention  here  to  praise  or  to  defend  the  argumenta- 
tion of  the  writers  I  have  referred  to,  or  to  say  wherein  I  may 
think  their  reasoning  satisfactory  or  deficient.  As  I  have 
already  intimated,  I  hope  to  have  a  few  pertinent  questions 
to  put  to  you  before  the  close  of  our  discussion  on  this  great 
question. 

In  the  meantime  let  me  place  in  your  eye  the  sentiments 
of  the  late  George  Hill,  D.D.,  of  St  Andrews,  whose  lectures 
in  divinity  have  acquired  great  celebrity  in  Scotland,  and  of 
whom  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  he  has,  to  a  large 
extent  in  recent  days,  guided  the  theological  mind  of  that 
country.  His  chapter  on  the  Atonement,  divided  into  four 
sections,  is  well  worthy  of  perusal  (as  indeed  all  his  writings), 
from  the  clear  good  sense  displayed  in  them,  the  moderation 
he  pursues,  and  the  thorough  orthodoxy  he  maintains,  accord- 
ing to  what  has  been  regarded  as  the  best  and  most  Scriptural 
thinking  of  his  country.  He  entertains  no  doubt  or  difficulty 
on  the  question  of  substitution.  He  directly  advocates  this 
theory.  He  makes  punishment  unto  death  for  sin  the  chief 
end  of  atonement,  and  posits  the  suffering  of  Christ  as  the 
substitutionary  material  of  His  atonement  on  our  account. 
"  Jesus  Christ,"  he  says,  "  was  content  to  sufifer  and  to  die  for 
the  sins  of  men,  because  He  had  that  power  over  His  life 
which  a  mere  man  cannot  have.  Death,"  he  continues, ''  did 
not  come  upon  Him  by  the  condition  of  His  being ;  but  hav- 
ing existed  from  all  ages  in  the  form  of  God,  He  assumed  at 
a  particular  season  the  fashion  of  a  man  for  this  very  cause, 
that  He  might  suffer  and  die."  He  quotes  the  saying  of 
Christ :  "  No  man  taketh  My  life  from  Me,  but  I  lay  it  down 
of  Myself :  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to 
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take  it  again ; "  and  he  concludes  by  saying, "  Upon  this  power 
peculiar  to  Jesus  depends  the  significancy  of  that  expression 
which  His  apostles  use  concerning  Him,  'He  gave  Himself 
for  us/ — i.e.,  with  a  valid,  deliberate  consent,  He  acted  in  all 
that  He  suffered  as  our  substitute." 

F.  Let  me  say  that,  as  to  what  you  have  now  quoted,  I 
could  hardly  use  the  language  of  Dr  Hill,  especially  as  to  the 
words  in  the  last  clause  of  the  last  sentence.  I  could  not  say 
that  "  death  did  not  come  upon  Christ  by  the  condition  of  His 
being ; "  for  the  fact  of  His  incarnation  involved  the  necessity 
of  His  dying.  He  could  not  by  possibility  escape  death  in 
the  very  circumstance  that  He  was  mortal,  and  came  to  show 
forth  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul,  that  He  might  engraft  tUs 
life  upon  us.  We  cannot,  therefore,  help  saying  of  Christ  that 
"  He  came  to  suffer  and  to  die  for  us ; "  and  under  due  signifi- 
cancy the  words  are  most  true.  Moreover,  there  could  be  no 
atonement  without  suffering  (as  I  have  so  often  stated),  and 
therefore,  as  in  the  process  of  making  atonement,  suffering 
constituted  the  one  conspicuous  feature,  so  it  is  not  unusual 
to  say  He  came  to  suffer,  when  we  really  mean  that  He  came 
to  atone  for  sin.  The  evil  attending  our  theological  thinking 
has  been  all  along  to  put  suffering  as  the  end  for  which  Christ 
came,  instead  of  regarding  it  as  the  means  through  which  the 
true  end  is  obtained.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Dr  Hill,  like 
thousands  of  others,  has  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  supposing 
that  Christ's  sufferings  constituted  atonement ;  and  into  the 
further  mistake,  that  Christ,  in  volunteering  to  die,  became 
our  substitute.  In  his  circumstances  he  was  shut  up  to  this 
view,  because  it  was  a  first  principle,  an  uncontrovertible 
maxim,  with  him,  that  Christ  Jesus  Himself,  as  personally 
in  the  flesh,  had  no  need  whatever  to  die.  This  simple  point, 
pertaining  to  our  blessed  Lord's  incarnation,  alters  the  whole 
foundations  of  the  question,  while  it  removes  a  hundred  diffi- 
culties, and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  introduces  none  but  what  are 
readily  obviated,  to  my  understanding  at  least. 

And  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  whole  current  of  thought 
hitherto,  since  the  Beformation.  Two  things  have  to  be  set- 
tled,— the  first  is.  Does  the  fiesk  constitiUe  the  basis  of  human 
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nn  ?  and  the  second  is,  Did  Ch/rist  take  our  very  hody  of  flesh  ? 
Give  an  a£Bnnative  answer  to  these  questions,  and  you  see  at 
once  that  Christ  had  a  work  to  do — viz.,  as  made  mortal,  to 
put  to  death  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh ;  and  to  animate 
it  by  a  new  and  different  spirit  as  the  regulating  and  control- 
ling power.  And  this  He  could  do  as  no  mere  man  could  do, 
in  virtue  of  His  immediate  divine  nature,  as  ready  to  fulfil  all 
righteousness,  according  as  opportunities  presented  them- 
selves. Apart  from  this  view,  which  was  not  contemplated 
by  Dr  Hill,  there  was  no  alternative  for  him  but  to  expound 
Christ's  suffering  and  sacrifice,  as  applicable  to  the  true 
and  good  exclusively,  which  of  itself,  to  a  reflective  mind, 
constitutes  none  of  the  smallest  of  the  difficulties  pertaining 
to  the  substitutionary  view  of  atonement.  How,  it  may  be 
asked,  could  God  in  consistency  desire  to  sacrifice,  and  con- 
sequently to  slay,  that  which  is  essentially  and  exclusively 
holy  ?  How  could  God  desire  to  put  out  of  sight  that  which 
is  essentially  characteristic  of  Himself  ?  This  would  be  tan- 
tamount to  the  condemnation  of  His  own  being,  and  assuredly 
tantamount  to  the  destruction  of  what  is  well  pleasing  to 
His  Spirit.  Yet  Christ  "  offered  Himself  through  the  eternal 
Spirit"  Is  it  to  be  said  that  the  eternal  Spirit  should  incite  to 
destroy  that  which  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  Himself? 
Can  Gkxl  fight  against  Himself  ?  Can  God  contradict  His  own 
very  nature,  and  run  full  tilt  against  what  is  essentially  His  own  ? 
The  idea,  when  duly  analysed  and  considered,  is  monstrous. 

Our  Lord  introduced  an  irrefragable  argument  against  the 
blasphemers  who  accused  Him  of  casting  out  devils  by  Beel- 
zebub the  prince  of  devils — "  Can  Satan  cast  out  Satan  ?  If 
Satan  cast  out  Satan,  he  is  divided  against  himself:  how 
then  shall  his  kingdom  stand  ?  He  cannot  stand,  but  hath 
an  end."  The  same  argument  applies  with  no  less  force  upon 
the  principles  on  which  the  substitutionary  theory  is  advo- 
cated. The  doctrine  of  substitution  is  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  sufferings  of  the  immaculate  one  constitutes 
our  atonement  —  which  in  plain  English  means  that  God 
made  a  dead-set  against  Himself,  that  He  bore  down  upon 
what  is  absolutely  well- pleasing  to  Himself,  and  would  not  be 
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satisfied  without  a  fierce  blow  at  the  very  characteristics  of 
His  own  being.  Can  we  receive  this?  Is  it  possible  to 
believe  this  ?  Presented  in  this  naked  form  (to  which,  cer- 
tainly, it  is  reducible),  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible. 

Do  not,  however,  mistake  me,  and  suppose  that  the  suffer- 
ing, to  which  Christ  was  exposed,  did  not  involve  the  whole 
person  of  Christ.  It  must  have  done  so,  otherwise  we  do  not 
know  what  is  personality.  It  therefore  involved  "  a  groaning 
in  spirit "  on  the  part  of  Christ,  of  which  perhaps  we  are  able 
to  form  but  a  faint  conception.  But  this  afifection  of  the 
divine  Spirit  was  not  the  end  which  constituted  any  satisfac- 
tion to  God,  but  only  the  inevitdble  accompaniment,  without 
which,  in  the  circumstances,  the  end  could  not  be  accom- 
plished. The  end  (as  I  have  often  said)  and  the  very  essence 
of  atonement  (as  I  have  often  said)  was  the  putting  a\oay  of 
sin ;  and  this  Jesus  did  (we  are  told)  "  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Himself."  But  this  sacrifice  could  not  be  efl'ected  without  an 
exposure  to  all  the  subtle  attempts,  whereby  sin  from  the 
world  and  sin  from  the  flesh,  as  well  as  directly  from  the 
devil,  might  covertly  insinuate  itself  into  the  soul,  and  so 
aflect  the  divine  nature  as  immediately  conversant  with  the 
soul.  But  I  am  forgetting  that  it  was  the  ai^umentation  of 
Dr  Hill  we  were  to  consider. 

S,  I  begin  to  think  that  if  I  quote  from  Hill,  Scott,  Craw- 
ford, and  others,  and  that  if  you  reply  at  such  great  length,  it 
will  become  a  tedious  process.  However,  I  shall  meanwhile 
proceed  with  Dr  Hill;  and  if  time  will  not  permit,  I  shall 
stop  short  in  stating  the  views  of  others.  Dr  Hill  takes  up 
the  Socinian  controversy,  which  I  shall  let  alone,  in  as  far  as 
you  seem  to  me  not  to  question  the  divinity  of  Christ,  orthe 
fact  that  Christ  offered  a  "bond  fide  sacrifice  to  God.  He  takes 
notice  of  "  the  universal  use  of  sacrifice ; "  and  how  among 
the  heathen  "  a  worshipper,  bringing  an  animal  to  be  slain  at 
the  altar  of  God,  presents  an  obvious  resemblance,  which  has 
been  eagerly  laid  hold  of  by  those  who  defend  the  doctrine  of 
substitution."  But  he  confesses  that  ''  much  discussion  and 
accurate  discrimination  are  necessary  before  any  sound  or 
clear  argument  in  favour  of  that  doctrine  can  warrantably  be 
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drawn  from  the  general  practice  "  (vol.  ii.  p.  64).  He  thinks 
he  must  lay  stress,  however,  upon  the  plea  for  substitution 
afforded  by  the  Jewish  law ;  for  he  says  that  "  the  sin-offer- 
ings are  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  a  constitution  given  by  God 
to  a  particular  nation,"  as  a  method  "  which  admitted  in  cer- 
tain cases  of  a  relaxation  of  the  punishment  threatened,  upon 
the  mbstUution  of  the  life  of  a  victim  " — a  method  of  dispensing 
pardon  in  the  cases,  and  to  the  extent  in  which  it  was  dis- 
pensed among  the  people  by  vicarUms  suffering.  "  This  ex- 
ample of  vicarious  suffering  (continues  Dr  Hill)  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  many  of  ttie  objections  against  the  Catholic  opinion, 
because  it  constitutes  an  analogy  in  favour  of  the  substitution 
of  Christ,  furnished  by  the  express  appointment  of  God  "  (vol. 
ii.  pp.  69-75).  He  enters  upon  a  laboured  analysis  of  Mosaic 
ordinances,  with  the  view  of  indicating  that  the  essential 
principles  of  the  one  religion  were  introductory  to  the  other ; 
and  concludes  that  herein  "  we  have  the  fullest  illustration  of 
the  truth  of  the  opinion  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Gospel- 
remedy,  which  considers  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  vicarious 
sacrifice  for  sin."  He  goes  on  to  point  out  how  "  the  sacrifices 
of  the  law  were  figures  and  shadows  of  the  sacrifice  on  the 
cross ;"  and  he  finds  (1)  That  they  had  the  effect  of  purifying 
the  flesh ;  (2)  that  this  effect  was  attained  by  shedding  and 
sprinkling  blood ;  (3)  that  under  the  Gospel  this  effect  is  a 
purifying  of  the  conscience  and  giving  remission  of  sins ; 
(4)  that  these  two  effects  are  described  by  KoOapl^o)  and 
aryui^a),  which  denote  expiation  by  sacrifice;  (5)  that  the 
superior  effect  is  attained  by  the  body  of  Christ,  and  by  His 
carrying  His  blood  into  heaven ;  and  (6)  that  the  inferior  is  a 
shadow,  figure,  or  type  of  the  superior:  and  he  concludes 
thus — "  When  we  lay  these  parts  of  the  apostle's  argument 
together  (in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews),  this  conclusion  seems 
clearly  to  follow — that  in  his  apprehension,  the  offering  of 
Christ  upon  the  cross  was  a  true  sacrifice  for  sin,  which  has 
as  real  an  influence  in  procuring  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  so 
relieving  the  conscience  from  a  sense  of  guilt,  as  the  sacrifices 
under  the  law  had  in  removing  those  legal  defilements  which 
rendered  men  unfit  to  approach  the  tabernacle  "  (pp.  75-92). 
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Dr  Hill,  however,  has  not  finished  his  argument,  and  he 
goes  on  to  take  a  "  more  enlarged  survey  of  the  language  and 
the  views  which  the  Scriptures  present."  He  specially  refers 
to  the  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah.  He  allows  that  the  ancient 
Jews  "  did  not  enter  into  the  true  meaning  of  all  its  parts," 
but  that  to  us  it  is  interpreted  by  the  maimer  in  which  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  relate  those  events  which  the 
prophet  foretold.  "  The  catholic  opinion,"  as  he  calls  it,  de- 
rives support,  he  says,  under  the  three  following  heads:  (1) 
the  value  of  Christ's  sufferings  in  the  bitterness  undergone  by 
an  innocent  and  exalted  person;  (2)  the  character  of  the 
sufferings  as  a  punishment  for  sin;  (3)  the  effects  of  the 
sufferings,  set  forth  by  the  words  "  reconciliation,"  "  propitia- 
tion," "  atonement,"  ''  making  peace  "  ;  and  again  by  the  words 
"redemption,  ransom";  and  again  by  the  words  "pardon, 
forgiveness  "  ;  and  again  by  the  words  "  justification  by  His 
blood."  I  cannot  go  minutely  into  the  details  of  Dr  Hill's 
argumentation,  but  I  content  myself  with  giving  you  the 
heads  thereof  for  the  sake  of  brevity. 

F,  Mr  Staywell,  you  have  laid  on  me  a  heavy  burden. 
You  have  not  been  content  with  picking  out  some  heads  of  Dr 
Hill's  argument  for  substitution,  such  as  might  appear  to  you 
the  most  powerful  and  striking,  but  you  have  given  a  resume 
of  his  whole  discourse ;  and  my  difficulty  is  this,  that  if  I  am 
duly  to  take  up  the  question,  I  cannot  so  easily  give  a  re8um6 
in  reply.  I  feel  that  a  reply  ought  to  be  full,  in  order  to  be 
effectual,  or  not  at  all.  I  can  easily  pass  over  the  interpreta- 
tion of  texts  which  have  been  already  handled;  but  other- 
wise, I  fear  that  a  somewhat  onerous  task  lies  to  my  hand ; 
especially  as  I  know  that  the  respect  in  which  the  memory 
of  Dr  Hill,  with  his  writings,  is  justly  held,  demand  the  best 
and  most  respectful  attention  to  his  sentiments. 

Let  me  follow  the  order  in  which  your  statements  have 
been  made.  I  need  make  no  comment  on  what  Dr  Hill  calls 
"  the  universal  use  of  sacrifice,"  because  he  places  little  depen- 
dence upon  it ;  and  suppose  it  were  proved  satisfactorily  that 
the  heathen  did  regard  their  sacrifices  as  substitutes  to  make 
satisfaction  to  their  divinities  for  sin,  to  what  would  the  find- 
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ing  amount  ?  Not  to  much,  oertainlj,  when  it  is  admitted  on 
all  hands  that  they  saw  into  the  whole  question  very  darkly 
and  indistinctly.  Then  again,  as  regards  the  Jewish  law,  we 
have  had  the  whole  subject  so  frequently,  and,  I  was  going 
to  add,  so  minutely,  before  our  eyes,  that  I  may  be  excused 
from  dwelling  upon  it.  No  doubt  Dr  Hill  makes  it  the  very 
basis  of  his  conclusion  for  making  Christ's  sacrifice  a  sub- 
stitution for  our  punishment.  And  here  let  me  say  that,  if 
you  can  grant  Dr  HiU's  premises,  his  conclusion  is  irrefrag- 
able— ^his  reasoning  is  unassailable.  His  faith  was  that,  if 
the  victims  under  the  Levitical  law  were  sMhstibdes  for  the 
oflferers,  and  further,  t/the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  a  real  sacrifice 
for  sin,  then  there  was  no  alternative  but  substitution.  And 
the  case  was  dear,  if  there  was  no  sin  but  what  applied  and 
applies  to  tM  individually,  and  in  no  proper  sense  to  Him^ 
'Hhe  Catholic  opinion"  of  substitution,  as  he  calls  it,  was 
inevitable.  And  this  ''  Catholic  opinion  "  has  come  to  be  so 
generally  the  very  comer-stone  of  thought  in  the  beaten  path 
of  theology,  that  it  requires  no  small  courage  now  to  question  it. 
How  do  I  stand  to  tins  question  ?  I  hold  with  my  whole 
heart  that  the  offering  of  Christ  was  a  real  sacrifice,  a  InynA 
Jide  sacrifice,  for  sin ;  and  this,  because  I  believe  it  was  the 
true  sacrifice  of  sin — that  is,  it  was  the  slaying  of  it,  and  the 
consequent  taking  of  it  out  of  the  way — therefore  expiatory 
in  the  deepest  sense  of  that  term;  and  being  expiatory,  it 
was  therefore  "  the  sacrifice  of  a  sweet-smelling  savour  unto 
Gkxl,"  as  taking  away  that  which  was  offensive  to  God.  And 
let  me  here  add,  though  I  have  expressed  it  before,  that 
Christ  Jesus,  in  taking  away  sin,  had  not  the  least  spot  or 
stain  of  sin  on  His  soul — whom  I  believe  to  have  been,  in  the 
prof oundest  sense,  **  holy,  harmless,  and  undefiled,"  yet  wear- 
ing or  bearing  the  burden  of  flesh  by  reason  of  His  appro- 
priating owr  human  body;  and  thus  He  was  of  necessity 
subjected  to  the  assaults  of  sin,  as  involved  therein,  and  as 
attached  thereto,  in  connection  with  the  world's  and  the 
devil's  machinations.  And  this  explains,  as  I  think  I  have 
already  mentioned,  why  it  is  that  it  was  Christ's  body  that 
was  offered  in  sacrifice ;  and  further,  this  explains  why  it  is 
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that  v€,  as  "confonned  to  Chnst,"  aie  required  tx>  partake  of 
His  bodjr  and  blood — that  is»  '^  to  offer  up  our  bodies  as  living 
sacrifices  onto  God,"  as  is  Tividlr  pointed  oot  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Sapper — and  thei^fore  ''show  forth  the 
death  of  Christ,"  bj  oar  *'  bearing  in  the  led  if  the  dying  of 
the  Lord  Jesosw"  Bat  if  we  adopt  the  plea  of  sobstitation, 
then  most  we  durnim  the  reqairement  "to  die  with  Him" 
"to  be  crocified  with  Him" — ^that  h^  to  die  as  Christ  dud^ 
and  to  he  crueimd  as  Christ  mij; — not,  of  coarse,  in  the  oat- 
ward  shape  of  that  death  to  which  devils  and  wicked  men 
consigned  Him ;  bat  of  that "  death  an  to  sin  "  in  order  to  that 
"  life  nnto  righteoosness,"  which  characterised  Him  as  fulfil- 
ling the  work  given  Him  to  do.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ,  let 
me  repeat,  is  simply  the  "  fonndation "  on  which  we  most 
boild,  as  supplying  also  the  materials  out  of  which  we  must 
build,  that  we  may  have  a  subjectire  realisation  of  a  scheme 
and  process  objectively  effected^  so  &r  as  we  are  concerned.  As 
it  was  in  the  Head,  so  it  must  be  in  the  members^  It  be- 
hoved Christ  to  have  *^  somewhat  to  offer."  It  was  His  body 
He  had  to  offer,  and  He  offered  it  by  rending  the  veil  of  the 
flesh,  as  "  the  flesh  of  sin,"  and  He  inaugurated  this  sacrifice 
as  "  the  new  and  living  way."  Hence  also  we,  in  like  manner, 
after  His  example,  and  according  to  His  requirements,  have 
to  *^  present  our  bodies  a  living  sacrifice ; "  and  St  Paul  teUs 
us  how  he  acted  on  this  principle,  and  "  kept  his  body  under, 
and  brought  it  into  subjection  " — subjection  to  the  law  of  life 
as  in  Jesus  Christ.  All  this  is  antagonistic  to  the  idea  of 
substitution,  but  the  reverse  of  antagonistic  to— i.e.,  in  perfect 
harmony  with — the  idea  of  application,  as  r^ards  the  redemp- 
tion procured  by  Christ. 

And  here  let  me  express  a  hope  that  the  day  is  fast 
approaching  when  the  Churches  of  Christendom  will  fairly 
look  this  great  question  in  the  face,  and  take  what  seems  to 
be  the  sound  and  harmonious  teaching  of  inspiration  on  this 
great  subject — teaching,  from  which,  I  may  say,  they  have 
been  excluded  by  the  principles  of  an  a  priori  philosophy, 
which  has  been  the  bane  of  true  Scripture  interpretation.  No 
greater  handle  has  ever  been  given  to  Satan  than  the  dogma 
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that  the  soul  of  man  has  an  a  priori  existence  apart  from  its 
formation  in  connection  with  the  body  of  the  flesh ;  and  no 
petitioprindpii  was  ever  more  glaringly  evident,  than  that  there 
is  a  mental  ego,  preliminary  to,  and  independent  of,  the  bodily 
personality, — a  dogma,  moreover,  which  goes  to  cut  the  root 
of  the  Church  doctrine  that  "all  mankind  descending  from, 
the  apostate  Adam,  by  ordinary  generation,  have  sinned  in 
him,  and  fallen  with  him,  in  his  first  transgression." 

Until  we  apprehend  two  things  thoroughly — viz.,  that  the 
flesh  of  the  living  body  is  the  occasion  of  sin  fundamentally,  in 
our  ordinary  condition,  as  the  offspring  of  Adam,  and  that 
Christ  took  ov/r  very  flesh  and  blood  as  the  mqteriai  of  His  body, 
— the  whole  question  of  atonement  must  of  necessity  be,  not 
a  mystery  only,  but  a  contradiction.  Hence,  no  doubt,  we  are 
able  to  account  for  the  very  strong  language  which  indicates 
that  the  seizure  by  our  Lord  of  our  flesh,  as  containing  the 
foundations  of  human  sin — and  this,  as  an  absolute  necessity 
in  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God — was  indispensable,  in 
order  that  He  might  "  condemn  sin  in  the  flesh,"  and  "  put  it 
away."  Hence  also  John  says,  "  Every  spirit  that  confesseth 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is  of  God ;  and  every 
spirit  that  confesseth  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh 
is  not  of  God."  And  mark  what  he  goes  on  to  say — the  lan- 
guage is  awful ! — "  This  is  that  spirit  of  Antichrist,  whereof 
ye  have  heard  that  it  should  come;  and  even  now  already  is 
it  in  the  world."  It  may  be  said  that  all  Protestants  hold  im- 
plicitly that  Jesus  Christ  has  come  in  the  flesh.  But  what, 
if  it  shall  be  found  that  they  eviscerate  and  disembowel  the 
whole  sense  and  substance  of  the  Scripture  meaning,  by  mak* 
ing  the  flesh  something  which  essentially  is  not  ours,  in  as  far 
as  it  has  no  proper  consanguinity  with  what  pertains  to  us ! 

S.  This  is  all  very  good ;  but  go  on  with  Dr  Hill. 

F.  I  come  now  to  Dr  Hill's  "  enlarged  survey  of  the  lan- 
guage and  views  of  Scripture  " ;  and  I  take  up  his  special  ref- 
erence to  the  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah.  There  are  three  heads 
under  which  be  presents  this  survey.  Let  us  look  at  the^r^ 
— ^viz., "  the  V€due  of  Christ's  sufferings  in  the  bitterness  under- 
gone by  an  innocent  and  exalted  person."    I  might  pass  over 
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this  point,  in  as  far  as  I  have  shown  that,  while  the  atone- 
ment could  not  be  exempt  from  sufTering,  it  did  not  consist  in 
su£fering;  and  therefore  that  expiation  could  not  be  intrin- 
sically ascribed  to  "  the  value  of  the  sufferings."  Our  author 
holds  that  ''the  ancient  Jews  did  not  enter  into  the  true 
meaning  of  all  the  parts "  of  that  famous  chapter ;  but  that 
*'  to  us  it  is  interpreted  by  the  manner  in  which  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  relate  those  events  which  the  prophet  fore- 
told." Christ,  he  says,  is  described  therein  as  a  man  of  sor- 
rows, enduring  persecution,  pains  of  body,  and  what  the  New 
Testament  caUs  ''  an  agony,"  which,  connected  with  the  ex- 
clamation, "  My  God,  my  Grod,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me  ?  " 
indicates  a  darkness  and  desertion  in  comparison  with  which 
all  the  sorrow  man  can  inflict  is  light  Taking  this  agony  in 
connection  with  His  innocence,  and  the  peculiar  dignity  of  His 
person,  there  must  (he  says)  be  affixed  a  peculiar  value  to  the 
sufferings  of  Jesus — "a  preciousness  to  His  blood  infinitely 
beyond  that  of  any  blood  which  was  ever  shed  "  (pp.  92-95). 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  argument  of  the  first  head.  The  funda- 
mental mistake  of  the  author  lies  in  making  the  essence  of 
atonement  to  consist  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  while  he  for- 
gets that  it  rested  exclusively  in  the  removal  of  sin.  If  I  were 
to  say  that  the  reasoning  here  employed  by  Dr  Hill,  and  which 
unhappily  is  had  recourse  to  by  so  many,  is  a  purely  rational" 
istie  argument  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  a  conclusion  which 
cannot  otherwise  admit  of  reasoning,  I  should  not  state  more 
than  what  seems  to  me  a  well-founded  averment.  Such 
argumentation  can  only  be  received  in  the  fear  that  the  doc- 
trine of  atonement  might,  without  such  a  plea,  be  itself  in 
danger;  while  the  reasoning,  so  far  as  it  appeals  to  the  laws  of 
logic,  will  not  bear  examination. 

In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  understand  how  mere  agony 
could  or  should  take  away  sin.  In  the  second  place,  we  can 
still  less  understand  how  the  agony  of  an  innocent  person 
should  take  away  sin.  In  the  third  place,  when  you  assign 
to  that  person  the  prerogative  of  divinity,  the  perplexity  of 
this  giving  valv>e  to  the  sufferings  only  becomes  more  and 
more  confounded.    Who  has  ever  been  able  to  unravel  the 
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tangled  fibres  of  such  a  web  ?  Can  the  connection  betwixt 
the  supposed  cause  and  the  alleged  effect  be  at  all  substantia 
ated  ?  Pain  inflicted  is  invariably  a  means  to  an  end,  and  is 
never  the  end  itself  in  calm  reason.  It  is  only  when  passion 
is  roused  that  pain  is  inflicted  for  its  own  sake — for  its  own 
sake! — as  an  expression  of  vindictiveness  or  hatred.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  suffering,  therefore,  an  end  or  purpose 
which  could  be  regarded  as  in  itself  satisfactory  to  God. 
More  especially  does  the  incongruity  appear  when  the  suffer- 
ings are  represented  as  being  specially  agonising,  and  as  in- 
flicted on  one  absolutely  undeserving  of  any  punishment,  and 
still  more,  as  laid  on  divinity  itself,  to  our  utter  amazement ! 
At  every  step  we  are  merged  in  difficulty,  and  no  reasoning 
can  take  us  out  of  the  difficulty.  And  why  ?  Because  the 
foundation  is  erroneously  laid ;  and  it  is  adopted  on  no  better 
plea  than  that  it  is  regarded  as  the  best  basis  that  can  be  laid 
hold  of  for  the  exposition  of  atonement. 

The  problem  seems  to  be  this :  Given  suffering  as  a  satis- 
faction for  sin,  how  to  account  for  the  sufferings  of  Christ  for 
the  sins  of  the  world  ?  And  upon  the  plea  received,  it  would 
be  as  easy  to  account  for  the  atonement  of  ten  thousand 
worlds— or,  for  that  matter,  of  ten  millions  of  worlds — as  of 
ten  persons ;  nor,  in  any  case,  is  the  accounting  satisfactory. 
It  demands  the  presence  of  an  element  to  give  valtie,  of  which 
value  we  cannot  speak  with  any  understanding.  It  intro- 
duces as  a  commercial  element  what  is  not  so,  but  is  mistaken 
for  the  commercial  element  The  commercial  element  con- 
sists in  "selling  aU  that  one  has"  of  the  earth  earthy — in 
sacrificing  or  paying  away  that  which  is  our  own  (e.^.,  our 
selfishness — ^that  which  interferes  with  or  prejudices  the  new 
life) — as  the  otUlay,  in  order  to  the  free  and  full  reception 
of  the  divine  Spirit,  as  the  ruling  power  of  righteousness  in 
the  souL  In  this  light  we  see  the  whole  matter  as  bright  as 
noonday  in  the  case  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  in  seeing  His  sacri- 
fice of  the  body  of  sin  fully  accomplished  and  absolutely  per- 
fected, we  see  the  introduction  of  that  head,  whose  animation 
must  go  through  the  members — of  that  root,  whose  precise 
vitality  must  pervade  the  branches ;  we  see  that  the  purifica- 
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tion  begun  by  Christ  must  be  carried  on  throughout  every 
portion  of  His  mystical  body. 

Is  the  question  asked — whether,  in  regarding  Christ  as  abso- 
lutely innocent,  the  argument  we  urge  does  not  recoil  upon 
ourselves?  It  cannot  do  so;  and  yet  in  soul  Christ  was 
absolutely  innocent!  It  needs  to  be  repeated  that,  while 
Christ  was  absolutely  without  guilt  as  touching  His  soul,  as 
directed  implicitly  by  the  divine  nature,  He  had  yet  the  un- 
welcome burden  of  sin  assaidting  Him.  That  burden  had 
to  be  shaken  off,  and  could  not  be  shaken  off  without  suffering. 
What  I  say  then  is,  that  atonement  does  not  lie  in  suffering, 
but  in  what  the  Scriptures  lay  down  as  de facto  expiation — ^viz., 
"  the  putting  away  of  sin."  In  this  way  I  hope  and  believe 
the  exposition  now  offered  will  be  found  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  whole  counsel  of  God. 

That  the  atonement  could  have  been  effected  without  the 
divine  nature  informing,  directing,  controlling  the  soul  of 
Jesus  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  law  of  heaven,  is  not 
for  a  moment  to  be  thought  of ;  because  without  this  domin- 
ating power,  the  will  of  Jesus  might  and  would  have  been 
influenced  by  the  assaults  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  world :  and 
therefore  without  this  dominating  power,  He  would  have  been 
carried  away  by  the  impulses  of  sin ;  and  not  only  this,  He 
would  have  been  unprovided  with  the  exhaustless  pleas  of 
righteousness  which  abide  in  the  bosom  of  God.  What  then, 
I  say  here  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  indeed  I  have  already  said,  is 
this,  that  as  every  soul  of  man  operates  under  motives,  and 
must  have  motives,  in  order  to  its  functioning  as  a  power  in 
the  world ;  and  as  Jesus  had  of  necessity  a  human  soul,  in  as 
far  as  He  had  a  human  body,  which  body  had  to  be  represented, 
of  course,  in  the  field  of  its  own  consciousness;  we  yet  see 
in  the  background  the  divine  Spirit,  prompting  motives, 
and  thereby  influencing  the  soul:  so  that  the  soul  is  con- 
scious of  this  predominating  sway,  particularly  when  behests 
come  up  from  the  lower  nature ;  and  therefore  that  in  Jesus 
there  is  no  JicU  of  the  impulse  of  the  flesh ;  and  the  will, 
while  always  of  necessity  the  will  of  the  soul,  as  the  cen- 
tral ground  of  the  conscious  Ego,  is  in  thorough  subservi- 
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ency  to  the  impulse  of  Grod,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with 
heaven.  And  we  see  in  the  foreground  a  humanity  in  entire 
correspondence  with  our  own, — ^a  humanity  linked,  like  our 
own,  to  the  world ;  having  senses  like  our  own,  as  applicable 
to  the  world, — eyes  to  perceive  what  is  in  the  world,  ears  to 
hear  what  is  in  the  world,  hands  to  handle  what  is  in  the 
world,  an  appetite  for  the  food  which  the  world  supplies,  and 
ordinarily  a  dependence  on  the  world  for  that  supply ; — ^we  see 
a  humanity  undistinguished  by  those  around,  from  the  man« 
hood  whereby  all  are  characterised.  We  see  a  humanity  that 
mingles  freely  with  other  humanity,  that  is  observant  of  their 
ways,  that  freely  converses  with  them,  that  can  accept  and 
refuse,  that  is  angry  and  pleased,  under  the  influences  which 
came  from  without, — a  humanity  that  hungers  and  thirsts, 
that  receives  impulses  therefore  from  the  flesh,  craving  for 
gratification, — a  humanity,  in  short,  that  is  ''tempted  in  all 
points  like  as  we  are "  ourselves  tempted,  (words  that  ought 
to  be  pondered) ;  but  with  this  difference  as  regards  Him,  that 
being  equipped  with  a  superior  motive-power  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  divine  nature,  these  temptations  from  the  world, 
and  from  the  flesh,  and  from  the  devil,  never  led  Him  into 
sin.  The  soul  of  Jesus,  therefore,  was  able  alway  to  assert 
its  entire  ascendancy  over  sin,  as  operating  invariably  on  the 
side  of  the  Spirit. 

In  this  way  the  flesh  became  mortified :  its  life  having  no 
outlet,  no  indulgence,  no  operative  agency  by  which  it  might 
acquire  strength,  it  became  dead  as  a  power  for  sin — ^its  im- 
pulses in  the  tendency  of  sin  woidd  become  weaker  and  weaker, 
till  they  absolutely  vanished ;  and  so  in  this  way,  the  flesh  as 
a  power  in  Jesus  may  well  and  truly  be  sud  to  have  been 
offered  up  by  Jesus— offered  up  in  mcrifice  to  God,  offered  up 
as  the  ground  and  foundation  wherein  human  sin  has  its 
source,  and  therefore  piU  to  death  by  Jesus  as  "the  work 
given  Him  to  do ; "  and  all  this  before  the  final  crisis,  when 
(as  the  body,  being  mortal  because  of  sin,  had  under  any 
circumstances  to  die  absolutely)  He  resigned  Himself,  when 
death  was  made  inevitable,  to  that  awfully  cruel  death  which 
not  God,  but  Satan  with  the  agents  of  Satan,  had  prepared 
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for  Him,  in  the  hope  which  no  doubt  Satan  entertained,  that 
Christ  might  resile  from  the  unnecessary  torments  which  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  Him« 

The  cry  upon  the  cross,  I  have  shown  you,  has  always  been 
misinterpreted ;  for  if  the  suffering  which  He  was  enduring 
upon  the  cross  were  not,  and  could  not  be,  an  element  of 
satisfaction  to  the  Father,  and  if  the  utmost  wish  of  Jesus  on 
the  cross  was,  as  must  have  been,  seeing  that  death  was  in- 
evitable, to  be  freed  from  the  terrible  endurances  to  which  He 
was  subjected,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  this  cry.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  He  was  waiting  momentarily  for  the  instant 
when  death  would  supervene  and  an  end  would  be  put  to  His 
sufferings ;  and  yet  these  terrible  moments  were  being  con- 
stantly protracted,  and  the  sought-for  dissolution  was  denied. 
What  more  natural  cry  could  in  the  circumstances  come  forth, 
than  the  very  complaint  that  a  reserve  was  maintained  by 
the  Father ;  and  hence  the  remonstrance  in  the  words — "  My 
Grod,  my  God !  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me  ? "  That  remon- 
strance is  of  value  to  the  Church,  as  indicating  that  the 
Father  did  not  interpose  to  thwart  the  devil,  in  the  exercise 
of  entire  liberty,  in  his  enmity  to  Jesus ;  and  as  manifesting 
therefere  the  more  clearly  the  absolute  victory  of  Jesus  over 
the  devil,  without  any  express  interposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Father. 

In  all  this  we  see  how  complete  was  the  atonement  effected 
by  Christ  as  the  second  Adam,  when  bringing  in  a  new  and 
regenerated  manhood ;  in  that  not  only  He  had  crucified  the 
flesh,  as  the  fountain  of  human  sin,  and  submitted  to  the 
death  of  the  body  of  the  flesh  in  its  entirety,  as  the  very 
basis  of  human  sin ;  but  this  too,  under  circumstances  which 
were  immensely  calculated  to  make  Him  resile  from  death 
with  such  fearful  accompaniments — a  resilience  in  which  the 
Father  could  take  no  share — He  submitted  to  the  ordeal  which 
"  the  power  of  darkness  "  brought  to  bear  upon  Him,  and  He 
"finished"  therefore  every  possible  requirement  of  heaven, 
in  submitting  to  its  laws,  and  in  taking  no  advantage  over 
the  enemy  in  fulfilling  His  task.  The  consequence  was,  of 
course,  that,  as  at  the  resurrection,  the  animating  principle 
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of  the  soul  (in  contradistinction  from  what  takes  place  at 
birth  into  this  world,  when  the  animating  principle  comes 
through  the  body)  came  from  the  Spirit,  with  which  the  soul 
was  clothed,  and  through  this  came  into  the  body  for  its  life ; 
so  the  body  of  Christ  was  vivified  on  a  new  principle.  It  was 
not  in  E[is  case  the  animal  body  being  first  restored  to  life, 
and  through  this  life  invigorating  the  soul  into  the  vitality 
of  bodily  and  worldly  consciousness ;  but  it  was  the  spiritued- 
ised  soul,  giving  its  emphasis  to  a  new  envelope  as  the  oper- 
ating body  of  Christ,  and  sustaining  the  body  as  the  direct 
instrument  of  its  living  action  and  living  power. 

In  this  way  the  flesh  (if  flesh  we  can  call  it)  became  ani- 
mated by  a  new  life,  even  the  life  of  the  Spirit,  on  which  the 
body  acquired  the  characteristic  of  being  a  spiritual  body,  not 
dependent  on  the  world  for  its  life,  nor  characterised  by  the 
carnal  qualities  which  belong  to  a  body  of  the  world.  It  was 
not,  therefore,  now  a  body  of  the  flesh  and  blood,  which  con- 
stitutes our  bodies  here,  as  bom  into  the  world, — for  the 
blood  of  the  earthly  body  had  been  poured  out  and  stanched, 
— but  the  new  blood,  "  the  precious  blood  of  Christ."  That 
which  He  carried  with  Him  into  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  hea- 
venlies,  was  nothing  else,  in  fact,  than  "  the  blood  of  Gk>d,"  in 
that  it  was  "  the  Spirit  of  life,"  which  mortifies  sin,  destroys 
sin,  purifies  from  sin, — the  blood  in  which  we  are  required  to 
be  ''  washed  "  for  the  cleansing  of  our  sin, — the  blood  which  is 
the  life  of  the  subjects  of  the  celestial  sphere,  and  which  can 
alone  be  our  life,  as  preparing  for  the  incorruptible  inheritance. 

8.  Mr  Freshfield,  if  you  dwell  at  the  same  length  on  every 
argument  brought  up  by  Dr  Hill,  you  will  spin  out  a  treatise 
on  this  great  question. 

F.  It  may  be  so ;  but  I  hold  to  the  maxim.  Whatever  is 
worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well — at  least  to  the  best  of 
our  ability ;  and  therefore  I  must  not  be  curtailed. 

I  know  not  if  I  have  made  my  argument  clear  to  you,  in 
the  pains  that  I  have  taken  once  more  to  go  over  this  all-impor- 
tant subject ;  but  I  must  now  proceed  to  the  second  head,  under 
which  Dr  Hill  finds  grounds  for  the  doctrine  of  substitution. 
He  argues  thus : — "  The  sufferings  of  Christ  are  not  stated  as 
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mere  calamitj,  but  as  the  punishmeni  of  sin — as  inflicting 
what  was  due  to  the  transgression  of  God's  law,  and  that 
Christ  thns  bore  the  sins  of  others,  though  He  did  not  know 
sin."  Hill  seems  to  set  forth  a  pictorial  representation  of 
real  punishment  for  sin,  as  all  that  was  required  by  God  in 
order  to  satisfy  Himself,  and  all  that  was  needed  for  man,  in 
order  to  see  the  deep  hatred  of  God  against  sin ;  and  that  it 
seemed  to  signify  little  on  whom  this  infliction  was  laid,  only 
that  it  mtigi  be  made,  and  that  His  only  Son  was  chosen  to 
receive  it,  because  He  alone  was  able  to  bear  it  in  all  its  in- 
tensity and  accumulativeness.  Can  such  a  principle  be  main- 
tained as  consistent  with  the  character  of  Gkxi,  consistent  with 
true  Scripture  interpretation,  or  consistent  with  the  principles 
of  moral  law?  I  think  not.  What  satisfaction  could  God 
have  in  torturing  innocence  ?  What  satisbtction  in  laying  hold 
of  the  guiltless  for  suffering?  How  could  this  touch  sin? 
How  could  this  take  away  sin?  If  the  representation  of 
punishment  for  sin  is  to  have  effect,  it  must  take  hold  of  the 
real  culprit,  and  visit  him  according  to  his  proper  deserts. 
Then,  but  only  then,  is  the  indignation  of  God  against  sin 
properly  displayed.  Had  Jesus  not  have  been  "^  made  flesh," 
and  therefore  "  made  sin,"  as  one  bom  "  under  the  curse  "  of 
death  to  the  flesh,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  lay 
down  any  rational  account  for  the  sacrifice  which  it  was  possible 
for  Him  to  undergo  on  account  of  sin.  But  it  behoved  this 
man  that  He  should  have  "  somewhat  to  offer,"  in  order  to  the 
exercise  of  His  priesthood,  and  we  know  what  He  offered :  He 
offered  up  that  body  of  the  flesh  which  He  had  assumed ;  He 
thereby  "  suffered  in  the  flesh  for  us  " — ^yes !  far  us  ;  for,  apart 
from  us,  there  was  no  reason  why  Christ  should  assume  our 
flesh,  and  come  into  the  world  eU  all  as  the  incarnate  Lord. 

Dr  Hill ''  includes  all  the  prepositions  in  the  Greek  language 
which  (he  thinks)  can  mark  substitution,"  in  such  expressions 
as  **  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,"  *'  He  was  de- 
livered for  our  offences,"  "  He  died  far  us,"  "  He  suffered  for 
sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust," — ^which  expressions,  he  says, 
"  certainly  suggest  the  notion  of  substitution."  The  preposi- 
tions employed  are  inrip,  Bid,  irepl,  ovtL    Having  dwelt  at 
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some  length   on  the  prepositions  already,  I  am  unwilling  to 
enter  on  the  subject  again ;  and  yet  I  must  refer  to  them. 

As  to  vrrkpf  I  find  this  preposition  as  governing  the  genitive 
in  no  fewer  than  140  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  in  all  of 
which  it  may  be  well  translated  in  hehcdf  of,  as  means  to 
accomplish  an  end.  Dr  Hill  says  classical  writers  use  vwep 
when  substitution  is  plainly  implied.  He  ought  to  have  given 
us  some  unmistakable  examples.  I  look  up  the  best  lexicons, 
and  I  do  not  find  that  he  is  supported  by  them  in  his  assertion. 
We  have  in  Philemon  13  wrkp  adv  translated  "  in  thy  stead." 
Is  this  correct  ?  I  ask,  was  it  the  part  of  Philemon  to  be  a 
servant  to  Paul,  in  the  sense  that  Onesimus  was  a  servant  to 
Paul  ?  Certainly  not.  Therefore  {nrep  in  this  passage  cannot 
mean  guhstitutiwi.  It  was  the  part  of  Onesimus  of  course  to 
minister  to  Philemon,  as  his  proper  master,  by  the  laws  of 
society  in  the  world.  Paul  knew  this,  and  acknowledged  this : 
"Very  well "  (says  Paul),  "I  would  have  retained  Onesimus  with 
me,  that  he,  as  ministering  to  me  in  your  hehalf,  on  your  account, 
as  a  token  of  love  from  you  to  me  (in  that  he  is  yours,  and  you 
owe  to  me  even  thine  own  self),  and  therefore  ministering  to  me, 
as  sent  in  the  spirit  of  friendship  by  you  in  the  bonds  of 
the  Gospel."  Strictly  speaking,  apart  from  the  debt  which 
Onesimus  owed  on  his  own  account,  and  of  which  Paul  does 
not  speak,  in  as  far  as  Onesimus  was  the  property  of  Philemon, 
the  act  of  Onesimus  in  serving  Paul  is  grounded  on  the  obliga- 
tion which  Philemon  owed  to  Paul.  Though  this  passage, 
therefore,  has  been  much  made  of  to  support  the  idea  of  sub- 
stitution, it  after  all  has  no  element  of  substitution,  but  ex- 
presses the  instrumentality  of  Philemon  in  discharging  the 
duties  which  he  owed  to  Paul :  and  therefore  \nrkp  aov  is  pro- 
perly rendered  on  your  account ;  and  can  be  rendered  in  your 
stead,  on  the  supposition  only  that  Philemon  himself  should 
have  come  and  personally  ministered  as  a  servant  to  Paul, 
which  is  assuredly  not  implied. 

Dr  Hill  translates  anridavev  irrrkp  ^fi&v,  He  died  instead  of 
us^  and  anriOaveu  inrkp  afiaprt&v  fipMv,  He  died  on  account  of 
owr  sins.  But  if  it  be  remembered  that  xnrkp  has  usually  an 
ultimate  cTid  or  purpose  to  be  fulfilled,  it  will  be  seen  in  each 
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of  these  expressions  that  the  expression  of  the  precise  end  in 
either  case  (as  being  obvious)  is  left  to  be  supplied  by  the 
reader  —  an  ellipsis  so  unmistakable,  one  would  think  that 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  go  wrong.  In  the  former  case,  in 
that  it  is  said  Christ  died  FOR  us,  He  died  tiriih  a  view  to  our 
salvation.  In  the  latter  case,  in  that  He  died  for  out  sins,  He 
died  vdth  a  view  to  their  destruction.  And  this  is  supported 
when  it  is  said  why  His  name  was  called  Jesus;  "/or  He 
shall  save  His  people  from  their  sins." 

Still  less  ground  is  there,  if  possible,  for  supporting  the 
conclusion  of  substitution  from  the  use  of  Std.  Take  the 
famous  passage  (Rom.  iv.  25),  "  He  was  delivered  for  (Sid) 
our  offences,  and  raised  again  for  (Bui)  our  justification." 
liddell  and  Scott  tell  us  that  Bid  strictly,  in  the  signification 
of  the  accusative,  means,  through  and  towards,  aiming  at,  loith 
a  view  to,  on  account  of,  by  reason  of  "  Aiming  at "  or  "  with 
a  view  to  "  expresses  precisely  the  idea  that  fulfils  the  apos- 
tolic sentiment.  Dr  Hill  says  that  "  in  the  passage  here  re- 
ferred to,  Bid  marks  the  final  cause ;  for  while  our  offences 
were  the  antecedent  cause  which  produced  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  our  justification  is  the  end  obtained  by  His  resurrec- 
tion." It  is  true  that  "  our  offences,"  as  laid  upon  Him,  were 
the  antecedent  cause  and  the  direct  occasion  of  His  suf- 
ferings— ^because,  in  putting  these  offences  away,  He  endured 
the  sufferings  which  were  inseparable  from  atonement;  but 
as  regards  the  offences,  which  belong  to  us  individually,  and 
consequently  as  regards  the  justification  of  us  individually,  it 
behoved  that  there  should  be  something  more  than  His  dying, 
whereby  He  put  away  effectually  the  burden  of  sin  which  was 
laid  on  Himself.  Having  achieved  the  fonner  (the  dying),  it 
behoved  Him  also  to  achieve  the  latter  (the  application  of  His 
dying),  as  the  proper  sequel  of  the  work  He  had  undertaken. 
The  putting  away  of  the  body  of  sin,  as  laid  on  ExToself  was  one 
thing — ^the  putting  away  the  body  of  sin,  as  pertaining  to  us, 
was  another  thing ;  and  it  was  necessary  for  Him  to  rise  from 
the  dead  to  effect  the  latter,  and  to  rise  at  once  from  the  dead 
with  a  view  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  object.  And  this  ac- 
complishment is  called  our  justification ;  which  can  be  effected 
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only  through  His  working  faith  in  us,  and  thereby  uniting  us  to 
Himself  in  our  regeneration.  This  justification,  I  say,  is  simply 
the  application  of  the  law  of  the  cross  to  t^,  as  it  was  applied  to 
Himself,  in  which  case  we  are  "  made  kings  and  priests  unto 
God,"  to  oflFer  up  our  bodies  as  living  sacrifices  unto  God. 

This,  in  point  of  fact,  results  from  the  sprinkling  of  the 
blood  of  atonement — ^in  as  far  as  it  is  the  application  of  the 
cleansing  and  purging  efl&cacy  of  "  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ 
Jesus,  whereby  we  are  freed  from  the  law  of  sin  and  of 
death."  Now,  as  it  is  proved,  if  Christ  had  not  risen,  the 
Holy  Spirit  would  not  have  been  sent;  while  it  is  equally 
averred  that,  if  He  rose  from  the  dead.  He  would  come  unto 
us.  We  have  therefore  "  a  fountain  opened  for  sin  and  for 
uncleanness,"  wherein  we  may  wash  and  be  made  clean.  Thus 
it  is  clearly  made  out  that  instead  of  substitution,  we  have 
simply  the  application  of  Christ  to  us  for  our  salvation ;  and 
without  this  application  we  have  not  salvation. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  nrepl,  little  need  be  said.  Dr  Hill 
refers  to  two  passages  only  (Rom.  viii.  3  and  1  Pet  iii.  18), 
and  he  rightly  states  that  in  these  it  means  in  relation  to ; 
and  all  the  conclusion  he  draws  is,  that  "  the  expression  irepl 
afiaprrUv;  is  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  the  New  Tes- 
tament lands  us  back  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  law,"  as  when 
it  is  said  that  "  the  sinner  shall  bring  forth  for  {'rrepl)  the 
sin  which  he  hath  sinned"  a  special  offering.  Ilepl  in  all 
these  cases  means  as  touching  the  sin,  or  in  respect  of  the  sin. 
There  is  no  ground  whatever  for  the  inference  of  Dr  Hill,  nor 
for  the  translation  of  Bomans  viiL  3  in  the  margin  of  our  Bibles, 
where  Trepl  afjuipTla<:  is  translated  "  by  a  sacrifice  for  sin."  It 
is  very  true  that  Christ  was  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  but  that  is  not 
the  translation  of  irepl  afutprlax;.  In  the  second  passage  re- 
ferred to  (1  Pet.  iii.  18),  the  Apostle  very  clearly  explains  the 
meaning,  and  the  grounds  whereby  Christ  was  able  to  touch 
the  element  of  sin  and  to  throw  it  out.  Speaking  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ  suffering  for  well-doing,  he  employs  these 
words :  "  For  Christ  also  hath  already  suffered  in  co^inection  with 
sins — a  just  one  in  behalf  of  unjust  ones — that  He  might  offer 
us  (as  oblations)  to  God  (an  offering  which  He  made  first  of 
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all  in  His  own  person),  by  being  put  to  death  in  the  flesh*, 
but  quickened  in  the  Spirit;  and  second,  in  our  persons' 
through  our  constituted  priesthood."  We  thus  see  that  this 
passage,  properly  rendered,  throws  a  very  great  light  upon 
the  whole  theme  under  our  consideration. 

Dr  Hill  lays  great  stress  upon  the  preposition  avrl.  He  is 
perfectly  right  when  he  says  that  it  properly  expresses  that 
"one  thing  is  set  over  against  another;"  and  also  that  it 
conveys  the  nature  of  commutation,  substitution,  succession. 
Liddell  and  Scott  say  that  its  radical  signification  is  aver 
against ;  and  that  it  comes  to  denote  set  against,  and  hence 
exchange,  as  something  in  return  for  something ;  then  instead 
of.  The  examples  of  the  New  Testament  in  which  ami  im- 
plies substitution  have  already  been  examined.  It  is  not 
questioned  that  these  are  to  be  found, — ^as,  "  a  serpent  for  a 
fish ; "  "  Archelaus  did  reign  in  the  room  of  his  father."  There 
is  no  doubt,  also,  that  the  word  is  used  for  whom,  or  for  the 
sake  of  whom,  anything  is  done;  and  Dr  Eobinson,  in  his 
'  New  Testament  Lexicon,'  translates  Matthew  xx.  28,  and  Mai*k 
x.  45  Q^xnpov  ami  iroXX&v),  "  a  ransom  in  behalf  of  many." 
And  is  he  not  justified  in  so  doing,  when  we  compare  the 
expression  with  Matthew  xvii.  27,  wherein  Peter  is  asked  to 
take  a  coin  from  the  mouth  of  a  fish,  and  "  give  it  to  them /or 
{ivrl)  me  and  thee  " — that  is,  in  behalf  of  me  and  of  thee  ?  It 
is  utterly  forced  and  unnatural  to  regard  this  payment  as 
other  than  a  value  for  the  satisfax^tion  of  a  creditor  in  behalf 
of  a  debtor.  I  have  granted  that  in  the  same  sense  the  blood 
of  Christ  is  a  ransom  or  payment  in  behalf  of  us.  In  fact 
this  is  my  contention  throughout — viz.,  that  He  actually  sup- 
plies the  means,  in  virtue  of  which  we  are  released  from  the 
slavery  of  sin  and  the  service  of  Satan. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  expressions  which  Dr  Hill 
notices  as  applied  to  Christ  in  "  punishment  for  sin."  He 
particularly  refers  to  Isaiah  liiL  5, 11, 12,  where  it  is  said,  "  He 
was  wounded /or  our  transgressions,"  &c. ;  and  again, "  He  shall 
bear  their  iniquities,"  "  He  bare  the  sin  of  many ;"  and  again, 
1  Peter  iL  24,  "  His  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on 
the  tree."    Dr  Hill  dwells  on  Socinian  interpretations,  which 
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"  evade  the  force  of  the  expression."  His  own  view  is,  that 
**  bearing  the  sins  of  others  means  bearing  the  suffering  of 
which  these  sins  are  the  occasion,  which  suffering  is  truly  the 
punishment  of  sin."  He  says,  "  The  connection  between  sin 
and  the  suffering  of  Christ  was  specially  constituted  by 
God;"  and  hence  he  infers  "the  reason  and  intention  of 
Christ's  sufferings."  As  to  Christ  being  the  sin-bearer,  he 
takes  special  notice  of  2  Cor.  v.  21,  which  "  indicates  (he  says) 
the  personal  innocence  of  Christ,  at  the  same  time  that  He 
was  counted  and  treated  as  a  sinner."  And  again,  he  calls 
attention  to  Galatians  iii.  13,  where  it  is  said  Christ  "  became 
a  curse  for  us,"  which  he  says  "  implies  a  substitution  for  sin- 
ners." And  his  conclusion  is, "  that  the  Scriptures  present  to  us 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  under  the  character  of  punishment — 
that  is,  as  suffering  which  could  not,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
be  the  very  punishment  which  the  sinner  deserved,  but  which 
was  laid  upon  an  innocent  person  for  the  sins  of  others." 

Had  any  man  purposely  desired  to  perplex,  confound,  and 
entangle  a  question  with  pleas  which  lie  out  of  all  experience, 
and  which  extend  beyond  the  boundaries  of  all  reason,  in  re- 
spect of  the  category  in  which  Christ's  work  is  placed,  such 
argumentation  as  that  set  forth  by  Dr  Hill  would  be  em- 
ployed. It  has  been  employed  only  with  too  great  success. 
But  the  success  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  other  and  no 
better  outlet  for  an  explanation  could  be  found. 

The  statement  that "  the  connection  between  sin  and  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  was  specially  constituted  by  God,"  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  the  whole  diflBculty.  God  constituted  no  special 
connection  in  the  sense  implied  by  Dr  Hill,  as  meaning  an 
impfUcUion,  while  there  was  or  could  be  no  grounds  for  the 
imputation.  But  God  did  specially  constitute  a  connection 
when  He  decreed  that  the  Word  should  be  "  made  flesh  " ;  for 
the  flesh  is  sin,  and  "  God  sent  His  Son  in  the  likeness  of 
sinful  flesh ;  and  as  touching  sin  (in  relation  to  sin),  He  con- 
demned sin  in  the  flesh."  Apart  from  this,  there  can  be  no 
connection  between  sin  and  the  sufferings  of  Christ  Can  we 
say  that  God  established  a  connection  which  did  not  exist, 
and  which,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  proposition,  could  not 
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exist  ?  Dr  Hill  "  vindicates  the  personal  innocence  of  Christ/* 
and  at  the  same  time  asserts  that  by  God  ''  He  was  counted 
and  treated  as  a  sinner."  How  can  this  be  ?  Let  any  man 
say  Jiow  this  can  be.  We  are  called  to  vindicate  the  ways  of 
God  to  man:  can  any  man  vindicate  this?  On  the  one 
hand,  you  establish  innocence,  and  you  make  no  modification 
of  that  innocence.  On  the  other  hand,  you  make  God  to  say 
you  are  a  guilty  one,  and  you  must  suffer  for  the  guilt !  Can 
we  represent  God  thus  ?  Can  we  describe  Him  as  perverting 
the  truth  ?  Does  not  God  Himself  make  His  prophet  exclaim, 
*'  Woe  to  them  that  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil "  ?  Can  God 
treat  the  innocent  as  guilty  ?  Can  God  punish  the  innocent 
for  the  guilty  ?  Can  God  strike  at  Himself  (for  it  amounts 
to  this),  and  say  that  the  blow  is  the  punishment  of  sin  ?  And 
can  such  a  process  as  this  take  away  sin  ?  No !  God  goes 
immediately  to  work.  He  directs  His  law  to  the  object  of  His 
hate — viz.,  the  body  of  sin — and  He  will  have  the  hateful  fea- 
ture of  sin  removed,  at  whatever  cost  in  the  way  of  suffering. 

Dr  Hill  allows  that  the  penalty  inflicted  upon  Christ  was 
not  the  penalty  due  to  us  for  sin.  Upon  his  principles,  then, 
Christ  did  not  pay  our  penalty  at  all.  But  if  He  did  not  pay 
our  penalty,  then,  properly.  He  is  not  our  substitute !  But  I 
argue  that  Christ  did  pay  our  penalty — ^that  is,  He  paid  the 
penalty  inseparable  from  that  of  destroying  sin.  If  sin  was 
not  taken  away,  nothing  eflfectual  was  accomplished — ^that  was 
the  sacrifice  required,  and  that  was  the  sacrifice  rendered ;  and 
because  it  did  take  away  sin,  it  was  "  the  savour  of  a  sweet 
smell  to  God."  In  ordinary  man  the  body  of  sin  had  to  be 
destroyed,  for  that  was  the  pronouncement  of  God  at  the  be- 
ginning ;  and  if  there  should  be  no  other  life  in  him,  behind 
and  beyond  the  life  of  sin,  why,  he  perished,  and  to  perish  was 
his  doom.  Carnal  life,  bs  sinful  life,  could  not  stand  before  the 
Lord.  Here  let  me  once  more  say,  God's  end  was  not  pimish- 
ment,  but  purity ;  and  if  purity  could  not  be  obtained  without 
suffering,  then  the  penalty  of  suffering  must  be  encountered. 

I  must  not  omit  to  notice  that  much  stress  has  been  laid, 
and  is  laid,  by  Dr  Hill  and  others  on  the  expressions — "  He 
was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  He  was  bruised  for  our 
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iniquities :  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  Him ;  and 
by  His  stripes  we  are  healed."  I  hold  these  words,  in  their 
proper  signification,  as  much  as  any  man ;  and  I  say  that,  had 
not  man  sinned,  Christ  had  never  been  wounded ;  and  had  not 
Christ  been  wounded,  our  transgression  could  not  have  been 
blotted  out  We  should  have  been  still  in  our  sins,  andj  by 
consequence,  under  the  penalty  of  them  without  the  hope  of 
salvation.  "  The  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  Him  " 
— that  is,  the  chastisement  in  virtue  of  which  the  peace  is 
obtained  of  God,  He  endured.  In  making  peace,  we  are  ex- 
pressly told  by  the  Apostle  that  "  He  abolished  the  enmity  in 
His  flesh "  (the  flesh  of  Himself,  Eph.  ii.  14),  and  it  was  by 
the  severity  of  hard  and  terrible  discipline  that  this  was 
eflected.  Hence  "  by  His  stripes  we  are  healed."  By  the 
stripes  which  He  Himself  personally  endured,  He  was  Him- 
self personally  "  perfected,"  for  "  He  learned  obedience  by  the 
things  which  He  suffered."  By  the  application  of  the  same 
stripes,  therefore,  as  applied  to  us,  we  are  recovered;  for 
"  through  much  tribulation  "  we  come  to  be  true  partakers  of 
His  kingdom  and  glory,  and  so,  assuredly,  we  have  Christ's 
remedy  made  ours.  There  is  no  escape  from  our  crucifixion 
with  Him ;  there  is  no  release  from  our  dying  with  Him.  As 
Christ  died  unto  sin,  "  likewise  "  (says  St  Paul)  "  reckon  ye  also 
yourselves  to  be  dead  indeed  urUo  sin  "  (Bom.  vi.  11).  "  Our 
old  man  must  be  crucified  with  Him,  that  the  body  of  sin 
might  be  destroyed,  that  henceforth  we  should  not  serve  sin." 
But  the  body  of  sin  cannot  possibly  be  destroyed  apcurt  from 
stripes,  and  the  stripes  are  the  stripes  of  Christ. 

I  may  not  omit  any  portion  of  Dr  Hill's  argument,  and 
therefore  I  shall  now  proceed  to  speak  of  Christ  hearing  our 
sins.  "  He  hare  the  sin  of  many ; "  and  again,  "  He  shall  hear 
their  iniquities."  I  have  discussed  these  points  already ;  but 
the  point  is  of  extreme  importance,  and  therefore  I  must  say 
something  here.  The  language  is  expressive,  and  as  important 
as  it  is  expressive ;  and  why  should  we  transfigure  it,  when 
there  is  no  necessity  ?  And  more  especially,  why  should  we 
change  it,  when  its  plain  and  positive  meaning  alone  fulfils 
the  significance  of  the  grand  function  which  Christ  came  to 
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discharge  ?    What  I  say  is,  that  if  Christ  had  not  borne  the 
burden  of  our  sin,  then  He  could  have  taken  no  part  in  the 
removal  of  our  sin :  He  could,  in  that  case,  have  had  no  lot 
with  us ;  and  do  what  He  might,  or  suffer  what  He  might,  still 
in  these  circumstances  the  link  of  connection  would  have  been 
wanting  to  connect  Him  and  our  aUment— to  connect  Him 
and  the  object  He  came  to  effect ;  hence,  in  point  of  fact.  His 
death  could  not  really  have  touched  it.    If  Christ  came  to 
put  away  sin  (and  this  was  fimdamentally  His  purpose),  then 
He  must  lay  hold  of  sin  in  order  to  its  removal.    There  should 
be  no  question,  much  less  any  disputation,  on  a  theme  of  this 
sort.    It  goes  to  the  prof oundest  laws  of  our  rational  nature ; 
nor  is  it  possible  for  us  to  set  this  aside  if  we  look  at  the 
question  aright.    It  is  all  very  well  for  Dr  Hill  (and  he  has 
many  imitators)  to  say  that  the  connection  betwixt  Christ  and 
sin  is  a  connection  "  mysteriously  established  by  Grod,"  while 
yet  in  the  same  breath  we  are  denying  that  connection  !    But 
it  will  not  do  to  trifle  thus  with  the  strongest  convictions  of 
our  rational  being,  and  say  that  a  thing  can  he  and  carvnot  he 
at  the  same  time.     If  God  made  our  faculties  to  be  what  they 
are;  if,  through  these  faculties,  we  have  convictions  arising 
from  a  conscious  certainty ;  if  we  have,  through  all  experience, 
the  assurance  that  there  is  a  connection  between  cause  and 
effect, — then  we  are  constrained  to  pronounce  that,  if  Christ 
Jesus  "  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself,"  Christ  Jesus 
had  the  absolute  necessity  laid  on  Him  to  take  hold  of  sin, 
that  He  might  discharge  it  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  could 
be  effectually  discharged  and  abolished.    To  say  otherwise  is 
a  delusion  in  every  way ;  for  it  moreover  saps  the  very  foun- 
dations of  the  priesthood  of  Christ.    And  the  Scriptures  most 
thoroughly  support  the  views  which  I  have  presented.    If 
Christ  did  not  lay  hold  of  sin,  then  in  His  case  there  was  no 
sin  to  be  sacrificed,  and  there  could  be  no  sacrifice  for  sin ; 
yet  we  are  told  it  was  **  of  necessity  that  this  man  should 
have  somewhat  to  offer."    It  was  of  necessity  that  He  should 
be  "  the  sin-bearer,"  that  He  might  sacrifice  sin,  sin  in  the  flesh, 
and  so  bring  into  the  bosom  of  humanity  that  peace  which  is 
the  foundation  of  all  reconciliation  between  God  and  man. 
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I  must  not  occupy  your  attention  longer  with  what  I 
cannot  but  regard  as  a  perversion  of  Scripture — viz.,  the 
interpretation  that  when  Christ  is  said  to  "bear  our  sin** 
it  means  that  He  bore  the  punishment  of  our  sin.  There  is  no 
real  ground  for  this  interpretation.  I  have  already  fully 
spoken  of  Christ  bearing  our  sin ;  and  how,  while  He  had  the 
burden  of  sin,  in  that  He  was  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  sin — 
yes,  in  all  its  forms — He  threw  them  off;  and  that  in  so  doing 
His  soul  was  alway  in  perfect  harmony  with  God,  and  in 
perfect  purity  before  God ;  and  this  throwing  off  constituted 
the  great  sacrifice  He  had  to  undergo,  and  involved  Him  in 
the  dreadful  sufferings  to  which  He  had  to  submit  The 
tearing  of  the  veil  of  the  flesh,  which  flesh  constituted  the 
barrier  to  a  free  access  to  Grod,  and  which  was  beautifully 
symbolised  by  the  veil  of  the  temple,  which  veil  stood  between 
the  people  and  an  entrance  into  the  holy  of  holies,  could  not 
be  effected  without  pain ;  yet  this  was  done,  that  "  the  middle 
wall  of  partition"  between  us  and  God  (not  between  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  but  between  us  and  God)  might  be  broken  down. 
To  my  mind  there  is  no  logical  outlet  from  the  conclusion 
here  come  to,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  Scripture  confirms  what 
I  have  now  stated  in  every  particular.  We  ought  to  see, 
then,  in  what  sense  Christ  lore  sin.  He  bore  it  as  a  reality 
assaulting  Him,  while  in  reality  He  was  inwardly  sinless. 

It  is  here  that  writers  have  stumbled;  but  the  reason  is 
because  the  great  question  of  psychology  has  been  so  little 
understood.  Philosophers  have  never  been  able  to  settle  the 
question  as  to  the  origin  of  evil  upon  the  soui,  and  consequently 
they  have  never  been  able  to  brace  themselves  to  the  question 
of  the  removal  of  evil  from  the  soul.  I  do  not  despair  of  seeing 
this  knotty  point,  as  it  has  been  regarded,  fairly  settled.  I 
am  convinced  that,  fairly  interpreted,  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves establish  this  fact,  when  it  ascribes  the  very  foundsr 
tions  of  evil  to  the  flesh,  when  it  expressly  says  that  "  sin  is 
in  the  flesh ; "  *  and  it  is  no  small  corroboration  of  the  divinity 

*  What  has  perplexed  many  Ib,  that  sin  should  be  ascribed  to  such  an  unoon- 
■ctous  thing  as  the  flesh  per  te  confessedly  is.  But  let  it  be  noted  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  sin  in  the  flesh,  when  regarded  per  je.     The  whole  animal 
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of  the  Scriptures  when  it  is  found,  as  it  will  be  found,  that 
true  philosophy,  contrary  to  all  past  teaching,  will  confirm 
this  view. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  enter  here  on  the 
subject ;  but  I  may  thus  far  state  that  when  I  ascribe,  as  I 
do  ascribe,  the  origin  of  evil  to  the  flesh,  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  signify  that  the  laws  of  the  flesh  when  taken  by 
themselves  are  eviL  These  laws  by  themselves  we  see  in 
every  possible  variety  among  the  lower  animals,  and  when 
they  run  counter  to  what  is  due,  we,  who  have  reason,  are 
bound  to  correct  them,  or  to  come  between  them  and  any 
injuries  they  might  inflict  {i.e,,  so  far  as  we  and  they  are 
immediately  concerned);  but  the  collision  betwixt  the  two 
natures  becomes  closer  when  they  are  brought  within  the 
category  of  one  personality,  and  when  one  will  only  can  prevail. 
It  was  perfectly  understood  from  the  beginning  by  the  Creator 
that  the  laws  of  the  flesh  would  often  stand  in  antagonism 
to  the  laws  of  the  Spirit,  or  indeed  to  the  moral  law,  which  of 
necessity  belongs  to  a  rational  nature ;  but  God  made  man  in 
this  condition, — viz.,  that  the  laws  of  the  lower  nature — ^that 
is,  the  carnal — should  be  subservient  to  the  laws  of  the  higher 
nature — that  is,  the  moral  and  spiritual;  that  the  latter  should, 
when  needful,  control  and  restrain  the  former — in  which 
case  there  would  be  a  perfect  harmony  of  thought  and  of 
action  on  the  part  of  man  with  Gk)d.  How  came  evil  ?  The 
answer  is,  simply  by  the  instigation  of  the  cravings  of  the 
carnal  nature,  in  opposition  to  the  behests  of  the  higher 
nature. 

But  it  may  then  be  fairly  asked.  Were  the  behests  of  the 
higher  nature  utterly  unable  for  the  task  imposed  upon  them 
— ^that  is,  were  they  appointed  to  control  the  lower,  and  yet  were 
they  found  inadequate  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
made  ?    Here  would  be  a  difficulty  could  this  point  be  estab- 

creation  are  in  the  fleeh,  and  creatures  of  the  flesh,  and  dominated  by  the 
flesh  ;  but  there  is  no  sin  ascribable  to  them.  It  is  only  in  the  ease  of  man 
that  sin  can  be  imputed  to  the  flesh,  because  the  governing  law  given  to  man  ie 
that  of  the  Spiriif  and  because  the  dominion  of  the  soul  is  in  man  usuirped  6y 
the  fUshf  and  thereby  antagonism  is  ofilared  to  the  law  of  the  Spirit,  which 
antagonism  is  sin,  a  sinful  state. 
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lished ;  but  it  cannot.  For  the  fact  is,  that  according  to  the 
recital  of  the  facts  under  which  evil  had  its  origin,  the  behests 
of  the  higher  nature  were  wtuoMy  withdrawn  by  a  cunning 
procedure  on  the  part  of  the  devil.  The  law  which  God  had 
imposed  on  man  not  to  eat  of  a  certain  fruit,  was  a  sufficient, 
and  imperative,  and  prevailing  law  for  man,  and  would  have 
been  perfectly  effectual  for  its  purpose,  but  for  the  treachery 
whereby  Satan,  pretending  to  be  an  emissary  of  God  Himself, 
managed  to  withdraw  that  law,  and  made  it  appear  to  our 
first  parents  as  if  no  law,  after  all,  had  been  proclaimed.  If 
no  law,  then  there  was  no  transgression  in  breaking  it ! 

Here  lay  the  mischief:  that  man  too  readily  heeded  the 
tale — a  tale  which  encouraged  the  impulse  and  power  of  the 
lower  nature  for  gratification,  but  which  ran  counter  to  the 
express  prohibition  which  God  had  instituted.  Having  else- 
where dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  all-important  and  interest- 
ing question,  I  cannot  here  take  up  your  time  by  a  more 
lengthy  and  minute  statement.^  But  it  may  serve  so  far  to 
show  you  in  what  way  I  account  (and  to  my  own  mind  satis- 
factorily account)  for  the  origin  of  evil ;  and  finding  a  key  to 
this  secret,  it  goes  more  than  half-way  to  intimate  in  what 
way  evil  can  be  banished — which  is  only  stating  in  what  way 
evil  has  been  banished,  so  far  as  sin  has  been  abolished  in  the 
person  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Were  it  not  that  the  subject  has 
been  so  misapprehended,  I  could  not  take  up  your  time  and 
my  own  to  dwell  upon  it  so  long  as  I  have  done ;  and  I  can 
only  now  affirm  that  Christ,  having  been  "  made  flesh,"  He  was 
thereby  "  made  sin  ";  and  being  made  sin.  He  was  "made  under 
the  law  "  of  the  flesh — that  is,  subject  to  its  operations  on  the 
soul ;  and  being  made  under  this  law.  He  had  all  the  applica- 
tion and  penalty  and  pang  of  endurance  inevitable  from  the 
divine  law,  in  responding  to  its  requirements — that  is,  in  the 
process  of  taking  away  sin  from  the  body  of  the  flesh,  and 
consequently  of  taking  away  the  assaults  of  sin  that  would 
othervose  afflict  the  human  soul. 

In  accomplishing  this  great  process,  the  soul  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  was  panoplied  as  no  human  soul  ever  was  ;  for  He  was 

1  See  *  Profound  Problems,'  chap,  iil,  on  the  Origin  of  EviL 
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God  as  well  as  man — God  in  the  background,  advancing  such 
motives  as  were  needful  for  the  soul  of  Jesus  to  contend  with 
the  fearful  difficulties  which  were  placed  in  His  path.  And 
looking  upon  the  work  of  the  Saviour,  we  ought  now  to  be  in 
a  position  to  see  that  the  sufferings  to  which  He  was  subject 
were  but  a  phenomenon  or  tffed,  resulting  of  necessity  from 
the  execution  of  the  purpose  to  take  away  sin,  and  by  no 
means  a  punishment  or  cwum  in  virtue  of  which  sin  was 
removed.  I  cannot  repeat  too  often  that  it  is  a  terrible  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  suffering  can  be  regarded  as  the  ground- 
principle  out  of  which  forgiveness  flows,  and  that  the  pivot 
or  hinge  upon  which  forgiveness  turns  is  the  taking  away  of 
sin.  The  fact  of  suffering  (improperly  called  "  punishment," 
so  far  as  the  discipline  of  this  life  is  concerned)  being  involved 
in  the  process,  is  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  an  inevit- 
able necessity.  The  sovereign  mercy  of  God  is  manifested, 
first,  in  the  gracious  vouchsafement  of  that  spirit  of  a  true  life 
from  the  bosom  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  whereby  alone  sin  can  be 
taken  away ;  and  second,  in  the  resolve  no  longer  to  visit  past 
transgressions,  so  soon  as  these,  and  the  ground  of  them,  have 
been  removed.  These  views,  I  believe,  will  be  found  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  Scripture  and  with  sound  philosophy ; 
and  on  the  whole  of  this  subject,  sound  philosophy  will  be 
found  to  be  the  best  handmaid  and  interpreter  which  Scrip- 
ture has  ever  received  in  penetrating  the  deeper  problems  of 
life,  while  grammatical  accuracy  is  secured.* 

1  I  ought  to  iUuetrate  what  I  have  said  about  Chriflt  bearing  our  mna,  by 
showing  that  this  very  bearing  of  sin  is  in  Scripture  made  synonymous  with 
the  carrying  of  a  load  which  is  troublesome,  and  which,  by  an  easy  transition, 
is  hence  regarded  as  lifted  away.    The  expression,  "  And  He  shall  hear  their 

iniquities,"    in   Isaiah   lui.  11,  stands   thus :  ^^D^  K^H  Dnbl^U-which  the 

LXX  translate  r&f  ifiapTias  abrmy  e^hs  hfolffti.  The  same- verb  is  used  in  the 
4th  verse  of  this  chapter,  where  we  have  the  words,  "  Surely  He  hath  borne  our 

griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows,"  sS^D  ^JUfe^^D^  Ki^  MH  \3^n  pH   which 

the  LXX  translate  oZros  rkt  iLfutprlas  iifjAv  ^^pfi,  ica2  wtfi,  4ui&¥  jSvrSroi.    With 

regard  to  y^O  it  simply  means  to  lift  a  burden,  to  earry  what  is  heavy,  to 

endure  or  tuffer  3fctoO,  pain  or  torroto;  hence  to  take  upon  one*$  tdf  jl^,  •*•* 

w  gulU,    It  is  remarkable  that  while  the  expiating  of  sin  is  expressed  bj 

Kb3  (Ex.  xxviii.  48),  IB?  (Ps.  Ixxviii  88),  Tajjn  (2  8am.  xxiv.  10),  rho 
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I  think  I  have  already  taken  sufficient  notice  of  the  ex- 
pression, as  employed  in  1  Peter  ii  24,  and  I  shall  not  here 
repeat  what  I  have  said,  though  you  will  just  permit  me  to 
add,  that  where  any  reference  is  made  to  an  altar,  the  verb 
aM€uf>€p(o,  as  applied  to  bring  up  thereto,  necessarily  implies 
sacrifice.  The  word  is  used  ten  times  in  the  New  Testament. 
Two  of  these  are  employed  when  Jesus  bringeth  up  Peter, 
James,  and  John  into  a  high  mountain  apart  (Matt.  xvii.  1 
and  Mark  ix.  2) ;  one  is  used  when  Jesus  was  carried  up  into 
Heaven  at  His  ascension  (John  xxiv.  51).    Four  of  these  are 

(Num.  ziy.  19),  ^  ^  (Ps.  xzxii  2),  "IDT  l6  (laa.  Iziv.  9),  KVO  »6  (Hos. 
xiL  8),  nVl  (Lev.  xxvl  41),  bv  HOS)  (Neh.  iv.  6),  P?  •^HO  (Jer.  xxxiii  8), 
IP  TtjO  (Num.  V.  81),  \0  TVIB  (Pb.  czzx.  8),  and  vice  versa;  while  to  punish  sin, 
or  to  punish  one  on  account  of  sin,  is  called  t^y  ?y  \£^H  '^B]  (Ps.  zxzix.  12), 
"l*?Tn  (E«.  xxix.  16),  "^^B  (Kum.  xiv.  18),  dW  (Jer.  xxxiL  18),  3  P|B  (Isa. 

liii.  6) ;  the  Torb  ^20  is  never  so  employed.    Robertson  in  his  Thesaurus  says : 

/3D  significat  geHare,  eeu  hajulare  onui  impoeUumf  in  quo  differt  a  Mb^3 
quod  proprie  est  toUere  in  humeroi  ad  gettandum."  Fuerst  in  his  Concordance 
says :  "  Teneref  hino  portare  vduU  onM$,  hajvlarej  ex  quo  factum  est   K/Il^D 

onus.  Trop.  dickwr  de  m,  qui  ii^urias  atutinent.  Pual  onenUwn  h.e.  gravi- 
dum  eue,  onui  uteri  geHare  de  bruHe"  Nothing  can  be  more  emphatic,  then, 
than  the  expression,  in  verse  11th  of  said  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah,  in  which  the 
applieaiian  to  Christ  of  our  sins  as  a  burden  is  imposed  upon  Him — a  burden 
which  made  Him  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  Aoino  onere  cerumnarum  oppreeeue  ;  for  the 
load  of  sins  which  He  had  to  bear  was  emphatically  <ynus  moleHiseimum  est  gra- 
viiiimum,  because  it  was  the  application  of  that  for  which  He  had  no  taste,  no 
liking,  no  leaning,  but  on  the  contrary,  utter  repugnance  and  loathing,  and 
which  therefore,  while  preserving  the  body  alive,  He  lost  no  opportunity  of 
mortifying  and  destroying. 

As  regards  the  expression  in  the  4th  verse,  where  not  only  73D  but  Mfe^j 

is  employed,  the  two  expressions  must  be  regarded  as  to  some  extent  synony- 
mous.  When  it  is  said,  '*  He  has  been  loaded  with  our  sorrows,"  it  must,  as 
uttered  in  the  self-same  breath,  be  understood  that  the  preceding  clause,  "  He 
hath  borne  our  griefs,'*  implies  the  lifting  up  of  those  to  take  them  upon  Him" 
selff  in  order  to  His  assuming  the  burden,  for  to  lift  up  (toUere)  is  the  radical 

meaning  of  Mfe^3.     When,  however,  this  word  is  followed  by  1^]^,  it  means 

teUere,  mueipere,  expiare,  peeeatum^  and  hence  condoTwre,  quia  oondonans 
oulpam,  utique  reatum  ab  altero,  toUit  atque  au^erL  Hence  in  Isa.  liii  12, 
where  in  our  translation  we  have  the  words,  "  He  bare  the  sin  of  many,"  it 
may  properly  mean,  He  took  away  the  sin  of  many — that  is,  He  expiated  their 
sins  ;  and  hence  it  might  properly  signify,  He  forgave  the  sin  of  many.  AU  is 
in  perfect  correspondence  wiUi  the  views  I  have  striven  to  expound. 
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found  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  two  of  which  are  in 
viL  27,  and  each  in  reference  to  the  altar  and  to  sacrifice. 
Speaking  of  the  office  of  priesthood,  and  of  the  priesthood  of 
Christ  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Jewish  priest,  we  are 
told  that  Jesus  Christ  "hath  no  necessity,  like  the  high 
priests  from  day  to  day,  to  carry  up  sacrifices,  first,  for  His 
own  sins,  then  for  those  of  the  people ;  for  this  He  did 
once  (or  already)  in  having  carried  up  Himself."  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  here  the  term  carry  t«|7,  so  as  to  place  a 
thing  as  a  victim  upon  the  altar,  is  devoting  it  to  sacrifice,  and 
must  be  held  as  synonymous  with  sacrifice,  and  that  the 
word  comes  to  fall  emphatically  into  that  meaning  when  we 
have  such  a  text  as  Heb.  ix.  28,  "  So  Christ  having  been  once 
ofiTered  for  the  purpose  of  sacrificing  the  sins  of  many,  shall 
appear  a  second  time  loithout  sin  (that  is,  without  aught  to  be 
sacrificed,  and  without  the  need  of  sacrifice,  the  necessary 
sacrifice  having  been  once  for  all  accomplished),  for  salvation 
to  them  that  are  waiting  for  Him."  Our  English  version  has 
it :  "  So  Christ  was  once  oflfered  to  bear  (for  the  purpose  of 
bearing,  ek  to  avevey/celv)  the  sin  of  many.*'  How  could 
Christ  be  offered  in  order  to  bear  sins  ?  Surely  He  must  bear 
the  sins  be/ore  He  could  be  offered ;  for  He  could  be  offered 
only  because  He  bore  sins.  To  bear,  then,  cannot  be  the  meaning 
here.  If  we  keep  to  the  fundamental  meaning  of  carrying  up 
to  the  altar,  in  order  to  have  the  sins  taken  out  of  the  way 
by  sacrifice,  we  shall  obtain  not  only  a  distinct  and  definite 
meaning,  but  one  in  harmony  with  the  whole  tone  and  tenor 
of  Scripture — one,  too,  specially  required  by  the  context  of 
the  passage,  and  one  in  consistency  with  a  logical  understand- 
ing of  the  one  and  only  process  whereby  we  can  conceive  of 
sins  as  being  removed.  It  had  just  been  stated  that  "  Christ 
hath  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself." 
What  then  ?  Why,  the  Apostle  would  go  on  to  say :  As  death 
is  the  allotment  of  all  men  under  any  circumstances  (as  being 
the  children  of  fallen  Adam,  inheriting  his  sinful  flesh  and 
blood),  so  death  was  appointed  for  Christ  (as  made  flesh,  and 
partaker  in  that  respect  with  the  children  of  men) ;  and  as 
there  was  death  for  Him  under  His  peculiar  liabilities  (in  as 
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far  as  He  has  been  offered  or  presented  to  God  as  an  oblation 
for  the  express  purpose  of  fulfilling  all  the  demands  of  the 
divine  law,  and  therefore  of  satisfying  God,  as  a  represen- 
tative  of  manhood  under  the  law,  making  a  perfect  atone- 
ment for  the  sin  of  the  manhood  amenable  to  the  law),  so  He 
had  to  hear  away  in  sacrifice  the  sins  of  the  flesh,  which  He 
had  assumed ;  an^l  He  had,  moreover,  on  the  basis  of  this^  to 
Itar  away  in  sacrifice  the  sins  of  many,  by  sprinkling  upon 
them  His  precious  blood,  whereby  alone  believers  are  freed 
from  sin.  And  when  this  end  shall  have  been  accompUshed, 
then  will  come  the  judgment ;  and  they  that  wait  for  Him, 
and  have  been  cleansed  by  Him,  shall  see  Him — ^and  see  Him 
no  longer  as  a  sin-bearer,  but  as  a  Saviour  welcoming  His 
followers  to  His  presence  and  admitting  them  to  partake  of 
His  glory. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  text  referred  to,  there 
is  a  special  aim  or  purpose  indicated  or  proclaimed  as  some- 
thing  to  he  fvlfiUed  on  the  basis  of,  and  as  the  result  of,  His 
personal  sacrifice,  as  shown  by  the  use  of  efc  to  with  the 
infinitive ;  and  the  declared  purpose,  as  the  result  of  Christ's 
being  offered  up,  is,  that  He  should  carry  up  sin  for  sacrifice, 
in  order  that,  through  this.  He  might  carry  off  the  sins  of 
many.  This  text,  therefore,  is  dead  against  the  dogma  of 
substitution ;  for  it  simply  sets  forth  Christ's  own  sacrifice  as 
the  ground  on  which  He  is  enabled  to  take  away  the  sins  of 
others,  by  His  rising  from  the  dead  for  their  justification. 

And  here  I  cannot  help  referring  once  more  to  1  Peter  ii. 
24  as  sustaining  the  views  of  ava<j>€p(o  now  given.  It  is, 
indeed,  translated  in  our  English  version  somewhat  as  in 
Heb.  vii  27, "  Who  His  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  His  own 
body  on  the  tree ; "  but  if  we  take  the  verb  in  its  simple  and 
appropriate  meaning,  and  understand  that  Christ  was  our 
proper  Eepresentative,  holding  in  His  own  person  what  is 
ours,  then  we  shall  translate  the  passage, ''  Who  His  own  self 
lifted  up  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree,"  as  the  altar 
of  sacrifice ;  and  having  thereon  and  thereby  caused  them  to 
disappear,  He  hath  expiated  them,  in  order  that,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  same  piacular  law,  we  too,  as  priests  to  God, 
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offering  up  our  bodies  as  living  sacrifices  unto  God,  should 
become  "  dead  to  sins/'  and  through  this  death  we  too  ''  should 
live  unto  righteousness."  That  this  verb  apa<f>ipa>  is  employed 
to  signify  offering  in  sacrifice  to  God,  in  the  sense  now  ex- 
plained, is  obvious  from  James  ii.  21,  where  Abraham  is 
spoken  of  as  ''  having  offered  his  son  Isaac  upon  the  altar  " — 
literally,  having  lifted  him  upon  the  altar.  We  are  said  to 
"  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices  "  (1  Peter  ii.  5),  and  to  "  offer  the 
sacrifice  of  praise"  (Heb.  xiii.  15),  in  both  of  which  passages 
the  self -same  verb  is  employed  as  in  the  preceding  ones.  And 
what  do  these  expressions  import  but  the  simple  fact  that  we 
lift  up  something  to  God,  which  we  present  as  the  sacrifice 
which  we  give  forth  from  our  hearts  ?  We  ought  now  to  be 
able  to  gather  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  meaning  of  the 
important  passages  in  which  Christ  is  said  to  " bear  our  sins" 
and  we  can  but  draw  one  conclusion — viz.,  that  Christ,  in 
becoming  the  sin-bearer,  made  a  sacrifice  of  sin,  and  enables 
us  by  His  Spirit  to  do  the  same. 

Much  I  have  already  said  on  2  Cor.  v.  21,  yet  I  cannot 
pass  over  what  Dr  Hill  says.  He  does  not  attempt  to  recon- 
cile the  two  statements  of  Christ  being  "  made  sin "  and  of 
Christ  "  not  knowing  sin,"  but  he  refers  to  what  he  calls  the 
significant  fact  that  the  sin-offering  in  the  Old  Testament 
was  regarded  as  the  sin  of  the  offerer,  and  therefore  the 
offerer's  substitute.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  what  this 
substitution  amounted  to,  in  that  it  was  a  synibolical  transac- 
tion— that  sin  was  supposed  to  go  by  mere  contact  from  the 
offerer  to  the  creature ;  but  still  there  was  no  passing  away  of 
sin  from  the  offerer,  as  the  removal  of  his  sin,  uiUess  there 
were  solemn  confesswn  of  the  sin;  and  the  lesson  taught  was  a 
valuable  one — viz.,  that  the  slaughter  of  the  victim,  as  made 
sin,  was  thereby  the  destruction  of  the  sin.  We  are  taught 
to  believe  that  the  sacrifice  of  these  animal  victims  could  not 
take  away  sin  in  point  of  fact;  and  the  reason  is  obvious, 
that  there  was  no  real  communication  of  sin  to  the  victim. 
And  yet  the  lesson  of  repentance,  or  sorrow  for  sin,  that  was 
hereby  so  emphatically  prescribed,  did  effect  not  unfrequently 
a  repudiation  of  the  sin  on  the  part  of  the  offerer. 
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But  suppose  that  in  the  case  of  our  blessed  Lord  there  was 
no  real  or  valid  communication  of  our  sin  to  His  person 
when  He  became  incarnated  in  our  flesh,  any  more  than  there 
was  in  the  case  of  these  harmless  victims,  what  do  we  unwit- 
tingly achieve  ?  We  verily  frustrate  the  whole  economy  of 
God  1  We  deny  that  Christ  was  the  siibstaitce  of  which  these 
victims  were  tfie  shadow  ;  we  make  the  antitype  in  no  respect 
superior  to  the  type,  as  touching  the  question  of  sin ;  we  take 
away  the  very  possibility  of  atonement  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  if 
by  atonement  we  mean  "  the  taking  away  of  sin,"  as  defined 
by  the  inspired  Apostle;  and  we  are  found  playing  more 
effectually  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  and  so  of  fulfilling 
the  cause  of  Satan,  than  we  can  well  imagine.  We  are  ob- 
structing the  work  of  Christ,  in  that  we  are  practically  deny- 
ing the  priesthood  of  Christ ;  and  more  especially,  we  are  re- 
tarding that  work,  when  we  are  casting  off  all  priesthood,  such 
as  ought  to  be  exercised  by  ourselves,  and  as  required  to  be 
exercised  by  us  as  the  followers  of  Christ.  All  this  follows 
if  we  erroneously  entertain  the  idea  of  substitution,  and  sup- 
pose that  His  substitution,  in  the  mere  category  of  suffering, 
constitutes  all  the  requirement  of  God  for  His  satisfaction  on 
account  of  our  sinfulness.  In  short,  we  leave  for  Christ 
nothing  to  offer  in  sacrifice  to  God ;  for  how  could  He  sacri- 
fice, and  thereby  destroy,  the  very  things  which,  above  all, 
God,  as  a  pure  and  holy  Being,  must  needs  keep  alive  and 
preserve  ?  And  how  should  we  be  confoTTned  to  Him,  as  is 
the  great  requirement  of  the  Grospel,  unless  by  dying  to  sin, 
and  so  bearing  about  with  us  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  through  this,  by  living  to  righteousness,  that  the  life  also 
of  Christ  might  be  formed  in  our  mortal  bodies  ? 

Dr  Hill  affirms  that  Gal.  iii.  13  clearly  implies  that  the 
death  of  Jesus  was  "  a  substitute  for  sinners."  I  think  I  have 
already  shown  the  contrary ;  but  what  does  he  say  ?  He  says 
that  "Jesus,  in  order  to  redeem  transgressors,  was  made  a 
curse  for  them,  by  hanging  on  a  tree," — that,  "  although  He 
Himself  continued  in  all  things  written  in  the  book  of  the 
law  to  do  them,"  and  consequently  could  not  properly  be 
accursed  by  the  law,  yet  "His  death  was  an  infliction  of 
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human  law  upon  an  innocent  man,"  and  "  the  suflfering  which 
He  endured  in  the  eye  of  Grod  was  penal ; "  for  it  was  "  the 
suffering  of  an  innocent  person  in  behalf  of  others."  What 
can  we  make  of  this  statement  of  Dr  Hill?  Will  it  bear 
analysis  ?  What  can  Dr  Hill  mean  by  being  "  made  under 
the  law,"  when  he  says  that  "  Christ  properly  could  not  be 
accursed  by  the  law"?  By  whom  or  by  what  was  Christ 
"  made  a  curse  "  ?  Was  it  not  by  taking  on  Him  what  is  ours 
— that  is,  by  being  "  made  flesh  "  ?  And  under  what  circum- 
stances was  He  made  a  curse  ?  Was  it  not  that  the  law  of 
sinful  flesh  was  operative  upon  Him?  And  if  Christ  was 
thereby  made  a  curse,  was  it  not  a  curse  on  the  part  of  the 
divine  law  ?  Can  there  be  an  escape  from  this  conclusion  ? 
Over  whom  had  the  law  any  claims  ?  To  whom  had  the  law 
any  application  ?  Was  not  the  law  addressed  to  man  in  the 
flesh  ?  Was  not  its  demand  from  man,  as  living  in  the  flesh, 
that  there  should  be  the  discharge  of  perfect  righteousness  ? 
And,  moreover,  was  not  its  demand  from  man  that  of  death, 
because  sin  had  fastened  its  hold  on  man,  as  the  law  of  the 
flesh  ?  Such  was  the  law,  and  such  is  the  law ;  and  Christ 
being  made  in  our  manhood,  was  of  necessity  made  amenable  to 
the  law  appointed  for  that  manhood.  He  answered  all  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law,  though  the  law  of  the  flesh  ran  counter 
to  it.  He  sacrificed  the  flesh,  and  so  He  fulfilled  an  unswerving 
obedience  to  the  law.  Had  there  been  nothing  in  connection 
with  sin  in  the  person  of  Christ,  the  law  could  not  by  possi- 
bility have  had  any  claim  for  atonement  upon  Him,  much  less 
could  the  law  have  claimed  that  He  should  die.  It  could  not 
possibly  be.  If  the  law  was  absolutely  satisfied  with  the  mere 
soul-service  of  Christ,  as  an  entire  and  undefiled  devotion  to 
its  spirit,  then  upon  its  own  terms  the  law  was  constrained 
to  say,  "  I  am  satisfied ;  I  have  no  further  demands  to  make ; 
all  is  rendered  which  meets  my  requirements :  there  is  nothing 
left  for  me  to  desire ;  there  is  nothing  I  should  wish  to  have 
placed  out  of  the  way."  That  is  the  answer  which  the  law 
must  give  on  the  terms  which  Dr  Hill  lays  down.  But  the 
law  sees  more  than  Dr  Hill  intimates;  the  law  sees  that 
enmity  is  in  thejlesk  of  Christ     The  law  sees  that  though  the 
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enmity  in  His  flesh  never  obtained  a  footing  in  the  soul 
of  Christ,  yet  the  enmity  is  there ;  and  as  being  there,  it 
is  a  constant  source  of  irritation  to  the  soul,  and  a  constant 
offence  unto  the  spiritualised  soul,  and  a  constant  eyesore, 
therefore,  to  the  divine  mind.  Consequently  that  enmity 
must  be  got  rid  of ;  it  must  be  abolished.  It  could  be  abolished 
only  by  sacrifice,  consequently  the  body  of  Jesus  must  die. 
Hence  He  was  **  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  in 
the  Spirit ; "  hence  His  body  was  offered  up  on  the  tree,  as  the 
ordeal  (the  cruel  and  unnecessary  ordeal,  yet  the  terrible 
fashion)  by  which  He  was  to  destroy  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
body.  Well  therefore  may  Christ  be  said  to  have  redeemed  be- 
lievers from  the  curse  of  the  law,  when,  having  Himself  been 
made  a  curse  for  our  sakes — ^that  is,  with  an  express  view  to 
our  salvation — He  has  bestowed  on  us  that  sprinkling  of  His 
precious  life,  in  virtue  of  which,  and  of  which  alone,  we  are  re- 
deemed from  the  power  of  sin,  and  therefore  from  that  awful 
penalty  which  awaits  souls  departing  hence  not  cleansed,  but 
living  in  their  sins. 

I  come  now  to  the  third  and  last  head,  which  completes 
Dr  Hill's  argument  in  behalf  of  what  he  calls  "  the  catholic 
opinion  " ;  and  this  has  reference  to  "  the  effects  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ."  He  divides  these  effects  into  four  classes. 
"  The  first  class  comprehends  those  expressions  in  which  the 
words  reconciliation,  propitiation,  atonement,  and  making 
peace,  are  connected  with  the  sufferings  of  Christ."  "The 
second  class  comprehends  those  expressions  in  which  we  read 
of  ransom,  redemption,"  &c.  "  The  third  class  comprehends 
all  those  passages  in  which  forgiveness  of  sins  is  connected 
with  the  death  of  Christ."  "  The  fourth  class  has  reference 
to  those  expressions  in  which  we  are  said  to  be  justified  by 
His  blood,  and  through  faith  in  His  blood."  Most  of  these 
points  have  been  examined  before,  and  I  ought  not  to  occupy 
your  time  in  dwelling  upon  them.  Indeed  I  feel  that  I  have 
greatly  erred  on  the  score  of  -time ;  and  were  it  not  for  the 
very  strong  tendency  there  is,  in  the  school  I  am  combating, 
to  take  refuge  from  awkward  conclusions,  I  should  not  have 
been  so  minute.    Moreover,  had  I  not  the  hope  that  by  plac- 
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ing  the  same  points  under  a  somewhat  fresh  aspect,  I  should 
meet  all  difficulties,  I  would  not  have  ventured  to  say  so 
much  as  I  have  already  said  in  answer  to  Dr  Hill. 

It  may  seem  at  first  a  little  strange  that  I,  belonging  to 
the  same  Church  with  Dr  Hill,  should  differ  from  him  on  the 
great  question  of  atonement — and  more  especially,  seeing  Dr 
Hill  is  regarded  by  us  as  the  scLcra  cedes  of  orthodoxy.  But 
after  all,  the  difference  lies  only  in  the  process  whereby 
atonement  was  effected  and  is  effected  by  our  gracious  Lord. 
Dr  Hill  believed  in  the  atonement  \  so  do  L  Dr  Hill  believed 
in  the  divinity  and  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ ;  so  do  L  Dr 
Hill  believed  that  there  was  no  name  given  under  heaven 
among  men  for  our  salvation  but  that  of  Jesus  Christ ;  so  do 
L  Dr  Hill  believed  that  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  was  the 
exclusive  bond  of  union  whereby  we  are  both  justified  and 
sanctified  \  so  do  I.  Dr  Hill  believed  that  no  mere  man,  left 
to  himself,  could  work  out  his  salvation,  or  make  himself 
acceptable  to  God  \  so  do  L  Dr  Hill  believed  that  salvation 
was  the  pure,  free,  and  unmerited  gift  of  Grod,  even  as  the 
faith  whereby  we  receive  that  gift  is  itself  from  God ;  so  do 
I.  But  I  think  I  can  prove  all  these  points  upon  better  and 
more  logical  principles  than  Dr  Hill ;  and  I  think  that  in  so 
doing  I  give  to  faith  its  true,  proper,  and  intrinsic  character, 
as  receiving  the  things  of  Jesus  Christ  and  cleaving  to  them,  as 
the  maxims  out  of  which  alone  a  true  obedience  and  a  holy 
life  are  to  be  realised.  But  to  proceed  with  Dr  Hill.  I  must 
simply,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  quote  the  places  where  the 
passages  are  to  which  he  refers. 

8. 1  hope  you  will  endeavour  to  compress  as  much  as  possibla 

F,  I  sympathise  with  you  in  that  hope.  Only  I  would  have 
you  to  remember  that  I  am  engaged  in  a  cause  which  to  me  is 
one  in  which  I  hold  that  the  very  life  of  the  Church  consists. 

Under  the  first  class,  Dr  Hill  refers  to  Col.  i.  19,  20; 
1  John  ii.  2,  also  iv.  10 ;  Eom.  iii  25,  and  v.  11.  What  is 
the  conclusion  to  which  he  comes  in  these  ?  He  says :  "  It 
appears,  then,  that  the  amount  of  all  the  expressions  com- 
prehended under  the  first  class  is  precisely  that  which  the 
apostles  have  sometimes  stated  as  the  effect  of  Christ's  death — 
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'  we  are  saved  from  wrath  by  Him ; '  and  no  person  who  reads 
the  Scriptures  can  be  at  a  loss  to  know  what  that  wrath  is." 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  men  who  have  penetration  and 
judgment  in  threading  their  way  amid  the  mazes  of  a  diffi- 
cult theme  in  many  departments  of  thought,  will  be  found 
strangely  to  fail  in  a  point  where  all  their  strongest  feelings 
are  involved,  and  stand  blind  to  those  considerations  whereby 
the  secret  can  be  most  fully  expiscated.  I  hold  as  strongly 
as  it  is  possible  to  hold,  that  we  are  "  saved  from  wrath  "  by 
Jesus  Christ  alone ;  but  will  the  author  or  any  other  man  prove 
that  this  can  only  be  by  stibstitution,  apart  from,  and  indepen- 
dent of,  the  application  of  Christ's  cross  and  passion  to  us  ? 

Here  I  fix  my  position.  I  admit  that  Christ's  death  is  the 
only  "foundation,"  without  which  there  is  and  can  be  no 
redemption;  because,  having  by  that  very  death  personally 
discomfited  the  devil.  He  is  enabled  to  do  for  the  menribers 
what  He  has  done  for  the  heady  by  the  bestowal  of  that  "  law 
of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  which  frees  from  the  law 
of  sin  and  of  death,"  which  is,  in  other  words,  the  sprinkling 
of  the  precious  blood  whereby  atonement  is  effected.  I  have 
already  said,  and  I  hold  to  it  strongly,  that  by  making  the 
death  of  Christ  per  se  our  substitutionary  atonement,  we  do, 
in  spite  of  ourselves,  notwithstanding  all  that  can  be  said  to 
the  contrary,  upset  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  and 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  practical  antinomianism  which  re- 
duces faith  to  a  mere  name,  a  dry  consent,  a  profession 
which  disregards  the  practical  self-denial  required  by  the 
Gospel — nay,  which  sets  all  this  at  naught,  lest  it  should 
tarnish,  forsooth,  the  exclusive  work  of  Christ ! 

Yet  our  author  (so  judicious  on  many  questions)  says,  that 
by  the  sufferings  of  Christ  "as  vicarious  punishment,  with 
which  reconciliation  and  atonement  are  connected,  the  Gospel 
teaches  clearly  that  the  wrath  of  God  is  turned  away  from 
the  sinner — the  punishment  which  he  deserved  being  thus 
laid  upon  another."  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that 
he  comes  so  far  to  modify  the  doctrine  of  substitution  as  to 
make  it  to  accomplish  but  one-half  of  the  work,  as  operating 
only  to  appease  the  anger  of  God ;  for  he  says, "  Grod  hath 
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provided  a  method  by  which  we  may  be  assured  that  His 
anger  is  turned  away  from  us;  it  only  remains,  therefore, 
that  we  return  to  Him."  But  does  this  modification  help 
him  ?  Surely  the  reverse ;  for  it  is  not  true  that  the  wrath 
of  God  was  turned  away  from  the  sinner  by  the  simple  fact 
of  the  death  of  Jesus :  the  wrath  of  God  remains,  and  must 
remain,  on  the  sinner,  so  long  as  he  is  a  sinner.  God  would  not 
be  God — a  God  of  perfect  purity — if  it  were  otherwise.  God 
cannot  embrace  sin,  nor  see  sin  otherwise  than  as  an  offence. 
But  the  death  of  Christ  did  accomplish  this — viz.,  that  it 
made  the  process  by  which  God  introduced  the  scheme  of 
salvation  a  possible  and  a  practicable  process  for  us,  in  as 
far  as  its  eflBcacy  had  been  proved  in  the  person  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Apart  from  the  death  of  Christ,  there  could 
have  been  no  valid  attempts  for  the  reconciliation  and  re- 
demption of  men.  The  love  of  God  for  the  world — that  is, 
for  the  world's  recovery — prompted  the  sending  of  His  only 
begotten  Son  to  become  a  propitiation  for  us ;  but  how  could 
Christ  become  a  propitiation  for  us — that  is,  an  agent  in  re- 
conciling us  to  God — unless  He  should  first  of  all  make  good 
and  establish  upon  unquestionable  principles  the  very  laws 
whereby  alone  reconciliation  can  be,  and  therefore  is  to  be, 
effected  ? 

I  must  be  permitted,  then,  to  denounce  the  very  dangerous 
doctrine  that  "  the  anger  of  God  is  turned  away  from  sinners  " 
by  the  death  of  Christ.  There  is  no  foundation  for  such  a 
statement,  and  cannot  be;  and  those  are  in  fond  delusion 
who,  living  in  their  sins  and  wallowing  in  their  sins,  fancy 
that  their  sins  will  never  be  imputed  to  them,  because  (say 
they)  Christ  hath,  as  their  substitute,  atoned  for  them  all ! 
Is  it  possible  to  conceive  a  more  perilous  delusion  than  this  ? 
And  yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  most  extensively  prevails. 
If  "  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord ; "  if  a  man 
"  must  be  bom  again  "  in  order  to  see  the  kingdom  of  God ; 
if  we  must  "  pass  from  death  unto  life," — ^what  can  be  said  of 
that  faith  which,  instead  of  banishing  "  the  lust  of  the  flesh, 
the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,"  as  reigning  prin- 
ciples in  the  soul,  and  instead  of  receiving,  and  therefore 
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acquiring,  the  meekness  and  gentleness  and  love  of  Christ  as 
the  maxims  of  life,  merely  osseTUs  or  consents  to  receive  sal- 
vation as  the  prerogative  of  bare  professionalism  ?  ^  If  "  the 
wrath  of  (jod  is  revealed  against  all  ungodliness  and  un- 
righteousness of  men  w?io  hold  the  truth  in  wnrighteousness ; " 
if  we  must  "  bring  forth  fruits  worthy  of  repentance ; "  if  "  the 
wrath  of  (Jod  cometh  on  the  children  of  disobedience  ;  "  if  God 
"  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds" — ^how  can  it 
be  asserted  that  the  death  of  Christ  hath  turned  away  the 
wrath  of  Grod  from  any  one  sinner,  so  far  as  he  is  a  sinner  ? 
I  hold,  in  opposition  to  this  soul-deluding  view,  that  no  man 
escapes,  or  can  escape,  the  anger  of  God,  who  is  not  turned 
away  from  his  sin  through  the  exercise  of  repentance,  and 
turned  to  Jesus  Christ  in  the  exercise  of  faith.  I  am  the 
more  constrained  to  be  emphatic  upon  this  question,  because 
large  numbers  of  our  people  are  so  easily  led  to  slip  into  the 
carnal  comfort  of  Plymouthism,  under  the  assurance  that  the 
death  of  Christ  is  propitiation  on  the  part  of  Grod  for  all  sin- 
ners who  will  only  exclaim  that  Christ  is  the  Saviour. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that  many  are  tainted  with  this  most 
grievous  of  all  heresies,  who  will  hesitate  to  go  all  the  Length 
of  the  Plymouth  Brethren — who,  by  the  way,  place  no  depend- 
ence on  sanctification,  and  ask  no  pardon  in  order  to  justifi* 
cation,  as  being  justified  from  the  beginning,  exclusively  by 
the  price  paid  for  them  on  the  cross,  but  who,  holding  (as 
Dr  Hill  expresses  it)  that  "  the  enmity  on  God's  part "  has 
been  removed,  while  yet  the  enmity  on  man's  part  remains, 
interpret  God's  act  of  reconciling  all  things  unto  Himself  as 
really  meaning  a  reconciliation  of  God  Himself  to  a  sinful 
world.  There  is  not  a  single  passage,  so  far  as  I  can  gather, 
where  it  can  with  truth  be  inferred  that  on  GocCs  part  there 
is  any  change  as  regards  His  enmity  against  sin,  or  that  this 

^  "  Aasent "  or  **  consent,"  or  both,  ftre  not  a  sound  definition  of  faith. 
These  terms  are,  in  point  of  fact,  purely  inUUeehtal  exercises  of  the  mind,  and 
may  exist  as  such  without  touching  the  hearts  That  faith  which  oyeroometh 
the  world,  and  which  alone  is  true  faith,  must  be  the  receiving  of  the  tnUk  of 
Qod  inio  the  hearty  so  as  to  make  that  truth  a  part  of  our  soul's  sell  This  fact, 
in  virtue  of  which  the  soul  is  changed  to  be  in  harmony  with  Ood,  is  that 
which  turns  away  the  wrath  of  Qod  from  the  soul  so  changed. 
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enmity  is  in  the  least  taken  away.  I  assert  that  it  is  only 
when  "  the  enmity  on  man's  part "  is  taken  away,  that  God  is 
reconciled. 

Dr  Hill  refers  to  five  passages  in  support  of  his  view — viz., 
Rom.  V.  10, 11,  xi.  15  ;  Eph.  ii.  16  ;  Col.  i.  20,  21.  I  would, 
with  your  permission,  examine  the  passages.  I  should  not 
thus  trespass  long  upon  your  patience,  but  the  doctrine  in- 
volved is  too  momentous  to  be  easily  disregarded. 

In  Eom.  V.  10,  11,  it  is  our  enmity  that  is  particularly 
mentioned,  and  our  reconciliation  to  God  that  is  the  point 
arrived  at ;  and  this  effect  is  said  to  be  produced  "  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  we  have  received  the  atone- 
ment,"— ^literally,  t?ie  reconciliation  spoken  of — ^that  reconcilia- 
tion whereby  our  hearts  are  changed,  whereby  our  enmity  to 
God  is  removed,  and  our  love  to  God  is  established.  This 
passage,  then,  instead  of  supporting  our  author,  is  dead  against 
him.^ 

The  next  passage  is  Rom.  xi.  15.  Here  "  the  reconciling  of 
the  world  "  is  characterised  as  a  change  from  death  to  life — 
from  death  in  which  men  are  sunk  in  trespasses  and  sins,  to 
life  in  which  men  are  elevated  or  quickened  in  spiritual  ap- 
prehensions by  communion  with  God,  and  are  become  the 
servants  of  that  righteousness  which  intrinsically  belongs  to 
God  alone,  but  which  He  bestows  on  those  who  have  faith  to 
receive  it.  This  passage  also  equally  runs  counter  to  our 
author. 

Again,  in  Eph.  ii.  16  we  have  a  most  important  passage. 
The  Apostle  had  just  been  saying  that  "  Christ  is  our  peace," 
in  that  He  had  made  two  things  to  he  one — ^and  this  by ''  break- 
ing down  the  middle  wall  of  partition  "  which  separates  man 
from  God,  and  which  he  explains  as  "  abolishing  the  enmity 
in  his  flesh,  the  law  of  commands  as  contained  in  or  mani- 

^  I  may  just  state  a  oommentary  which  I  have  seen  somewhere  on  the  words, 
"  If,  when  we  were  enemies,  v)e  were  reconciled  to  Gk)d,"  Ko/niKXiyfiitMP  r^  Sc^. 
It  is  as  follows,  and  I  think  it  grammaticaUy  sound :  **  Men  are  said  icaraX- 
KafficBai  rf  6c^ — {.e.,  to  be  reconciled  to  Ood — when  they  receive  pardon  and 
His  favour  ;  and  God  is  said  KaraKaa'attv  At^p^ovs  taur^ — i.^.,  to  reconcile 
man  to  Himself — when  He  gives  pardon  of  sins,  and  teaches  men  to  obtain  His 
favour." 
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fested  by  its  decrees  or  its  requirements."  ^  And  we  are 
further  told  Christ  did  this  "  that  He  might  create  the  ttvo 
powers  in  Himself  into  one  new  many  (thereby)  making  peace ; 
and  reconcile  both  in  one  body  to  God  by  means  of  the  cross, 
having  slain  the  enmity  (in  the  body  of  sin)  thereby."  These 
two  last  clauses  form  the  passage  referred  to  by  Dr  Hill. 
I  have  only  to  say,  I  do  not  know  a  more  remarkable  passage 
in  the  New  Testament,  more  profoundly,  and,  to  my  mind, 
more  pointedly  explanatory  of  the  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  as 
the  great  Beconciler  in  laying  the  foundation  of  His  great  and 
glorious  work,  than  is  exhibited  by  the  passage  here  referred 
to.  It  might  be  enough  to  say  that  in  this  passage  Christ  is 
said  to  have  slain  human  enmity  by  the  cross,  in  order  that  He 
might,  by  the  application  of  the  cross  to  man,  reconcile  men  in- 
dividually to  God;  and  this  would  be  sulB&cient  answer  in 
meeting  Dr  Hill.  But  I  cannot  pass  from  the  reference  here 
made,  without  noticing  that  in  this  passage  there  is  something 
like  a  double  manhood  therein  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ — 
what  has  been  elsewhere  called  an  otUer  and  an  inner  man- 
hood. The  outer  manhood  or  body  of  the  flesh  was  the  wall 
of  partition  which  stood  in  the  way  as  our  obstruction,  either 
of  the  free  access  of  God  to  the  soul,  or  (which  is  the  sound 
meaning  of  the  free  access)  of  the  soul  to  God.  No  ordinary 
man  could  tear  down  this  veil  of  separation;  but  Christ  coidd, 
in  virtue  of  the  special  prerogative  with  which  He  was  in- 
trinsically endowed,  as  having  in  the  background  that  which 
protected  the  inner  man  from  contamination,  even  the  divine 
nature  itself ;  and  consequently,  the  very  work  given  Him  to 
do  was  the  application  of  the  cross  to  the  outer  man,  and  so 
securing,  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  outer  man,  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  what  was  the  source  of  man's  real  enmity,  and  of  what 
was  the  ground  of  man's  hostility  to  God — viz.,  the  behests 
of  the  flesh  (the  Boyfmra  rrj*;  adp/eo<i),  as  a  dominating  power 
in  the  soul — ^and  consequently,  through  this  discipline,  of 
making  soul  and  body  to  be  in  harmony  and  at  one. 

1  ASyfuna  is  tniukted  "decrees"  when  they  refer  to  the  demands  of 
Csesajr:  why  should  not  the  same  word  be  correspondingly  rendered  when  they 
refer  to  the  daimt  of  the  flesh  as  the  tyrant  of  our  souls  f 
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Christ  having  thus  laid  thsit  foundation  out  of  which  alone 
peace  or  reconciliation  is  to  be  found,  now  comes  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  the  world,  and  publishes  the  terms  of  peace,  and  the 
laws  of  peace,  whereby  the  world  is  to  be  reconciled  unto  God, 
whether  that  world  be  composed  of  Gentiles  who  are  "  afar 
oflf,"  or  of  Jews  who  are  "  nigh."  This  passage,  then,  gives  no 
support  to  Dr  Hill  as  imagining  a  reconciliation  by  the  re- 
moval of  an  antecedent  enmity  on  God's  part. 

Again,  I  take  up  Col.  i.  20.  There  it  is  said  of  Christ  that 
"  it  pleased  the  Father  by  Him  to  reconcile  all  things  unto 
Himself,  upon  Christ's  having  made  peace  through  the  blood 
of  His  cross."  Then  the  Apostle  goes  on  particularly  to  refer 
to  the  Colossian  converts,  as  illustrative  of  this  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  Father,  in  these  words :  "  And  you,  that  were 
once  alienated,  and  enemies  in  your  mind  by  wicked  works, 
hath  He  now  reconciled  by  the  body  of  His  flesh  through 
death,  to  present  you  holy  and  unblameable  and  unreprovable 
before  Him :  if  ye  remain  grounded  and  settled  in  the  faith, 
and  are  not  Tnoved  away  from  the  hope  of  the  Gospel,  which  ye 
have  heard,*'  What  is  there  that  can  be  misunderstood  here  ? 
First  of  all,  the  Apostle  lays  down  the  great  purpose  or  prin- 
ciple which  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  Father's  pro- 
cedure as  to  the  conversion  of  the  world  to  Himself;  and 
this,  we  are  told,  lay  in  the  fact  of  pea4!e  being  estoMished 
through  the  blood  of  the  cross.  This  must  first  be  accom- 
plished as  '*  the  foundation"  on  which  the  Father  would  or 
could  build  up  His  great  scheme  of  reconciliation.  Christ 
laid  that  foundation  firmly  in  His  own  person,  by  "  abolish- 
ing the  enmity  in  His  flesh,"  and  thereby  "breaking  down 
the  middle  wall  of  partition"  which  separated  the  soul  of 
man  from  God — ^in  which  case  He  converted  what  were  in 
Christ  two  distinct  and  opposing  powers  into  one  new  man, 
having  entire  harmony  with  itself  and  with  God.  Now,  says 
the  Apostle,  for  an  illustration  of  the  building  process  on  this 
foundation,  and  in  entire  accordance  with  the  scheme  thus 
enunciated,  "  You  Colossians,  that  were  formerly  alienated 
from  God,  and  hostile  to  God,  as  attested  by  your  wicked 
works,  God  hath  now  reconciled."    Reconciled !    How  ?    By 
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a  change  wrought  upon  you  as  now  become  Christians,  so  that 
you  are  no  longer  opposed  to  the  law  of  God,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, made  submissive  thereto;  and  at  peace  with  God.  And 
how  hath  this  change  been  effected  ?  The  Apostle  answers, 
'*  By  the  body  of  His  flesh  through  its  death,"  the  final  object 
being  ''to  present  you  holy  and  unblameable  and  unre- 
provable  in  His  presence." 

But  how  could  so  remarkable  a  change  be  effected 
upon  them,  so  that,  from  being  profane,  they  became 
"  holy,"  and  from  being  condemned  as  sinners,  they  became 
"  unblameable  and  unreprovable  before  God  "  ?  How  could 
this  reconciliation  in  their  behalf  be  effected  with  God 
by  the  means  specified — that  is,  by  means  of  the  flesh  of 
Christ's  body  being  put  to  death?  What  connection  hath 
this  death  of  Christ,  as  being  the  offering  up  of  His  body  on 
the  cross,  with  your  reconciliation  unto  God  ?  The  Apostle 
answers,  that,  as  the  offering  up  of  Christ's  body  to  sacrifice 
indicated  a  dear  case  of  the  removal  of  the  enmity  which  in- 
fested and  infected  the  human  soul,  as  developed  from  the 
human  body,  and  thus  made  peace  when  otherwise  peace 
was  impossible ;  so,  if  ye  continue  grounded  and  settled  in  this 
principle  (viz.,  the  removal  of  the  enmity),  as  the  plan  of  God 
revealed  for  man's  reconciliation  with  God  (as  the  hope  set 
before  you  in  the  Gospel — the  hope  which  the  Gospel  holds  out, 
that  all  who  are  conformed  to  Christ's  death  shall  be  par- 
takers of  His  life),  and  if  ye  be  not  moved  away  from  this 
hope,  then  I  am  commissioned  to  proclaim  to  you,  that  ye 
shall  also  be  partakers  with  Christ.  And  as  illustrative  of 
this  "  conformity  to  Christ's  death,"  which  was  thus  required 
of  them,  as  part  of  the  body  of  Christ — that  body  which  must 
be  offered  up,  not  in  the  head  only,  but  in  the  members  also — 
he  tells  them  that,  for  his  part,  "  I  fill  up  in  my  turn  (oi^ai/a- 
9rXi7/M»)  what  is  wanting  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ  in  my 
flesh,  for  His  body's  sake,  which  is  the  Church."  That  is,  as 
Christ  once  suffered  in  the  flesh,  so  I,  in  conformity  to  His 
example  [ami),  am  filling  up  in  my  flesh  what  is  required  of 
suchlike  afflictions  as  He  endured  (see  Parkhurst  Lex.).  And 
this  process  the  Apostle  calls  ''Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of 
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glory."  The  whole  passage  supplies  a  wonderful  corrobora- 
tion of  the  views  which  I  have  all  along  propounded,  and 
gives  no  countenance  for  a  moment  to  any  change  of  feeling 
being  wrought  on  Gkxi  the  Father  by  the  death  of  Christ. 

But  there  are  still  two  passages  referred  to  by  Dr  HilL 
One  (Matt.  v.  24)  hath  these  words :  "  Leave  thy  gift  before 
the  altar,  and  go  thy  way ;  first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother, 
and  then  come  and  offer  thy  gift."  This  passage,  like  the 
others,  is  absolutely  against  our  author.  A  sacrifice  is  laid 
upon  the  altar,  but  something  is  needed  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  way  to  make  the  sacrifice  acceptable  to  God.  What  is  it  ? 
It  is  the  grudge  to  a  brother  on  the  part  of  the  offerer.  That 
grudge,  says  Christ,  must  be  removed;  that  enmity  in  the 
heart  must  be  rooted  out ;  that  barrier  to  reconciliation  must 
be  cleared  away :  if  you  have  committed  a  trespass  against 
him  or  injured  him,  you  must  acknowledge  it,  and  make 
what  amends  you  can,  otherwise  your  worship  is  hateful  to 
God,  and  you  are  unacceptable. 

The  last  passage  (1  Cor.  viL  11)  says,  "Let  not  the  wife 
depart  from  her  husband :  but  if  she  depart,  let  her  remain 
unmarried,  or  be  reconciled  to  her  husband :  and  let  not  the 
husband  put  away  his  wife."  Are  not  these  words  also  con- 
firmatory of  the  views  I  have  supported,  and  absolutely  anta- 
gonistic to  Dr  Hill's  idea  of  a  reconciliation — that  is,  a  change 
— on  God's  part  ?  For  whoever  is  the  erring  party,  must  needs 
undergo  a  change,  in  order  to  reconciliation  with  the  party 
who  has  not  erred  at  all.  Dr  Hill  says :  "  In  both  of  these 
passages  (the  two  last  quoted)  the  meaning  is, '  See  that  he  be 
reconciled  to  thee,  for  in  both  the  person  addressed  hjis  done 
the  injury.'  "  And  I  should  like  to  ask  under  what  circum- 
stances the  person  injured  can  be  reconciled.  Is  it  not  by 
taking  away  the  injury  ?  But  this  can  only  be  done  by  the 
party  committing  the  injury.  Hence  it  is  for  the  party  com- 
mitting the  injury  to  take  away  the  offence,  in  which  case 
the  injured  party  is  satisfied.  How  strange,  then,  that  Dr 
Hill  (strangely  followed  by  others)  should  lay  it  down  that  a 
change  of  mind  could  take  place  in  the  mind  of  an  injured 
party  as  compared  to  the  injurer,  so  long  as  the  injurer  re- 
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mains  in  his  hostility  and  hate !  Yet  our  author  says  that 
"  the  verb  SuiKaTreadcu  occurs  in  the  same  sense  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version  of  1  Sam.  xxix.  4."  I  submit  that  he  labours 
under  a  great  mistake.  Sobinson,  quoting  Buttman,  §  136, 
2,  with  approbation,  says  that  StaTCKda-a-ofjuu  is  used  in  the 
middle  only  in  the  New  Testament,  and  signifies  to  change 
one's  own  fedings  towards — ^that  is,  to  reconcile  one's  self  to- 
wards, and  hence  to  become  reconciled  to  one,  by  this  personal 
change.  Moreover,  Dr  Hill  is  utterly  wrong  in  his  interpre- 
tation of  1  Sam.  xxix.  4.  The  LXX  have  these  words,  /cat  iv 
Tivl  huiKKarffjO'eraA  oJrro<:  r^  Kvpi^  avrov,  which,  taking  the 
verb  to  be  passive,  must  be  translated,  "  And  by  what  shall 
he  be  reconciled  to  his  master  ? " — a  statement  which  indicates 
the  change,  as  necessary  in  David,  in  order  to  reconciliation 
with  Saul ;  so  that,  granting  the  verb  to  be  passive  here,  it 
does  not  in  one  whit  serve  the  purpose  of  Dr  Hill. 

But  I  have  two  things  to  state  against  anything  approaching 
such  a  signification  as  that  propounded  by  him.  Liddell  and 
Scott  tell  us  that  the  passive  iuiKKjoyrjaofiai,,  with  the  signi- 
fication of  the  future  middle  StaXXofo/uu,  occurs  ''  to  become 
friends";  and  here  the  agency  of  David  is  specially  referred 
to  as  one  that  would  be  ready  to  fulfil  this  end  by  sacrificing 
the  Philistines  to  please  Saul. 

But  I  look  beyond  the  LXX  to  the  passage  in  Hebrew, 
and  there  I  find  the  term  ninn^.  in  Hithpael  conjugation,  which 
is  always  reflexive  in  meaning,  making  one's  self  do  that 
which  is  expressed  by  the  Kal  conjugation.  Our  translation 
has  very  properly  rendered  the  passage,  "For  wherewith 
should  he  reconcile  himself  unto  his  master  ?  Should  it  not 
be  with  the  heads  of  these  men  ?  " 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  on  this  subject  of  reconcili- 
ation, because  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  this  most  import- 
ant doctrine  in  the  revelation  of  Ood.  Nothing  can  be  truer 
than  that  God  reconciles  men  to  Himself,  by  giving  them  the 
means  and  the  motives  of  sacrificing  their  enmity  to  God,  in 
which  case  men  are  said  to  be  reconciled  to  God ;  but  where 
in  all  the  volume  of  Holy  Writ  do  we  find  it  said  that  God 
/caTaWdaaet  (or  BuCKKcuraei)  kavrov  avOpwrroh  ?     It  is  no- 
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where  to  be  found  in  Scripture.    Nor  can  it  be,  in  as  far  as  the 
change  mitst  he  in  man,  and  not  in  God. 

Now  one  word  more  on  this  subject.  God's  act  of  recon- 
ciling man  to  Himself,  in  which  act  He  is  said  to  pardon 
man's  sins,  is  called  His  act  of  Justification ;  and  man's  condi- 
tion, as  the  result  of  that  act  under  which  he  undergoes  this 
change  of  mind,  is  called  his  condition  of  sanctifi/XLtion^  I  say, 
then,  that  Dr  Hill  has  found  no  proper  ground  for  what  he 
calls  "  the  catholic  opinion  "  of  substitution. 

8,  All  this  is  very  elaborate  and  very  minute ;  but  when 
will  you  finish  ? 

F.  Let  me  just  hold  on  for  a  little.  I  proceed  to  Dr  Hill's 
second  class  of  expressions,  in  which  we  read  of  "  redemption 
through  the  blood  of  Christ,"  as  in  1  Peter  i.  18,  Eph.  i.  7. 
Here  our  author  says,  "  The  suflferings  of  Christ  are  presented 
under  the  particular  view  of  a  price,  by  the  payment  of  which 
we  are  set  free ; "  and  in  answer  to  certain  arguments  against 
the  substitutionary  hypothesis,  he  lays  down  the  following 
principles :  (1.)  "  It  is  not  necessary  to  depart  from  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  expressions  when  they  are  applied  to  the  efTect 
of  Christ's  death."  (2.)  "  Although  a  captive  may  be  released 
without  any  ransom,  yet  this  extension  is  excluded,  because  a 
Xvrpov  is  then  expressly  mentioned."  (3.)  "  The  Septuagint  has 
used  the  Xurpov  in  two  places  to  denote  the  consideration  upon 
which  a  judicial  sentence  was  remitted."  And  so  Dr  Hill 
concludes  that  this  class  of  expressions  ''  represents  prisoners, 
under  sentence  of  death  for  sin,  set  free  on  account  of  the 
sufferings  by  which  another  paid  a  ransom  for  their  souls." 

What  have  I  to  say  to  all  this  ?  I  grant  at  once  that  there 
is  a  Xvrpov  whereby,  and  whereby  alone,  we  are  redeemed ; 
that  said  Xvrpov  is  the  price  of  our  redemption;  and  that  said 
Xvrpov,  as  this  price,  is  "  the  precious  blood  of  Christ."  Here 
our  author  and  I  can  employ  the  self-same  language,  and 
apply  the  words  to  the  self -same  efiTect ;  and  yet  we  diifer ! 
How  comes  this  ?  We  differ  as  to  what  the  precious  blood  of 
Christ  is.  He  holds  it  to  be  the  blood  of  Christ's  fleshly  body 
— the  blood  of  the  outer  man ;  the  blood,  in  fact,  of  Mary — 
the  blood  which  he  received  from  His  mother !    That  blood 
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cannot  save :  that  blood  (even  if  it  were  possible  to  be  washed 
therein,  as  it  is  not)  cannot  cleanse ;  for  it  is  the  blood  of  the 
flesh,  and  the  flesh,  if  we  could  partake  of  it,  could  profit  us 
nothing.  "The  precious  blood  of  Christ"  is  "the  blood  of 
God,"  the  life  of  God,  the  animating  power  which  operates  in 
the  bosom  of  God ;  "  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ 
Jesus ; "  "  the  things  of  Christ,"  brought  to  us  by  the  Holy 
Ghost, — these  at  once  eUanae  the  soul  from  sin,  and  impart  to 
the  soul  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  Now,  as  in  the  types 
the  atonement  lay  in  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood,  so  in  the 
realisation  of  what  the  types  prefigured,  "  the  washing  in  the 
blood  of  Christ "  is  the  whole  matter. 

This  point,  then  (the  true  interpretation  of  the  blood), 
changes  the  whole  aspect  of  the  question  of  atonement.  Dr 
Hill  says  the  immediate  effect  of  the  shedding  of  Christ's 
blood  is  "  deliverance  from  the  penalty  of  ain"  I  venture  to 
say  that  the  immediate  effect  of  the  shedding  of  Christ's  blood 
on  us  is  our  ddiverwnM  from  the  power  of  sin.  For  this  pur- 
pose Christ  is  expressly  said  to  have  come : — "  He  shall  save 
his  people" — from  what? — *' from  their  sin:"  not  from  pun- 
ishment, not  from  tribulation,  but  "  from  their  sin."  If  sin 
be  taken  away,  the  dominion  of  sin  is  taken  away ;  and  if  sin 
and  the  dominion  of  sin  are  removed,  then  all  visitation  for 
sin  is  abandoned.  There  lies  a  clear  case ;  and  it  is  the  whole 
case  betwixt  God  and  man.  The  whole  testimony  of  Scrip- 
ture corroborates  this.  God  does  not,  and  Christ  does  not, 
deliver  people  in  their  sins.  No ;  so  long  as  they  are  in  their 
sins,  they  are  liable  to  punishment  for  their  sina  But  Christ 
delivers  men  through  the  saving  graces  of  repentance  and 
faith  from  their  sins,  and  thereby  from  the  punishment  of 
their  sins ;  and  thereby  His  atonement  is  made  good  to  them. 
Christ  is  invariably  spoken  of  as  come  "  to  take  away  sins," 
"  to  turn  away  every  one  from  his  iniquities,"  "  to  give  repen- 
tance and  forgiveness  of  sins."  He  is  said  to  have  given  Him- 
self for  the  Church,  "  that  He  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with 
the  washing  of  water  by  the  Word,  th^it  He  might  present  it 
to  Himsdf  a^glorious  Church,  not  having  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or 
any  such  thing ;  but  that  it  should  be  holy  and  without  blemish** 
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And  again,  "  Who  gave  Himself  for  us,  that  He  might  redeem  us 
from  aU  iniquity,  and  that  He  might  pxirify  unto  Himself  a 
peculiar  people^  zealous  of  good  works."  What  can  be  more 
emphatic  than  the  statement  that  His  giving  Himself  for  us 
did  not  of  itself  constitute  our  redemption,  but  that  it  formed 
the  very  ground  on  which  He  was  enabled  to  apply  His  own 
case  to  us ;  and  therefore,  by  the  application  thereof,  to  redeem 
us  from  all  iniquity,  and  to  qualify  us  for  heaven  ?  It  is  said 
that  "  the  blood  of  Christ  purgeth  the  conscience  from  dead 
works  to  serve  the  living  God ; "  and  so  it  does,  when  it  is 
duly  understood  what  said  blood  is. 

I  submit  the  following  texts  in  corroboration  of  all  I  have 
spoken :  John  i.  29 ;  Acts  iii.  26,  iv.  12,  v.  31,  xiii. 
38 ;  Eph.  V.  25-27 ;  Col.  L  23 ;  Titus  iL  14 ;  Heb.  viL  25 ; 
1  John  i.  7,  ii.  2,  iii.  5 ;  Bev.  i.  5,  6.  These,  as  you 
know,  might  be  increased  easily  to  support  conclusively  the 
view  which  I  have  advocated  as  against  Dr  Hill  and  "the 
catholic  opinion."  Where,  in  all  these  texts,  have  we  a  single 
reference  to  the  remission  of  punishment  t  Is  it  not  in  all 
cases  to  the  remission  of  sins  f  I  have  said  again  and  again, 
and  I  now  say  emphatically,  that  the  propagation  of  the 
dogma  of  tJie  remission  of  the  punishment  of  sins,  as  apart  from 
and  antecedent  to  the  remission  of  the  sins  themselves,  as  the 
defiling  elemeTUs  of  our  being,  is  the  most  destructive  and 
pernicious  of  the  evils  presently  prevailing  in  the  evangelic 
Churches  of  Christendom.  This  great  evil  must  be  met  and 
combated,  as  having  no  ground  in  Scripture ;  and  instead  of 
its  being  an  honouring  of  Christ,  and  reflecting  glory  on 
Christ,  is,  beyond  others,  most  dishonouring  and  detrimental 
to  His  cause,  in  that  multitudes  are  contentedly  living  in 
sin,  believing  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  safe  from  its 
punishment  through  the  mere  f 8U^t  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
that  nothing  more  is  required  than  a  profession  of  faith 
and  an  attendance  on  ordinances.  Men,  I  say,  are  satisfied 
when  they  have  the  assurance  that  they  have  been  set  free 
from  the  penalty  of  sin  by  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of 
Christ,  and  not  least  satisfied  to  think  that  it  merely  requires 
an  assenl  on  their  part  to  accept  this  boon.    They  are  natur- 
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allj  enough  glad  of  the  terms ;  and  especially  glad  when  it 
does  not  seem  necessarily  to  conflict  with  the  indulgence  of 
the  natural  man  in  its  untoward  cravings. 

The  evil  here  is  one  of  the  most  cunningly  contrived  of  all 
Satan's  shafts ;  for  /  can  and  /  do  use  the  self -same  language, 
and  say,  the  ransom  whereby  I  am  set  free  is  the  precious 
blood  of  Christ,  and  that  alone.  But  mark  the  difference. 
There  is  a  difference  in  the  freedom  spoken  of,  and  there 
is  a  difference  in  the  blood  spoken  of.  The  blood  spoken  of 
is  to  me  that  which  Christ  carried  with  Him  into  the  Holy  of 
Holies  in  heaven,  and  which  He  hath  shed  forth  therefrom 
on  me  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  thus  bringing  to  me  the  true  life 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  washing  and  cleansing,  of  which  I  am 
hereby  a  partaker,  is  the  extermination  and  abolishment  of 
the  sins  which  otherwise  beset  me :  whereas  the  blood  spoken 
of  by  "  the  catholic  opinion  "  is  the  blood  of  Christ's  natural 
body, — the  blood  which  is  the  life  of  the  flesh — the  blood  which 
He  received  from  Mary — the  blood  which  had  to  be  shed  in 
order  to  destroy  the  body  of  sin — the  blood  in  which  we  can 
never  be  washed.  Yet  that  blood  is  referred  to,  as  by  itself 
the  abrogation  of  the  punishment  of  sin  in  our  case,  upon  our 
consent  or  willingness  to  be  acquitted  from  punishment 
thereby.  No  wonder  that  converts  of  a  questionable  sort 
should  be  easily  acquired  to  such  a  scheme  as  this !  This  is 
making  a  clear  and  definite  separation  betwixt  justification 
and  sanctification ;  this  is  justification  according  to  catholic 
opinion ;  and  it  is  only  from  a  principle  of  gratitude,  or  some 
such  feeling,  that  the  very  xlifficult  and  self-denying  process  of 
sanctification  is  encountered  and  carried  on,  if  it  really  comes 
into  play  at  all. 

This,  to  my  mind,  is  not  St  Paul's  view  of  the  matter.  St 
Paul  says — **  Know  ye  not  that  to  whom  ye  yield  yourselves 
servants  to  obey,  his  servants  ye  are,  to  whom  ye  obey, 
whether  of  sin  unto  death,  or  of  obedience  unto  righteousness," 
which  is  life.  Throughout,  we  have  an  unmistakable  con- 
firmation of  the  doctrine  that  "the  v^es  of  sin  ia  death"; 
and  yet  by  a  curious  legerdemain  we  are  made  to  throw  this 
scriptural  doctrine  aside,  and  to  believe  that  our  sins — i.e,, 
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sins  though  unrepented  of — ^will  never  be  imputed  to  us,  be- 
cause Christ  has  atoned  for  them  alL  None  can  rest  in  the 
doctrine  of  atonement  more  firmly  than  I,  and  none  can  stand 
fast  bj  Christ's  atonement  more  implicitly  than  I;  yet  I 
adopt  the  language  of  the  Apostle  John,  that  "  God  sent  His 
only-begotten  Son  into  the  world,  that  tve  might  live  through 
Him"  It  is  upon  the  accomplishing  of  this  result,  we  are 
told,  that  Christ,  as  "the  propitidtion  for  our  sins,"  be* 
comes  the  averter  of  God's  anger  in  respect  of  our  sins. 
There  can  be  no  propitiation  if  we  are  found  cherishing  our 
sins,  and  cleaving  to  them  as  the  sweet  portion  of  our  being. 
The  contrary,  as  a  dogma,  makes  God  to  look  placidly  on  sin, 
which  is  impossible.  Such  a  dogma  is  the  very  root  of  that 
which  the  same  Apostle  directly  calls  "Antichrist."  The 
Apostle  John  lays  it  down  that  "  the  Son  of  God  was  mani- 
fested, that  He  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil ; "  and  he 
tells  us  that  Christ  effected  this  purpose  when  He  as  man 
"  hated  His  life  in  this  world," — ^when  He  "  gave  away  His 
life  "  in  this  world, — when  "  He  sought  not  His  own  will " 
in  this  world, — ^when  He  "  overcame  "  the  life  in  this  world — 
that  is,  the  life  of  the  flesh,  which  at  the  devil's  instigation 
had  become  the  dominating  power  in  this  world ;  and  hence 
the  com  of  wheat  (as  symbolising  the  flesh)  had  in  Him  to 
die,  in  order  that  through  death  there  might  be  the  produc- 
tion and  the  prevalence  of  a  new  life,  even  spiritual  life, 
as  the  reigning  power  over  all.  Well,  says  John — *'Aa 
Christ  was,  so  are  we  in  the  world."  "He  that  saith  he 
abideth  in  Christ,  oright  hiwMlf  also  so  to  vmik,  even  as  He 
waiUcedy  If  we  are  "bom  of  Gk)d,"  we  too  shadl  become 
pure  like  Him ;  for  that  man  "  cannot  sin,  because  he  is  bom 
of  God."  In  all  this  "the  Spirit  and  the  water  and  the 
blood,"  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  having  a  cleansing  power, 
"  agree  in  one  " — literaUy,  "  the  three  are  for  one  "  result,  one 
meaning,  one  application.  We  all  know  that  as  the  application 
of  wa;t€T  cleanseth  away  defilements  of  the  outward  man,  so 
precisely  the  spirit  is  said  to  do  the  same  for  the  inward 
man.  And  what  is  the  bhody  according  to  the  words  now 
quoted  (the  genuineness  of  which  has  not  been  questioned). 
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but  the  heavenly  life,  the  animating  spirit  which  belongs  to 
Christ?  "This  is  the  record,  that  God  hath  given  to  ns 
eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  His  Son."  It  is  primarily  in 
His  Son,  and  secondarily  from  His  Son,  it  is  conveyed  unto 
us.  "  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life ;  and  he  that  hath  not 
the  Son  of  God  hath  not  life." 

I  have  dwelt  the  more  particularly  upon  this  point,  which 
concerns  our  simultaneous  sanctification  with  our  justification, 
which  is  so  grievously  disturbed  by  the  dogma  of  substitution, 
which  denotes  a  manumission  of  the  punishment  of  sin,  whUe 
yet  the  presence  and  the  power  of  sin  prevail ;  and  so  (as  it 
seems  to  me)  to  reverse  the  order  of  God,  and  of  nature,  and 
of  Scripture,  by  releasing  from  the  punishment  of  crime,  ante- 
cedent to  any  release  from  the  crime  itself.  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple all  the  criminals  in  our  jails  ought  to  be  set  free,  in 
order  that  crime  might  be  diminished.  The  principle  is  con- 
trary to  the  whole  aspect  of  moral  law,  and  contrary  (I  main- 
tain) to  the  whole  complexion  of  God's  Word,  and  contrary 
(as  we  are  finding  it)  to  the  conversion  of  the  world  to  self- 
denial  and  righteousness  of  life.  So  long  as  this  dogma  is 
maintained,  the  Church  will  never  succeed  in  regenerating  the 
world,  and  simply  because,  as  exercising  the  priesthood  of 
Christ,  she  is  not  sprinkling  the  true  blood  of  Christ  upon  her 
people.  This  blot  is  the  bane  of  Protestantism,  while  Boman- 
ism  is  loaded  with  a  mountain  of  follies,  which  equally  defy 
the  fulness  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

Let  me  now  proceed  to  Dr  Hill's  "  third  class  of  expressions, 
which  comprehends  all  those  passages  in  which  forgiveness 
of  sins  is  connected  with  the  death  of  Christ."  "The  words" 
(says  Dr  Hill)  "  commonly  used  in  the  Greek  Testament  for 
this  purpose  are  a^lr)fu  (I  send  from  me)  and  o^cre?  (the 
sending  away)."  "  The  meaning  "  (he  adds)  "  may  easily  be 
accommodated  to  forgiveness;  for  as  every  sin  involves  an- 
obligation  to  punishment,  so,  when  the  lawgiver  sends  away 
from  Him  the  sin.  He  cancels  the  obligation,  and  declares  His 
resolution  not  to  inflict  the  punishment  which  the  transgres- 
sion of  His  law  deserved."  It  seems  to  me  extraordinary  that 
a  man  of  Dr  Hill's  great  perspicacity  should  be  led  away  here 
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by  his  own  verbiage,  and  be  the  instrument  of  leading  astray 
many  others.  It  is  true  that  every  sin  involves  punishment, 
in  that  there  cannot  be  the  removal  of  sin  where  sin  has 
taken  up  its  lodgment,  without  pain;  and  therefore  it  is 
truly  said  that  the  presence  of  sin  before  God  implies  that  re- 
pudiation on  the  part  of  God  which  constitutes  pain  or  pun- 
ishment to  man.  But  what  does  our  author  go  on  to  say  ? 
"When  the  lawgiver  sends  away  from  Him  the  sin.  He 
cancels  the  obligation  to  punish."  Sends  away  from  whom  ? 
From  God  Himself  ?  That  cannot  be  ;  for  it  is  the  sinner  that 
is  characterised  by  sin.  If  the  sinner  is  still  in  his  sins,  God 
sees  them,  and  hates  them,  and  is  bound  to  visit  them :  for 
the  sinner  cannot  escapa  What  then?  There  is  but  one 
alternative  as  to  the  meaning,  and  it  is  this — "When  God 
sends  away  sin  fram  the  sinner,  He  cancels  the  obligation  to 
punish."  This  is  the  very  doctrine  for  which  I  have  con- 
tended all  along,  and  for  which  I  now  contend ;  but  it  does  not 
accord  with  the  dogma  of  substitution.  In  the  words  of  our 
author,  God  "  declares  His  resolution  not  to  inflict  the  punish- 
ment which  the  transgression  of  His  law  deserved."  Why  ? 
Because  the  oflence  which  demanded  punishment  now  no 
longer  exists,  and  with  the  removal  of  the  oflfence  comes  the 
removal  of  the  punishment. 

But  is  this  after  all  Dr  Hill's  meaning  ?  He  tells  us  that 
"  many,  whose  names  are  mentioned  with  honour,  obtained 
forgiveness;  although  we  cannot  avoid  considering  them  as 
concluded  under  sin,  because  there  is  not  a  just  man  upon 
earth,  that  liveth  and  sinneth  not."  When  Dr  Hill  speaks  of 
the  remission  as  an  explication  of  redemption,  he  tells  us 
that  it  means  "  release  from  the  sentence  of  the  law,  which 
was  purchased  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  both  are  ascribed 
to  the  riches  of  the  grace  of  God."  That  is,  the  release  from 
the  sentence  of  the  law  is  a  purely  objective  act,  purchased  by 
the  death  of  Christ, — an  act  purely  objective  to  the  sinner. 
And  here,  he  thinks,  lies  "  the  riches  of  the  grace  of  God ! "  I 
demur  to  this,  because  if  sins  are  taken  away,  they  are  taken 
away  from  the  sinner ;  and  if  they  are  taken  away  from  the 
sinner,  there  is  a  subjective  operation  performed  on  the  sinner. 
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And  I  do  not  fortify  myself  with  Scripture  only  (as  I  shall 
still  further  do),  but  with  the  principles  of  that  very  Church 
to  which  Dr  Hill  belonged,  and  whose  cause  he  wished  to 
promote.  I  need  do  nothing  more  than  point  to  the  fact  that 
the  Church  plainly  proclaims  that  there  is  no  remission  of  sins, 
but  through  effectual  calling  (or  regeneration),  which  is  a 
purely  subjective  process  on  the  mind  and  soul  of  the  sinner. 
It  does  not  serve  Dr  Hill's  purpose  to  tell  us  that  "many 
obtain  forgiveness  while  yet  concluded  under  sin ; "  and  the 
reason  he  gives  ("  there  is  not  a  just  man  upon  the  earth,  that 
liveth  and  sinneth  not ")  is  beside  the  question.  I  allow  that 
many  obtain  forgiveness  who  are  by  no  means  absolutely  free 
from  sin.  How  is  this  to  be  explained  ?  Simply  thus :  So  far 
as  a  man  is  bom  of  God — that  is,  so  far  as  he  has  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ,  so  far  as  he  is  released  from  sin — ^he  is  without 
condemnation.  Yet  while  redeemed,  as  having  and  keeping 
the  animating  power  of  the  divine  Spirit  in  his  soul,  he  may 
not  be  absolutely  free  from  the  contaminating  influences 
which  the  body,  in  some  of  its  wants  and  cravings,  may 
exercise,  and  from  some  of  the  allurements  which,  through 
the  body,  the  world  may  exercise.  "What  then  ?  Why,  so 
soon  as  the  influences  of  the  body  and  of  the  world  are  with- 
drawn, it  is  perfectly  conceivable  that  the  contamination 
which  these  imported  may  be  effectually  or  altogether  abol- 
ished too.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life 
in  Jesus  Christ,  whereby  the  soul  was  enabled,  while  in  the 
body,  to  overcome  the  law  of  sin  and  of  death,  would  then 
exercise  influence  in  repudiating  remaining  defilements,  be- 
cause the  day  of  retribution  will  have  then  come.  If  the  soul 
were  wholly  unregenerated,  there  could  be  no  repudiation; 
for  in  that  case  the  soul  dies  helplessly  sunk  in  sin.  But 
it  must  be  otherwise  if  it  has  been  so  far  regenerated ;  for 
then  the  soul  lives.  In  that  case,  we  are  told  that  "  the  day 
of  the  Lord  shall  try  every  man's  work  of  what  sort  it  is.  If 
any  man's  work  shall  be  burnt,  he  shall  suffer  loss :  but  he 
himself  shall  be  saved ;  yet  so  as  through  fire." 

It  is  most  true,  as  Dr  Hill  says,  that  "  there  is  not  a  just 
man  upon  the  earth,  that  liveth  and  sinneth  not ; "  but  this 
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applies  as  a  rule  to  the  natural  man,  whereas,  under  the  Gospel, 
the  spiritual  man  is  "  renewed  in  strength  day  by  day  " ;  and 
of  some  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  arriving  at ''  the  measure 
of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ."  And  this  process  will 
go  on  more  than  it  has  done,  "  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints, 
and  the  edifying  or  building  up  of  the  body  of  Christ."  It  is 
true  that  even  St  Paul  did  not  consider  that  he  had  reached 
to  the  full  attainment,  or  that  he  was  already  perfect ;  but 
that  did  not  prevent  him  striving  after  the  perfection  de- 
manded ;  and  he  calls  upon  all  Christians,  saying — *'  whereto 
we  have  already  attained,  let  us  walk  by  the  same  rule,  let  us 
mind  the  same  thing." 

All  this  statement,  without  question,  indicates  the  necessity 
of  that  subjective  advancement  in  the  divine  life  which  be- 
tokens a  proportionate  subjective  cleansing  from  sin,  and  under 
which  alone  atonement  is  manifested.  And  here  it  is  that  I 
would  return  to  the  question  of  aff>€aif$,  which  is  so  often 
translated  **  forgiveness."  I  find  a^ai,<;  used  seventeen  times 
in  the  Greek  New  Testament.  In  all  of  these,  save  three,  the 
word  is  followed  by  afmpTL&v,  which,  in  two  of  the  three,  by 
the  way,  is  implied,  as  when  it  is  said,  ''Christ  preached 
deliverance  to  the  captives,"  and  "  set  at  liberty  them  that  were 
bruised  " — surely  freedom  from  the  dominion  of  sin  is  implied 
(Luke  iv.  18).  In  the  third  case,  &f>€<n^  is  followed  by  vcLp- 
amriOfiaT&v  (Eph.  L  7),  which  is  translated  "  the  forgiveness 
of  sins."  Now  I  ask,  in  all  these  seventeen  passages,  trans- 
lated "  remission  of  sins,"  or  "  forgiveness  of  sins,"  have  we 
a  single  hint  about  "  God's  resolution  not  to  inflict  the  pun- 
ishment which  transgression  deserved  "  ?  The  idea  is  a  pure 
invention  on  the  part  of  man.  "^^0-49  (as  our  author  admits) 
means  "  the  sending  away  " ;  and  atf>€<rt<:  ofjuifiTi&v  therefore 
must  mean  the  sending  away  of  sins.  Hence  the  use  of  the 
term  "  remission,"  as  synonymous  with  the  idea  of  dismission  ; 
and  hence,  by  a  sort  of  unconscious  cozenage,  the  words  "  par- 
don "  and  "  forgiveness  "  have  come  to  be  employed — ^that  is, 
words  which  to  us  imply,  not  an  escape  from  sin,  but  an 
escape  from  pimishTnent,  most  thoroughly  contrary  to  the  verit- 
able teaching  of  Scripture ;  for  I  repeat.  Scripture  always  and 
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invariably  has  direct  and  exclusive  reference  to  the  lettirig  go 
or  the  diacharge  of  sins  themselves,  as  the  elements  of  our 
defilement  and  guilt. 

The  self-same  conclusion  follows  from  the  use  of  the  verb 
a^riiu^  which  stands  no  fewer  than  forty-eight  times  in  con- 
nection with  sins  disnUssed,  let  go,  or  forsaken.  And  when  we 
see  that  this  casting  offoi  sins,  or  emancipation  from  sins,  this 
forsaking  or  rd%7igwi£mient  of  sins,  is  made  tantamount  to 
"forgiveness"  or  "pardon,"  is  it  not  obvious  that,  in  the 
arrangements  of  God,  sins  abandoned  by  the  penitent  will 
not  be  visited  with  punishment  on  the  penitent  ?  The  hate- 
ful thing  being  taken  out  of  the  way,  the  law  of  God  is  there- 
by sufficiently  vindicated  and  honoured ;  and  God  has  there- 
fore no  disposition  to  visit  that  man  with  punishment,  who, 
though  once  hateful  when  in  his  sins,  is  now  no  longer  hate- 
ful when  the  hated  thing  is  removed.  The  whole  word  of 
Grod  supports  this  view. 

I  might  appeal  to  the  Old  Testament  and  to  the  New 
equally ;  and  both  with  one  accord  lay  down  the  principle  on 
which  sins  are  forgiven*  Peter  states  it  briefly  when  he 
exclaims,  "  Repent  and  be  converted  every  one  of  you,  that 
(in  order  that)  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out"  The  principle 
is  that  siTis  are  forgiven  when  sins  are  relinquished. 

Nor  does  this  principle  in  the  least  infringe  upon  the  doc- 
trine that  ov/r  sins  are  vxished  away  ly  the  precious  Uood  of 
Christ.  Those  who  say  so  really  misapprehend  what  the 
cleansing  blood  of  Christ  is.  I  have  already  said  much  on 
this  head,  and  I  need  not  here  repeat  it.  That  same  Peter 
who  uttered  the  words  above  quoted  as  to  the  efficacy  of 
repentance,  also  said  that  believers  are  "  redeemed  from  their 
vain  conversation  with  the  precious  Uood  of  Christ"  Both 
statements  are  in  perfect  harmony.  What  is  repentance  but 
the  cleansing  which  ariseth  from  the  application  of  what  is  at 
this  moment  the  life-blood  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  It  is  the  appli- 
cation of  that  law  which  made  Christ  die  to  the  flesh.  It  is 
the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  which  freed  Him  from  the  law  of 
sin  applied  to  them.  This  Spirit  of  life  is  directly  antagonis- 
tic to  the  law  of  the  flesh — that  is,  "  the  law  of  sin  which  is 
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in  our  members,"  and  which  besets  our  souls.  The  Spirit  of 
life  puts  the  cross  upon  the  law  of  members — or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  puts  them  upon  the  cross ;  and  the  soul  so  oper- 
ated on  is  said  to  be  "  crucified  with  Christ " — ^that  is,  cruci- 
fied even  as  Christ  was.  I  have  already  notified  to  you  tihe 
statement  of  John,  that  "  the  Spirit  and  the  blood  agree  in 
oney"  and  therefore  it  signifies  little  which  term  is  employed 
if  we  can  apprehend  the  real  meaning  of  either  word.  This 
is  the  key  of  exposiUion  applicable  to  every  similar  text,  and 
opens  the  word  for  the  harmonisation  of  all  Scripture  sayings 
in  connection  with  the  great  doctrine  of  atonement.  Apart 
from  this  explanation,  I  fiad  nothing  but  interpretations 
forced,  unnatural,  contradictory,  and  unsatisfactory. 

S.  I  hope,  my  friend,  you  are  veering  to  a  close  of  this 
great  but  almost  interminable  subject 

F.  If  I  thoroughly  follow  out  Dr  Hill,  it  will  quite  save 
us  from  entering  on  the  pleas  of  any  other  author  who  advo- 
cates substitution.  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  the  last  of  our 
author's  pleas  for  substitution,  and  I  am  glad  to  get  to  the  end 
of  Dr  Hill's  long  argumentation.  The  plea  here  is  this :  that 
"  we  are  said  to  be  justified  by  His  blood,  and  through  faith 
in  His  blood."  Dr  Hill  speaks  of  justification  as  "  that  change 
in  our  condition  which  pronounces  a  person  righteous  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  so  as  to  be  acquitted  from  aU  obligation  to 
punishment."  This  statement,  duly  analysed,  is  not  far  from 
satisfactory,  if  we  adopt  the  bare  words.  But  Dr  Hill  means 
a  legal  change  as  applicable  to  our  attitude  to  the  law, — a 
change  which  does  not  infer  a  personal  change  of  character, 
which  does  not  indicate  any  subjective  change  as  applicable 
to  our  condition,  and  which,  therefore,  is  nothing  less  than  a 
misapplication  of  words  to  call  a  "  change  in  our  condition." 
If  there  were  such  a  change,  it  could  at  most  be  termed  a 
change  in  our  surroundings.  God,  of  course,  provides  for 
this  when  He  prepares  the  way  for  our  sins  being  assaulted. 
I  have  no  difficulty  in  saying  that  justification  is  indeed  God*8 
pronouncement  of  satisfaction  with  our  condition  as  acquired 
through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  Dr  Hill  continues :  "  Justifica- 
tion cannot  arise  out  of  the  works  of  the  law ; "  and  he  says. 
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''  this  point  is  the  foundation  of  the  Gospel ; "  and  he  adds, 
for  "  the  method  of  justifying  men  is  called '  the  righteous- 
ness of  Qod ' ;  and  again,  *  the  righteousness  which  is  by  the 
faith  of  Jesus  Christ/  as  opposed  to  *  one's  own  righteousness/ 
or  *  the  righteousness  which  is  by  the  law/  or  *  by  works/  " 
"  This  method  of  justifying  men  (not  formerly  revealed)  is 
ascribed/'  he  says,  "  to  the  free  grace  of  God :  it  is  justifica- 
tion through  the  redemption  that  is  in  (or  by)  Christ  Jesus." 
"  His  blood,"  he  says,  "  is  the  means  of  turning  away  wrath." 
''  The  purpose  for  which  God  chose  this  particular  manner  of 
displaying  His  grace  was  eh;  ivSel^cv  r^  hiKcuoavvr^  airrou 
Bi^  rifv  irapia-Lv  r&v  irpoyeyomrr&v  afiafyn^fioTayv  iv  t^  caw)(0 
Tov  Oeov " — ^that  is,  God's  purpose  was  "  to  show  and  to  de- 
clare His  righteousness  by  means  of  the  pretermission  of  sins 
that  had  formerly  been  contracted,  and  this  under  the  armis- 
tice or  long-suffering  of  (Jod."  Dr  Hill  says,  "the  forgive- 
ness during  this  truce  may  most  fitly  be  called  irapiai^^  be- 
cause it  transmitted  to  another  time  the  punishment  which 
their  sins  deserved ; "  and  he  supports  this  view  by  Acts  xvii. 
30,  where  God  is  said  to  have  "  winked  at  the  times  of  ignor- 
ance ;  but  now  commandeth  all  men  every  where  to  repent." 
Here  he  says  was  "  a  truce,  during  which  there  was  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  punishment  due  to  sin ;  and  therefore  the  fulness 
of  time  arrived  when  God  set  forth  His  Son  as  a  propitia- 
tion,— when  the  sins  which  God  appeared  to  pass  by  in  former 
times  were  not  forgiven  without  the  shedding  of  that  blood, 
which  was  of  infinitely  greater  value  than  the  blood  of  bulls 
and  of  goats."  Dr  Hill  adds :  "  If  the  method  of  justifying 
men  is  x^P''^  vo^jlov^  do  we  seem  to  render  the  law  idle  and 
useless,  and  do  we  encourage  men  to  transgress  it  ?  Far  from 
it,  he  gives  as  the  answer  of  the  Apostle :  By  the  punishment 
inflicted  in  this  propitiation  of  past  sins  that  had  seemed  to 
be  overlooked,  we,  through  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ, 
establish  the  law." 

I  confess  I  do  not  think  this  interpretation  of  Dr  Hill's  to 
be  sound,  or  at  all  consistent  with  the  tone  and  tenor  of  the 
Scriptures.  Let  me  follow  him  for  a  moment.  When  he 
says  that  ''justification  cannot  arise  out  of  the  works  (the 
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mere  works)  of  the  law,"  he  is  quite  right,— right  as  re- 
spected  the  religion  of  the  Jew,  and  also  as  respected  the 
religion  of  the  GentUe.  And  when  he  says  that ''  this  point 
is  the  foundation  of  the  Gospel,"  he  is  quite  right,  in  as  far 
as  the  Gospel  brought  in  more  clearly  the  method  of  justifi- 
cation, when  there  was  no  other  efficient  method  in  the  world. 
.For  as  regarded  the  Gentile  it  was  IBla  Sucaioawvf,  or  the 
righteousness  devised  by  a  man's  own  natural  intelligence; 
and  as  regarded  the  Jew,  it  was  a  St/caMovvrf  Siii  vo^wv,  or 
cf  ifyyiSv, — a  righteousness  through  the  agency  of  the  law,  or 
a  righteousness  arising  by  reason  of  the  works  prescribed  by 
the  law.  As  regards  the  heathen,  however,  it  was  obvious 
that,  whatever  were  the  prescribed  formulas  of  their  varied 
religions,  there  could  be  no  real  satisfaction  in  the  manifesta- 
tion of  these  before  God,  because  in  their  very  foundations 
they  were  steeped  in  error,  and  did  not  set  forth  the  truth. 
Aa  regards  the  Jew,  it  was  equally  obvious,  that  though  the 
formulas  of  their  religion  were  prescribed  by  God — and 
being  so,  were  intended  and  calculated  to  beget  the  con- 
dition of  mind  and  heart  which  God  required — ^yet  in  them- 
selves these  ceremonial  observances  of  the  law  were  of 
no  value,  if  the  required  condition  of  soul  happened  to  be 
wanting. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  obvious  analysis,  as  to  the 
works  of  the  law,  is  not  always  attended  to.  Had  it  been 
duly  attended  to  by  Dr  Hill,  I  do  not  think  that  he  would 
have  offered  the  exposition  given  to  us  of  Bom.  iii.  20-26. 
He  speaks  of  a  ''  truce  during  which  there  was  a  suspension 
of  the  punishment  due  to  sin."  I  do  not  believe  that  ever 
in  God's  economy  there  existed  such  a  trtbce.  God  looks  upon 
men  according  to  their  condition  under  the  revealments  which 
have  been  made  to  them,  and  He  holds  them  to  be  responsible 
accordingly.  If  men  have  never  received  the  Lord's  money, 
then  they  cannot  abuse  the  Lord's  money ;  if  men  have  never 
received  the  divine  law,  then  they  cannot  transgress  the 
divine  law.  They  may  be  steeped  in  corruption  and  perish 
in  their  corruption;  but  they  cannot  be  punished  for  dis- 
honouring that  which  never  reached  them. 
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I  would  lay  it  down  then  as  a  maxim,  which  is  supported 
at  once  by  Scripture  and  by  reason,  that  cuxording  to  the 
principles  we  have  acguiredy  so  it  wiU  he  ivith  vs.  This  is  but 
expressing  our  Saviour's  meaning  when  He  said,  "  according 
to  your  faith,  so  be  it  unto  you."  Faith  is  the  inlet  of  divine 
principles  into  the  soul.  Every  soul  is  made  of  elements 
which  give  forth  emotions  of  some  kind  or  another.  The 
natural  man  has  nothing  but  the  flesh  and  the  world,  and 
neither  of  these  can  give  true  life  to  the  soul;  and  conse- 
quently, if  we  have  nothing  of  a  higher  life,  we  cannot  have 
justification  before  Grod.  If,  therefore,  the  natural  man  has 
never  been  assaulted  in  respect  of  his  native  corruption,  and 
has  had  no  means  of  imbibing  the  principles  which  come  from 
God,  he  has  no  ground  whatever  on  which  to  base  the  inheri- 
tance which  Cometh  exclusively  of  the  Spirit.  But  if  he  has 
had  opportunity,  and  has  embraced  the  opportunity,  of  re- 
ceiving the  divine  word,  though  in  small  measure,  that  divine 
word  is  imperishable,  while  aU  else  pertaining  to  his  soul  is 
but  **  wood,  hay,  and  stubble,"  that  shall  be  consumed  in  the 
great  day  of  the  Lord. 

This  enables  us  to  obtain  a  somewhat  accurate  estimate  of 
the  condition  of  the  people  of  God,  and  especially  of  the 
diildren  of  Israel,  in  Old  Testament  times.  If  Abraham  and 
others  in  patriarchal  times  were  justified  (and  this,  of  course, 
could  only  be  according  to  the  things  of  God  received  by 
faith),  then  assuredly  we  can  see  that  a  large  number  among 
the  children  of  Israel,  to  whom  God  revealed  Himself  so  con- 
spicuously, received  the  rudiments  of  the  divine  life  into  their 
souls,  and  they  were  dealt  with  according  to  their  faith  and 
obedience.  The  economy  given  to  them  was  emphatically  ini- 
tiatory, and  as  a  church  the  Israelites  were  in  a  very  infantine 
state ;  but  that  infantine  state  was  a  basis  and  a  preparation 
for  the  more  matured  state  of  the  Gospel  dispensation.  And 
what  I  say  is  this,  that  as  there  are  ''  many  mansions  "  in  the 
great  house  of  God,  the  children  of  Israel,  who  received  God's 
word  and  learned  in  some  measure  the  lessons  which  God 
prescribed,  will  have  a  place — an  inferior  place  it  must  be, 
still  a  place — ^in  some  of  these  mansions,  as  peculiarly  adapted 
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for  them,  and  filling,  of  course,  an  important  sphere  in  the 
dispensation  yet  to  be  revealed. 

I  come  now  to  Dr  Hill's  interpretation.  He  says  that ''  the 
remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of 
God,"  has  respect  to  the  sins  of  those  who  lived  under  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  which  he  calls  "  a  truce  of  forbearance, 
during  which  the  punishments  due  to  the  sins  of  men  were 
suspended,  in  so  far  that  the  human  race  was  allowed  to  exist 
and  to  enjoy  the  bounties  of  Providence,  although  the  whole 
world  was  guilty  before  God."  "Forgiveness"  (he  says) 
" granted  during  this  truce  may  most  fitly  be  called  irapiav;'* 
I  do  not  think  that  the  irapeo'i^  rwv  irpoyeyovdrmv  afutpfrrifid- 
TO)!/  refers  to  any  exclusive  former  dispensation.  In  the  first 
place,  "  the  forbearance  of  God "  is  never  ceasing,  and  is  at 
this  moment  as  fully  exercised  as  at  any  former  period  of  the 
world's  history.  In  the  second  place,  the  valid  distinction 
betwixt  irapiaix;  and  aif>ia'i<:  seems  to  be  this,  that  the  former 
has  regard  to  God's  overlooking  or  disregarding  sin  where  He 
exercises  "  forbearance  "—a  fact  which  is  illustrated,  in  the 
case  of  every  man  even  now,  and  which  was  and  is  especially 
illustrated,  wliere  He  has  not  called  men  to  repentance,  or  where 
His  call  to  repentance  has  not  reached  them ;  while  the  latter 
is  the  removal  of  sins  from  the  soul,  as  being  "  the  redemption 
that  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  In  the  third  place,  there  is  not  a 
word  to  indicate  God's  positive  mode  of  dealing  with  "  past 
sins,"  farther  than  the  statement  of  Trdpeai^,  as  implying  that 
God  had  simply  kept  Himself  aloof  from  the  world,  and  did 
not  visit  men  for  their  sins.  And  this  is  made  the  more  ap- 
parent in  that,  had  there  been  no  visitation  at  all,  there  would 
have  been  no  declaration  or  display  of  His  righteousness ;  while 
the  fact  of  His  having  now  intimated  a  free  justification  through 
the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  whom  God  hath  set 
forth  as  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  His  blood,  declares  or 
manifests  "  at  this  present  time  "  His  righteotisness. 

The  passage  of  Scripture  on  which  so  very  much  comment 
has  been  expended,  is  simply  a  declaration  of  what  God  has 
naw  don^  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  compared  with 
the  past  times,  when  very  little  was  said  to  them  on  the  sub- 
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ject  The  reasoning,  therefore,  falls  to  the  ground,  which 
would  make  the  mere  objective  fact  of  Christ's  death  bear 
upon,  and  be  a  substitute  for,  parties  who  never  heard  of 
Christ.  That  Christ  was  preached  in  former  times  is  not  to  be 
questioned.  Not  only  Abraham  saw  Messiah's  day,  but  Noah 
preached  Christ  to  the  "  spirits  in  prison  "  in  his  time — that 
is,  to  the  people  who  were  under  captivity  to  Satan ;  and  when 
it  is  said  that  Noah  preached  to  them,  it  is  the  same  thing  as 
saying  that  Christ  by  Noah  preached  to  them ;  and  what  I 
say  is  this,  that  where  God  has  spoken  unto  men  with  a  view 
to  their  obedience,  there  must  the  foreshadows  of  Christ  be 
betokened,  as  the  first  intimations  of  a  dispensation  of  grace 
yet  to  be  developed. 

What,  then,  is  the  true  complexion  of  this  very  important 
passage  (Rom.  iii.  19-31)  ?  I  cordially  say  with  Dr  Hill,  that  it 
is  best  to  "  imderstand  every  word  in  its  natural  and  usual 
acceptation."  The  Apostle  first  lays  it  down,  that  the  law 
speaks  to  those  who  are  under  it,  who  have  had  it  revealed  to 
them,  and  who  therefore  have  properly  the  application  of  it 
to  them.  Why  ?  The  answer  is,  that  no  man  might  say  he 
was  judged  or  condemned  by  principles  which  he  never  knew ; 
and  knew  not  because  he  had  never  received  them.  The 
words  are  of  general  import ;  and  the  conclusion  is,  that  in 
the  matter  of  every  man's  condemnation,  it  will  be  made  to 
rest  on  the  fact  of  his  having  transgressed  a  law  given  to  him, 
and  therefore  a  law  to  which  he  is  amenable.  But  the  Jews 
prided  themselves  particularly  on  the  fact,  that  their  law 
provided  atonement  for  sin,  by  the  mere  deeds  of  sacrifice, 
which  it  prescribed.  Surely  they  might  well  say  in  that  case, 
though  they  had  been  transgressors,  they  at  least  would  not 
be  condemned,  seeing  these  sacrificial  vwrks  brought  atone- 
ment for  their  transgressions.  What  does  the  Apostle  reply 
to  this  not  unnatural  statement  on  the  part  of  men  believing 
as  they  did  ?  He  says :  '*  By  the  deeds  of  the  law  shall  no 
flesh  be  justified  in  the  sight  of  Grod."  And  why  ?  Because 
the  law,  in  its  moral  teaching,  set  forth  that  sin  is  in  the 
heart,  and  therefore  taught  men  the  knowledge  of  sin ;  while 
yet  it  provided  only  the  sacrifices  of  animals,  whose  blood  did 
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not  necessarily  touch  the  heart.  Notwithstanding,  the  Apostle 
goes  on  to  tell  them,  that  the  righteousness  of  Grod  is  set  forth 
by  the  law  in  these  very  circumstances — viz.,  that  Gk)d  is  angry 
against  sin,  and  will  punish  sin,  and  must  have  atonement 
for  sin.  For  what  is  the  lesson  taught  by  these  sacrifices, 
but  the  desire  of  Grod  that  His  people  should  mcrifice  sin  in 
the  heart ;  for  the  spiritual  teaching  indicated  by  these  was 
that  the  t^nie  "  sacrifices  of  God  were  a  broken  spirit,  and  that  a 
broken  and  contrite  heart  God  would  not  despise."  This  hatred 
of  Grod  against  sin  made  obvious  enough  the  desire  of  God 
in  behalf  of  righteousness ;  and  now  the  righteousness  of  Gkxl 
has  been  revealed  in  detail  by  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ. 
He  is  the  embodiment  of  the  divine  righteousness ;  and  **  His 
righteousness  is  unto  all  and  upon  all  them  that  believe  " — 
that  is,  who  have  their  hearts  open  to  receive  the  same  when 
preached  to  them.  This,  Paul  would  tell  them,  is  the^  sum 
and  substance  of  the  whole  matter ;  and  from  the  23d  verse 
he  rehearses  once  more  his  views  as  to  man's  justification. 
First  and  foremost,  "  all  have  sinned  and  come  short : "  there 
are  none  who  have  fulfilled  in  their  entirety  the  laws  of  God 
prescribed  to  them.  Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles  have  to  con- 
fess that  they  are  "all  under  sin," — sin,  by  the  omission  of 
required  duty;  and  sin,  by  the  transgression  of  positive  com- 
mandment. A  dear  case  of  condemnation  is  therefore  made 
out  against  all;  and  not  least  against  Israel,  to  whom  the 
oracles  of  God  have  been  expressly  committed,  and  who,  in- 
stead of  repenting  of  sin,  have  imagined  that  bare  deeds,  such 
as  the  mere  sacrifice  of  animals,  could  atone  for  their  guilt. 
It  is  needful  for  them,  therefore,  to  know  that  the  ceremonial 
oificiation,  which  constitutes  "  the  deeds  of  the  law,"  cannot 
as  such  help  them  before  God. 

The  simple  question  then  comes  to  be,  How  are  we  justi- 
fied? How  come  we  to  have  acceptance  with  God?  How 
come  we  to  be  freed  from  the  sins  which  make  us  hateful  to 
God?  And  how  come  we  to  the  attainment  of  that  right- 
eousness which  makes  us  pleasing  to  God  ?  If  the  Mosaic 
ritual  and  the  teaching  of  the  law  were  inadequate  to  take 
away  sin,  in  that  the  law  was  weak  to  subdue  the  power  of 
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carnal  propensity,  in  what  possible  way  can  we  be  declared 
as  righteous  ?  Paul  replies :  we  are  *'  justified  freely  by  His 
grace,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  He 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  real  redemption 
in  the  sacrifice  of  slain  beasts — ^for,  in  the  first  place,  they  had 
sin  only  symbolically  communicated  to  them ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  when  they  were  slain  there  was  no  revival  of 
any  of  them  with  fresh  life.  But  there  was  real  redemption 
in  Christ  Jesus,  because  He  did  truly  take  upon  Him  what 
is  ours,  in  that  He  was  ''made  flesh,"  and  thereby  "made 
sin";  and  in  the  fact  that  having  ''condemned  sin  in  the 
flesh,"  and  having  "  abolished  the  enmity  in  His  flesh,"  He 
brought  in  righteousness  unto  life.  Here  was  an  exemplifi- 
cation then  of  redemption,  in  that  Christ  having  died  for 
sin,  He  rose  triumphant  under  the  power  of  spiritual  life. 
This  fact,  then,  being  observed  as  unique  in  itself,  as  con- 
trasted with  all  other  sacrifices  that  had  ever  been  made 
since  the  world  began,  the  simple  question  is.  How  are  we  to 
acquire  a  participaium  in  a  similar  redemption  t  In  what 
way  can  we  have  a  share  in  this  very  redemption  ?  I  can 
tell  you,  says  the  Apostle :  "  God  hath  set  Christ  Jesus  forth 
as  one  who  makes  propitiation  through  faith  in  His  blood." 
Mark  that !  As  one  who  makes  propitiation  I  As  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ  was  "  the  savour  of  a  sweet  odour  to  God,"  not 
because  His  suflering  in  itself  was  of  any  value,  but  because 
through  suffering  He  abolished  "the  enmity  in  His  flesh"; 
so  God  hath  appointed  Christ  to  be  a  propitiator  in  our  be- 
half, throiugh  the  exercise  of  faith  in  His  blood, — ^it  being 
understood  that  faith  in  His  blood  brings  to  us  the  cleansing 
power,  whereby  we  are  freed  from  the  dominion  of  sin ;  and 
the  edifying  power,  whereby  we  are  built  up  in  righteousness. 
And  herein  is  a  token  of  the  righteousness  of  God,  on  the 
ground  that  He  had  overlooked  past  miscarriages  hy  the  exercise 
of  His  forbearaTtce, — I  say  it  is  a  token  or  manifestation  of 
the  righteousness  of  God  at  the  present  time,  in  order  to  His 
being  Himself  righteous,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  be- 
lieveth  in  Jesus. 

You  vdll  perceive  here  that  I  have  submitted  to  you  a 
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somewhat  new  interpretation  of  this  important  passage, 
particularly  as  regards  BUl  rrjv  nrdpeaip  r&v  irpoyeyovSrow  a/t- 
ofyrrffLdrcDv.  What  can  be  more  natural  than  the  inference 
that  God  was  not  strict  and  severe  in  the  punishment  of  sin, 
if  He  overlooked  past  transgressions  ?  What  assurance  would 
be  so  readily  entertained  as  this,  that  the  righteousness  of  God 
was  not  particularly  affected  by  the  sins  of  man,  wJien  there 
had  been  no  visitation  on  His  part  for  sins  ;  but  that  the  world 
had  been  permitted  to  see  them  passed  over  by  God  without 
any  remonstrance?  Paul  therefore  intimated  that  such  a 
conclusion  would  be  most  erroneous;  and  especially  so,  if 
they  were  to  entertain  the  idea  that  the  mere  slaughter  of 
beasts  in  sacrifice  could  be  thought  to  take  away  sin,  or  to 
satisfy  God  on  account  of  transgressions  committed.  That 
was  not  the  display  of  the  righteousness  of  God,  as  borne 
witness  to  by  the  law  and  the  prophets ;  for  the  mere  deeds 
of  the  law  could  as  such  and  of  themselves  make  no  one 
righteous.  Where  is  the  righteousness  of  God  then  to  be 
seen  ?  and  how  are  men  to  become  partakers  of  it  ?  Paul 
answers:  The  righteousness  of  Grod  is  to  be  seen  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  redemption  from  sin  is  to  be  seen  in  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  God  hath  set  forth  Jesus  Christ  to  be  a  propitiator,  as 
appointed  to  give  forth  His  righteousness,  which  is  the  very 
life-blood  of  His  being,  as  the  one  only  means  whereby  sin 
shall  be  discarded  and  righteousness  acquired,  when  men 
are  brought  to  the  exercise  of  faith.  In  this  light  the  whole 
passage  is  at  once  simple,  easy,  and  natural,  and  in  perfect 
conformity  with  the  whole  argumentation  of  the  Epistle. 

I  have  to  apologise  for  thus  taking  up  your  time  at  such 
extreme  length ;  but  the  subject,  I  have  thought^  demanded 
that  it  should  be  thoroughly  discussed,  the  more  especially  as 
the  teaching  on  these  all-important  points  has  become  so  loose 
throughout  the  churches,  and  illogical,  and,  as  I  think,  un- 
scriptural,  that  it  will  require  no  ordinary  demonstration  of 
the  truth  of  what  I  say  to  eradicate  the  antinomian  principles, 
which  have  got  so  strong  a  hold  of  many  minds,  through  the 
acceptance  of  the  dogma  of  substitution.    . 

S.  Mr  Freshfield,  I  had  resolved  to  interrupt  your  discourse 
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as  little  as  possible,  for  two  reasons:  first,  that  the  flow  of 
your  thoughts  as  you  traversed  the  parts  of  this  great  theme, 
might  not  be  turned  aside  into  collateral  questions;  and 
second,  that  I  found,  were  I  to  do  so,  I  should  only  lengthen 
out  our  meeting  without  materially  benefiting  the  argument, 
which  seeks  to  expiscate  the  truth  of  this  great  question. 
But  what  am  I  to  say  about  the  treatises  of  Crawford,  Candlish, 
Dale,  and  of  several  others  who  have  written  fully  on  the 
Atonement?  It  is  impossible  I  can  noW  introduce  these 
authors. 

F,  If  you  will  excuse  me  saying  so,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  necessity.  So  far  as  the  ground  which  I  have  gone  over, 
in  reviewing  the  details  offered  by  Dr  Hill,  is  touched  upon, 
these  parties  do  not  add  any  material  ideas  to  those  of  that 
author.  I  have  carefully  studied  the  works  to  which  you 
refer ;  and  should  you  wish,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  answer  any 
argumentation  from  these  sources,  which  you  may  think  gives 
additional  strength  to  the  idea  of  substitution.^ 

S.  I  shall  think  over  the  matter  before  our  next  meeting, 
and  if  I  happen  to  see  anything  very  material  beyond  what 
has  already  been  gone  over,  I  shall  endeavour  to  introduce  it. 
I  feel  that  we  ought  to  be  coming  to  a  close  of  these  discus* 
sions.  Only,  there  are  some  real  difficulties  in  my  mind,  as 
touching  the  scheme  of  redemption,  which  you  have  so 
laboriously  set  forth,  on  which  I  must  have  satisfaction  before 
we  finally  separate. 

F.  By  all  means.  Only,  if  yon  would  kindly  let  me  know 
to  what  your  difficulties  specially  refer,  I  might  be  better 
prepared  to  meet  them. 

S.  They  are  of  a  psychological  nature;  and  when  I  say 
this,  I  need  not  here  go  more  fully  into  detail. 
.    F.  Very  good.    Give  me  notice  of  your  intentions. 

^  The  author  has  in  manuscript  lengthy  and  minute  reTiews  of  Dale,  of 
Crawford,  and  of  Candlish,  which  were  written  soon  after  their  treatises  on 
the  Atonement  appeared.  See  Appendix,  Note  B,  for  a  notice  of  tiie  work  of 
Pr  Crawford  on  tiie  Atonement.  Also  Note  C  for  a  notice  of  Dr  Candlish's 
Fatherhood. 
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S.  The  fulness  of  your  criticism  on  Dr  Hill  has  precluded 
me  from  offering  quotations  from  other  authors,  or,  I  should 
rather  say,  from  pointmg  to  their  argumentation,  in  support 
of  the  doctrine  of  substitution ;  and  hence  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  test  of  moment  has  been  by  me  omitted  really 
bearing  on  the  subject.  I  should  have  been  glad  if  we  could 
have  to-day  terminated  our  discussion,  if  indeed  it  can  be 
called  discussion,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  The  truth  is,  I 
have  been  a  listener  more  than  a  reasoner  with  you.  And  I 
will  do  you  this  justice  to  say,  that  if  the  sin  of  man  is 
primarily  in  the  flesh,  and  if  the  flesh  contributes  its  sin 
to  the  soul,  and  if  the  soul  has  no  power  to  resist  the  sin  of 
the  flesh,  you  have  at  least  a  logical  foundation,  if  not  a  logical 
system.  If  the  Lord  Jesus  was  unlike  ordinary  man,  in  that 
He  was,  as  to  His  soul,  clothed  with  the  garment  of  the 
divine  nature;  and  if  the  divine  nature  created  a  stimulus 
on  His  soul  to  protect  it  against  the  assaults  of  the  flesh,  so 
that,  while  having  the  sins  of  the  flesh.  He  was  altogether 
sinless  as  to  His  soul, — ^there  is  here  too,  at  least,  a  plausible 
scheme,  which  may  be  found  in  harmony  with  the  Word  of 
God.  If  we  can  say  of  Christ,  as  He  appeared  on  the  earth, 
that  He  represented  man  in  this  way — ^man  as  subjected  to 
all  the  temptations  which  beset  ordinary  man — and  yet  that 
He  yielded  to  none  that  would  savour  of  sin — ^nay,  that  He 
modified  those  which  had  their  source  in  the  flesh,  and  thereby 
became  freed  from  them,  in  that  they  were  thus  sacrificed  or 
slain  in  the  body  of  the  flesh,  and  consequently  that  the  influ- 
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ences  of  the  world  as  leading  to  sin,  and  the  attempts  of  the 
devil  as  hounding  on  to  sin,  were  as  if  they  were  not, — ^then  I 
admit  we  have  the  patent  fact  of  Christ  '*  putting  away  sin." 

I  observe  all  that  you  say  about  suffering  as  the  inevitable 
attendarU  of  this  purging  process,  and  that  for  itself,  as  bearing 
the  complexion  of  punishment  from  God,  it  is  worth  nothing, 
in  as  far  as  Christ  deserved  no  punishment — for  you  hold 
that  there  could  not  be  such  a  thing  from  God  as  the  punish- 
ment of  the  innocent ;  and  if  it  were  insisted  on,  the  difficulty 
would  be  that  we  could  not  comprehend  in  what  way  punish- 
ment, as  such,  inflicted  on  the  absolutely  innocent,  could  be 
regarded  as  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  punishment  which 
is  always  thought  to  be  due  only  to  the  real  offender.  At  the 
same  time,  so  thoroughly  has  this  view  of  the  crucifixion  been 
ingrained  into  us,  as  the  substitutionary  ground  of  our  deliver- 
ance, that  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  eradicate  it.  Our 
teaching  has  been  very  much  that  we  should  look  forth  to 
that  objective  suffering  as  that  which  alone  constituted  a 
satisfaction  for  sin.  I  have  paid  attention  to  what  you  have 
said  on  this  matter — that  this  fearful  death  on  the  cross  was 
not  the  express  desire  of  the  Father,  even  as  it  was  antagon- 
istic to  the  wishes  of  Christ  Himself,  but  that  it  was  the  alter- 
native of  Satan,  as  the  source  and  abettor  of  evil,  in  order  to 
accomplish  one  of  two  things, — either  that  Christ  should  Him- 
self resUe  from  such  a  cruelty,  in  which  case  He  would  have 
been  found  to  have  given  way  to  the  cry  of  the  flesh  for  reUef, 
and  therefore,  as  a  consequence,  Satan  would  have  achieved 
a  victory  over  Christ;  or  that  Christ,  on  the  other  hand, 
should,  from  a  feeling  of  deep  disappointment  and  revenge, 
be  literally  put  to  all  the  agony  which  such  a  death  inferred. 
You  have  told  me  that  the  Father,  in  these  circumstances, 
could  not,  and  would  not,  interfere  to  prevent  the  powers  of 
evil  from  doing  their  uttermost,  because  the  contest,  as  betwixt 
the  devil  and  Christ,  was  one  of  freedom,  and  that  it  behoved 
Christ,  who  had  never  brought  the  divine  nature  to  interpose 
for  Himself,  as  He  had  in  behalf  of  others,  to  submit  to  all  the 
indignities  and  cruelties  wliich  were,  at  the  close  of  His  career, 
inflicted  upon  Him.    The  flesh,  you  tell  me,  as  being  ''  our 
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sinful  flesh  "  which  He  had  taken,  had  to  undergo  the  penalty 
denounced  thereupon  from  the  beginning,  in  that  it  was  essen- 
tially mortal  flesh ;  but,  upon  your  own  principles,  might  He 
not  have  escaped  this  mortality,  when  He  had  taken  away  all 
sin  therefrom,  by  the  sacrificial  life  which  He  accomplished  ? 
F,  Allow  me  here  to  say  He  might  For  my  part,  I  do  not 
see  that,  essentially  for  Himself,  seeing  He  had  "  finished  the 
work  given  Him  to  do,"  He  might  not  have  winged  His  way 
to  the  mansions  of  the  skies,  and  thus  have  been  freed  for 
ever  from  the  sins  of  the  flesh,  as  well  as  from  the  sins  of  the 
world  and  the  assaults  of  Satan.  But  there  was  in  Christ's 
case,  as  the  representative  man,  a  necessity  for  His  fulfilling 
all  righteousness,  without  the  interposition  of  any  special 
exemption  in  His  behalf ;  and  that  righteousness  demanded 
that  in  His  case  the  death  of  the  body,  through  which  came 
the  element  of  sin  to  the  soul  of  man,  should  be  of  the  most 
absolute  sort,  and  that  He  therefore  should  not  be  exempted 
from  the  common  denouncement  against  all  mankind,  who 
had  acquired  the  flesh  of  sinful  Adam. 

And  if  you  will  allow  me  to  mention  it,  the  fact  of  Christ's 
dying  in  respect  of  His  body,  and  consenting  to  die  after  so 
agonising  a  fashion,  seems  to  me  to  supply  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  a  statement  lately  made  to  me  by  one  to  whom  I 
spoke  of  Christ  as  an  example.  He  replied,  "  It  was  easy  for 
Christ  to  lead  a  pure  and  perfect  life,  or  to  submit  to  any 
pains  and  penalties,  if  He  was  God."  My  rejoinder  was,  "  It 
is  a  terrible  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  was  other  than  the 
soul  of  the  manhood  that  was  self-sacrificing  in  all  this  terrible 
ordeal."  That  the  soul  of  Christ  was  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  not  to  be  questioned  by  any  one  who  receives  the 
Scriptures ;  but  still,  that  His  soul  had  then  to  fight  its  way 
against  sin,  even  as  our  souls  have,  is,  I  think,  equally  well 
founded.  His  courage,  in  teaching  what  was  opposed  to  the 
religious  belief  of  the  Jews,  was  the  courage  of  the  human 
soul.  His  insistence  on  humility,  purity,  meekness,  forgive* 
ness  of  injuries,  self-denial,  love,  even  in  behalf  of  enemies, 
which  roused  against  Him  the  spirit  of  pride,  malice,  selfish- 
ness, and  all  that  was  evil  in  human  nature,  was  the  deter- 
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mination  of  the  human  souL  The  laying  down  of  His  life  in 
self-sacrifice  was  the  loyal  fortitude  of  the  human  soul,  in 
prosecuting  the  principle  that  the  flesh  should  have  no  rule, 
but  that  the  Divine  authority  should  have  supreme  sway 
therein.  Since  it  was  incumbent  on  Him  to  face  the  tribunals 
of  His  country,  and  submit  to  its  allotments,  the  human  soul, 
as  the  immediate  moving  spring  of  the  human  body,  set  itself 
steadfastly  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  knowing  all  that  was  to 
befall  Him  there ;  and  He  went  with  unwilling  step,  yet  with 
resolute,  self-sacrificing  aim.  He  did  not  attempt  to  evade 
His  enemies.  When  He  came  to  Gethsemane,  how  easily  He 
might  have  turned  His  steps  in  another  direction,  and  the 
armed  band  would  have  sought  Him  in  vain.  In  all  this 
there  was  no  stoical  indifference,  no  want  of  sensibility,  no 
suspension  of  natural  feelings,  as  if  the  self-sacrifice  did  not 
cost  Him  so  much  as  it  would  have  cost  another.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  told  His  "  soul  was  exceeding  sorrowful  even 
unto  death."  He  bids  the  disciples  watch  with  Him :  He  felt 
their  presence  a  support,  and  He  evidently  needed  their 
sympathy.  Though  leaving  them  in  order  to  pray  alone,  He 
would  not  be  left  wholly  alone.  How  completely  human  was 
the  whole  transaction !  It  reveals  a  real  conflict — a  conflict 
in  which  the  human  will  bows  in  meek  submission  to  a  des- 
tiny that  did  not  seem  absolutely  essential  to  the  fulfilment 
of  His  purpose,  because  the  Divine  fiaX  could  not  be  made 
to  interpose  between  Satan  and  Satan's  freedom  to  do  the 
uttermost  he  chose  against  Him.  In  all  this,  I  say,  we  see  a 
real  human  heart  suffering— a  real  human  soul  wrung  with 
agony,  under  the  submission  to  this  self-surrender,  which  did 
not  seem  to  be  so  much  positively,  or  at  all,  required  by  God, 
as  to  be  the  direct,  and  overt,  and  deliberate  permission  of  the 
devil  to  do  his  utmost,  and  his  worst,  on  Christ 

Here  then  is  an  exemplification  of  a  resolute  mastery  of  self, 
under  an  infliction  which  tried  our  Lord  far  beyond  any  self- 
sacrifices  which  He  had  previously  endured,  great  as  these 
had  been.  And  this,  when  rightly  viewed,  is  no  doubt  the 
most  astonishing  part  of  Christ's  conquest  of  the  whole  man- 
hood as  touching  the  lower  self,  in  as  far  as  the  higher  self — 
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that  is,  the  soul,  so  far  as  instructed  by  the  divine  nature  within 
— ^gave  no  sign  as  to  the  necessity  of  this  tragical  encounter 
under  suffering.  All  that  Christ  could  obtain  in  answer 
to  His  prayer,  was  a  declinature  on  the  part  of  the  Father 
to  interpose, — that  while  x  no  such  mandate  as  crucifixion 
on  the  tree  came  from  the  Father,  neither  should  such  inter- 
vention, as  implied  exemption  from  crucifixion,  come  from  the 
Father.  In  these  circumstances,  hard  and  terrible  as  the  case 
seemed  (and  all  the  harder  that  it  did  not  appear  an  intrinsic 
necessity),  Christ  resigned  Himself  to  the  terrible  fate  prepared 
for  Him  by  the  wicked  one. 

Nor  can  I  conclude  this  notice  of  the  human  features 
which  show  themselves  in  this  sacrifice,  without  observing, 
as  I  have  already  hinted,  how  absolutely  Christ  refrained 
from  employing  the  miraculous  powers  which  He  possessed, 
in  His  own  behalf.  This  power  was  never  used  to  relieve 
His  own  wants  or  sufferings.  Though  He  possessed  mirac- 
ulous powers.  His  life,  from  first  to  last,  was  a  real  human 
life.  Like  one  who  possessed  boundless  wealth,  and  regards  it 
as  held  in  trust  for  others.  He  would  not  spend  one  penny  of 
it  on  Himself ;  He  lavished  it  on  others,  and  Himself  led  a  life 
of  poverty  and  of  self-deniaL  It  was  the  possession  of  this 
power  which  gave  Him  the  opportunity  of  exercising  that 
wondrous  patience  and  self-restraint  which  make  Him  so 
eminent  as  an  exampla  So  far  from  interfering  with  the 
reality  of  His  human  life,  His  miraculous  power  only  intensified 
His  self-denial,  in  His  submission  to  suffering ;  but  it  enabled 
Him  to  be  a  perfect  pattern  in  this  respect  to  the  world,  by 
making  His  own  life  an  echo  of  His  teaching.  Having  super- 
human powers.  He  was  yet  subject  in  His  own  person  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  hungering,  thirsting,  toiling,  separating  from 
friends,  contending  with  foes,  wearying,  grieving,  suffering, 
weeping,  dying,  even  as  others.  Depriving  Himself  of  every- 
thing which  could  interfere  with  the  reality  of  His  human 
experience.  He  placed  Himself  on  a  level  with  the  weakest  of 
His  brethren,  in  order  that  He  might  set  before  them  a  true 
human  example. 

The  taunt  of  His  enemies  was :  "  He  saved  others.  He  could 
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not  save  Himself."  They  would  have  believed  Him  had  He 
come  down  from  the  cross.  We  believe  in  Him  because  He 
did  not  come  down  from  the  cross,  but  became  a  willing  sacri- 
fice even  to  death.  Had  Christ  saved  Himself,  the  plea  for  the 
salvation  of  others  would  have  been  terribly  marred.  It  may 
have  been  a  kind  of  delicious  satisfaction  for  Satan  to  see 
the  agony  which  he  was  the  cause  of  inflicting  upon  our  Lord ; 
but  had  Christ  fled  from  this  horrid  vengeance  upon  the  part 
of  Satan,  then  would  Satan  have  found  a  still  deeper,  truer, 
intenser  satisfaction,  in  the  fact  that,  after  all,  he  would  not 
have  felt  himself  absolutely  discomfited,  if  Christ  had  resiled 
from  the  death  which  he  had  appointed  for  Him.  It  is  not 
of  course  to  be  questioned,  that  in  all  that  endurance  to 
which  Christ  submitted^  He  was  under  the  direction  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  but  this  does  not  make  His  case  any  the  less  a 
real  example  to  us,  in  that  we  too  have  the  privilege  and  the 
benefit  of  the  same  Spirit,  as  the  merciful  bequeathment  of 
God  given  unto  us  through  Him.  And  could  we  be  brought 
thus  to  appropriate  that  example  to  ourselves,  we  also  should 
have  the  application  of  the  gracious  remedy  provided  through 
Him  for  the  diseases  of  the  world,  without  which  the  world 
will  never  be  regenerated.  But  I  beg  pardon  for  this  interrup- 
tion, which  I  fear  must  be  regarded  as  a  digression. 

8.  Strictly  speaking,  I  regard  it  not  as  a  digression;  for 
yours  is  one  of  the  schemes  which  have  been  propounded,  and 
to  which  we  are  to  look,  in  order  to  account  for  the  process 
of  our  salvation.  But  I  did  not  expect  you  to  epitomise  your 
subject  at  a  tangent  in  this  way.  Only,  your  statement 
should  go  for  so  much,  as  to  the  great  value  of  Christ's 
example — a  subject  which  has  been  thought  to  apply  more 
to  our  sanctification  than  to  our  justification.  I  know  well 
that  you  do  not  separate  these  so  markedly  as  many  have 
been  accustomed  to  do,  in  that  we  connect  justification  with 
pardon,  and  that  pardon  is  the  free  gift  of  God,  irrespective 
of  our  subjective  states,  granted  exclusively  through  the  merits 
of  Jesus  Christ,  as  He  set  these  forth  for  His  own,  when  upon 
the  earth ;  and  hence  that  sanctification  comes  to  be  made  ours 
as  the  result  of  this  divine  free  electing  boon  on  the  part  of  God. 
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F.  I  have  already  intimated  that  if  pardon  is  granted  to 
individuals  by  the  death  on  Calvary,  then  it  must  be  done  by 
anticipation;  and  if  so,  it  must  constitute  that  individual's 
justification;  and  if  so,  what  becomes  of  the  doctrine  of 
justification  hj  faith  t "  To  me,  if  the  expression  "justification 
by  faith"  has  any  meaning,  it  is  the  acceptance  by  God  of  him 
who  once  was  a  sinner,  upon  his  renouncement  of  sin,  and 
his  receiving  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  as  the  controlling 
and  impelling  power  of  his  will.  This  very  condition  involves 
pardon,  and  to  my  mind  no  other  does ;  and  it  involves  sano- 
tification,  because  it  is  the  impartation  of  the  very  materials 
out  of  which  sanctification  is  effected.  And  further,  I  say  this 
condition,  which  I  call  a  state  of  salvation,  implies  the  absolute 
inseparableness  of  justification  and  sanctification.  As  you  put 
it,  assuredly  justification  is  placed  long  anterior  to  sanctification. 
Here,  I  am  persuaded,  there  is  a  screw  loose,  as  regards  the 
modus  of  justification.  Can  anything  be  more  obvious  than 
the  words,  that  Christ  "  rose  for  our  justification  "  ?  If  then 
He  rose  to  effect  our  justificcUion,  does  it  not  follow  that  His 
death,  as  such,  did  not  accomplish  it  ?  There  is  incongruity 
and  inconsistency  in  every  way,  by  ascribing  pardon  as 
granted  to  persons  before  they  were  bom,  and  before  they 
had  the  means  of  exercising  any  faith. 

S,  But  might  not  the  faith  be  anticipated  and  grounded  on, 
as  well  as  the  pardon  ?  God  in  choosing  men  to  salvation, 
chose  them  that  they  might  believe.  Faith  is  only  the  effect 
of  God's  election  to  salvation. 

F.  Then  see  where  you  are.  If  we  say  that  God's  election 
is  tantamount  to  the  bestowment  of  pardon,  you  make  faith 
subsequent  to  justification,  and  so  reverse  the  whole  grada- 
tion of  the  process  of  salvation.  It  is  utter  folly  to  base 
salvation  in  this  way.  Of  course  God  doth  foresee,  and  pre- 
arrange from  the  beginning,  the  whole  course  of  procedure,  as 
touching  the  question  of  salvation ;  and  if  this  were  not  the 
case.  He  would  not  be  God — ^for  it  is  incumbent  on  Him,  as  a 
perfect  Being,  that  nothing  should  be  done  in  the  dark,  or  fore- 
determined  in  the  dark.  Foreknowledge  must  of  necessity 
belong  to  God,  and  foreknowledge  and  foreordination  must 
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go  hand  in  hand  in  perfect  harmony,  as  each  stage  connects 
itself  with  something  that  is  to  follow ;  and  this  also  is  clear 
enough,  that  the  foreknowledge  and  foreordination  of  God,  ere 
the  world  was,  could  not  be  diflferent  from  what  turns  out  in 
the  practical  evolutions  of  the  world,  otherwise  the  foreknow- 
ledge and  foreordination  of  God  would  not  only  be  nothing 
worth,  but  positively  false! 

We  are  therefore,  in  some  measure,  able  to  take  a  grasp  of 
what  was  foreseen  and  foreordained  by  God,  as  compared  with 
what  we  see  actually  occurring  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Further,  we  are  able  to  take  some  grasp  of  this  subject  by  what 
we  realise  as  the  connecting  links  of  science — that  is,  the  Unks 
which  connect  cause  and  effect  in  the  world ;  because,  when 
we  have  fairly  established  the  case  of  cavM,  we  are  certain 
that  in  the  concatenation  of  ordination  it  must  have  been 
placed  before  that  of  effect.  These  are  principles  about  which 
there  can  properly  be  no  dispute.  *  But  again,  we  are  able  to 
go  a  stage  higher  when  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the 
operations  of  our  own  rational  minds,  and  see  how  foreknow- 
ledge and  foreordination  are  themselves  connected,  as  the 
laws  of  rational  states  of  mind.  They  are  reduced  to  the  two 
states  of  knowledge  and  wilL  Knowledge  is  but  another 
name  for  intelligence,  and  there  is  no  intelligence  but  has 
conneoted  vdth  it  the  power  of  willing  some  part  of  its  intel- 
ligence into  what  may  be  called  objectivity.  I  have  nothing 
to  do  here  with  the  origin  of  will,  but  simply  with  the  fact 
of  wilL  AU  I  say  as  to  the  origin  of  will  among  ourselves  is, 
that  it  proceeds  from  the  presence  of  motives,  just  as  motives 
have  their  rise  from  the  presence  of  ideas  which  affect  the 
me;'^  and  hence  ideas  in  this  way  impel  to  a  phenomenon 
as  the  natural  result  of  their  conjunction  or  combination  with 
tlie  i^o.  Fundamentally,  therefore,  will  rises  out  of  intelli- 
gence ;  but  there  is  no  question  that  the  exercise  of  will,  on 
the  other  hand,  gives  rise  to  additional  intelligence,  in  as 
far  as  it  brings  intellect  thereafter  to  contemplate  the  thing 

^  This  fact  Yam  not  been  obserred,  bo  far  m  I  know,  by  any  philosopher  in 
his  analysis  of  mind ;  yet  it  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  gainsaid.  See  '  Pro- 
found Problems,'  p.  619. 
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willed,  and  along  therewith  the  surroundings  and  the  neces- 
sities of  its  condition. 

I  will  best  exemplify  this  by  an  illustration.  Take  any 
actual  case  of  the  exercise  of  will,  no  matter  what,  and  you 
will  find  that,  while,  in  the  first  place,  it  could  not  have  been 
exercised  without  an  existing  intelligence,  there  hangs  around 
it  a  new  sphere  of  intelligence,  out  of  which  new  sphere  of 
intelligence  there  arises  fresh  volition.  For  instance,  a  mother 
sends  her  little  daughter  an  errand  to  the  nearest  town  to 
purchase  some  necessary  article  for  the  household ;  but  she 
perceives  that  darkness  will  come  on  before  it  is  possible  for 
the  child  to  return.  This  foresight,  as  applicable  to  the  child, 
induces  her  to  resolve  to  send  her  eldest  brother  to  meet  her, 
that  no  danger  may  overtake  her  in  the  darkness  on  returning 
home.  Here  we  have  vnll  first  rising  out  of  the  intelligence  of 
needs  in  the  sending  the  child  to  the  town ;  and  now  we  have 
intelligence  arising  out  of  this  will  in  the  forethought  of  the 
darkness  overtaking  the  child ;  and  again,  we  have  will  aris- 
ing out  of  this  further  intelligence  in  the  determination  to 
send  the  brother  to  meet  his  sister.  This  simple  illustration 
explains  the  whole  category  of  foreknowledge  and  of  fore- 
ordination  ;  and  so  far  as  I  can  see,  it  is  perfectly  applicable 
to  our  apprehension  of  the  whole  process  of  divine  foreknow- 
ledge and  foreordination  as  revealed  in  Scripture.^ 

Let  me  give  my  view  of  what  I  say ;  and  if  what  I  say 
hangs  together  in  natural  and  rational  consistency,  and  is  at 
the  same  time  in  perfect  harmony  with  Scripture  statement, 
ought  it  not  to  be  weighed  with  attention  and  respect  ?  I 
begin  with  an  exercise  of  the  will :  e,g.,  God  f  oredetermined  to 
create  man.  No  one  will  dispute  that  this  resolve  arose  out 
of  an  antecedent  intelhgence.  I  am  obliged  to  say  antecedent, 
because,  ex  rerum  naturd,  there  must  be  an  existing  knowledge 
in  respect  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  thing  resolved 
on  is  introduced.  But  this  is  not  all ;  a  fresh  intelligence  comes 
at  once  into  operation  on  the  back  of  this  resolve — that  is, 

^  This  embraces  the  anthropological  idea  of  God.  But  are  we  not  abeolutely 
reduced  to  this  conclusion  by  the  assurance  of  the  divine  personality ;  and 
does  not  the  Word  of  God  throughout  encourage  this  conclusion  f  See  the 
question  of  divine  personality  handled  in  Discussion  VIIL 
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upon  a  view  of  the  object  brought  forth.  Gpd  no  sooner 
introduces  man  in  the  midst  of  all  his  associations  than  He 
sees,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  foresees  that  man,  with  all  his 
prerogatives,  would  falL  This  foreknowledge  again  brings  on 
another  act  of  will — viz.,  the  foreordination  of  a  second  Adam, 
exactly  to  meet  the  evil  brought  on  by  the  first  Adam,  and 
to  undo  the  same,  and  to  bring  in  and  establish  a  perfect 
righteousness.  Moreover  this  foreordination,  like  the  former, 
introduces  another  fresh  intelligence — that  is,  God  foresees 
how  it  will  be  with  the  second  Adam,  just  as  He  foresaw  how 
it  would  be  with  the  first  Adam.  As  the  foreknowledge  of 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  first  Adcim  brought  up  the  foreordi- 
nation of  the  second  Adam,  so  the  foreknowledge  of  success 
on  the  part  of  the  second  Adam  introduced  another  resolve  or 
foreordination — viz.,  the  preaching  of  Christ — that  is,  the 
revelation  of  a  scheme  of  mercy  to  men.  That  scheme  of 
mercy  involved  two  considerations :  first,  that  as  God  is  no 
respecter  of  persons,  He  should  **  call  upon  ail  men  every- 
where to  repent ; "  and  accordingly,  this  general  call  was  fore- 
ordained. Now,  as  before,  this  foreordination  brought  in  a 
fresh  sphere  of  intelligence  or  foreknowledge,  and  God  fore* 
saw  who  would  answer  and  who  would  not  answer  this  gmeral 
calL  As  before,  therefore,  this  foreknowledge  of  some  being 
successfully  assaulted,  and  of  some  remaining  hardened  and 
impenitent  under  this  general  call,  gave  rise  to  a  fresh  fore- 
ordination— viz.,  a  special  coil — i,e.,  the  election  of  God  as 
alighting  on  those  who  were  thus  brought  to  a  sense  of  their 
sin.  In  other  words,  we  have  a  choosing  of  these  tluxt  they 
might  become  believers. 

Here,  then,  I  am  able,  in  perfect  accordance  with  Scripture 
statement,  to  set  before  you  the  precise  point  in  the  categoiy 
of  divine  thought  at  which  election  comes  in ;  and  if  election 
of  the  penitents  who  have  responded  to  the  general  call,  I  am 
constrained  also  to  say,  reprobation  of  the  impenitent.  For  if 
God  chose  those  whom  He  had,  by  His  own  interposition, 
brought  to  a  sense  of  sin,  and  sorrow  for  it,  that  they  might 
exercise  faith  and  be  filled  with  righteousness,  upon  the  self- 
same principle  it  behoved  Him  to  reject  those  who  refused  to 
be  operated  upon  by  the  grace  that  called  them  to  repentance, 
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in  as  far  as  it  was  impossible  for  such  to  be  brought  to  the 
exercise  of  faith ;  and  consequently,  such  hardened  and  im- 
penitent ones,  after  the  call  of  God  had  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  them,  were  consigned  to  the  reprobation  which  they 
merited.  In  this  way,  then,  we  have  a  clear  and  consistent 
category  as  regards  the  doctrine  of  predestination — a  category 
which  indicates  that  certain  men  were  chosen  to  be  given  to 
Christ  to  be  redeemed  from  wrath,  and  chosen  upon  groimds 
which  we  can  all  sympathise  with  and  appreciate  as  sound, 
reasonable,  and  Scriptural  at  the  same  time. 

And  here,  too,  as  indicating  the  soundness  of  the  principles 
I  have  laid  down,  we  get  rid  entirely  of  that  great  bugbear  in 
the  Churches,  as  to  the  extent  of  Christ's  atonement.  Why,  we 
see,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  second  Adam  was  laid  down  on 
as  broad  principles  as  the  first  Adam,  and  specially  as  the 
antitype  by  contrast  of  the  first  Adam.  As  the  first  Adam 
fell,  and  brought  those  descending  from  him  into  a  fallen 
condition,  so  the  second  Adam,  having  maintained  his  ground 
unfallen,  and  having  rolled  back  the  tide  of  sin  as  it  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  His  own  person,  became  the  Head  of  a 
new  manhood,  such,  that  all  begotten  by  Him  and  born  again 
should  be  joined  with  Him  in  the  reward  of  that  eternal  life 
which  He  hath  achieved.  As  you  had  resolved  to  discuss 
theories  to-day,  I  was  anxious  that  the  true  theory  (as  I  hold 
it  to  be)  of  the  process  of  our  salvation  should  be  fairly  placed 
before  you.  And  now  I  will  not  interrupt  you  further  from 
prosecuting  your  point  as  you  intended. 

S.  If  those  views  which  you  have  now  broached,  as  touch- 
ing the  doctrine  of  election  and  its  bearing,  are  sound,  and 
will  bear  rigid  examination,  assuredly  you  should  receive  the 
credit  which  is  due  to  your  exposition  of  a  subject  so  con- 
fessedly tangled  and  tough  as  that  of  Predestination  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be.  It  will  be  a  glorious  day  for  the  Church 
when  she  sits  at  rest  on  these  subjects ;  when  she  is  in  har- 
mony, with  all  possessing  the  Christian  name,  on  the  great 
subject  of  Bedemption ;  and  when  she  is  concerned  only  with 
one  thing — viz.,  the  propagation  of  the  one  great  object  of  the 
Church,  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus;  and,  of  course,  then  only 
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will  the  pFopagation  be  with  a  power  and  vigour  and  convic- 
tion beyond  any  period  of  her  history.  But  in  order  to  this, 
error  must  be  detected,  and  when  fairly  detected,  must  be 
cast  out. 

There  has  been  a  theory  more  or  less  prevalent  from  time 
to  time  that  the  pardon  of  sin  depends  only  on  the  benevo- 
lent willingness  of  the  Almighty.  It  is  put  thus :  God  is  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  it  is  competent  for  Him,  by  the  mere 
force  of  His  own  will,  to  forgive  sin  and  to  ignore  the  penal 
sanctions  of  His  own  law;  and  that  by  a  mere/a^  He  could 
say  of  guilt,  "  Let  it  be  cancelled,"  as  easily  as  He  could  say 
"  Let  there  be  light,"  and  it  is  done. 

F,  If  it  will  put  a  stop  to  argument,  I  think  we  shall  be 
both  pretty  well  agreed  that  this  theory  cannot  hold  water. 
However  it  may  captivate  some,  who  would  blindly  make 
God  all  mercy,  and  however  simple  and  short  it  might  seem 
as  a  method  of  recovering  the  race,  it  makes  God  utterly  in- 
consistent with  Himself,  and  destroys  the  integrity  and  un- 
changeableness  of  the  divine  character.  On  such  a  plea 
there  could  be  no  moral  government,  and  all  dependence  in 
the  divine  word  would  be  annulled.  Sin  would  be  no  sin  if 
it  could  be  thus  summarily  disposed  of.  It  is  a  pity  to  take 
up  time  discussing  such  a  plea.  What  I  say  is,  first,  that 
where  sin  exists,  there  a  thing  exists  which  is  essentially 
hateful  to  God,  and  cannot  be  pardoned  so  long  as  it  exists ; 
and  second;  ih&t  God  cannot,  by  a  direct /a^  of  supreme  power, 
blot  it  out  and  put  it  out  of  existence ;  third,  that  it  must 
be  banished  by  the  process  alone  prescribed  for  that  purpose 
— ^viz.,  by  the  soul  itself,  acting  under  the  motive-power  pre- 
scribed and  supplied  by  God.  Hence  a  judgment  is  reserved  at 
the  back  of  this  dispensation  which  is  to  try  all,  and  to  reward 
all  according  to  their  works,  when  the  impenitent  sinner  will 
be  brought  into  the  condemnation  and  suffering  which  he 
deserves. 

S,  I  am  glad  that  you  can  so  speedily,  and  I  think  so  far 
effectually,  dispose  of  this  theory;  but  let  me  say,  that  I 
think  it  contains  much  of  the  essence  of  other  theories  which 
have  been  promulged.     There  is,  for  example,  the  theory 
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which  ascribes  pardon  on  the  ground  of  mere  repentance.  And, 
as  I  have  listened  to  some  of  your  statements  which  would 
seem  to  lay  great  stress  on  this  theory,  I  must  be  the  more 
particular  about  it. 

It  has  been  thought  that  a  benevolent  will  on  the  part  of 
God,  and  compunction  for  sin  on  the  part  of  man,  are  all- 
sufficient  for  this  end  But  I  ask,  how  do  you  dispose  of 
guilt  by  means  of  this  theory  ?  Is  it  otherwise  than  by  the 
sovereign  prerogative  of  God  ?  This  method  you  have  con- 
demned. Yet  I  ask,  how  is  the  governmental  justice  of  God 
answered  by  mere  repentance  ?  The  only  element  which  it 
provides,  is  that  found  in  the  sinner's  will.  But  is  that 
enough  to  justify  the  tearing  down  of  the  veil,  and  the 
breaking  into  the  Holy  of  Holies?  Does  not  this  theory 
undervalue  the  deserts  of  wrong,  damage  the  stability  of  the 
moral  government  of  (rod,  and  reflect  upon  the  immaculate 
glory  of  the  Most  High  ? 

But,  more  particularly,  the  theory  of  repentance  assigns 
the  effect  of  pardon  to  a  ground  totally  inadequate.  It 
makes  that  to  be  an  efficient  cause  which  is  only  a  formal 
stipulation.  You  know  that  the  cause  should  potentially 
contain  the  effect.  Does  repentance,  as  a  cause,  contain  the 
virtue  out  of  which  sin  can  be  remitted  ?  Its  subjective  con- 
dition is  only  a  state  of  preparedness;  but  a  state  of  pre- 
paredness does  not  constitute  an  efficient  or  procuring  cause. 
You  might  as  well  say  that  the  blowing  of  the  trumpets 
caused  the  walls  of  Jericho  to  fall,  or  that  the  circumcision  of 
Abraham  caused  him  to  become  the  Son  of  Grod.  I  grant 
that  repentance  is  necessary  to  salvation,  so  also  is  faith,  and 
may  I  not  say,  so  also  is  thought ;  but  have  these  a  fitness  to 
produce  the  boon  conferred — ^viz.,  pardon  ?  No  ground  of 
pardon  can  be  adequate  unless  it  render  (he  act  of  mercy  on 
the  part  of  the  moral  governor  at  the  same  time  an  ajct  of 
justice.  The  question  in  redemption  was,  and  is,  '*  How  God 
might  be  just,  and  yet  the  Justifier  of  the  ungodly."  Does 
repentance  satisfy  this  question?  Does  repentance  supply 
the  needful  element  of  righteousness?  And  can  there  be 
justification  without  righteousness  ?    The  function  of  repent- 
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ance,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is  to  supply  the  appropriate  sus- 
ceptibUitj  of  receiving  the  gift  of  mercy.  Bepentance  cannot 
create  a  channel  for  the  operation  of  mercy  to  the  guilty. 
It  makes  no  satisfaction  to  the  demands  of  justice.  Let  me 
ask  this,  Does  repentance  render  any  compensation  to  the 
violated  law  ?  Is  compunction  a  price  paid  in  exchange  for 
pardon  ?  Has  the  penitent  soul  any  idea  of  merit  ?  On  the 
contrary,  the  very  notion  of  meritorious  repentance  is  exceed- 
ingly repugnant,  and  would  change  the  sacrifice  of  a  broken 
and  contrite  heart  into  Pharisaical  self-sufficiency.  Bepent- 
ance itself  is  the  gracious  gift  of  God  in  Christ.  If  there 
were  no  cause  anterior  and  exterior  to  repentance,  there 
could  be  no  repentance  unto  spiritual  life.  Jesus  is  said  to 
be  *'  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  to  give  repentance  and  forgiveness 
of  sins."  Bepentance,  observe,  is  the  gracious  gift  of  God, 
and  man  operates  therein  simply  because  the  grace  of  God 
operates  in  his  soul :  all  idea  of  its  supplying  the  requisite 
element  of  justice  in  order  to  pardon  is  excluded.  Can  re- 
pentance, then,  be  the  righteous  ground  of  a  sinner's  forgive- 
ness ?    I  cannot  see  this. 

But  I  go  a  step  further.  Suppose  you  assume,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  repentance  had  in  it  a  meritorious  quality 
which  might  claim  the  favour  of  God,  it  would  still  fail  to 
redeem  from  the  guilt  of  past  transgressions.  Suppose  a  sin- 
ner, at  a  certain  date,  did  turn  away  from  wrong-doing,  and 
that  his  behaviour  from  that  date  was  acceptable  to  God, 
what  would  become  of  the  responsible  period  of  time  when 
he  violated  God's  law  ?  Could  the  penitent  render  more  of 
the  spirit  and  form  of  duty  than  belonged  to  the  space  of 
time  the  penitence  was  exercised  ?  Could  he  accumulate  any 
surplusage  of  merit?  Is  not  the  use  of  all  his  powers  for 
the  time  due  to  his  Creator  and  Lord?  If  not,  he  might 
withhold  some  use  of  his  powers  from  his  Master  and  Pro- 
prietor, and  yet  not  come  short  of  duty !  But  the  measure  of 
duty  is — "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  aU  thy  soul,  and  with  ail  thy  mind."  How, 
then,  can  the  repentance  of  one  period  atone  for  the  sins  of 
another  and  a  different  period  ?    If  a  sinner  should  repent 
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through  half  his  life,  the  evil  portion  of  the  other  half  must 
remain  unredeemed.  Can  moral  worth  be  transferred  from 
the  portion  of  existence  wherein  it  is  displayed  ?  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  clear,  then,  that  sin  once  committed  can  never  be 
pardoned  through  any  subsequent  repentance.  But  apart 
from  all  this,  are  we  not  told  that  salvation  is  a  matter  of 
grace,  not  earned  by  man's  meritoriousness  in  the  smallest  jot 
or  tittle  ?  If  salvation  is  "  the  gift  of  Grod,"  then  the  idea  of 
any  procuring  merit  in  our  behaviour  must  be  abandoned, 
and  with  it,  therefore,  any  quality  in  repentance  which  would 
render  the  pardon  just. 

And  here  I  have  a  word  to  say  about  substitution.  You 
have  been  a  very  determined  opponent  of  this  doctrine ;  but, 
if  you  introduce  repentance  as  a  satisfaction  unto  Gk)d,  what 
do  you  really  effect  ?  Why,  you  substitute  repentance  for  the 
penalty  which  the  law  demands.  Man,  instead  of  being 
punished  for  his  sins,  simply  repents.  The  law  requires 
one  of  two  things  as  satisfaction,  either  obedience  to  its 
precept  or  endurance  of  its  penalty.  It  gives  no  intimation 
of  repentance  as  an  equivalent  alternative.  Bepentance 
cannot  satisfy  a  judicial  claim. 

Hence  our  attention  is  drawn  to  the  true  ground  on  which 
the  remission  of  sins  is  granted.  In  expounding  the  scheme 
of  man's  deliverance,  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
declares  that  "without  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission," 
and  that  "  where  remission  of  these  is,  there  is  no  more  ofifer- 
ing  for  sin."  This  language  clearly  traces  remission  to  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  as  its  foundation.  "  We  have  redemption 
through  His  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins."  I  need  not  quote 
texts.  The  Scriptures  distinctly  tell  us  that  we  are  "justified 
by  the  blood  of  Christ ; "  and  they  maJce  this,  therefore,  the 
ground  of  pardon,  and  not  the  repentance  of  the  sinner.  No 
doubt  you  may  say  that  the  Scriptures  represent  remission  as 
hinging  on  repentance;  and  you  may  quote  Peter,  saying, 
"Repent  and  be  converted,  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted 
out ; "  but  this  is  the  appointed  condition,  and  not  the  proeur^ 
ing  catise,  of  remission.  The  procuring  cause  is  to  be  found 
in  the  words,  "  It  behoved  Christ  to  suffer,  and  to  rise  firom 
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the  dead  the  third  day;**  the  precise  condition  is  noted  in 
the  words,  that  **  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should  be 
preached  in  His  name  "  (Luke  xxiv.  46,  47).  If  repentance 
were  made  a  ground  of  forgiveness,  each  man  would  have  a 
ground  of  his  own,  and  not  that  which  is  laid  in  Christ. 

And  does  it  not  consist  with  reason  that  repentance  cannot 
be  all  that  is  required  in  order  to  pardon  ?  For  many  heathen 
nations,  widely  separated  by  time,  country,  language,  and  cus- 
toms, have  felt  that  some  propitiation  was  necessary,  in  addi- 
tion to  repentance,  in  order  to  obtain  forgiveness.  Bepentance 
is  a  subjective  condition  of  mind,  indicating  moral  reformation. 
But  there  is  a  widespread  consciousness  in  the  human  mind 
that  this  subjective  state  of  mind  does  not  supply  due  atone- 
ment to  the  offended  Deity.  Granted  that  the  oflferings  of  the 
heathens  are  often  intended  to  propitiate  a  cruel  disposition, 
still  there  remains  the  consciousness  that  penitence  is  inade- 
quate, and  that  something  of  value  is  needed  to  avert  the 
punishment  The  very  fact  of  sacrifices  having  prevailed 
throughout  the  whole  patriarchal  age,  as  well  as  among  hea- 
thens, indicates  that  to  the  human  mind  some  objective  ground 
besides  repentance  is  necessary.  The  more  we  investigate  re- 
pentance as  solving  the  question  of  guilt,  the  more  does  its 
incompetency  appear. 

F.  I  ^m  glad  you  have  travelled  over  so  particularly  the 
sphere  of  repentance  in  the  question  of  guilt ;  because  it  will 
enable  us  to  analyse  repentance,  and  to  ascertain  what  is  its 
precise  relation  to  the  divine /o^ — or,  shall  I  say,  the  phenom- 
enon— of  forgiveness.  And  here  I  have  specially  to  call 
your  attention  to  a  very  important  distinction  between  what 
is  generally  called  repentance  and  the  repentance  pointed  to 
in  the  Scriptures,  as  necessary  before  God.  Unless  we  clearly 
perceive  this  distinction,  we  shall  be  in  a  sea  of  uncertainty. 
The  Scriptures  themselves  lay  down  the  distinction  emphat- 
ically enough.  Paul  says,  "  Godly  sorrow  worketh  repent- 
ance to  salvation  not  to  be  repented  of:  but  the  sorrow  of 
the  world  worketh  death  "  (2  Cor.  vii.  10).  Bepentance  may 
generally  be  termed  "  sorrow  of  heart "  for  some  word  or  deed 
or  thought ;  and  it  must  have  been  aroused  by  some  objec* 
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•tive  influence  operating  by  its  subjective  application  to  the 
souL 

Now  what  I  am  solicitous  to  note  very  specially  is,  that 
repentance,  to  be  availing  for  forgiveness,  depends  on  this 
question,  What  is  the  procuring  cause  of  repentance?"  The 
procuring  cause  of  repentance  that  is  luorldly  only,  can  at 
best  but  give  a  change  from  one  worldly  habit  to  another ; 
but  the  procuring  cause  of  repentance  that  is  godly,  is  a  re- 
peTvtance  that  leadeth  to  spiritual  life.  Hence  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  the  cTiaracter  of  repentance,  as  a  condition  of  the 
soul,  is  precisely  dependent  on  the  spring  or  cause  out  of  which 
the  Tq>entance  arises.  Repentance,  as  an  operation,  may  pro- 
perly be  termed  the  process  whereby  God  takes  away  sin,  if 
the  efficient  cause  of  the  repentance  is  the  blood  of  Christ 
It  becomes  in  that  case  "  repentance  unto  life,"  because  the 
very  operation  of  relieving  the  soul  from  the  burden  of  sin 
conditions  the  soul  for  receiving  almost  simultaneously  the 
righteousness  of  Christ;  though  the  latter,  as  a  rule,  must 
follow,  however  instantaneously,  upon  the  experience  of  the 
former. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt,  then,  as  to  the  relation  in  which 
godly  repentance  stands  to  forgiveness  of  sins.  Suppose  we 
reason  inductively  or  deductively,  the  matter  is,  to  my  mind, 
sufficiently  obvious.  Sin  exists  in  me,  and  this  makes  me  offen- 
sive to  God.  If  we  speak  of  the  sin  being  taken  away,  it  can 
be  taken  away  only  from  the  seat  wherein  it  lies — i.e.,from 
the  sovly  wherein  it  is  presently  resting.  And  how  can  it  be 
taken  away  ?  The  answer  is.  By  the  application  of  the  blood 
of  Christ,  which  alone  is  able  to  cleanse  and  purify  the  soul. 
But  what  is  this  blood  of  Christ  which  cleanses  from  all  sin  ? 
Not  the  blood  of  the  flesh,  for  "  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing  " ; 
but  the  blood  or  life  of  the  Spirit,  which  alone  expels  the 
carnal  life,  and  bringeth  in  spiritual  life  as  the  motive-power 
of  the  soul.  As  this  is  effected,  I  am  freed  from  sin,  and  re- 
plenished with  righteousness.  And,  pro  tanto,  this  brings  to 
me  justification :  it  is  justification  by  faith  in  the  blood  of 
Christ.  I  can  make  no  separation  at  all  of  justification  from 
sanctification.    The  latter  is  the  purification  of  the  soul  from 
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sm,  and  the  furnishing  of  the  soul  with  righteousness ;  the 
former  is  Grod's  pronouncement  of  satisfaction  with  such  a 
condition,  as  involving  a  state  of  salvation.  Sanctification  is 
the  subjective  change  which  is  wrought  on  the  soul  in  its 
exercise  of  "  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  towards  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ; "  and  justification  is  God's  act  of  accept- 
ance of  that  soul  as  thus  bom  again  and  replenished  and 
regenerated. 

As  to  what  70U  call "  the  judicial  relation "  in  which  we 
stand  to  Grod  as  sinners,  and  the  satisfaction  due  to  God  in 
respect  of  that  judicial  relation,  I  answer,  there  are  two  things 
to  be  considered,  one  of  which  is  overlooked  too  much.  There 
BXQ,  first  and  primarily,  the  love  of  God  to  His  world,  and 
the  consequent  desire  on  the  part  of  God  to  save  men ;  and, 
second,  the  provision  whereby  this  desire  could  alone  be  car- 
ried into  accomplishment.  God  htts  never  from  the  begin- 
ning changed  His  mind :  the  coming  of  Christ  and  the  work 
of  Christ  have  not  in  any  way  changed  the  mind  of  God ;  but 
the  coming  of  Christ  and  the  work  of  Christ  are  the  provided 
agency  whereby  God  could  save  the  world.  The  means  of 
salvation  are  in  Jesus  Christ  alone.  Here  lies  the  objective 
source,  as  a  fountain  of  grace  provided  for  us  by  God,  and 
offered  to  the  world  by  God ;  and  if  we  are  to  be  saved,  we 
must  appropriate  that "  grace  of  Gk)d  which  bringeth  salva- 
tion." God  desires  to  save  men ;  but  He  can  save  them  only 
in  one  way.  That  one  way  has  been  instituted  and  estab- 
lished and  confirmed,  and  men  are  enabled  to  pursue  it.  They 
are  encouraged  by  the  supply  of  every  motive  sufficient  to 
induce  men  to  do  so ;  but  if  any  will  not  hearken  to  His  word, 
then  the  blame  of  their  rejection  from  heaven,  and  of  their 
being  outcasts  in  hell,  must  rest  on  themselves.  All  this,  I 
think,  is  not  only  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  revealed 
Word,  but  in  harmonious  consistency  with*  the  teaching  of  the 
Church. 

The  Church  puts  before  her  members  the  question,  "  How 
are  we  to  escape  the  wrath  and  curse  of  God  due  to  us  for 
transgressing  the  divine  law  ? "  And  it  gives  them  the  fol- 
lowing answer — "  That  we  may  escape  the  wrath  and  curse 
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of  God  due  to  us  for  the  transgression  of  the  law,  He  requireth 
of  us  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  toward  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  diligent  use  of  the  outward  means 
whereby  Christ  communicates  to  us  the  benefits  of  His  medi- 
ation." The  repentance  toward  God  is  verjr  properly  termed 
"repentance  unto  life"  as  being  a  "turning  from  sin  unto 
God" — unto  God;  that  is,  to  receive  the  things  of  God  as 
revealed  in  Jesus  Christ ;  that  is,  to  "  receive  and  rest  upon 
Christ  and  His  righteousness,  held  forth  in  the  Gospel  for  the 
pardon  of  sin ; "  that  is,  a  repentance  which  is  the  precursor 
of  faith,  in  virtue  of  which  we  obtain  that  righteousness  "  for 
the  accepting  and  accounting  of  our  persons  as  righteous  in 
the  sight  of  God  for  salvation."  Such  is  the  language  em- 
ployed by  the  Larger  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  that  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  is  like  to  it.  One  feels 
almost  ashamed  to  go  over  these  details,  which  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  so  simple  that  none  could  misunderstand  them. 

But  now  let  me  more  immediately  meet  the  argumentation 
which  you  have  introduced.  I  think  that  by  implication  I 
have  answered  all  that  you  have  stated ;  but  there  is  no 
education  which  more  tenaciously  clings  to  a  man  than  the 
religious  principles  which  have  been  hammered  into  him 
continuously  as  the  laws  of  heaven;  and  therefore  I  must 
specially  meet  your  controversy  on  the  subject  of  repentance. 
I  agree  with  much  that  you  say,  but  your  description  of  this 
grace  does  not  convey  to  my  mind  a  true  feature  of  the  pur- 
port and  character  of  godly  repentance.  You  ask,  "  How  do 
I  dispose  of  guilt  by  means  of  repentance  ?  And  how  is  the 
justice  of  God  satisfied  thereby  ?  And  is  not  the  stability  of 
the  moral  government  of  God  thus  damaged?  And  is  not 
that  which  is  but  a  formal  stipulation  erroneously  made  an 
efficient  cause  ?  Is  not  repentance  but  a  subjective  state  of 
preparedness  for  pardon,  and  not  a  procuring  cause  of  par- 
don ? "  One  may  indeed  say  that  repentance  is  the  subjec- 
tive condition  of  preparedness  for  pardon — ^that  is,  for  the 
verdict  of  God  that  there  is  now  no  indictment  or  impeach- 
ment against  a  man  for  some  particular  sin,  just  as  a  judge, 
when  called  upon,  pronounces  on  the  state  of  a  building 
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which  has  been  dismantled  for  repairs.  It  is  then,  and  then 
only,  in  a  condition  to  have  judgment  pronounced  upon  it  for 
restoration :  hence  repentance  is  a  preparedness  for  pardon, 
which  is  a  judgment  of  God  declaring  that  there  is  now  no 
accusation,  and  therefore  no  punishment,  because  the  very 
cause  of  action  against  the  accused  is  taken  out  of  the  way. 
How  is  sin  taken  out  of  the  way  ?  I  answer.  By  the  process 
of  repentance,  for  thereby  the  sin  is  cast  out  from  the  soul. 
What  makes  this  repentance  eflBcient  for  this  end  ?  I  answer. 
It  is  the  washing  of  the  soul  in  the  purifying  and  precious 
blood  of  Christ,  which  removeth  or  cleanseth  from  all  sin. 
How  is  this  blood  obtained  ?  I  answer.  It  is  the  free  gift  of 
God  given  from  Jesus  Christ,  as  its  immediate  source,  and  is 
communicated  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Christ  is  the  objective 
foundation  in  virtue  of  which  alone  it  is  possible  for  God 
to  save  men ;  and  having  the  material  of  salvation  in  Jesus 
Christ,  inexhaustibly  applicable  for  the  world,  it  is  unspar- 
ingly given  forth,  that  men  may  be  saved  thereby;  and  so 
given  forth  that  when  the  first  effects  of  true  repentance 
appear  in  virtue  of  divine  operation,  such  are  adopted  to 
become  true  believers,  that  they  may  be  filled  with  the  right- 
eousness of  Christ,  as  the  living  building  of  immortality. 

I  show  you,  then,  how  "  God  is  just,  and  the  justifier  "  (not, 
as  you  express  it,  of  tht  ungodly  as  ungodly,  and  while  un- 
godly, for  an  ungodly  man  standing  in  his  ungodliness  can 
never  be  justified),  but  the  justifier  "  of  him  which  hdieveth  in 
Jesus "  (Eom.  iii.  26).  An  ungodly  man  can  never,  as  such, 
be  a  justified  man.  The  righteousness  of  Christ  can  alone  be 
accepted,  and  it  can  be  accepted  only  where  it  is — that  is,  where 
it  is  found  in  the  heart,  through  the  exercise  of  faith.  Then 
that  which  intrinsically  is  not  our  own  is  imputed  to  us,  or 
reckoned  as  our  own,  in  virtue  of  our  appropriation  of  it. 
The  sad  mistake  made  in  the  Churches  is  the  separation  of 
sanctification  and  justification,  notwithstanding  the  overt 
statement  that  they  are  inseparable;  and  hence  the  dogma 
of  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  without  the  im- 
partation  of  Christ's  righteousness — a  dogma  fraught  with 
infinite  mischief,  in  as  far  as  it  leads  multitudes  to  rely  on 
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the  mere  imputation,  because  they  make  a  profession  of  faith 
while  they  have  not  the  faith  itsdf  which  alone  brings  the 
impartation  of  Christ's  righteousness  to  the  soul. 

You  tell  me  ''a  meritorious  repentance  is  exceedingly 
repugnant,  and  would  change  the  sacrifice  of  a  broken  and 
contrite  heart  into  Pharisaical  self-suflBciency."  So  it  would, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  wide  world  more  offensive  than 
what  may  be  called  a  meritorious  repentance.  "  Repentance 
unto  life  is  a  saving  grace  " — a  grace,  as  being  an  operation  of 
soul,  not  meritorious,  but  wrought  in  us  by  God,  when  He 
displays  "  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  "  upon  sinners ;  and  a  saving 
grace,  as  being  that  initial  operation  on  the  heart  of  the 
sinner,  under  which  sin  in  the  heart  is  assaulted,  and  a  dis- 
lodgment  of  sin  is  effected,  without  which,  therefore,  salvation 
is  impossible  for  sinners.  There  is,  and  can  be,  nothing 
humanly  meritorious  about  true  repentance,  because  it  pro- 
ceeds not  from  self  or  from  man  as  its  source,  but  from  the 
motive  power  installed  and  implanted  by  God.  Hence, 
according  to  the  view  I  have  propounded,  "  Jesus  is  exalted 
to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  for  to  give  repentance  to  Israel, 
and  forgiveness  of  sins;"  for  it  is  under  this  process  of 
repentance  that  He  gives  that  new  manhood  which,  being 
the  formation  of  the  image  of  Christ,  is  alway  acceptable  to 
God.  I  would  not  say  that  repentance  is  "  a  ground  of  the 
sinner's  forgiveness,"  but  I  would  say  that  it  is  the  Toedium 
of  forgiveness. 

But  you  have  something  more  to  say  about  the  inadequacy 
of  repentance.  You  tell  me  that,  "  supposing,  for  argument's 
sake,  repentance  might  claim  the  favour  of  God,  it  would  still 
fail  to  redeem  past  transgressions, — ^that  it  could  only  apply  to 
the  space  of  time  when  penitence  was  exercised, — that  there 
could  be  in  it  no  surplus  of  merit, — that  repentance  at  a  subse- 
quent period  of  life  could  not  atone  for  the  sins  of  a  previous 
period  of  life,"  and  so  on.  My  good  friend,  your  statements 
here  only  convince  one  of  the  cloudiness  which  yet  hangs  over 
your  mind,  as  touching  the  great  principle  on  which  alone 
God  forgives  sin.  I  would  just  like  to  ask  you  this — that, 
since  confessedly,  according  to  the  words  of  our  own  Con- 
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fession  of  Faith,  "  there  is  no  sin  so  great  that  it  can  bring 
damnation  upon  those  who  truly  repent,"  how  is  it  that 
repentance  cannot  apply  to  the  whole  previous  life  of  sin  ? 
It  is  to  the  pdstf  the  whole  past,  and  therefore  the  whole 
category  of  the  sin,  if  it  is  to  anything  at  all,  that  repentance 
applies.  I  grant  that  penitence  may,  in  any  particular  case, 
apply  to  some  special  sin  only,  as  in  the  case  of  David,  when, 
under  the  remonstrance  of  Nathan,  he  repented  of  the  precise 
sin  he  had  committed  in  the  matter  of  Uriah ;  but  this  only 
strengthens  what  I  say  as  regards  repentance  generally.  And 
if  repentance  be  the  repudiation  of  sin,  as  a  ruling  poiver  of 
the  soul  in  the  future — i.e.,  as  cleansing  the  whole  man  of  the 
offensive  thing ;  then  God  will  not  visit  for  sin  when  it  is 
now  removed — i.«.,  so  far  as  it  happened  to  be  a  ruling  power 
in  the  past.  This  is  the  royal  prerogative  of  God,  that  when 
His  law  is  vindicated  and  honoured  by  the  abrogation  of 
what  is  offensive,  and  the  introduction  of  what  is  loyal  and 
acceptable.  He  is  satisfied,  and  will  make  no  visitation  for 
the  sins  of  the  past.  What  visitation  could  He  make? 
"  Punishment,"  you  say.  Punishment !  And  would  this  be 
any  satisfaction  to  God,  as  inflicted  upon  one  who  had  given 
up  and  sacrificed  the  evil,  and  was  now  in  process  of  becoming 
a  loving  and  loyal  child  of  God  ?  The  thing  is  impossible. 
Apply  the  principle  to  a  parent  on  earth  who  has  been 
troubled  with  an  erring  child.  If  that  child  returns  to  his 
father,  confessing  his  misdoing,  and  if  he  has  given  satis- 
factory assurance  to  his  father  of  his  loving  obedience  in  the 
future,  does  not  the  father  forgive  ?  And  would  not  every 
right-thinking  man  be  indignant  if  he  did  not  forgive? 
Wherefore  should  punishment  be  inflicted  in  such  a  case  ? 
What  end  would  be  served  thereby  ?  And  so  with  God.  No 
good  end  could  be  served,  if  God  does  not,  as  He  cannot, 
delight  in  punishment  for  its  own  sake. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  notice  your  observation  about 
ivhstitution.  Eepentance  is  not  a  substitution  for  pardon, 
nor  anything  approaching  to  it  It  seems  an  extraordinary 
complexion  of  the  state  of  theological  attainment,  when  such 
a  notion  could  for  a  moment  be  entertained.    Bepentance  is 
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no  more  a  substitution  for  pardon,  than  digestion  is  a  substi- 
tution for  the  separation  of  food  into  those  constituents,  some 
of  which  are  appropriated  for  nourishment,  and  some  of 
which  are  cast  out  of  the  system.  I  have  already  pointed  to 
the  ground  of  pardon ;  and  most  thoroughly  agree  with  the 
quotation  you  have  made,  that  "  we  have  redemption  through 
the  blood  of  Christ ; "  and  further,  that  this  redemption  is 
"  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins  " — literally,  tJie  sending  away  of 
our  sins.  You  tell  me  that  the  procuring  cause  is  the  suffering 
of  Christ,  which  you  draw  from  the  words  **  it  behoved  Christ 
to  suflfer."  Here  we  differ.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  pro- 
curing cause  of  forgiveness  (which  is  made  one  and  the  same 
thing  with  the  taking  arvay  of  sins)  was  the  suffering  of 
Christ  I  have  sulBficiently  dwelt  on  this  point.  It  behoved 
Christ  to  suffer,  because  He  could  not  take  away  sins  without 
suffering ;  but  the  suffering  was  not  the  procuring  cause,  but 
itself  an  effect, 'in  as  far  as  it  was  an  attendant  element  pro- 
duced in  the  process  of  taking  away  sin.  The  procuring 
cause  was  the  divine  Spirit,  as  the  impulse  of  God  pushing 
against  the  law  of  the  flesh,  as  the  same  was  projected  upon 
the  tablet  of  the  soul ;  and  so  not  only  freeing  the  soul  from  the 
contamination  of  sin,  as  proceeding  from  the  flesh,  and  from 
the  world  through  the  flesh,  but  mortifying  the  flesh,  so  that 
its  behests  or  dogmas  might  no  longer  exist,  and  of  course  no 
longer  prevail.  That  procuring  cause  is  given  to  us  as  the 
true  and  powerful  animation  whereby  we  are  regenerated  and 
renewed,  and  made  one  with  Christ  Hence  we  are  at  one  as  to 
"  the  true  ground  on  which  the  remission  of  sins  is  granted," 
in  that  we  both  cordially  adopt  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  "  We 
have  redemption  through  His  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins." 

And  yet  here  we  are  not  at  one,  we  cannot  be  at  one,  if  we 
are  found  to  differ  in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
term  "  blood."  You  make  "  the  blood  of  Christ "  (as  I  have 
already  noticed)  to  be  synonymous  with  "the  sacrifice  of 
Christ" — ^in  other  words,  with  "  the  death  of  Christ"  on  the 
cross ;  and  consequently  you  involve  the  whole  question  of 
atonement  for  us  as  necessarily  a  substitution  of  His  sacrifice 
for  us,  in  order  to  our  justification, — ^thereby  incurring,  as  I 
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have  endeavoured  to  show,  innumerable  difficulties  ;  and  not 
least  those  difficulties  with  Scripture  itself,  which  so  pointedly 
tells  us  to  "work  out  our  salvation;"  and  that  God  will 
"  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds ; "  and  that  "  by 
our  words  we  shall  be  justified,  and  by  our  words  we  shall  bo 
condemned ; "  and  that  "  what  measure  we  mete,  it  shall  be 
measured  to  us  again," — all  which,  and  scores  of  more  pass- 
ages, are  inconsistent  with  the  dogma  of  substitution.  "  The 
precious  blood,"  which  is  otherwise  called  "  the  blood  of  Grod," 
and  "  the  blood  of  the  New  Testament,"  I  make  (as  I  have 
already  said)  to  be  synonymous  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ — that 
is,  the  true  life  of  Christ,  "  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus," 
whereby  we  are  ''freed  from  the  law  of  sin  and  of  death." 
Does  it  not  strike  you  that,  in  every  way,  this  introduces  an 
interpretation  such  as  harmonises  the  whole  Word  of  God 
with  itself^  and  with  our  reasoning  intelligence,  while  it  re- 
moves a  whole  host  of  the  most  forcible  and  formidable 
objections,  which  have  proved,  and  at  this  moment  do  prove, 
terrible  stimibling  -  blocks  in  the  way  to  the  satisfactory 
adjustment  of  the  great  doctrine  of  atonement?  The  New 
Testament  is,  without  question,  a  spirUucd  economy,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  an  economy  of 
"cai^nal  ordinances."  The  "blood  of  the  New  Testament," 
therefore,  must  be  the  blood  of  a  ypiritiml  economy — ^the  blood 
which  gives  life  to  the  spiritual  economy,  in  as  far  as  it  must 
be  regarded  as  the  animating  power  and  principle  of  this 
spiritual  economy.  Christ  hath  shed  this  blood,  that  it 
may  be  poured  into  His  body,  the  Church,  to  animate  the 
Church,  and  consequently  to  animate  its  members,  with  His 
life.  His  spirit,  His  righteousness, — ^that  it  may  be  one  with 
Him,  as  the  head  and  fountain  of  life,  and  may  be  glorified 
with  Him  in  the  ages  which  are  yet  to  be  revealed. 

Now,  to  return  for  a  moment  to  repentance.  "What  I  say 
is,  that  repentance  is  the  initial  operation  arising  from  the 
application  of  the  blood  of  Christ  in  cleansing  the  soul — that 
is,  in  purging  it  of  defilements ;  and  it  becomes  of  necessity, 
therefore,  repentance  unto  life — that  is,  repentance  leading  to 
faith,  which  faith  is  the  receiving  of  that  righteousness  which 
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is  the  material  of  the  divine  life  in  the  souL  This  applica- 
tion of  Christ  crucified,  which  Christ  Himself  calls  "  the  eat- 
ing "  of  Him — ^that  is,  the  partaking  of  Him — ^is  the  bringing 
of  the  atonement  of  Christ  to  us,  and  the  making  of  the 
atonement  of  Christ,  by  its  application  to  us,  to  be  manifested 
in  us, — ^in  that,  under  this  discipline,  we  "  bear  about  with  us 
the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus;"  in  that  we  "present  our 
bodies  as  living  sacrifices  unto  God ; "  and  specially  in  that, 
at  the  Lord's  table,  we  "  show  forth  the  Lord's  death  " — that 
death  which  kept  the  carnal  nature  from  all  kind  of  ascend- 
ancy in  the  soul,  and  which  maintained  the  law  of  the  Spirit 
of  life  in  full  vigorous  authority  in  the  soul,  and  thereby  ex- 
hibited that  new  manhood  which  constitutes  that  regenera- 
tion which  is  entire  acceptance  with  God. 

I  hardly  think  it  needful  to  take  very  particular  notice  of 
your  argument  as  drawn  from  the  sacrificial  observances  of 
the  heathen.  It  only  confirms  this  view,  that  in  the  human 
mind  there  is  this  principle  very  strongly  impressed — viz.,  that 
sacrifice  is  needful  in  order  to  propitiation ;  and  that  in  order 
to  supply  this,  the  human  mind,  in  its  ignorance  of  what  was 
precisely  wanted,  and  in  its  tendency  to  seek  something  apart 
from  self,  hath  always  looked  to  some  objective  element, 
some  external  victim,  as  the  thing  to  be  sacrificed.  How 
long  it  is  before  men  learn  what  the  Psalmist  had  learned, 
only  after  severe  and  trying  discipline,  and  the  great  nation  of 
Israel  have  not  learned  even  to  this  day,  that  "  the  sacrifices 
of  God  are  a  broken  spirit,  and  that  a  broken  and  a  contrite 
heart  God  will  not  despise  " ! 

S,  You  have  achieved  a  strong  case,  provided  your  interpre- 
tation of  "the  blood"  is  perfectly  sound  and  satisfactory. 
What  I  desiderate  is  the  want  of  some  clear  and  convincing 
statement  that  the  blood  of  Christ  and  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
are  one  and  the  self -same  thing. 

F.  Have  I  not  given  you  this  ?  There  has  never  been  any 
dispute  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  words  of  John — ^"the 
spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the  blood  agree  in  one.''  What  can 
you  have  more  convincing  ?  The  cup  of  blessing  is  said  to  be 
the  partaking  or  "  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ."   It  is  not 
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the  partaking  of  the  natural  blood — the  blood  of  the  flesh ; 
that  is  certain.  What  then  can  it  be  ?  Be  it  what  it  may, 
it  is  the  peirtaking  of  what  constitutes  the  life  of  Christ ;  for 
« the  blood  is  the  Ufe,"  But  the  life  of  Christ  is  the  life  of 
God  in  the  soul.  There  can  be  no  question  here  also  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  blood  of  Christ.  Paul  again  says — ^the 
Gentiles  which  were  afar  oflf  from  God  are  "  made  nigh  by  the 
blood  of  Christ."  Can  this,  by  any  stretch  of  ordinary  interpre- 
tation, be  applied  to  the  natural  blood  of  the  flesh  ?  In  what 
way,  I  ask,  could  the  natural  blood  of  Christ's  body  have 
brought  the  Gentiles  nigh  unto  God?  That  blood  never 
touched  them,  and,  in  the  nature  of  things,  could  not ;  and  if 
it  had  been  possible,  it  could  only  .have  affected  them  sym- 
bolically, even  as  the  sprinkling  of  blood  under  the  law — or, 
indeed,  in  their  case,  not  so  much,  as  being  utterly  unprepared 
for  such  an  application. 

I  ought  here  to  remind  you  that  the  blood  of  the  sin-ofier- 
ing  under  the  law,  underwent  a  very  mysterious  and  remark- 
able change  after  sacrifice ;  that  whereas,  before  sacrifice,  it 
was  the  blood  of  sin,  and  therefore  the  life  of  sin,  and  there- 
fore had  to  be  poured  out,  that  the  life  of  sin  might  be  de- 
stroyed, it  became  thereafter  "sacred,"  and  the  emblem  of 
another  and  an  opposite  life ;  and  on  that  account  was  given 
forth  and  sprinkled  upon  the  people,  and  upon  the  things 
of  the  altar,  to  sanctify  them,  as  symbolical  of  the  heavenly 
life — that  is,  of  the  precious  life-blood  which  pervaded  and 
animated  the  soul  of  Jesus. 

Take  any  other  text  which  speaks  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  of 
which  there  is  abundance.  John  says,  "  The  blood  of  Christ 
deanseth  us  from  all  sin."  Peter  says,  we  "  are  redeemed  from 
our  vain  conversation  by  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a 
lamb  without  spot  and  blameless."  The  author  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  tells  us  that  "  the  blood  of  Christ  doth  purge 
the  conscience  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God." 
Will  any  one,  after  reflection,  for  a  moment  say  that  the  blood 
here  spoken  of  could  by  possibility  apply  to  the  literal  blood 
of  Christ's  body  ?  How  could  that  blood  properly  purge  the 
conscience,  or  even  touch  the  conscience  ?    How  could  that 
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blood  in  any  way  deanse  the  soul  ?  Literal  blood,  as  a 
material  element,  would  have  the  contrary  effect.  We  are 
forced,  then,  from  the  principles  of  onr  common  understand- 
ing, to  interpret  the  blood  of  Christ  spiritually,  from  the  time 
that  His  sacrifice  was  completed.  The  blood  of  the  body  had 
been  spilt,  as  indicating  the  death  of  the  body,  wherein  sin 
dwells,  and  from  which  sin  proceeds ;  and  consequently,  as 
indicating  the  utter  and  absolute  sacrifice  of  sin.  But  if 
Christ  was  once  "  known  after  the  flesh,"  He  was  after  His 
sacrifice  "*  known  no  longer  after  the  flesh,"  in  as  far  as  He 
was  pervaded  by  that  new  life  which  He  brought  down  from 
heaven,  and  now  bequeathed  to  men  for  their  r^eneration. 
This  blood  of  Christ  (as  I  have  noticed)  is  called  "  the  blood 
of  the  covenant,"  which  cannot,  without  frightful  danger,  be 
called  an  "  unholy  thing,"  without  doing  *'  despite  to  the 
Spirit  of  Grace,  and,  in  fact,  incurring  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost." 

And  let  me  remark  — if  we  are  to  "  enter  into  the  holiest  of 
all  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  "  (a  privilege  given  to  us),  I  would  like 
to  know  whether  these  words  mean  something,  or  whether  they 
are  words  without  any  definite  meaning.  I  can  give  to  them 
meanmg— true,  fuU,  satisfactory  meaning— when  I  say  that  I 
come  to  God  under  the  application  and  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
as  the  quickening  power  that  is  in  Christ;  but  if  you  will 
insist  upon  the  blood  spoken  of  as  the  blood  of  Christ's  body, 
I  say,  where  is  it?  You  have  it  not ;  and  if  you  had  it,  you 
are  taught  that  it  would  "  profit  you  nothing."  I  need  not 
surely  dwell  on  this  subject  longer  to  convince  you  as  to 
the  true,  the  only  true,  interpretation  of  "  the  sprinkling  of 
blood,"  which  doth  "wash  us  from  our  sins, — ^which  doth 
"  make  white  our  robes," — which  doth  "  sanctify  the  people," 
and  which  doth  "justify  **  us  in  order  to  salvation  (1  Cor. 
X.  16,  Eph.  ii.  13,  Heb.  ix.  14,  1  Peter  L  2, 19, 1  John  L  7. 
Heb.  X.  19,  xiiL  12,  Eev.  L  5,  Rom.  iii  25,  v.  9,  Eph.  L  7,  Col. 
il4). 

S.  I  shall  not  contend  with  you  on  this  question.  Time 
will  show,  when  it  is  submitted  to  the  Churches,  whether  your 
interpretation  will  bear  any  possible  investigation;  but  as 
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showing  you  the  ideas  which  prevail  on  the  doctrine  of  re- 
pentance, let  me  quote  to  you  some  sentiments  of  the  most 
respectable  men  who  have  written  on  the  subject.  Thomas 
Scott,  the  author  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  says  in  a 
"Discourse  upon  Eepentence":  "But  let  not  any  one  con- 
clude that  these  privileges"  [forgiveness  of  sin  and  the  in- 
dwelling of  God]  "  are  properly  the  rewards  of  repentance,  or 
that  it  atones  tor  our  crimes.  This  would  supersede  the 
necessity  of  the  expiatory  sufferings  of  Jesus,  and  contradict 
St  Paul's  express  declaration,  that  we  are  justified  by  faith 
through  the  righteousness  of  Christ;"  and,  consequently, 
would  infer  that  Christ  died  in  vain.  "Did  we  repent  of 
ourselves  with  the  preventing  and  assisting  grace  of  God, 
and  were  our  repentance  perfect  in  its  fruits,  it  could  not 
avail  for  our  justification  in  any  degrea  It  is  indeed  ob- 
servable, that  even  they  who  speak  of  our  atoning  for  our 
transgressions  of  the  divine  law  by  repentance,  change  their 
language  when  they  have  to  treat  of  the  laws  of  human 
governments.  You  seldom  hear  them  speak  of  a  traitor  or 
murderer  making  atonement  for  his  crimes  by  repentance, 
but  only  by  his  death.  This  sacrifice  to  justice  the  law  de- 
mands; this  alone  expiates  the  offence;  and  if  a  criminal, 
however  penitent,  escape  punishment,  the  law  is  dispensed 
with,  justice  is  relaxed,  and  no  atonement  is  made.  But 
God's  justice  is  perfect,  and  can  admit  of  no  relaxation ;  His 
law  must  be  magnified  and  made  honourable,  and  cannot  be 
dispensed  with  "  (Works,  vol.  i.  p.  190). 

Again,  in  a  work  titled '  The  Sacrifice  for  Sin,'  by  J.  M. 
Denniston,  the  author  asks  what  is  "  the  truly  vital  point  of 
connection  between  repentance  and  pardon."  He  says, "  Take 
the  very  unencumbered  case  of  the  first  prohibition  with  its 
penalty — *In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely 
die.'  This  seems  plain  and  peremptory.  There  is  no  shadow 
6{  a  hint  saying, '  except  thou  repent  thou  shalt  die.'  The 
point  was  obedience  or  disobedience,  not  repentance  or  im- 
penitence. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  man  did  truly  repent 
long  before  the  end,  but  that  prevented  not  the  end  coming. 
The  transgressor  died  at  last.    Thus  were  law  and  penalty 
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connected  in  regard  to  the  bodily  life  of  the  first  transgressor. 
And  how  as  to  the  soul  ?  This  is  a  more  complicated  matter. 
But  the  shadow  of  redemption  falls  on  the  shut-up  garden, 
in  that  the  tree  of  life  continues  there,  as  if  to  proclaim  that 
man  might  stUl  cherish  the  hope  of  in  some  way  returning 
and  eating.  But  of  repentance,  as  the  means  of  his  restora- 
tion, there  is  no  whisper.  All  that  we  see  is  the  spectacle  of 
the  man's  soul  entering  upon  the  same  road  and  making  for 
the  same  end  as  his  body.  For  if  death  was  threatened,  not 
to  a  part,  but  to  the  person  of  the  transgressor,  then  to  death 
is  the  whole  man  hastening.  What  the  human  family  would 
have  been  but  for  the  destined  appearance  of  the  woman's 
seed  to  bruise  the  head  of  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  is 
no  question  for  us." 

The  same  author  proceeds : ''  Let  us  now  look  for  a  moment 
at  a  sentence  in  the  New  Testament,  *  For  all  have  sinned, 
and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God.'  The  evi^  has  been  done, 
and  man  has  lost  the  glory  of  God.  But  what  is  the  nature 
of  a  declaration  so  decisive  and  so  judicial,  if  after  all  we 
have  only  to  cease  from  our  sinning  so  as  to  undo  its  conse- 
quences ?  If  this  theory  then  will  not  do,  we  are  shut  up  to 
the  conclusion,  that  through  sin  we  have  incurred  a  penalty 
which  no  repentance  can  annul.  We  are  to  understand  that 
when  pardon  is  promised  to  the  penitent  ('  Let  him  return 
unto  the  Lord,  and  He  will  have  mercy  upon  him '),  there  is 
a  very  different  principle  at  work  from  that  of  the  necessary 
cessation  of  punishment  with  the  cessation  of  sin.  What 
then  can  be  the  principle  involved,  but  just  that  great  re- 
demption, on  the  provision  of  which  the  thrilling  exhortation 
is  based,  *Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the 
waters,'  &c.  (Isa.  Iv.  and  liii.)" 

Mr  Sadler,  a  living  author,  in  his  book  titled  '  Emmanuel,' 
says,  in  following  out  his  High -Church  principles:  "His 
blood  had  been  poured  forth,  and  it  must  have  won  remis- 
sion, or  how  could  He  have  given  power  to  others  to  remit  or 
even  to  proclaim  remission  ?  Throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  New  Testament  (as  we  have  shown),  the  same  sacrificial 
effect  is  ascribed  to  the  pouring  out  of  the  blood  of  Christ. 
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It  is  not  His  sufiferings  on  which  stress  is  laid,  not  the 
scourging,  though  that  is  remembered,  not  the  reviling,  not 
the  betrayal  by  Judas  nor  the  denial  by  Peter,  not  the  mental 
agony  nor  the  unknown  horrors,  though  all  these  were  the 
dregs  of  the  cup  which  the  Father  had  given  Him ;  much  less 
was  it  the  patient  endurance  of  persecution  manifested  dur- 
ing His  previous  life.  It  is  the  blood  shed  in  death — that  is,  it 
is  the  one  single  thing  in  common  between  the  immolation 
of  the  lamb  of  sacrifice  and  the  immolation  of  Jesus  on  the 
cross,  which  is  specifically  set  forth  as  the  thing  which  had 
accomplished  the  atonement.  So  that,  as  long  as  the  fTew 
Testament  exists,  so  long  we  cannot  but  regard  the  death  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  light  of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice.  Its  lan- 
guage excludes  any  other  view.  A  theory  specious  in  ap- 
pearance, because  invented  with  much  seeming  regard  for 
God's  honour  and  Christ's  love,  has  been  set  forth  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  sacrificial  or  propitiatory  view.  It  is  thus 
expressed :  '  The  spectacle  of  Christ's  spotless  life  and  obedi- 
ence even  unto  death,  endured  for  us,  is  the  most  persuasive 
argument  for  withdrawing  us  from  the  service  of  sin  and 
making  us  meet  to  receive  His  grace.  We  are,  consequently, 
drawn  to  Christ  by  the  spectacle  of  the  patience  and  meek- 
ness with  which  He  died,  and  being  drawn  to  Him,  we  are 
reconciled  to  God.  In  His  life  we  see  goodness,  and  truth, 
and  love,  and  in  His  death  patience  and  forbearance,  and  so 
we  are  drawn  in  heart  to  God ;  and  this  is  all  that  is  meant 
by  God  being  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself.' 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  no  inspired  writer  has  given  even  a 
hint  that  he  ever  understood  the  sufferings  of  Christ  as  aton- 
ing in  this  way  for  our  sins.  In  the  next  place,  this  view 
simimarily  thrusts  aside  the  true  sonship  of  Christ,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  love  of  God  the  Father  in  giving  Him.  It 
does  not  for  a  moment  require  the  humiliation  of  the  Eternal 
Son  in  order  to  exhibit  to  man  the  extremity  of  patient  suf- 
fering terminating  in  death.  And  so  Professor  Jowett  alto- 
gether ignores  the  infinite  humiliation  of  the  Son  of  God  in 
stooping  to  take  our  nature  and  submit  to  death  in  it.  The 
patience  and  meekness  under  tortures  and  death  of  any  very 
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good  man  would  have  been  as  effectual  to  excite  our  best 
feelings.  If  we  are  to  be  drawn  to  Christ  in  this  merely 
human  way,  by  the  exhibition  of  His  sufferings  on  their 
merely  human  side,  we  must  put  out  of  our  minds  that  He 
was  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  one  true  sense  which  we  profess 
in  our  creeds.  And  we  must  perforce  put  out  of  our  minds 
all  the  depth  of  meaning  we  have  associated  with  such  say- 
ings as  *  God  so  loved  the  worid  that  He  gave  His  only  be- 
gotten Son,'  &c.,  or '  God  spared  not  His  own  Son,  but  de- 
livered Him  up  for  us  all.'  We  must  interpret  them  in  some 
such  way  as  *  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  raised  up  a 
very  good  man,  that  beholding  him  as  a  bright  example  of 
patience,  we  might  have  that  which  is  good  in  us  called 
forth.*  According  to  every  inspired  writer  the  virtue  of  the 
death  of  Christ,  whether  as  atonement  or  example,  lay  in 
this,  that  it  was  the  only  Son  of  God  who  thus  suffered.  It 
was  the  Lord  of  Glory  who  was  crucified.  But  far  more  than 
this  may  be  said  to  show  the  utter  worthlessness  of  the  view 
referred  to,  as  an  explanation  of  the  atoning  nature  of  Christ's 
death.  God  in  the  Scriptures  represents  the  heart  of  man  as 
drawn  to  Christ,  or  to  God  through  Christ,  by  the  power  of 
gratitvde.  *  We  love  Him  because  He  first  loved  us.'  *  Here- 
in is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  He  loved  us,  and 
sent  His  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.'  The  same 
truth  shines  out  most  brightly  in  the  words  of  Paul, '  The 
love  of  Christ  constraineth  us ;  because  we  thus  judge,  that  if 
one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead :  and  that  He  died  for 
all,  that  they  who  live  should  not  henceforth  live  imto  them- 
selves, but  unto  Him  who  died  for  them '  (2  Cor.  v.  14, 15). 
The  same  appeal  to  a  sense  of  gratitude  is  inherent  in  St 
Paul's  exclamation, '  Was  Paul  crucified  for  you  ? '  It  is  as 
if  he  had  said,  *  Where  is  your  thankfulness  to  your  greatest 
benefactor  who  purchased  such  blessings  for  you  by  His 
crucifixion,  if  you  thus  wantonly  rend  His  mystical  body  t ' 
The  same  appeal  to  gratitude  underlies  all  such  expressions 
as  *  enemies  of  the  cross,'  *  crucifying  the  Son  of  God  afresh/ 
&c.  They  are  all  appeals  to  our  best  feelings  to  put  away 
sin,  because  Christ  died  to  save  us  from  its  guiU  andpunish- 
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ment.  Kow  this  appeal  to  our  thankfulness  necessarily  de- 
pends upon  the  fact  that  Christ  died  to  redeem  us,  and  did 
actually  redeem  us  from  some  terrible  reality  of  evil  by  His 
death,  and  it  utterly  fails  and  falls  to  the  ground  if  we  are 
to  regard  His  death  as  undergone,  in  order  that  He  might 
set  before  us  an  edifying  spectacle  of  patience  or  virtue,  by 
realising  which  we  redeem  ourselves." 

"  Let  me  (without  irreverence),"  says  Mr  Sadler,  "  use  the 
following  illustration:  Two  men,  an  ungodly  and  a  godly 
man,  are  both  on  the  point  of  perishing  by  shipwreck,  and 
both  take  refuge  on  the  same  plank,  which  will  only  bear  up 
one  of  them.  The  godly  man  says  to  the  other, '  This  plank 
will  only  save  one  of  us.  I  am  ready  to  die,  and  you  tell  me 
that  you  are  not  I  will  leave  this  plank  to  you,  and  perish 
in  the  raging  sea ;  and  I  only  ask  this,  that  when  you  are  safe 
on  shore,  you  will  think  of  me  when  you  are  tempted  to  do 
what  I  have  so  often  reproved  you  for  doing.'  Here  would 
be  a  legitimate  appeal  to  the  man's  sense  of  gratitude,  and 
one,  humanly  speaking,  as  likely  to  be  successful  in  exciting 
and  keeping  aUve  the  man's  better  feelings  as  we  can  imagine. 
But  the  force  of  the  appeal  would  lie  in  the  actual  salvation 
from  death,  procured  at  the  time,  at  the  expense  of  life.  Sup- 
pose that  the  same  two  men  were  both  walking  by  the  river- 
side, and  the  one  said  to  the  other, '  I  am  much  grieved  at 
your  wicked  life,  and  I  wish  to  excite  better  feelings  in  you, 
so  I  will  throw  myself  into  this  stream  and  die,  and  you  will 
then  see  how  bravely  and  calmly  I  can  meet  death.'  Pray, 
where  would  lie  the  force  in  such  an  appeal?  This  latter 
illustration  appears  to  me  no  caricature  of  the  opinion  that 
Christ  redeemed  us  by  His  example  in  death.  If  Christ 
atones  or  reconciles  by  the  feelings  He  arouses  within  us,  by 
the  spectacle  of  the  patience,  or  endurance,  or  loving  meek- 
ness manifested  by  His  death,  then  what  He  does  for  us  is 
similar  in  kind  to  the  benefit  we  derive  from  having  our 
better  feelings  excited  by  some  touching  display  (true  or 
untrue  matters  little)  of  virtue  triumphant  in  suffering,  and 
as  miserable  in  its  abiding  effects.  Who  are  the  men  that, 
by  their  labour  or  writings,  have  kept  the  love  of  Christ 
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alive  ?  Are  they  those  who  have  r^arded  Christ's  death  as 
propitiatory,  or  those  who  have  looked  upon  it  as  merely 
exemplary  ?  On  the  one  side  (the  propitiatory)  we  have  such 
names  as  Peter,  Paul,  Ignatius,  Augustin,  Anselm,  k  Kempis, 
Luther,  C.  Wesley,  Keble;  and  on  the  other,  Abelard  and 

Socinus."— (Pp.  217-222.) 

I  have  been  willing  to  make  these  quotations,  though  some- 
what lengthy,  as  containing,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  all  the  real 
argumentation  anent  the  futility  of  repentance,  or  of  example, 
as  a  ground  of  pardon;  and  though  I  admit  that  much  of 
what  you  have  already  advanced  involves  an  answer,  yet  I 
submit  the  whole  to  you,  that  you  may  know  what  is  the 
difficulty  you  have  to  meet ;  or  shall  I  rather  say,  that  you 
may  understand  what  is  the  reasoning  you  have  to  oppose, 
or  shall  I  say,  the  prejudice  you  have  to  overcome  ? 

F,  There  is  much  good  reasoning  in  the  quotations  you 
have  made,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  of  the  authors  you 
have  quoted  have  written  from  prejudice,  imless  you  call 
ignorance  by  the  name  of  prejudice.  I  do  not  deny,  however, 
that  the  education  which  these  authors,  and  a  thousand  others 
besides  which  you  could  have  introduced,  may  have  begotten 
such  a  leaning  upon  their  understandings  that  it  will  be  no 
easy  matter  to  set  forth  and  to  establish  the  precise  relation 
which  evangelical  rqperUance  holds  to  the  phenomenon  of  what 
is  called  pardon.  First  of  all  note  this,  that  the  authors  you 
have  quoted  do  all  of  them  hold  tenaciously  to  the  fact  that 
Christ  made  atonement  far  sin — ^that  the  atonement  which 
Christ  made  had  not,  and  could  not  have,  any  reference  to 
His  own  person  regarded  as  sinless — ^that  there  must  have 
been  some  object  for  which,  or  for  whom,  atonement  was 
made — ^that  sinners  only  could  have  been  this  object — ^that  as 
these  were  not  saved  from  sin  as  a  power  over  them,  the 
atonement  could  have  been  but  the  ministration  of  a  deliver- 
ance from  the  effects  of  that  power — Le,,  from  the  punishment 
of  sin— that  is,  from  the  penalty  which  sin  deserved.  And 
hence,  if  such  was  the  immediate  effect  of  Christ's  atonement, 
it  could  not  be  that  the  same  effect  should,  or  could,  be 
ascribed  to  the  operation  of  any  mere  subjective  feeling,  such 
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as  repentance.  If  pardon  is  ascribable  to  repentance,  then,  say 
they,  it  is  no  more  ascribable  to  the  death  of  Christ ;  and  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  be  ascribable  to  the  death  of  Christ,  it  cannot 
rightfully  be  ascribed  to  repentance.    The  logic  is  irrefragable. 

How  stands  the  question,  then,  if  the  matter,  as  now  re- 
hearsed by  these  authors,  is  not  laid  upon  a  sound  founda- 
tion ;  or,  at  all  events,  upon  an  imperfect  foundation  ?  The 
error  lies  in  the  imperfect  view  that  is  taken  of  the  person  of 
Christ,  and,  therefore,  in  the  imperfect  view  that  is  taken  of 
the  atonement  of  Christ.  The  imperfect  view  that  is  taken  of 
Christ's  person,  and  hence  of  Christ's  atonement,  arises,  jlrst^ 
from  the  ignorance  which  prevails  respecting  the  character  of 
Christ's  incarnation,  as  denying  that  Christ  was,  in  His  body, 
a  partaker  of  the  very  flesh  and  blood  of  our  common 
humanity;  and  gecoTid,  from  the  ignorance  which  prevails 
respecting  the  relation  in  which  the  living  body,  in  its  natural 
cravings  and  impulses,  and  especially  as  these  are  favoured 
and  fostered  by  the  world,  stands  to  the  soul,  as  ordinarily 
liable  to  be  defiled  thereby. 

If  it  were  once  fully  understood  what  it  is  that  really  con- 
stituted the  atonement  of  Christ,  there  would  no  longer  be 
any  doubt  or  difficulty  about  repentance  and  faith,  or  as  to 
the  parts  which  these  play  in  the  economy  of  our  salvation. 
I  have  said  often  that  Christ  took  what  is  ours — i.e.,  our  sin — 
when  He  took  our  body  of  sinful  flesh  ;  and  had  He  been  no 
other  than  "  mere  man,"  He  could  have  made  no  atonement 
for  sin.  But  He  was  replenished  with  the  divine  nature, 
such  that  His  human  soul,  begotten  as  representing  (and  of 
necessity  representing)  the  bodily  personality,  had  along  with 
it  the  halo  of  Ood  as  the  prompting  power  in  regulating  and 
determining  the  will  of  the  soul.  I  have  noticed  to  you  before 
what  is  atonement,  and  in  what  atonement  consists,  and  how 
it  was  possible  for  Christ  through  His  incarnation  to  make 
atonement,  while,  in  the  circumstances  indicated  by  these 
authors,  there  could  have  been  no  conceivable  atonement,  no 
rational,  and  therefore  no  real  atonement.  I  have  noticed 
how  this  atonement  by  Christ  exactly  meets,  and  perfectly 
overturns,  the  condition  brought  in  by  the  fallen  Adam,  and 
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how  the  children  of  the  second  Adam,  when  conformed  to  His 
likeness,  which  I  hold  to  be  the  one  great  object  and  purpose  of 
the  Gospel  scheme,  are  obtainers  of  the  reconciliation  which 
Christ  hath  introduced,  and  how  through  this  (which  is  the 
application  of  His  atonement)  believers  are  made  "  heirs  of  God 
and  joint-heirs  with  Christ ; "  and  that  the  process  whereby  this 
regeneration  of  the  human  soul  is  effected  is  through,  and 
only  through,  the  exercise  of  the  two  saving  graces  of  repent- 
ance and  faith.  Having  said  this  much,  the  immediate  answer 
to  the  argumentation  you  have  quoted  is  short  and  simple. 

It  is  enough,  in  answer  to  Mr  Scott,  that  I  agree  with  him 
most  thoroughly,  when  he  says  that  the  privileges  of  pardon 
and  the  indwelling  of  Grod  are  not  properly  the  rewards  of 
repentance,  for  repentance  itself  is  the  work  of  God  on  the 
soul,  and  the  presence  of  God  on  the  soul  must  therefore  be 
antecedent  to  repentance.  The  Apostle  says,  "  We  are  bom 
not  of  the  will  of  man."  If  the  indwelling  of  God,  however, 
were  effected  through  any  antecedent  repentance  of  man, 
where  God  had  no  place,  this  would  be  laying  the  foundation 
of  our  regeneration  in  man  himself,  which  is  wholly  foreign 
to  my  way  of  tliinking.  And  I  can  say  with  Mr  Scott  that 
repentance,  in  the  light  in  which  he  views  it,  does  not  atone 
for  our  crimes ;  and  yet  true  repentance  is  that  operation  of 
God  upon  the  soul,  whereby  the  atonement  of  Christ  is  applied 
to  our  souls,  for  it  is  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  purging  the 
soul  of  sin.  He  says  truly,  that  if  repentance  could  atone  for 
sin,  it  would  supersede  the  necessity  of  the  expiatory  suffer- 
ings of  Jesus.  Of  course  it  would,  and  I  hold  that  apart  from 
these — t.e.,  from  the  application  of  these — there  could  be  no 
Godly  repentance  on  our  part — ^no  repentance  leading  unto 
life.  He  says,  it  would  contradict  the  declaration  of  Paul 
that  we  are  justified  by  faith  through  the  righteousness  of 
Christ.  But  my  idea,  instead  of  contradicting,  leads  to  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ ;  it  leads  to  an  acquisition  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
Christ  by  the  soul,  and  of  course  is  dependent  on  the  great 
objective  fact  that  Christ  died.  For  it  is  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  that  constitutes  the  fountain  of  life,  without  which 
there  could  be  no  death  of  the  flesh  and  no  life  of  the  Spirit. 
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Mr  Scott  says  we  do  not  hear  of  murderers  making  atone- 
ment for  their  crimes  by  repentance,  but  only  by  their  death, 
as  that  which  the  law  demands.  The  reason  is  obvious ;  re- 
pentance could  not  in  any  way  meet  the  offence  done  to  the 
law.  The  demand  of  the  law  in  their  case  is  the  fact  that 
there  must  be  a  penalty,  and  therefore  the  exemplification  of 
the  penalty,  that  others  may  be  deterred  from  similar  evil. 
This  demand  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  as  a  rule,  in  the  case 
of  human  governments,  for  the  sake  of  the  social  wellbeing. 
Bepentance  could  not  meet  it,  for  the  reason  that  other  evil- 
doers might  in  that  case  commit  murder  with  impunity,  on 
the  plea  that  they  would  repent.  The  case  is  different  when 
the  question  of  sin  lies  betwixt  the  sinner  and  his  God.  God 
says,  "  Eepent  and  be  converted,  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted 
out."  And  blotted  out  they  will  be,  because  the  very  process 
or  line  of  action  which  is  pursued  in  the  soul,  is  the  removal 
by  God  of  that  which  is  offensive  to  God ;  and  the  example 
of  repentance,  instead  of  being  a  misleading  and  mischievous 
plea,  as  it  would  be  before  a  human  government  in  the  case 
of  murder  or  other  similar  crime,  comes  before  God  to  be  a 
powerful  plea  for  one  and  all  of  us  to  put  in  force.  So  much 
for  the  argument  of  Mr  Scott. 

I  have  a  word  in  reply  to  your  second  author,  Mr  Dennis- 
ton.  He  says  there  was  no  exemption  from  the  penalty  of 
death  threatened  for  eating  the  forbidden  fruit ;  that  repent- 
ance could  not  atone  for  that  sin,  though  he  thinks  there  must 
have  been  deep  repentance;  and  that  notwithstanding  any 
amount  of  repentance,  the  threatening  of  the  law  must  have 
its  fulfilment.  I  shall  not  dispute  the  question  as  to  the 
likely  fact  of  repentance,  though  we  are  told  very  little  about 
this.  What  I  say  is,  that  here  repentance  could  not  have 
met  the  necessities  of  the  case.  But  does  the  author  under- 
stand what  the  case  was  ?  The  case  was  one  in  which  the 
carnal  man  came,  from  being  ruled  by  the  soul  as  taught  by 
Grod,  to  assume  rule  over  the  soul ;  in  plain  terms,  the  founda- 
tions of  sin  were  laid  deep  in  the  flesh ;  and  there  could  be  no 
atonement  to  God  but  in  the  death  of  the  body  of  sin,  Be- 
pentance, where  the  motive  power  is  from,  God,  may  remove  sin 
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from  the  sonl ;  but  does  it  take  away  the  springs  of  sin,  that 
have  their  seat  in  the  flesh  ?  Hence,  whatever  ordinary  re- 
pentance overtakes  the  soul,  it  cannot  bring  exemption  Jrom 
the  penalty  of  deaih  to  the  lady.  Even  in  the  case  of  our 
blessed  Lord,  whose  di^nne  panoply  preserved  His  soul  from 
the  contamination  of  sin,  He  (I  say)  could  not  be  exempted 
from  the  penalty  of  death,  though  the  enmity  in  His  flesh 
had  been  abolished,  in  as  far  as,  in  all  Ukelihood,  absolute  de- 
struction of  rebellious  impulses  lay  only  in  the  absolute  death 
of  the  body.  There  is  good  reason,  therefore,  for  seeing  why, 
to  this  day,  exemption  of  death  to  the  body  cannot  be  granted. 
The  redemption  of  Christ  has  not  procured  it ;  but  according 
to  the  pleas  of  some  who  fail  to  see  the  case  of  sin  in  all  its 
bearings,  this  also,  as  involving  a  complete  atonement  ob- 
jectively, ought  to  have  been  attained. 

Mr  Denniston  asks — How  about  the  soul  of  Adam  ?  All 
he  states  is  comprehended  in  this — that  ''of  repentance  as  a 
means  of  restoration  there  is  no  whisper ; "  and  hence  that 
"  all  that  we  see  is  the  spectacle  of  the  man's  soul  entering 
on  the  same  road  and  making  the  same  end  as  his  body." 
He  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  there  is  no  whisper  about  the 
necessity  of  repentance ;  for  God  sent  forth  His  Word,  and 
thereby  His  Spirit,  to  strive  with  man ;  and  when  men  would 
not  repent,  because  they  were  so  stupidly  sunk  in  subserviency 
to  the  flesh.  He  exclaimed,  "  My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive 
with  man,  for  that  he  also  is  flesh," — ^sunk,  as  to  his  soul,  in 
the  corruptions  of  the  flesh,  deliverance  from  the  power  of 
which  constitutes  the  very  first  beginning  of  godliness ;  and 
herein  is  the  essence  of  repentance.  What  then  ?  Why,  we 
find  that  the  blood  of  God  had  been  sprinkled  upon  men,  in 
those  primitive  days,  in  order  to  their  repentance ;  but  under 
the  relation  in  which  God  then  stood  to  man,  it  was  weak, 
it  was  powerless  to  efifect  a  restoration  of  the  soul  to  Grod. 
Hence,  as  Mr  Denniston  says,  the  soul  went  along  with  the 
body.  Man  had  forfeited  life  by  rejecting  the  very  material 
of  life ;  nor  could  he  be  permitted  to  partake  of  the  tree  of 
life  so  long  as  his  soul  was  clothed  in  the  robes  of  corruption. 
Hence  it  is  said,  "death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses." 
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By  Adam  came  a  death  from  which  there  was  no  resurrection 
to  life  eternal,  save  in  the  case  of  those  few  on  whom  the 
Spirit  of  God  effected  an  inroad  on  the  flesh,  and  introduced 
true  communion  of  the  soul  with  God.  Nor  was  the  law,  as 
given  by  Moses,  effectual  for  the  redemption  of  man  from  sin ; 
but  "  what  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through 
the  flesh,  God,  sending  His  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful 
flesh,  and  in  relation  to  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh,  that 
the  righteousness  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us,  who 
walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit."  We  see  then 
the  ground  on  which  we  have  hope  of  future  life,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  is  assured  to  us  by  our  Saviour. 

Your  author  says :  "  Let  us  now  look  at  a  sentence  in 
the  New  Testament,  *  All  have  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the 
glory  of  God ; ' "  and  he  asks,  "  what  is  the  value  of  a  declara- 
tion so  decisive  and  so  judicial,  if  after  all  we  have  only  to 
cease  from  sinning,  so  as  to  undo  its  consequences  ? "  Here 
is  the  question:  Cease  from  sinning!  Can  man,  as  such, 
cease  from  sinning  ?  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  so 
soon  as  man  ceases  from  sinning,  so  soon  will  God  cease  from 
punishing.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  God  to  regard  guilt  as 
taken  away,  when  sin  is  taken  away.  And  when  guilt  is  re- 
moved, no  penalty  is  exacted ;  that  is,  pardon  is  vouchsafed 
— that  is,  room  for  acceptance  is  realised,  and  the  creature  is 
brought  into  a  condition  of  receptivity  for  the  righteousness  of 
God.  Now  we  have  this  power  of  cessation  from  sin,  not  in 
ourselves,  but  only  through  the  application  to  us  of  that  law 
of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  has  already  proved  so 
efficacious  in  rooting  out  the  very  foundations  of  sin. 

And  now  for  Mr  Sadler.  You  have  made  a  long  quotation 
from  him ;  but  I  do  not  complain  of  it,  for  it  expresses  the 
views  of  a  very  wide  field  of  thought.  I  do  not,  and  I  dare 
say  you  do  not,  agree  with  him,  when  he  asserts  the  power  of 
remitting  sins  as  the  privilege  which  the  pouring  out  of 
Christ's  blood  gave  to  the  ministers  of  Christ's  ChurcL  But 
you  will  agree  in  this,  that  the  effectual  pouring  out  of  Christ's 
blood  upon  a  man  enables  us  to  proclaim  the  remission  of 
his  sin  thereby.    The  grand  misconception  here  however  is, 
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that  your  school  of  thought  points  to  the  pouring  out  of 
Christ's  blood  from  His  body  on  Calvaiy — that  which  was  the 
blood  of  the  flesh — that  blood  which  does  not  touch  the  man, 
and  if  it  did,  it  would  not  profit  the  man ;  while  I  emphatic- 
ally point  to  the  pouring  out  of  Christ's  precious  blood  which 
He  shed  forth  upon  the  apostles  from  the  holy  temple  on 
high,  and  which  is  now  applied  to  us  for  the  abolishment  of 
sin  and  the  inbringing  of  righteousness.  In  words,  therefore, 
I  can  take  up  the  language  employed  by  Mr  Sadler,  and  say — 
yes,  and  say  it,  too,  with  far  deeper  and  truer  significance 
than  he  can — ^'^we  cannot  but  regard  the  death  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  light  of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice." 

This  propitiatory  sacrifice  he  regards  as  substitutionary, 
and  therefore  he  can  only  point  to  the  bare  fact  of  Christ's 
death  as  an  abstract  objective  fact,  of  which,  as  a  rational 
grownd  of  <mT  acceptance  with  God,  he  can  give  no  account.  I, 
on  the  other  hand,  look  upon  it  as  by  itself  the  necessary 
*'  foundation "  which  had  to  be  laid,  and  other  than  which 
cannot  be  laid,  for  propitiation  with  God.  And  that  it  is  only 
OD  the  fact  of  this  foundation  being  laid  that  the  process  to- 
wards our  justification  can  effectually  be  begun,  and  that  the 
linking  on  of  Christ's  work  to  us  comes  about  by  our  receiv- 
ing the  grace  of  it  through  our  partaking  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Mr  Sadler  proceeds  to  take  through  hand  the  theory  pro* 
pounded  by  Professor  Jowett,  which  points  to  "  Christ's  spot- 
less life,  and  obedience  unto  death,"  as  ''  the  most  persuasive 
argument "  for  withdrawing  us  from  sin,  and  making  meet  for 
grace.  In  short,  it  is  the  argument  of  Christ's  example^  as 
including  all  that  is  meant  by  "  God  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
world  unto  Himself."  That  this  argument  is  extremely  de- 
fective I  need  not  point  out.  That  Mr  Sadler  also  fails,  how- 
ever, in  doing  justice  to  what  of  truth  lies  in  it,  is  to  me 
obvious  enough,  while  he  lays  the  stress  of  his  argument  as 
to  the  value  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  "  the  humiliation  of 
the  Eternal  Son."  He  lays  no  stress  upon  the  sufferings  of 
the  manhood;  but  only  on  this,  that  it  was  "the  Lord  of 
Glory  who  was  crucified."  It  surpasses  comprehension  to 
understand  in  what  way  the  crucifixion  of  God  (I  speak  with 
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fear  and  reverence)  could  be  the  death  and  destruction  of  sin. 
In  what  way  could  an  assault  of  this  sort  upon  God  take 
away  sin  ?  Is  it  to  be  said  that  the  punishment  of  purity 
shall  be  an  atonement  for  the  guiltiness  of  impurity  ?  What 
meaning  can  there  be  in  moral  law,  if  such  an  argument  holds 
good  ?  Shall  God  punish  Himself  because  the  devil  has  re^ 
belled  against  him  ?  And  if  we  could  conceive  this  possible, 
by  what  process  of  reasoning  can  we  make  this  deed  cover,  or 
put  out  of  sight,  our  sins  ?  There  is  no  rational  significance 
in  such  a  proposition. 

Mr  Sadler  makes  sanctification  come  to  us  as  the  law  of 
grcUitttde  for  the  gift  of  God  in  our  anterior  justification. 
What  then  ?  Why,  he  utterly  abrogates  the  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication by  faUh  aiane  !  And  the  illustration  of  the  two  men 
on  the  plank  confirms  what  I  say,  that  Mr  Sadler's  view  of 
the  death  of  Christ  was,  that,  as  such,  it  actually  saved  a  cer- 
tain number,  and  that  faith  only  came  in  under  the  feeling 
of  thankfulness,  when  these  are  told  that  they  have  been 
saved.  Then,  in  that  case,  the  order  or  arrangement  of  the 
process  of  our  salvation  stands  thus: — First,  God's  election  of 
a  certain  number  of  mankind  to  salvation ;  aecoTid,  the  election 
of  Christ  Jesus  to  make  atonement  for  the  sins  of  that  pre- 
cise number;  third,  the  intimation  to  these  saved  ones  that 
they  are  pardoned  and  accepted  through  the  sovereign  good 
pleasure  of  God ;  fourth,  the  effect  of  this  intimation  upon 
them — viz.,  gratitude,  and  of  course  faith  to  prepare  for  the 
due  enjoyment  of  this  gift.  In  this  scheme  the  general  "  call 
of  God  upon  all  men  to  repent"  seems  nothing  less  than  a 
delusion,  because,  according  to  this  view,  they  cannot  repent 
if  they  are  not  already  saved. 

I  think  I  have  set  before  you  a  more  feasible  and  natural, 
as  well  as  Scriptural,  way.  It  is  briefly  this :  Ji^st,  the  fore- 
sight of  the  fall  of  the  first  Adam;  second,  the  consequent 
foreordination  of  a  second  Adam,  to  meet  and  to  undo  the 
evil  produced  by  the  fall  of  the  first  Adam ;  thwxl,  the  fore- 
sight of  the  atonement,  and  rectification  of  the  manhood  by 
the  second  Adam ;  fowrth,  the  foreordination  of  the  applica- 
tion of  this  atonement — i.e,,  of  a  dispensation  of  grace,  calling 
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upon  eUl  to  torn  from  their  sin  in  order  to  accept  the  right- 
eoasness  of  Jesus  Christ ;  fifth,  the  foresight  that,  under  this 
general  call  to  repent,  as  the  preliminary  question  for  sinners, 
some  would  be  arrested  in  order  to  embrace  Jesus  Christ; 
sixth,  the  election  of  all  such  weary  and  heavy-laden  ones  to 
the  faith  of  Christ — that  is,  to  the  righteousness  which  giveth 
life  to  the  soul,  and  rest  and  peace  with  God.  Sttdi  eUetion 
is  practically  the  adoption  of  disciples  into  the  famUy  of  God; 
and,  in  perfect  harmony  with  all  Scripture,  it  makes  justifica- 
tion to  depend  on  the  exercise  of  faith,  while,  moreover,  it 
ascribes  the  whole  glory  of  man's  salvation  purely  and  exclu- 
sively to  the  grace  of  God. 

But  how  does  the  argument  of  Mr  Sadler  touch  the  question 
of  repentance?  I  think  only  somewhat  indirectly;  so  in- 
directly, indeed,  that  in  this  way  it  does  exclude  repentance 
from  having  a  proper  share  in  the  saving  process;  for  he 
says — ^"If  Christ  atones  or  reconciles  us  to  God,  by  the 
feelings  He  arouses  within  us,  by  the  spectacle  of  the  patience, 
or  endurance,  or  loving  meekness  manifested  by  His  death, 
then  what  He  does  for  us  is  similar  in  kind  to  the  benefit  we 
derive  from  having  our  better  feelings  excited  by  some  touch- 
ing display  of  virtue  triumphant  in  suffering."  And,  as  you 
have  shown,  this  same  writer  declares  that  "no  inspired 
writer  has  given  even  a  hint  that  he  ever  understood  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  as  atoning  in  this  way" — ^that  is,  by 
example. 

I  here  take  the  opportunity  of  noticing  a  grievous  evil  in 
the  Church,  on  the  subject  of  our  feelings.  "  Pay  no  regard  to 
your  feelings,"  is  the  maxim.  What  is  this  but  making  faith 
a  purely  intellectual  principle,  and  utterly  abjuring  the  Scrip- 
tural rule  of  faith  working  by  love  ?  It  is  impossible  for  the 
true  Christian  to  disregard  his  feelings,  for  the  reason  that 
in  a  matter  which  concerns  self,  the  feelings  cannot  be  separ- 
ated from  the  intelligence.  In  matters  of  abstract  knowledge^ 
such  as  the  conclusions  which  result  under  a  demonstration 
of  Euclid's  propositions,  the  feelings  may  have  little  or  no 
place ;  but  in  what  concerns  the  salvation  of  our  souls,  the 
feelings  mtist,  and  will,  in  spite  of  us,  have  and  hold  a  very 
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important  place.  And  rightly  so.  For  without  love  to  that 
truth  which  sanctifies,  it  comes  simply  to  this,  that  Christ 
hath  purchased  the  blessings  of  salvation  for  us  by  His 
sacrifice,  that  we  might  have  the  privilege  of  sinning  with 
impunity !  And  this,  because  our  good  actions,  or  our  evil 
actions,  will  be  held  as  of  no  consideration,  and  will  be  re- 
garded Bs  of  no  moment  or  importance,  in  the  determination 
of  our  future  lot.  If  such  a  conclusion  were  to  hold  good, 
on  what  groimd  could  Scripture  speak  of  "  reward  according 
to  our  works  "  ?  On  what  ground  could  the  Apostle  say  that 
he  "pressed  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize"?  On  what 
ground  could  he  enjoin,  "  So  run,  that  ye  may  obtain  "  ?  Are 
we  not  told  that  the  wrath  of  God  continues  against  "all 
ungodliness,"  and  "cometh  upon  the  children  of  disobe- 
dience"? And  if  this  dogma  about  feelings  were  sound, 
why  should  Christ  say,  "  Eepent  ye,  and  believe  the  Gospel "  ? 
I  might  quote  scores  of  passages  to  the  same  purport  and 
effect,  which  clearly  indicate  that  man  will  be  punished 
according  to  his  offences,  and  that  he  will  be  rewarded 
according  to  his  good  works.  It  must  be  so,  if  a  cup  of 
cold  water  in  the  name  of  true  discipleship — that  is,  in  the 
spirit  and  character  of  Christ — shall  in  nowise  lose  its  reward. 
This  dogma  about  "  feelings  "  cuts  the  very  roots  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith,  and  proclaims  a  justification  without  faith,  in 
as  far  as  it  is  a  justification  antecedent  to  faith.  I  say  this, 
because  faith  is  so  closely  connected  with  repentance  that, 
where  true  repentance  is,  there  also  faith  is  certain  to  be 
manifested,  in  as  far  as  true  repentance  is  "  unto  life,"  which 
life  cometh  by  faith  only. 

And  what  about  the  statement  that  no  inspired  writer 
refers  to  the  example  of  Christ  as  helping  in  applying  the 
atonement  of  Christ  ?  This  is  an  astounding  assertion.  What 
says  Christ  Himself  ?  "  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn 
of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart"  What  was  Christ's 
yoke  ?  What  but  objection  to  the  divine  Spirit,  And  what 
was  the  learning  but  following  the  example  of  Christ,  in 
submitting  all  to  the  will  of  the  Spirit  ?  But  again,  what 
says  Christ  ?    "  /  have  given  you  an  example,  that  ye  should 
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do  as  I  have  done  to  you."  And  what  does  this  import? 
Why,  simply  the  following  out  of  the  exhortation  of  Paul, 
when  he  says,  "  Let  the  same  mind  be  in  you  which  was  also 
in  Christ  Jesus."  This  is  the  comprehension  of  the  whole 
matter.  Christ  by  the  Eternal  Spirit  offered  Himself  unto 
God ;  we,  after  His  example,  having  the  precious  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  from  Him,  are  required  to  render  a  living  sacrifice 
of  the  body  of  sin,  which  is  a  reasonable  service.  Paul, 
writing  to  the  Somans,  tells  us  "  Christ  pleased  not  Himself." 
Then  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  Now  the  God  of  patience  and  con- 
solation grant  you  to  be  like  minded  one  toward  another, 
a4Xording  to  Christ  Jesue  ;  "  or,  as  it  is  in  the  margin, ''  after 
the  example  of  Christ  Jesus  "  (xv.  5).  What  is  it  but  Christ's 
example  which  the  Apostle  points  to,  when  he  says,  "  Beye 
followers  of  God,  as  dear  children ;  and  walk  in  love,  as  Christ 
also  hath  loved  us,  and  hath  given  Himself  for  us  an  offering 
and  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  a  sweet-smelling  savour "  (Eph.  v. 
1,  2).  And  does  not  Peter  corroborate  this  when  he  says — 
"For  even  hereunto  were  ye  called;  because  Christ  cdso 
suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example,  that  ye  shovid  fallow 
Sis  steps  "  f  And  is  not  John  in  perfect  harmony  with  these 
apostles  when  he  says— "He  that  saith  he  abideth  in  Christ 
Jesus  ought  himself  also  so  to  walk,  even  as  He  walked  "  /  (iL 
6).  It  is  the  exhortation  of  Paul — ^"  Be  ye  foUowers  of  me, 
even  as  I  also  am  of  Christ."  What  more  could  possibly  be 
said  of  Christ  as  an  example  than  is  implied  and  contained 
in  the  passages  to  which  I  have  now  referred  ?  What  answer 
do  we  get  from  Mr  Sadler  and  others  ?  Mr  Sadler,  I  find, 
in  a  note  on  the  passage  from  1  Peter  ii  «21-25,  says — ^"  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  power  of  the  death  of  Christ  as 
an  example  is  recognised  by  the  Apostle  Peter,  in  a  context 
in  which  he  clearly  lays  down  the  propitiatory  view  of  His 
death ;  but  it  (i.e.,  the  power  as  an  example)  is  alluded  to  as 
something  over  and  above  the  propitiatory  element,  so  that 
the  two,  being  separately  recognised,  must  be  clearly  dis- 
tinguished." This  statement  is  not  according  to  fact.  There 
is  nothing  over  and  above  example  set  forth  or  pointed  to. 
The  point  immediately  before  Peter  was  this,  that  it  was 
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"thankworthy  if  a  man  for  conscience  toward  God  endure 
grief,  suffering  wrongfully ;  '*  "  for  even  hereunto  ye  were  called  ; 
because  Christ  also  suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example,  that 
ye  should  follow  His  steps!*  It  is  utteriy  impossible  to  wriggle 
out  of  the  plea  laid  down  for  us,  that  as  Christ  thus  suffered 
("  who,  when  reviled,  reviled  not  again,"  and  **  who  His  own 
self  bare  (or  offered  up)  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the 
tree"),  so  we,  in  like  manner,  should  have  to  suffer  with 
Him ;  that  is,  we  should  have  to  suffer  as  He  suffered — not, 
indeed,  by  the  outward  marks  of  violent  hands  laid  upon  us 
by  hostile  and  bitter  enemies,  but  in  this  way, "  that  we,  being 
dead  to  sins,  should  live  unto  righteousness;"  and  Peter 
sums  up  the  conclusion  of  thus  following  Christ  as  our 
example  in  these  words,  *'  For  ye  were  as  sheep  going  astray, 
but  are  now  returned  unto  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  your 
souls."  God  has  always  worked  from  patterns,  and  taught 
His  people  from  patterns.  It  was  the  great  scheme  of  divine 
teaching  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  setting  up  shadows  and 
types  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  now  that  Jesus  Christ  has  come, 
He  has  "  consecrated  (or  inaugurated)  a  new  and  living  way 
for  us,  through  the  veil,  that  is  to  say.  His  flesh,"  which  has 
to  be  torn  down,  as  constituting  the  obstacle  which  impedes 
or  obstructs  our  entrance  to  God,  and  communion  with  Him. 
Let  me  here  say,  moreover,  in  conclusion,  that  the  teaching 
by  example  is  in  principle  nothing  different  from  teaching  by 
precept.  It  is  in  both  cases  the  communication  of  God  to  the 
human  soul ;  and  as  such,  it  is  the  inspiration  of  God,  by  whose 
Spirit  we  are  enabled  to  will  and  do  of  His  good  pleasure. 

8,  You  have  been  sufficiently  full  on  the  question  of  re- 
pentance, and  you  have  closed  with  the  Scriptural  evidence 
for  teaching  by  example.  When  I  tell  you  that  repentance 
cannot  pardon  sin,  but  that  the  blood  of  Christ  can  alone 
wash  away  our  sin,  you  reply — ^Yes,  the  blood  of  Christ  can 
alone  wash  away  our  sin ;  yet  Godly  repentance  is  the  effect  of 
the  application  of  the  blood  of  Christ  in  that  very  process. 
When  I  say  that  my  sins  were  washed  away  by  anticipation, 
when  Christ  shed  His  blood  upon  the  cross,  you  reply  that 
there  are  two  reasons  against  that  idea,— ;/{r8^,  that  there  is 
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no  anticipation,  and  that  anticipation  is  a  mere  human  device, 
an  invention  of  man — ^that  the  death  of  Christ  on  the  cross 
was  but  the  manifestation  of  Satan's  cruelty,  and  the  enmity 
of  the  crucifiers  of  Christ,  who  permitted  Himself,  in  this 
"  their  hour,  and  the  power  of  darkness,"  to  be  tortured  by 
them ;  and  that  Ood  the  Father  would  not  interpose  in  the 
contest  betwixt  Christ  and  Satan,  to  free  Christ  from  this 
literal  cross,  as  the  emblem  of  that  cross  which  He  had 
applied  to  Himself  during  His  life,  as  that  life  is  recorded  for 
our  imitation :  that  second^  the  blood  of  Christy  as  spilt  upon 
the  cross,  cannot  reach  us ;  and  that  if  it  could,  it  could  not 
cleanse  us, — that  upon  no  consideration  are  we  able  to  see 
how  its  literal  application  could  in  any  way  purify  the  heart ; 
that,  being  the  blood  of  the  flesh,  it  could  but  indicate  the 
death  of  the  flesh ;  that  after  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  Christ 
was  "  known  no  more  after  the  flesh  " ;  and  that  the  blood, 
which,  by  way  of  pre-eminence,  is  called  "  the  precious  blood 
of  Christ,"  is  alone  the  animating  power  of  the  divine  Spirit, 
which  he  possesses  as  the  repudiator  of  sin  and  the  inbringer 
of  righteousness,  and  that  under  the  influence  of  this  Holy 
Spirit  there  is  in  our  souls  the  exercise  of  two  ''saving 
graces" — ^repentance  on  the  one  hand,  as  the  process  under 
which  sin  is  washed  away  from  the  soul ;  and  faith  on  the 
other  hand,  as  the  process  under  which  righteousness  is  re- 
ceived by  the  souL  And  then  you  would  go  on  to  tell  us 
that  "  the  Spirit,"  "  the  water,"  or  "  the  blood,"  all  of  which 
"  agree  in  one  "  as  a  principle,  operating  as  the  agency  in  our 
regeneration,  may  be  shed  upon  us  through  Christ's  example, 
as  well  as  by  any  other  express  teaching  of  Scripture ;  and  I 
am  to  understand  that  Christ,  in  making  atonement  for  sin, 
and  thereby  expiating  sin,  and  literally  destroying  the  sources 
of  sin,  as  these  had  been  made  to  bear  upon  Himself,  while 
yet  He  was  in  His  soul  perfectly  pure  and  absolutely  free 
from  sin,  made  that  provision  whereby  alone  there  can  be  the 
application  of  His  atonement  to  us;  that  this  application 
comes  to  us  in  our  ''  effectual  calling,"  through  which  we  have 
justification,  adoption,  and  sanctification,  and  that  in  order  to 
this  effectual  calling  we  must  have  *'  repentance  towards  God 
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and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ/'  and  the  use  of  the 
means  of  grace,  as  the  practical  experience  of  our  souls,  in 
order  to  "  escape  the  wrath  and  curse  of  God,  due  to  us  for 
sin,"  and  in  order  to  have  the  communication  to  us  of  the 
benefits  of  redemption.  And  further,  you  claim  all  this  as 
being  truly  and  pointedly  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  to  which 
you  belong,  however  much  these  may  have  been  misinter- 
preted by  names  of  the  highest  rank.  Nay,  you  mean  to  say, 
that,  though  the  authors  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  had  not 
themselves  attained  to  the  same  definite  meaning,  yet  in 
their  employment  of  Scripture,  and  of  language  warranted  by 
Scripture,  the  true  interpretation  of  Scripture  on  this  vital 
question  gives  to  the  Confession  itself  a  significancy,  a  pro- 
foundness, and  a  beauty  not  primarily  anticipated  for  it ;  and 
so  you,  though  not  in  harmony  with  many,  in  that  you  deny 
the  doctrine  of  substitution  of  Christ  in  our  room  and  stead, 
as  being  a  delusion  and  a  snare  unto  men,  hold  implicitly  the 
doctrine  of  atonement  on  the  part  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
as  alone  bringing  reconciliation  and  making  peace  between 
God  and  man.  I  ask,  is  not  this  an  outline  of  your  scheme 
of  thought  ?    I  wish  to  know  before  we  proceed  further. 

F.  1  ejn.  satisfied  with  the  representation  you  have  given 
of  my  views.  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that,  "as  Christ 
was,  so  are  we  in  the  world ; "  that  as  Christ,  in  having  par- 
taken of  our  flesh  and  blood,  had,  of  necessity,  to  put  away 
the  sin  which  pertained  to  that  flesh  and  blood — ^that  is,  in 
plain  terms,  to  make  atonement  to  God,  and  so  bring  in  the 
new  man  in  perfectness  —  so  have  we  in  like  manner  to 
make  atonement  to  God  for  sin ;  but  that,  left  to  ourselves, 
we  can  no  more  atone  for  sin  than  we  can  take  wings  and 
fly ;  yet,  that  atonement  is  made  possible  and  practicable  to 
us  through  "  the  ministry  of  reconciliation,"  which  God  in 
Christ  has  graciously  provided,  and  through  the  preaching  of 
which,  as  the  actual  bestowal  on  us  of  the  things  of  Jesus, 
we  are  "  brought  into  a  state  of  salvation,"  and  are  increas- 
ingly enabled  to  "  work  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling, through  God,  that  worketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do 
of  His  good  pleasure." 
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S,  I  am  glad  I  have  caught  so  nearly  the  scheme  of  thought 
which  you  have  so  perseveringly  presented.  I  ou^t  to  men- 
tion that  the  plcice  which  yon  assign  to  Qod's  process  of  pre- 
destination is  somewhat  diflferent  from  that  which  has  been 
assigned  to  it.  At  the  same  time,  as  there  is  declared  to  be 
a  distinction  betwixt  foreknowledge  and  foreordination  which, 
I  admit,  cannot  be  qaestioned,  in.  as  far  as  Peter  says,  God's 
children  "are  elect,  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God 
the  Father,  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  unto  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Christ;"  and  in  as  far  as  Paul 
says,  "Whom  God  did  foreknow,  them  He  also  did  predes- 
tinate to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  His  Son,  that  He 
might  be  the  first-bom  (the  vpororo/co^,  the  first  produced  to 
holiness  and  glory)  among  many  brethren ; "  and  in  as  far  as 
you  admit  this  presdestination  to  have  been  realised  or  exer- 
cised by  God  before  creation  began,  I  do  not  think  that 
divines  need  quarrel  with  you  on  this  score ;  and  they  will 
not,  if  Christ,  as  the  very  texts  I  have  now  quoted  imply, 
must  have  been  foreordained  as  the  Bedeemer  before  it  was 
possible  to  foreordain  the  children  unto  the  sprinkling  of  the 
blood  of  Christ;  and  if,  moreover,  "through  sanctification," 
then  not  only  Christ,  but  the  sanctification  which  cometh 
through  Christ,  must  of  necessity  have  been  foreordained 
preliminarily  to  the  predestination  to  glory.  I  am  disposed 
to  admit  that  the  place  which  you  give  to  predestination 
simplifies  considerably  this  difficult  theme,  and  makes  less 
harsh  what  Calvin  and  Augustin  have  handed  down  to  us. 
And  I  say  so  in  the  fact  that  it  is,  as  a  scheme  of  thought, 
in  consonance  with  our  own  experiences  in  the  exercise  of 
intelligence  and  of  will,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  discover, 
in  entire  accordance  with  the  sacred  Word, 

i^.  I  am  much  flattered  by  this  expression ;  but  after  all, 
it  is  not  what  you  or  I  might  think;  but  with  intelligent 
and  honourable  men,  whose  integrity  cannot  be  questioned, 
who  are  not  warped  by  the  trammels  of  false  education,  who 
can  sit  so  easy  to  the  things  which  are  spoken  that  they  can 
open  their  hearts  to  the  truth  from  whatever  quarter  it  may 
come,  and  who,  believing  that  the  truth  can  in  the  long-run 
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alone  prevail,  are  ready  to  embrace  it  at  all  hazards — with 
these  the  decision,  after  all,  lies ;  and  in  the  course  of  time, 
I  doubt  not  a  true  verdict  will  be  pronounced  on  this  and  on 
every  other  controverted  point  in  divinity. 

S,  I  am  unwilling  now  to  prolong  our  discussion  very 
much.  But  I  should  like  to  hear  your  opinion  upon  some 
theories  on  which  we  have  not  very  directly  touched,  yet 
more  or  less  bearing  on  yours.  Take,  for  example,  the  martyr 
spirit,  enduring  malice,  hatred,  disgrace,  yea,  death  itself  in 
its  cruellest  forms,  rather  than  violate  conscience.  Was  this 
spirit  the  chief  factor  in  the  work  of  Christ  ? 

F,  That  it  was  a  factor  in  the  work  of  Christ  cannot  be 
denied,  because  Christ  ''witnessed  a  good  confession  before 
Pilate."  But  the  fact  of  Christ's  martyrdom  did  not  consti- 
tute atonement.  No\  here  is  the  value  of  definition.  If  I 
have  rightly  defined  atonement  as  the  pvtting  away  of  sins 
and  bringing  in  righteousnesSy  then  martyrdom  is  but  a  phe- 
nomenon in  the  case  of  one  in  whom  atonement  has  been 
effected.  Martyrdom  is  hit  the  witness-hearing  of  one  to  whom 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  has  been  brought,  and  who  main- 
tains and  holds  that  righteousness  when  he  is  persecuted  for 
it.  No  doubt  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be  a  martyr  to  prin- 
ciples which  God  has  not  revealed,  and  which  do  not  dwell 
in  the  bosom  of  Grod.  We  must  deeply  respect  such  a  man, 
because  it  proves  the  deep  sincerity  and  reality  of  his  faith. 
Nor  can  we  doubt  that  many  have  died  for  principles  which 
they  have  believed  to  be  divine,  but  which,  upon  examina- 
tion, cannot  be  received  as  such.  In  these  circumstances, 
martyrdom  is  not  an  eventuality  in  one  whose  sins  have  been 
expiated,  but  simply  death-torture  for  his  opinions.  As  I 
have  said,  if  these  opinions  are  the  truth  of  God  as  revealed 
in  Jesus  Christ,  then  the  adherence  to  these  opinions,  even  to 
the  death,  indicates  the  case  of  one  who  has  been  perfectly 
recovered  to  righteousness  of  life,  so  far  at  least  as  the  right- 
eousness of  God  has  been  revealed  to  his  souL 

Hence  the  mere  external  fact  of  the  death  of  Christ  upon  the 
tree,  as  brought  about  by  the  enemies  of  Christ,  did  not  of  itself 
constitute  atonement.    He  bore  the  cross  in  a  deeper  sense, 

2B 
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when  He  was  "put  to  death  in  the  flesh/'  during  His  sacrificial 
life,  and  thereby  "  finished  the  work  given  Him  to  do."  If 
atonement  does  not  consist  in  suffering,  then  the  sufferings  to 
which  Christ  was  exposed  on  the  tree  did  not'  constitute  His 
atonement.  These  were  indeed  the  expression  of  that  cruel 
martyrdom  which  He  underwent,  and  they  are  referred  to  as 
the  token  of  the  cross  which  He  endured  in  taking  away  sin ; 
because,  apart  from  the  outward  cross,  to  which  His  body  was 
nailed,  it  was  by  the  inward  cross,  to  which  He  subjected 
Himself,  that  He  put  away  sin ;  and  it  is  in  this  respect  alone 
that  we  can  be  crucified  with  Him,  as  assuredly  His  followers 
are  required  to  be.  Though  we  were  to  be  put  to  a  similar 
torture  as  that  which  Christ  had  to  endure  upon  the  tree,  for 
our  Christian  sentiments,  that  would  only  be  a  symbol  of  our 
adherence  to  the  faith  which  we  entertain.  No  doubt  such 
firm  adherence  under  the  severest  trials  is  a  noble  example  of 
heroic  sentiment ;  but  martyrdom  is  not  atonement  If  there 
were  not  a  profounder  view  of  the  case  of  Christ,  assuredly 
His  death  on  the  cross  could  not  be  regarded  as  "  the  propiti- 
ation for  our  sins."  I  am  willing  to  admit  that,  had  not  Christ 
suffered  on  the  tree,  there  would  have  been  little  or  nothing 
on  which  the  sinner  could  have  laid  hold  in  order  to  impress 
him  as  to  Christ's  atoning  work ;  but  what  I  say  is,  that  it  is 
through  the  outward  and  visible  cross  that  we  are  brought  to 
see  and  to  appreciate  the  inward  and  invisible  cross  which 
makes  atonement. 

S,  I  am  glad  you  can  so  easily  dispose  of  the  marturial 
theory.  I  have  thought  there  are  other  reasons  why  it  should 
be  rejected  as  an  atonement  for  sin.  The  fact  of  seeing  a 
man  die  for  the  belief  which  he  entertains  would  scarcely, 
to  my  mind,  be  sufficient  to  bring  forward  as  an  inducement 
for  us  to  hold  the  creed  for  which  he  died,  or  to  put  away 
the  sins  which  may  happen  to  beset  us.  But  besides  this, 
I  have  been  accustomed  to  think  that  the  depth  of  suffering 
evinced  by  Christ  in  His  last  hours  so  infinitely  surpassed 
that  of  ordinary  martyrs — such  as  the  cases  of  Stephen,  Paul, 
Peter,  Polycarp,  Latimer,  Ridley,  and  many  others — that  none 
were  so  "  exceeding  sorrowful "  as  He,  that  none  drank  such 
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a  cup  as  He,  that  none  did  sweat  such  drops  of  blood  or  feel 
such  agony  as  He;  or  if  it  was  otherwise,  then  we  must 
infer  that  He  was  more  craven-hearted  than  many  that  have 
sealed  their  testimony  with  their  blood.  I  cannot  here  re- 
peat the  oft-told  statement  that  He  gave  Himself  a  ransom 
for  aU,  because  this  would  only  reintroduce  the  question  of 
substitution,  which  has  been  so  much  animadverted  on. 

F.  You  are  quite  right  in  saying  that  the  dry  fact  of 
martyrdom  for  the  maintenance  of  holy  principles,  however 
calculated  to  convey  deep  lessons  to  men,  would  have  been 
insufficient  as  a  panacea  for  the  recovery  of  the  world.  It 
wants  the  hand  of  God  therein,  as  that  peculiar  spectacle  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  world  has  to  be  directed  as  the 
spring  of  new  life,  and  as  the  destruction  of  the  old  man; 
while  it  is  divested  also  of  those  ingredients  which  exhibit 
to  us  a  clear  case  of  the  expiation  of  sins  through  the  denial 
of  self,  and  the  attainment  of  righteousness  by  the  supremacy 
of  the  Spirit.  The  case  of  Jesus  Christ  supplies  to  us  the 
very  material  cnU  of  which  ea^piaiion  comes  and  acceptance  is 
found.  Mere  martyrdom  could  never  achieve  this,  nor  does 
it  possess  the  qualities  out  of  which  an  atonement  for  our- 
selves is  properly  provided.  When,  however,  you  return  to 
the  question  of  suffering,  as  the  great  constituent  in  atone- 
ment, you  do  our  Lord  great  injustice  without  knowing  it. 

I  may  quote  to  you  what  Dr  Farrar  says  on  the  fear  of 
death  attributed  to  Christ:  "There  have  been  those  who 
have  dared  (I  can  scarcely  write  it  without  shame  and  sor- 
row) to  speak  very  slightingly  about  Gethsemane ;  to  regard 
that  awful  scene,  from  the  summit  of  their  ignorant  pre- 
sumption, with  an  almost  contemptuous  dislike ;  to  speak  as 
though  Jesus  had  then  shown  a  cowardly  sensibility.  Does 
not  common  fairness,  does  not  the  most  ordinary  historic 
criticism,  show  how  cold  and  false,  if  nothing  worse,  must 
be  the  miserable  insensibility  which  prevents  them  from  see- 
ing that  it  could  have  been  no  mere  dread  of  pain,  no  mere 
shrinking  from  death,  which  thus  agitated  to  its  inmost 
centre  the  pure  and  innocent  soul  of  the  Son  of  Man  ?  The 
meanest  idiots,  the  coarsest  criminals,  have  advanced  to  the 
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scaffold  without  a  tremor  or  a  sob;  and  many  a  brainless, 
brutal  murderer  has  mounted  the  ladder  with  a  firm  step, 
and  looked  around  upon  a  yelling  mob  with  an  unflinching 
countenance.  It  is  as  natural  to  die  as  to  be  bom.  The 
Christian  hardly  needs  to  be  told  that  it  was  no  such  vulgar 
fear  which  forced  from  His  Saviour  that  sweat  of  blood" 
(Life  of  Christ,  p.  312).  I  do  not  know,  however,  that  Dr 
Farrar  has  much  enlightened  us  as  to  that  actual  dread  of 
the  coming  ordeal  which  so  afflicted  Jesus.  It  ought  to  be 
mentioned  that  the  passage,  Luke  xxii.  43,  44,  in  which  the 
Gethsemane  agony  is  described,  is  not  found  either  in  the 
Vatican  or  in  the  Alexandrian  MSS.  In  some  MSS.  they 
are  marked  as  suspicious;  in  others,  as  decidedly  spurious. 
It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  TertuUian  does  not  notice  them 
in  speaking  of  the  suffering  of  Christ  in  the  garden.  (Com- 
pare 1st  Frag,  in  Persec.  c.  8,  and  De  Orat.  4.)  The  words  in 
question  are  found  originally  in  the  interpolated  Codex  D  or 
Bezae.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  writer  of  the  Codex  13 
of  Metstein,  in  the  twelfth  century,  had  written  the  first  two 
words  of  this  interpolation  in  his  copy  (o^Orj  Be),  but  desisted, 
and  proceeded  with  the  45th  verse.  "  A  different  and  a  later 
hand  has  finished  the  spurious  passage  in  the  margin"  (so 
says  Granville  Penn  in  his  annotations  on  the  New  Cove- 
nant). For  myself,  I  see  no  reason,  at  least  from  any  internal 
evidence,  to  question  the  genuineness  of  the  passage.  We 
see  that  it  is  a  real  human  heart  which  suffers,  a  real  human 
soul  which  is  wrung  with  agony,  and  one,  too,  in  very  differ- 
ent circumstances  from  ordinary  mortals  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion. Here  is  one  perfect  in  the  knowledge  of  all  that 
awaited  Him,  while  also  refined  in  tenderness,  as  having  an 
acute  sense  of  the  sufferings  which  were  to  befall  Him ;  one, 
moreover,  to  whom  these  sufferings  were  not  a  necessity,  in 
order  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  task  given  Him  to  discharge, 
and  who  could  not  therefore,  without  a  conflict,  submit  Him- 
self to  them ;  one  who,  recoiling  from  them  in  all  their  brutal 
and  unrighteous  application,  makes  an  appeal  to  His  Father 
for  an  escape  from  them.  If  there  be  aught  in  the  whole 
history  of  Christ  which  reveals  how  completely  human  Christ 
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was,  and  how  far  removed  He  was  from  the  indiflference  and 
stolidity  of  the  Stoic,  and  from  the  estrangement  which 
would  separate  Him  from  the  full  appreciation  of  His  situa- 
tion, it  is  here.  Here  we  have  enough  to  explain  to  us  the 
grounds  of  that  intense  supplication  which  He  offered  to  Gk)d, 
that  a  crisis  so  terrible  might  be  avoided,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  unlimited  submission  was  betokened  to  the  wHl  of  God. 
Here  Christ  had  no  benefit  from  the  supernatural,  for  this 
power  was  never  used  to  relieve  His  own  wants  or  suflFerings. 
And  it  is  in  this  that  the  human  example  of  Christ  has 
elements  of  perfection  that  could  not  otherwise  have  existed ; 
for,  had  the  mode  of  self-sacrifice  to  which  He  yielded  cost 
Him  nothing,  how  should  we  be  able  to  see  and  appreciate 
that  self-devotion  to  God,  under  Satanic  barbarities,  which 
Jesus  manifested  ?  And  if  we  call  this  tremor  on  the  part 
of  Christ  by  the  name  of  weakness,  yet  how  shall  we  under- 
stand that  wondrous  combination  of  infirmity,  as  pertaining 
to  His  being  as  a  denizen  of  this  world,  with  unfailing  courage 
in  the  will  of  God  ?  "  Though  He  was  crucified  through  weak- 
ness, yet  He  liveth  by  the  power  of  God." 

S.  I  prefer  to  let  a  question  such  as  that  you  have  now 
disposed  of,  alone.  I  scarcely  feel  myself  competent  to  deal 
with  it ;  and  yet,  without  doubt,  it  is  an  interesting  one.  I 
come  now  to  another  theory,  which  has  been  called  ''the 
manifestation  theory,"  which  virtually  resolves  the  objective 
atonement  into  a  manifestation  of  the  truth  to  man,  on  the 
subjects  of  God  and  sin.  It  represents  the  facts  of  the 
Saviour's  humiliation  as  displaying  the  readiness  of  God  to 
receive  man  back  to  favour,  by  inducing  in  him  a  deep  ab- 
horrence of  sin,  and  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God  toward 
those  in  whom  love  is  thus  awakened.  This  view  regards 
guilt  for  past  sins  as  sinking  of  itself  naturally  into  nothing, 
on  the  cessation  of  sinfulness.  "  The  voice  of  love  (says  Dr 
John  Toung  in  his  '  Life  and  light  of  Men ')  is  omnipotent. 
Inc€umate  crucified  love  overmasters  sin  in  the  flesh,  con- 
demns it,  kills  it  right  out.  The  final  stroke  of  this  divine 
weapon  is  mortal,  and  the  final  victory,  though  won  by  slow 
degrees,  is  infallibly  certain."     "  There  is  a  power  (he  says) 
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streaming  from  the  cross  into  the  soul,  which  is  ever  washing 
it  afresh,  bidding  away  the  darkness,  cleansing  out  the  evil, 
renewing  the  holy  fellowship,  and  restoring  us  to  Grod." 
This  power,  he  says,  "  is  symboUsed  in  the  cross.  Love  (the 
love  of  God)  is  the  spiritual  antidote  to  human  sin ;  but  not 
love  alone,  not  even  God's  love  simply  as  such,  but  edf-sajcri- 
fidng  love,  incarnate  crucified  love — ^love  which  has  wept  over 
men,  which  has  bled  and  died  for  men — a  love  from  which 
virtue  goes  forth  to  beget  in  us  a  wonderful  abhorrence  of 
evil,  and  a  wonderful  longing  for  purity — a  love  which  goes 
to  renew  the  defiled  soul  to  humble  loving  obedience." 

Dr  John  M'Leod  Campbell  has  similar  sentiments.  "  We 
see  the  Father  (he  says)  when  we  see  the  Son,  because  a 
father  as  such  is  known  only  in  his  relation  to  a  son."  *^  God 
provides  atonement;  then  forgiveness  must  precede  atone- 
ment ;  and  the  atonement  must  be  the  form  of  the  forgiving 
love  of  God."  "  It  is  that  God  is  contemplated,  as  manifest- 
ing clemency  and  goodness  at  a  great  cost,  that  gives  the 
atonement  its  great  power  over  the  heart  of  man."  "This 
witness-bearing  for  the  Father  (that  is,  condemning  sin)  was 
a  part  of  the  self-sacrifice  of  Christ"  The  divine  feelings  in 
relation  to  sin,  made  visible  to  us  in  Christ's  suffering  flesh, 
"  alone  can  purify,  because  the  self-sacrifice  of  Christ  alone 
perfectly  reveah,  and  in  revealing  alone  vindicates  the  name 
and  character  of  God,  condemning  us  in  our  own  eyes,  and 
laying  us  prostrate,  because  we  have  sinned  against  such  a 
God."  " Fatherliness  in  God  originating  our  salvation;  the 
Son  of  God  accomplishing  that  salvation,  by  the  revelation 
of  the  Father."  Such  are  brief  extracts  from  this  author's 
book, '  Nature  of  the  Atonement' 

There  is  another  theory,  called  the  theory  of  identijicaium,  in 
which  Dr  Campbell  is  involved ;  and  I  may  have  once  more 
to  submit  some  of  his  views ;  but  meanwhile  I  confine  my- 
self to  this  "  manifestation  theory,"  which  in  several  respects 
resembles  views  which  you  have  yourself  propounded.  It 
reduces  the  atoning  work  of  Christ  to  a  mere  process  of  edn^ 
c€Uion,  or  moral  suasion.  In  it,  the  sufferings  of  Christ  con- 
tain no  virtue,  no  potency,  no  property  calculated  to  save  man. 
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They  only  point  to  a  sin-hating,  man-loving  God,  the  sight  of 
whom  brings  salvation.  They  remove  no  obstacle  in  the 
moral  government  of  God  to  his  pardon ;  they  lay  no  founda- 
tion on  which  pardon  might  be  vouchsafed ;  they  supply  no 
element,  in  consideration  of  which  God  might  cancel  guilt ; 
they  are  not  made  the  procuring  cause  of  either  forgiveness 
or  of  purity.  Their  only  function  was  to  manifest  or  make 
known  the  love  of  God,  and  impress  it  on  the  mental  vision 
of  the  sinner. 

Moreover,  I  think  that  a  fatal  defect  in  this  theory  is,  that 
it  ignores  the  judicial  relations  of  sin ;  for  it  sets  forth  an 
atonement  which  is  impotent  to  deliver  from  guilt.  At  one 
time  it  would  say,  that  sin  receives  its  full  punishment  in  the 
suffering  which  the  sinner  undergoes  here ;  at  another  time 
it  would  say,  that  on  the  soul  giving  up  sin,  the  guilt  of  past 
sins  falls  out  of  reckoning.  It  makes  no  attempt  to  meet 
the  claims  of  moral  government.  It  undervalues  forgiveness. 
Dr  Young's  favourite  argument  is,  "  remove  the  cause,  and 
the  effect  will  cease," — which  means,  cleanse  the  heart  from 
sinful  impurity,  and  condemnation  and  punishment  will 
cease.  He  forgets  that  the  effects  of  9^  previous  sin  may  re- 
main. Dr  Campbell  is  evidently  hampered  by  the  question 
of  legal  guilt,  and  knows  not  how  to  connect  the  remission 
of  sin  with  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  as  its  cause.  This  theory 
overlooks  the  penal  character  of  man's  depravity.  Depravity 
is  not  merely  a  disease,  but  has  relation  to  law  and  judgment 
in  order  to  satisfy  moral  claims.  It  does  not  accord  with 
the  depth  of  Christ's  sufferings,  nor  does  it  consist  with  the 
perfections  of  God,  if  in  order  to  atone  for  sin  it  was  neces- 
sary for  Christ  to  throw  Himself  into  such  a  whirlpool  of 
suffering.  It  appears  to  me  to  fail  in  impressing  a  sense  of 
the  evil  of  sin^  seeing  sin  might  so  far  go  unpunished ;  for  it 
ignores  penalty.  And  it  assigns  an  inadequate  cause  for 
subjective  sanctification ;  for  it  ascribes  all  moral  change  to 
the  sinner's  sight  of  God's  disposition  and  attitude  towards 
man  and  sin.  With  no  help  but  moral  considerations,  man 
is  thus  to  save  himself  I  Besides,  its  persuasive  influence  can 
only  affect  those  who  come  into  personal  acquaintance  with  it. 
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F.  One  of  the  difficulties  which  you  here  present  to  me 
is  to  sift  the  chaff  from  the  wheat  There  is,  I  hold,  a  large 
amount  of  truth  in  the  views  propounded  by  Dr  Young  and 
Dr  M'Leod  Campbell ;  but  they  have  both  failed,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  to  rest  them  clearly  and  definitely  on  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  from  that  sacrifice  to  make 
them  obviously  and  unmistakably  applicable  to  us.  Unless 
we  see  how  the  atonement  stands  at  the  foundation,  we  shall 
never  clearly  apprehend  how  it  stands,  or  I  should  say  applies, 
to  the  superstructure.  In  both  it  must  be  absolutely  one 
and  the  same.  You  have  yourself  fallen  back  upon  suffering 
as  constituting  value  in  the  matter  of  atonement ;  and  you 
have  done  so,  I  must  think,  in  order  that  you  might  the  more 
fully  attack  the  views  of  the  gentlemen  in  question.  The 
defect  in  the  statements  of  these  parties  appears  to  me  that 
they  fail  didy  to  define  what  atonement  is,  and  hence  are 
not  always  quite  logical  in  showing  how  the  atonement  made 
by  Christ  is  the  very  atonement  which  we  have  to  present  to  God; 
or  rather,  when  they  would  set  forth  the  case  of  a  true  Chris- 
tian as  a  state  of  reconciliation  with  God,  they  do  not  make  it 
abundantly  clear  how  its  basis  is  found  in  Jesus  Christ,  nor 
is  it  satisfactorily  established  how  its  emanation  from  Him, 
as  the  sprinkling  of  His  blood  upon  us,  constitutes  atonement. 

I  must  once  for  all  remind  you,  that  if  mere  suffering  as 
such  does  not  constitute  an  element  of  value  in  atonement, 
the  whole  question  of  judicial  relation  must  fall  to  the  ground. 
Suffering,  I  have  again  and  again  pointed  out,  is  an  indispens- 
able attendant  on  atonement,  for  there  can  be  no  atonement 
without  it ;  but  this  happens  because  you  cannot  take  away 
a  diseased  limb  without  suffering.  If  sin  be  an  integral  part 
of  the  old  man,  it  is  impossible  to  remove  the  sin  from  this 
manhood  without  that  pain  which  arises  from  the  excision  of 
the  sin.  But  who  does  not  see  that  the  suffering  is,  after  all, 
not  an  end  or  object  to  be  arrived  at  in  the  operation — ^is  not 
a  procuring  cause  of  relief  in  the  operation,  but  is  simply  ike 
endurance  which  is  inseparable  from  the  operation  f  Now  I  say 
that  the  judicial  relation  in  which  man,  as  a  sinner,  stands  to 
Grod,  and  from  the  beginning  stood  to  God,  was  this — ^that 
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God  would  have  his  sin  removed  before  He  could  look  upon 
him  with  mercy,  and  this  at  whatever  cost  of  suffering.  But 
the  object  God  had  and  has  before  His  eyes  is  not  the  amount 
of  suffering  whether  great  or  small  (for  that  is  in  itself  no 
pleasure  to  Him),  but  the  removal  of  sin,  at  whatever  cost  in 
that  respect.  And  in  order  to  pave  the  way  and  make  good 
the  process,  He  laid  the  foundation  in  Jesus  Christ  His  only 
Son  our  Lord.  What  I  complain  of  is,  that  it  has  not  been 
clearly  seen  how  Christ  has  (utually  removed  sin,  first  in  the 
crucifixion  of  the  flesh  which  He  imderwent,  in  as  far  as 
human  sin  has  its  root  in  the  flesh  of  man,  as  inheriting  the 
flesh  of  fallen  Adam ;  and  secondly,  in  the  crucifixion  of  the 
flesh  (as  being  "  the  law  of  sin  in  our  members  "),  when  we, 
who  believe  in  Christ,  are  thus  ''washed"  in  His  precious 
blood,  and  sanctified  thereby.  I  have  said  enough  upon  this 
particular,  and  I  am  not  going  to  repeat  it  here. 

There  are  many  general  expressions  in  both  Dr  Young  and 
Dr  J.  M'L.  Campbell  with  which  I  do  very  much  sympathise, 
and  I  cannot  doubt  that  these  gentlemen  felt  their  position, 
in  advocating  moral  considerations,  to  be  very  much  in  har- 
mony with  the  tone  and  requirements  of  Christianity;  yet 
from  all  that  they  set  forth,  it  is  assuredly  difficult  to  find  out 
in  their  treatises  that  the  cleansing  and  the  pardon  spoken  of 
in  Scripture  have  truly  their  root  and  spring  in  the  work  of 
the  Lord  Jesus.  And  this  from  the  fact  that  they  were  un- 
able to  see  precisely  wherein  sin  applied  to  Him,  and  how 
sin  was  purged  by  Him,  and  what  it  is  that  constitutes 
properly  the  purifying  blood  of  Christ  as  sprinkled  upon  us. 

I  d^  not  feel  called  on  to  take  up  time  in  replying  to  what 
you  call  reducing  the  atoning  work  of  Christ  to  a  mere 
process  of  education,  or  moral  suasion.  What  I  tell  you  is, 
that  it  is  the  analogy  of  the  self -same  work  as  took  place  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  which  the  apostle  calls  "the  sufferings 
whidi  are  behind  of  Christ."  We  know  that  Christ  "  offered 
up  Himself  through  the  eternal  Spirit,"  the  eternal  Spirit 
being  given  to  Him  without  measure  in  a  way  peculiar  to 
Himself;  and  that  this  constituted  the  vital  energy  of  His 
being.    We  know  in  like  manner  that  He,  having  succeeded 
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in  satisfying  the  Father,  as  in  all  respects  in  His  own  person 
meeting  fully,  and  undoing  efficiently,  the  effects  of  the  Fall 
in  the  case  of  the  first  Adam,  was  thus  constituted  the  second 
Adam,  through  whom  a  propagation  of  the  same  redeeming 
power  should  be  fulfilled  among  the  sons  of  men  who  should 
open  their  hearts  to  the  grace  which  Christ  was  now  made 
the  source  of  providing  and  producing.  All  atonement 
may  be  said  to  be  the  result  of  an  educating  process.  The 
fall  of  man  was  but  an  educating  process  on  false  principles. 
The  restoration  or  recovery  of  man  must  therefore  be  an 
education  of  man  upon  true  principles.  And  the  foundation 
on  which  we  build  is  an  educative  process  in  the  principles 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  whom  we  find  man,  when  perfected, 
raised  to  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  eternal  life ;  and 
we  are  taught  that  upon  putting  on  Christ  we  shall  be  not 
only  heirs  of  God,  but  joint-heirs  with  Christ  of  the  inher- 
itance which  He  hath  purchased.  In  all  this  there  is  the 
most  thorough  satisfaction  rendered  to  the  claims  of  the  moral 
government  of  God;  for  these  claims  require  simply  the 
abrogation  of  sin,  and  the  installation  of  righteousness. 

You  speak  of  **  the  effects  of  prevums  sin  remaining,"  even 
should  there  be  an  abjuration  of  present  sin.  But  you  forget 
that  prevums  sin  and  present  sin,  as  regards  the  same  depart- 
ment of  sin,  are  in  the  soul  lumped  together,  and  are  therefore 
removed  together,  when,  by  the  washing  of  the  pure  water  of 
life,  we  are  made  to  repent  not  only  of  present  but  of  past  sin 
also.  I  can  understand,  of  course,  that  when  a  drunkard 
repents  of  his  sin  of  drunkenness,  the  effects  of  his  previous  sin 
in  that  respect  may  remain  in  his  constitution  to  his^ying 
day,  in  that  it  has  been  shattered  beyond  remedy.  But  this 
does  not  hold  with  respect  to  the  soul,  because  the  loathing 
which  has  overtaken  the  soul  applies  to  the  whole  course  of 
this  sin ;  and  so  of  other  sins,  past  as  well  as  present,  under 
repentance. 

You  speak  also  of  depravity  being  not  merely  a  disease, 
but  a  case  of  responsibility  to  law  and  judgment.  I  admit 
this.  But  you  err  if  you  say  that  the  fact  of  Christ  throwing 
Himself  into  a  whirlpool  of  suffering  does,  per  se,  answer  the 
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requirements  of  law  and  judgment  in  my  individual  case,  or 
in  yours.  No ;  there  must  be  that  faith  which  is  the  partak- 
ing and  appropriating  of  Christ,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  law. 
You  speak  of  impressing  a  sense  of  the  evil  of  dn,  I  hold 
that  there  is  nothing  more  needful;  but  I  hold  also  that, 
in  your  view,  this  impression  of  the  evil  of  sin  cannot  be 
achieved,  because  you  show  it,  not  as  applicable  to  you,  but 
simply  as  avenged  in  the  person  of  Christ.  It  is  only  when 
you  bring  it  home  to  a  man's  own  bosom,  and  show  him  that 
he  must  himself  endure  the  practical  restraints  of  sin  and 
the  practical  application  of  Christ  in  order  to  be  in  a  state  of 
salvation. 

8.  I  had  anticipated  in  my  own  mind  much  of  what  you 
have  said  from  the  previous  discussions  we  have  held.  How- 
ever, I  must  once  more  bring  before  you  a  theory  which  I 
think  comes  still  more  nearly  to  your  own,  and  state  in  all 
freedom  the  objections  which  to  our  general  thinking  is 
against  it.  It  is  only  in  this  way  I  can  put  myself  en 
rapport  with  ordinary  thinkers  on  this  all-important  theme, 
and  place  you  in  the  attitude  of  meeting  them,  whatever 
be  my  own  private  sentiments^  since  I  began  this  discussion 
with  you. 

I  commence  with  some  views  of  incarnation  which  have  been 
promulged.  It  has  been  held  that,  by  closely  identifying  the 
Son  of  God  with  sinful  man,  both  in  species  and  interest,  the 
union  would  make  them  participators  in  all  that  is  excellent 
and  imitable  or  communicable  in  Him.  By  His  incarnation 
He  became  one  with  us,  took  upon  Him  a  share  of  our  ills, 
and  delivered  us.  Now,  it  is  asked — Is  there  anything  in  the 
incarnation  to  supply  the  fatal  deficiency  of  the  manifestation 
process?  Does  it  introduce  any  quality  or  power  that  can 
deliver  the  sinner  from  his  guilt,  or  even  make  him  inwardly 
pure  ?  Can  it  be  called  the  atonement  ?  Is  it  an  efficacious 
factor  therein?  Has  it  any  inherent  adaptation  to  remove 
our  guilt,  to  purify  the  corrupt  heart,  to  be  the  ground  of 
pardon,  or  to  transform  the  character?  The  incarnation  is 
never,  like  His  death,  set  forth  as  the  immediate  ground  of 
forgiveness ;  and  if  it  were,  we  should  be  puzzled  to  trace  any 
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causal  relation.  The  mere  assumption  of  our  nature  does  not 
change  that  nature.  It  identified  Christ  with  our  race,  in  that 
His  finite  nature  was  human;  but  there  was  no  affinity 
between  His  divinity  and  our  race,  as  between  His  divinity 
and  His  own  proper  humanity.  This  latter  affinity  was  im- 
measurably closer  than  with  any  other ;  for  all  other  humanity 
was  sinful,  while  He  was  absolutely  pure.  Mere  sameness  of  na- 
ture does  not  necessitate  equal  participation  of  nature.  A  rich 
sagacious  man  may  unite  with  a  poor  man  to  save  him  from  em- 
barrassment :  the  elder  brotherhood  qualified  a  Jew  to  ransom 
his  captive  kindred,  but  this  fact  was  not  itself  the  redeeming 
virtue.  Joseph  would  have  been  the  brother  of  Jacob's  sons, 
though  he  had  made  no  provision  for  their  sustenance.  And 
Christ  might  have  been  the  brother  to  millions,  without  aton- 
ing for  their  sin.  What  did  the  incarnation  then  effect  ?  It 
brought  Christ  down  to  a  plane  on  which  He  could  suffer  and 
die,  and  thus  atone  for  men.  The  brotherhood  of  Christ  sup- 
plied a  powerful  incentive  to  His  self-sacrifice ;  but  it  was  no 
more  itself  the  sacrifice  than  the  citizenship  of  a  patriot  is  the 
heroic  self-immolation  by  which  he  saves  his  country.  The 
human  nature  of  Christ  was  distinct,  in  its  individual  entity, 
from  every  other  person  of  our  species.  It  had  none  of  the 
original  or  personal  sin  which  belonged  to  every  other  member 
of  the  human  family.  Nor  was  it  similarly  generated.  Hence 
the  incarnation  was  but  an  imperfect  identification  of  Him 
with  the  other  units  of  the  race.  His  assuming  human  nature 
did  not  confound  the  distinction  between  Him  and  other 
human  nature.  He  was  so  far  enabled  to  enter  into  their 
obligations  as  to  be  their  representative,  and  to  make  them 
partakers  of  the  advantages  won  by  Himself ;  but  He  did  not 
become  any  other  human  individual,  nor  did  others  come  to  be 
His  humanity.  The  bearings  and  the  value  of  the  incarna- 
tion only  appear  when  it  is  contemplated  as  a  unique  pre- 
paration for  some  further  proceeding  in  the  redemption 
economy.  Bethlehem  was  the  way  of  the  Son  of  God  to 
Calvary.  It  behoved  Him  to  be  made  like  unto  His  brethren ; 
not  that  His  simply  being  so  might  save  them,  but  that  He 
might  be  a  mercifid  and  faithful  High  Priest  in  things  per- 
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taining  to  God,  to  ''  make  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the 
people."  Had  Christ  merely  humbled  Himself  to  the  likeness 
of  men,  His  human  brothers  had  been  unredeemed.  But 
**  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man.  He  humbled  Himself,  and 
became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross." 
The  incarnation,  then,  is  only  a  manifestation;  it  does  not 
deliver  from  guilt  and  corruption. 

F.  What  you  have  now  expressed  gives,  as  you  must  know, 
an  altogether  inadequate  view  of  the  incarnation.  It  is 
inadequate,  because  no  one  could  presume  to  say  that  the 
mere  fact  of  incarnation  constituted  Christ's  atonement ;  it  is 
inadequate,  because  it  exhibits  most  defective  views  of  the 
incarnation,  and  of  the  ends  of  incarnation ;  it  is  inadequate, 
because  it  fails  to  show  what  incarnation  of  necessity  implies ; 
it  is  inadequate,  because  it  does  not  specify  what  relation  the 
incarnation  had  to  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Christ ;  it  is  inadequate, 
because  the  constituents  of  atonement  and  of  priesthood  in 
incarnation  are  quite  overlooked;  it  is  inadequate,  because 
it  depreciates  the  incarnation  from  that  tremendous  promi- 
nence which  John  gives  to  it,  when  he  says,  "  He  that  con- 
fesseth  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,  is  not  of 
God,"  but  has  "  the  spirit  of  antichrist."  It  would  be  a  waste 
of  time  to  enter  minutely  into  the  incarnation,  which  I  have 
already  discussed.^  I  can  only  say  that,  though  Dr  M'L. 
Campbell  and  Bobertson  of  Brighton  are  accused  of  making 
the  incarnation  to  be  synonymous  with  atonement,  I  do  not 
credit  this.  My  strong  impression  is,  that  they  make  the 
incarnation  simply  the  platform  on  which  alone  atonement 
was  made  possible.  And  if  so,  they  are  right.  But  whether 
they  show  very  clearly  the  grounds  on  which  this  comes  hereby 
to  be  eflected,  is  another  question.  They  go  round  about  the 
question,  and  they  lay  hold  of  important  elements  of  truth 
as  touching  this  question,  but  they  do  not  place  the  atonement 
on  anything  like  a  scientific  basis,  so  as  that  one  can  see 
throughout,  from  beginning  to  end,  the  operation  of  cause  and 
effect.  To  place  the  matter  on  a  scientific  basis,  we  must  first 
see  wJiat  the  body  of  man  does  for  the  soul;  and  unfortunately, 

^  See  the  subject  of  the  incarnation  fully  set  forth  in  *  Profound  Problems.' 
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this  is  a  philosophical  problem  which  has  not  yet  been 
definitely  settled.  I  have  taken  this  problem  in  hand,  and 
have  at  least  achieved  this,  that  I  have  shown,  in  perfect 
harmony  with  all  our  teaching  in  our  creeds,  how  the  soul  is 
bom,  and  how  it  is  affected  by  the  body  of  sin,  out  of  which 
it  IB  developed  in  what  I  call  the  r^on  of  intellectualism.^ 

Let  it  only  once  be  fairly  apprehended,  as  St  Paul  has  said, 
that  our  flesh  is  ''sinful  flesh" — ^that  the  soul  is  developed  on 
the  basis  of  the  body  of  the  flesh — ^that  the  foundation  of  the 
intellectual  me  is  only  possible  through  the  organisation  of  the 
flesh — that  the  soul  of  ordinary  man,  therefore,  is  naturally 
defiled,  as  "bom  of  the  flesh,"  and  is  therefore  properly 
characterised  as  "carnal,"  as  the  designation,  the  Scriptural 
designation,  of  man's  natural  condition  in  the  world, — and  we 
see  at  once  the  condition  of  human  sin  and  apostasy  from 
Grod — the  condition  which  required  to  be  purified  and 
rectified  by  the  introduction  of  another  power — ^viz.,  the  Spirit 
of  God,  as  having  dominion  over  the  soul,  instead  of  the  flesh. 
Let  it  also  be  fairly  apprehended  that  Jesus  was  a  partaker 
of  our  very  flesh  and  blood,  and  that  He  had  a  soul  developed 
in  Him  as  representing  the  me  of  that  body  of  flesh  which 
the  individuality  of  His  body  of  necessity  implied ;  but  with 
this  distinction,  as  separating  Him  from  the  ordinary  children 
of  men,  that  over  the  soul  thus  developed,  there  was  the 
panoply  of  the  divine  nature,  whereby  that  soul  was  wholly 
preserved  from  the  contamination  of  the  sin  which  the  flesh 
would  otherwise  have  engendered.  We  thus  find  in  Christ 
very  emphatically  two  natures;  and  the  root  of  these  two 
natures  was  the  Divine  Spirit  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  carnal 
man  on  the  other.  Christ's  great  work  was  to  convert  tiiese 
two  opposites  into  one.  But  how  was  it  to  be  done  ?  Both 
played  upon  the  soul,  and  each  could  only  be  manifested  as  it 
operated  on  the  soul.  It  could  only  be  done  by  the  sacrifice 
of  the  one  of  them  to  the  other.  The  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life 
prevailed  in  Christ,  and  the  law  of  sin  was  put  absolutely  to 
death.  Thus  was  the  enmity  in  His  flesh  abolished,  in  as  far 
as  sin  in  His  flesh  was  condemned  and  taken  fairly  out  of  the 

^  See  Profound  Problems,  Excursus  xiii  and  ZTiiL 
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way.  Hence  righteousness  was  alone  found  in  Christ,  after 
the  victoTj  thus  achieved,  even  as  righteousness  alone  prevailed 
in  the  soul  of  Christ  from  the  beginning.  But  here  we  have 
atonement,  in  the  fact  that  it  exhibits  the  death  of  sin ;  and  con- 
sequently, atonement  in  the  fact  that  sin  has  been  abolished 
from  the  human  members.  Our  individual  atonement  in  like 
manner  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  are  "  crucified  with  Christ/' 
and  that  this  crucifixion  is  tantamount  to  *'  our  eating  His  flesh 
and  drinking  His  blood,"  as  a  dying  with  Him  to  sin,  and  a 
living  with  Him  to  righteousness.  When  all  this  comes  to 
be  clearly  understood,  the  difficulties  which  have  so  long 
presented  themselves  on  the  question  of  atonement  will 
disappear. 

j5.  I  am  glad  you  have  not  here  entered  into  a  philosophical 
dissertation  touching  the  more  difficult  subjects  of  psychol- 
ogy. Most  of  what  you  have  now  said  on  the  incarnation 
I  knew,  and  I  was  prepared  for  it.  Of  course  it  holds  good 
that  incarnation  cannot  of  itself  be  regarded  as  the  sacrifice 
which  constitutes  atonement,  but  is  merely  the  condition 
which  makes  the  required  sacrifice  possible  and  necessary. 
There  may  be  what  is  called  humiliation  on  the  part  of  the 
divine  nature  in  occupying  a  human  tabernacle,  but  that 
must  not  be  thought  of  as  constituting  a  sacrifice  for  sin, 
much  less  as  the  sacrifice  of  sin.  I  have  come  with  you  to 
see  all  this — ^to  see  that  it  is  impossible  to  slay  or  sacrifice 
sin  if  no  sin  exists. 

But  there  is  another  feature  here  which  must  be  inquired 
into  a  little  more  minutely,  and  that  is,  whether  Christ  was 
actually  burdened  with  sin  in  the  flesh  ?  This  is  a  conclusion 
which  many  will  not  be  disposed  to  admit.  It  is  not,  I  think, 
to  be  questioned  on  Scripture  principles  that  Christ  in  His 
body  partook  of  the  substance  of  his  mother,  the  Virgin 
Mary ;  but  this  seems  so  far  to  militate  against  your  assump- 
tion, in  that  it  was  mircundoudy  assumed,  and  therefore  that 
miraculously  a  change  was  wrought  upon  the  flesh  of  Christ 
as  derived  from  that  of  Mary.  Hence  one  might  thus  reason, 
that  Christ  took  from  His  mother  human  nature  in  its  essence 
and  inUgrai  properties^  in  which  He  was  upright  and  spotless, 
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but  not  in  its  cusddenta,  whereby  the  physical  and  mental 
powers  became  much  impaired,  and  the  corporeal  frame  ren* 
dered  liable  to  sickness  and  to  suffering.  But  what  then  ?  It 
may  be  asked,  Was  the  flesh  of  Christ's  body  in  every  respect 
the  same  as  Adam's  before  the  fall  in  Paradise  ?  It  may  be 
answered,  As  to  essence  it  was  identical,  and  generally  it  may 
be  said,  as  to  properties  it  was  similar ;  but  that  in  respect  of 
certain  accidents  there  were  important  discrepancies.  No 
doubt  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  "  our  brother "  (compare  Deut. 
xviiL  15  with  Acts  iii.  22  and  Heb.  ii  11) — as  really  one  of 
us,  as  "  bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh  " — as  touched 
with  ''  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,"  and  able  to  sympathise 
with  us ;  and  He  is  spoken  of  as  "  the  seed  of  Abraham," 
"  the  seed  of  David,"  partaker  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as 
the  children,  and  not  ashamed  to  call  them  "  brethren  ":  and  as 
corroborating  all  this,  we  are  told  He  partook  of  the  sorrows 
of  the  world;  for  He  could  hunger  and  thirst — He  could 
become  faint  and  weary  and  exhausted — He  coidd  feel  pain 
and  quail  under  anguish ;  and  therefore  it  must  be  inferred 
that  Christ's  mode  of  subsistence  in  the  flesh  was  not  pre- 
cisely that  of  Adam  before  the  FalL 

We  must  allow  all  this.  But  what  I  think  many  theologians 
will  stumble  at,  is  the  assertion  that  the  flesh  of  Christ  was 
literally  the  fallen,  sinful,  corrupt  flesh  of  our  degraded  hu- 
manity. It  is  said  that  God  sent  forth  His  Son  "  made  of  a 
woman  " ;  but  was  He  begotten  by  a  human  father  ?  It  is  said 
He  was  "  made  under  the  law  " ;  but  was  He  guilty  as  a  trans- 
gressor of  the  law  ?  It  is  said  He  came  *'  in  the  likeness  of 
sinful  flesh  " ;  but  was  His  flesh  sinful  flesh  ?  It  is  said  He 
was  put  to  death  "  for  sin  " ;  but  was  He  a  sinner  ?  It  is  said 
He  was  sent  to  "  condemn  sin  in  the  flesh  " ;  and  did  He  not 
bear  in  His  flesh  the  stripes  of  God's  indignation  against  sin  ? 
It  is  admitted  He  was  ''  compassed  with  the  infirmities  "  com- 
mon to  the  flesh  of  man ;  but  was  He  not  void  of  the  original 
guilt,  which  is  naturally  engendered  in  the  offspring  of  Adam  ? 
As  every  father  becometh  an  Adam  to  his  child,  by  conveying 
the  corruption  of  his  nature  unto  those  whom  he  doth  beget, 
surely  our  Lord,  assuming  the  substance  of  our  nature,  but 
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not  by  the  way  of  ordinary  generation,  is  thereby  freed  from 
all  the  touch  and  taint  of  the  corruption  of  our  flesh,  and  is 
acknowledged  to  be  that  "  holy  thing  "  which  was  bom  of  so 
blessed  a  mother.  Let  me  here  quote  to  you  the  words  of  St 
Augustine  when  treating  this  very  point:  "Verumtamen 
ipsa  participatio  illius  in  inferiora  nostra,  ut  nostra  esset  in 
superiora  illius,  tenuit  quandam  et  in  camis  nativitate  medie- 
tatem;  ut  noe  quidem  nati  essemus  in  came  peccati,  ille 
autem  in  dmilitvdine  camis  peccati :  nos  non  solum  ex  came 
et  sanguine,  verum  ex  voluntate  viri,  et  ex  voluntate  camis, 
ille  autem  tantum  ex  came  et  sanguine,  non  ex  voluntate 
viri,  sed  ex  Deo  natus  est.  Et  ideo  nos  in  mortem  propter 
peccatum,  ille  propter  nos  in  mortem  sine  peccato.  •  .  .  Solus 
ergo  ille  etiam,  homo  factus,  manens  Deus,  peccatum  nullum 
habuit  unquam,  nee  sumpsit  carnem  peccati  quamvis  de  ma- 
tema  came  peccati "  (De  pecc.  merit,  et  remis.,  1.  ii.  c.  24). 
The  language  of  Augustine  is  strong  and  decided.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  thereon.  It  has  been  said 
that  if  the  flesh  of  Christ  were  peccable,  it  follows  that  God  is 
peccable,  because  the  blood  of  Christ  is  called  "  the  blood  of 
God."  I  anticipate  your  reply  here  from  the  new  interpreta- 
tion which  you  have  given  to  the  blood  of  Christ  as  applied 
to  Him  after  His  resurrection.  But  you  will  say,  Jesus  was 
tempiahle;  otherwise,  why  was  He  tempted?  The  answer 
given  to  this  is,  that  therefore  He  is  ''  able  to  succour  them 
that  are  tempted,  seeing  that  in  all  things  He  was  tempted 
like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin."  If  so,  then  there  was  no 
lust  either  excited  or  excitable,  no  concupiscence  either  acted 
upon  or  actuating  Him,  no  consent  or  bias  of  the  will,  no 
proclivity  to  sin,  nor  any  indulgence  of  the  thought  of  sin. 
In  Christ  the  human  will  was  always  in  perfect  unison  with 
the  divine  will. 

F.  I  am  glad  that  on  the  question  of  Christ's  body  of  flesh 
you  have  put  forth  all  your  strength.  It  is  right  you  should ; 
and  I  shall  reply,  I  tmst,  in  a  spirit  not  offensive  in  any  way. 
I  agree  thoroughly  with  you  as  to  the  natural  recoilment  of 
the  Christian  mind  from  the  thought  that  there  was  aught 
about  our  blessed  Lord  that  could  be  spoken  of  as  sin ;  but 
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this  feeling  (as  I  think  I  have  mentioned)  is  akin  to  that  of 
Peter  when  he  took  his  Master  "  and  began  to  rebuke  Him, 
saying,  Be  it  far  from  Thee,  Lord :  this  shall  not  be  unto  Thee." 
But  though  this  language  and  conduct  on  the  part  of  Peter 
indicated  only  the  deepest  reverential  feeling  for  his  Master, 
what  did  Christ  reply  ?  We  are  told,  "  He  turned,  and  said 
to  Peter,  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan :  thou  art  an  offence  unto 
me ;  for  thou  savourest  not  the  things  that  be  of  God,  but 
those  that  be  of  men"  (Matt,  xvi  23).  There  is  perhaps 
no  greater  danger  to  the  Church  of  Christ  among  professing 
Christians  than  yielding  to  mere  feeling,  without  an  adequate 
amount  of  intelligence,  as  the  true  interpreter  of  feeling. 
The  feeling  naturally  is,  that  He  who  is  so  emphatically 
declared  to  be  "  without  sin,"  should,  under  any  real  sense,  be 
regarded  as  having  the  taint  or  touch  of  sin;  and  we  are 
carried  along  with  the  whole  weight  of  indignant  and  impas- 
sioned natures,  to  say  that  this  would  be  nothing  short  of 
casting  a  taint  of  defilement  on  God  Himself. 

Let  us  look  at  the  whole  question  calmly.  God  cannot  be 
defiled.  The  presence  of  evil  is  to  Him  no  defilement,  and 
cannot  be ;  and  the  fact  of  its  being  in  the  flesh  of  the  body 
of  Christ,  caused  no  more  defilement  to  Him  than  the  fact  of 
its  being  in  our  bodies,  or  the  fact,  indeed,  of  sin  being  in  the 
world.  It  only  intimates  that,  while  the  Spirit  of  God  could 
not  successfully  strive  with  man,  who  had  become  altogether 
the  prey  of  carnal  lusts,  this  same  Holy  Spirit  had  determined 
to  come  into  closer  contact  and  collision  with  the  very  springs  of 
evil  in  man,  in  order  to  dry  them  up  and  destroy  them ;  and 
therefore  to  prevent  the  contamination  of  which  they  were  the 
source,  or  rather  to  strip  away  and  abolish  this  evil. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  say  that  I  cannot  much  admire  the 
refuge  sought  from  the  conclusions  I  have  formed  by  the  dis- 
tinctions, the  highly  artificial  distinctions,  of  human  flesh  into 
its  essence  and  in  its  accidents.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  metaphysical  quibble  to  escape  from  an  obvious  diffi- 
culty. If  sinful  propensity,  rebellious  tendency,  in  the  flesh 
of  man  be  an  accident,  as  touching  the  essential  quality  of 
human  flesh,  we  are  to  remember  that  acddewts  are  not  propa* 
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gated,  yet  sin  in  the  flesh  is  so :  moreover,  we  are  to  remember 
that  it  was  that  very  accident,  as  you  term  it,  on  which  was 
grounded  the  necessity  for  the  coming  into  the  world  of  the 
Son  of  (jod,  and  for  the  removal  of  which  the  presence  of  the 
Son  of  God  was  demanded ;  and  it  would  be  somewhat  strange 
if  an  accident  in  the  first  Adam  (which  should  not  have  affected 
his  posterity  if  an  accident)  should  require  to  be  touched,  to  be 
operated  on,  and  cured,  as  an  essence  in  the  posterity ;  and 
further,  should  have  been  that  which  the  Eestorer  must  spe- 
cially avoid  and  decline  to  touch.  The  dogma  implies  (if  it 
implies  anything)  an  entire  blindness  to  the  great  work  which 
had  to  be  achieved,  which  work  assuredly  was  the  destruction 
of  sin  in  the  flesh  as  the  inbringer  of  sin  in  the  soul,  in  order 
to  the  inbringing  of  righteousness. 

You  have  asked,  and  very  properly,  the  question,  whether 
the  flesh  of  Christ's  body  was  exactly  the  same  as  Adam's 
before  the  Fall,  and  I  think  you  have  shown  with  sufiBcient 
clearness  that  it  was  not.  I  shall  scarcely  enter  on  the  ques- 
tion of  essence  and  accidents.  As  regards  essence,  I  would 
simply  say  that  it  is  propagated  if  we  inherit  the  properties 
of  the  common  parent ;  as  regards  accidents,  I  would  say  that 
these  are  the  result  of  circumstances,  and  of  these  there  is  no 
end  to  variation.  Ice,  water,  snow,  steam,  are  all  of  the  same 
essence,  because  they  are  all  the  union  of  the  self-same 
primary  elements;  but  they  are  all  very  different,  as  the 
result  of  circumstantial  and  contingent  influences,  and  they 
serve  very  different  ends,  and  the  presence  of  the  one  is  any- 
thing but  a  sameness  with  the  presence  of  the  other;  and 
what  I  say  is,  that  if  Christ  took  not  our  body  of  flesh,  as  we 
now  have  it,  He  did  not  take  what  is  ours  at  all.  But  it  is 
stated  in  the  Scriptures  that  He  did  take  this ;  and  it  is  stated 
with  a  frequency,  and  simplicity,  and  naked  preciseness,  such 
that  if  we  had  not  some  special  difiBculty  of  our  own  to  over- 
come, it  would  not  and  could  not  occur  to  us  to  question  the 
fact  that  Christ  took  our  flesh,  when  it  is  said  that  He  was 
"  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us."  Tou  constrain  us  to  say 
that  "  the  seed  of  Abraham  "  was  not  in  His  case  "  the  seed 
of  Abraham  " ;  that  "  the  seed  of  David  "  was  not  in  His  case 
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"  the  seed  of  David " ;  that  though  He  is  very  emphatically 
spoken  of  as  "  partaking  of  our  flesh  and  blood/'  yet  after  all, 
we  must  question  this,  and  say  that  He  was  not  **  a  partaker 
of  our  flesh  and  blood."  If  we  venture  thus  to  meddle  with 
the  Scriptures,  we  destroy  the  very  purpose  for  which  the 
Scriptures  were  given — we  make  the  Scriptures  say  whatever 
we  please,  and  then  there  can  be  no  end  to  our  vagaries. 
Above  all  things,  let  us  be  honest  to  the  Scriptures;  and 
then,  whatever  present  trial  it  may  cost  us,  we  shall  be  found 
to  be  truly  honest  to  our  Lord  and  to  ourselves.  We  may 
not,  in  short,  without  very,  very  strong  reasons  indeed,  thwart 
the  plain  grammatical  sense  of  Scripture.  If  this  rule  were 
adhered  to  universally,  our  differences  amongst  ourselves,  as 
professing  Christians,  would  be  fewer,  and  our  attitude  to 
our  God  and  Saviour  would  be  closer  and  more  genuine.  If, 
as  you  have  proved,  it  be  true  that  the  flesh  of  Christ  was 
like  our  flesh  in  many  particulars,  in  that  He  hungered  and 
thirsted,  became  faint  and  weary  and  exhausted,  felt  pain  and 
anguish  and  anxiety  as  others,  and  had  a  mortal  body  as 
others,  why  not  in  all  f    You  answer,  in  cdl  except  sin  ! 

Now  let  me  reason  with  you  hera  What  is  it  that  con- 
stitutes sin  in  the  flesh  t  Is  it  any  craving  in  itself?  Then 
I  have  to  remind  you  that  Ood  created  thai  craving.  You 
seem  to  lay  stress  upon  "  the  lust  of  concupiscence."  Is  that 
in  itself  any  sin  ?  Did  not  God  ordain  it  ?  Do  we  not  see 
it  in  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  in  the  fowl  of  the  air  ?  Was 
not  this  an  ordinance  of  God  from  the  beginning?  God 
ordained  that  the  creatures  should  multiply  and  propagate 
their  kind ;  and  intrinsically  there  was  no  evil  in  the  fact — 
i.e.,  in  the  existence  of  such  a  craving.  There  could  not  be  so, 
in  the  very  nature  of  things.  Whai^  then,  makes  sin  in  the 
fl^sh  ?  Assuredly  it  is  not  that  the  flesh  should  be  endowed 
with  its  ovm  intrinsic  properties.  We  commit  mistakes  on 
this  subject  from  not  duly  thinking  on  the  matter.  I  will 
tell  you  what  makes  sin  in  the  flesh.  It  is  when  its  cravings 
are  not  in  themselves  duly  subordinated  to  the  Spirit,  and  would 
run  counter  to  the  Spirit;  and  so,  when  these  cravings  are  per- 
mitted to  rule  the  soul,  rather  than  that  the  Spirit  should 
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rule  the  soul,  the  soul  in  that  case  comes  to  be  character- 
ised as  camcU,  whereas,  when  ruled  by  Christ,  it  becomes 
spirittLol. 

You  ask  then,  Was  the  flesh  of  Christ  sinful,  seeing  it  did 
not  prevail  to  secure  possession  of  the  soul  of  Christ,  as  flesh 
fighting  against  the  Spirit  ?  The  fact  that  it  did  not  prevail 
(as  assuredly  it  did  not)  could  not  make  it  not  sinful,  if  the 
tendency  of  the  flesh  was  at  all  a  tendency  to  run  counter 
to  the  Spirit.  Now  we  are  told  as  plainly  as  words  can 
express  it»  that  Christ  had  "enmity  in  His  flesh,"  that  He 
"  overcame,"  that  He  ''  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh,"  that  He 
"  rent  the  veil  of  His  flesh,"  as  the  obstruction  which  stood 
in  the  way  to  a  full,  free,  and  uninterrupted  communion  with 
Grod.  How  is  it  possible  to  get  over  these  expressions  and 
many  others  ?  You  say  (and  it  is  here  that  Augustine  places 
strong  but  mistaken  emphasis)  that  Christ  was  not  actually 
made  "  sinful  flesh,"  but  only  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh. 
Why,  according  to  my  reading  of  the  passage,  the  language 
is  more  emphatic  than  if  the  apostle  had  used  the  words, 
'*God  sent  His  Son  in  sinful  flesh."  First,  consider  what 
this  language  would  imply.  In  such  circumstances,  under 
this  latter  style  of  speaking,  the  expression  "sinful  flesh" 
would  at  once  be  taken  as  implying  the  whole  human  nature; 
and  as  such,  be  taken  to  include  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body 
of  our  Lord.  Assuredly,  however,  Christ  did  not  present 
Himself  as  a  sample  of  sinful  humanity,  but  merely  as  one 
who  hore  the  burden  of  a  sinful  pressure  upon  Him,  which 
burden  He  had  to  cast  ofl'.  Second,  consider  what  the  lan- 
guage actually  employed  does  imply.  The  Son  of  God  was 
sent  hf  ofJLomiiarv  <rdpKo^  afuifyria^,  which  in  simple  fairness 
we  must  render,  in  the  sameness  or  identity  of  sinful  flesh. 
This  not  merely  calls  special  attention  to  the  term  "  flesh," 
as  the  foundation  of  sin,  in  that  the  sound  translation  de- 
mands that  we  speak  of  it  as  the  flesh  which  has  in  it  the 
property  of  sin;  but  having  done  this,  attention  also  to  the 
fact  that  the  flesh  which  Christ  took  had  this  very  property, 
Augustine  points  to  Ixkeruss.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  likeness 
means  the  very  opposite — viz.,  urUiken^ss  t  or  are  we  to  sup- 
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pose  that  it  means  merely  the  colour  of  human  flesh,  or  the 
mere  complexion  of  our  flesh,  and  hence  that  it  was  not  truly 
our  flesh?  Can  such  an  inference  be  drawn?  Colour  is 
nothing,  outward  similarity  is  nothing,  but  internal  character 
and  essential  sameness  are  everything.  Tou  say  that  Christ 
had  our  flesh  in  its  essence ;  well  says  Paul,  Christ  had  the 
essence  of  our  sinful  flesh.  If  6fiola>fia  means  a  likeness 
without  the  reality  of  likeness,  then  we  have  the  apostle 
telling  us  that  likeness  is  not  likeness,  that  reality  is  not 
reality,  that  a  thing  is  not  what  it  is ;  and  therefore,  that  the 
flesh  in  which  Christ  came,  was  a  flesh  which  has  not  the 
property  of  sin.  There  is  no  getting  over  this.  I  can  fancy 
your  comparing  a  picture  on  the  wall  (eg,,  a  portrait)  with 
the  original,  and  your  saying  it  is  his  likeness.  You  say  this 
because  the  colour,  complexion,  lineaments,  and  features  of 
the  original  are  brought  out  in  the  portrait.  But  when  you 
say  it  is  his  "likeness,"  no  one  can  misunderstand  your 
meaning,  because  you  know  that  this  likeness  lies  upon  a 
sheet  of  canvas  or  some  similar  surface,  and  that  the  compari- 
son does  not  apply  to  the  canvas  at  all,  but  only  to  the 
lineaments  thereon.  But  when  you  come  to  speak  of  the 
living  body,  and  to  say  of  two  persons  that  they  have  "  the 
sameness  of  flesh  and  blood,"  then  the  things  compared  are 
not  colour,  and  not  complexion,  but  essential  character.  And 
it  is  a  remarkable  point  here,  in  Rom.  viii.  2,  that  the  feature 
of  comparison  is  not  simply  flesh,  but  thejlesh  which  has  in  U 
the  property  of  sin. 

The  Apostle  Paul  uses  the  word  ofiolxofia  in  Philippians  IL 
7,  at  the  close  of  the  famous  words,  "  Who,  being  in  the  form 
of  God,  did  not  mind  (or  regard)  the  seizure  as  to  His  equality 
with  God,  but  emptied  Himself,  and  took  upon  Him  the 
form  of  a  servant,  being  made  in  the  likeness  of  men" 
{ev  ofiouofuvTi  avffpdyirtov  y€v6fi€vo^).  What  is  meant  by  like^ 
ness  here?  There  is  no  way  of  interpretation  better  than 
the  comparing  of  Scripture  with  Scripture.  First  observe 
then,  that  it  is  said  of  Christ  Jesus  that  He  was  "in  the 
form  of  God,"  by  which  we  must  understand  that  either 
Christ  was  tw  God,  or  in  the  nature  of  Ood;  for  this  is  re- 
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quired  by  the  antithesis,  "  in  the  form  of  a  servant,"  meaning, 
as  a  servant,  or  in  the  nature  of  a  servant.  Then,  c^  inter- 
preting this,  he  8wlds,  "  being  made  in  the  likeness  of  men." 
Does  not  the  term  "likeness"  here  represent  the  factual 
manhood  of  Christ?  If  any  doubt  existed  or  could  exist, 
that  doubt  is  dispelled  by  the  expressive  words  which  follow. 
"  And  being  found  in  fashion  ((rxn/^^h  habit,  dress,  condi- 
tion) as  a  man.  He  humbled  Himself,"  and  so  forth.  This 
very  term  cyrjiia^  which  has  regard  usually  to  the  outioard 
condition  of  persons,  does  to  my  mind  betoken  specially  a 
reference  to  the  ^f©  avOptoTro^  of  Christ,  which  had  to  be 
humiliated,  subjected,  and  sanctified,  and  whose  will  He  came 
not  to  fulfil,  but  to  deny  and  to  restrain.  I  will  only  say 
further,  as  touching  the  argument  of  Augustine  (who  seems 
to  have  led  astray  future  interpreters),  that,  acknowledging 
as  he  does  that  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus^  had  the  caro 
peccaii — i,e,,  the  flesh  which  engenders  sin — and  asserting 
as  he  does  that  the  Holy  Ghost  did  by  miracle  change  that 
flesh  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin,  so  that  it  could  be  said,  as 
he  does  say  of  Christ,  nee  sumpsit  camem  peccati  quamvis 
de  matema  came  peccati,  —  was  it  more  likely  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  should  thus,  by  a  hidden  and  secret  miracle, 
change  the  character  of  the  flesh  of  Mary  in  this  way  ?  or 
that  Jesus  Christ  should  allow  that  flesh  which  He  had 
assumed,  its  free  full  scope  and  strength,  and  challenge  it 
to  battle  as  the  agent  of  Satan  on  the  soul,  and  so  "  destroy 
the  work  of  the  devil"?  and  so  also  in  this  way  fairly 
discomfit,  by  the  sacrifice,  the  wiles  of  the  devil,  even  of 
him  who  had  been  the  agent  in  introducing  such  a  source 
of  corruption. 

Augustine  also  makes  much  of  the  fact  that  Christ  was 
not  begotten  ex  vohintate  viri  et  camis,  sed  ex  Deo.  Now  let 
us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  Christ  had  been  begotten 
according  to  ordinary  generation,  what  would  have  been  His 
condition  ?  Would  He  not  of  necessity  have  had  the  indi- 
viduality of  His  parentage  ?  and  would  He  not  in  that  case 
have  been  undistinguished  in  His  birth  from  other  men 
similarly  situated  ?    And  how,  in  that  case,  could  one  thus 
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individualised  be  regarded  as  a  representative  man  ?  If 
other  men,  bom  according  to  ordinary  generation,  could  be 
of  no  service  in  laying  the  foundations  of  salvation  for  the 
world,  what  reasons  have  we  for  supposing  that,  in  these 
circumstances,  it  would  have  been  different  with  Jesus 
Christ?  There  are  none  that  we  can  imagine.  Why  then 
was  Jesus  specially  b^otten  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the 
womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary?  We  can  see  one  abundant 
reason  in  this — viz.,  that  it  behoved  that  a  body  should  be 
prepared  for  Jesus  that  should  properly  be  representative  of 
the  race,  smd  not  representative  of  any  special  individuals  of 
the  race.  I  cannot  help  referring  here  to  what  Archbishop 
Usher  says  in  his  'Immanuel':  "We  must  consider  that 
Christ  took  upon  Him,  not  a  human  person,  but  a  human 
nature;  so  that  it  was  not  requisite  He  should  take  upon 
Him  any  personal  infirmities — such  as  madness,  blindness, 
lameness,  emd  particular  kinds  of  diseases  which  are  inci- 
dent to  some  only,  and  not  to  all  men  in  general — ^but  to 
those  alone  which  do  accompany  the  whole  nature  of  mankind, 
such  as  hungering,  thirsting,  weariness,  grief,  pain,  and  mor- 
tality." Here  the  Archbishop  has  laid  hold  of  the  very  key 
which  interprets  to  us  the  outer  man  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
though  he  failed  himself  to  apply  it  consistently  throughout 
his  treatise  on  the  Incarnation.  I  say  this,  that  whatever 
appetite  belongs  unmistakably  to  the  whole  race  of  man,  it 
behoved  Jesus  to  have  and  to  hold,  in  order  that  He  might 
be  t?ie  represefntative  man  before  God.  Having  this  key  as  a 
solution  of  the  outer  manhood  of  Christ,  it  needs  veiy  little 
consideration  to  see  that  a  special  body  must  be  prepared  for 
Christ,  and  hence  the  miraculous  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  is  not  surely  needful 
for  me  to  refer  to  the  expression,  as  applicable  to  Christ, 
''  that  holy  thing  which  shall  be  bom  of  thee."  Christ  was 
tmly  and  properly  "a  holy  thing."  At  the  same  time,  it 
would  be  hazardous  to  build  much  on  this  expression  as  here 
used;  for  in  the  Old  Testament  we  find  that  children  and 
others  who  were  consecrated  in  covenant  relationship  with 
God,  are  called  ''holy'* 
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I  cannot  but  regret,  as  simply  mischievous  (however  un- 
intentionally so),  the  argumentation  of  Mr  Dods,  when  he 
teUs  us  that  "  if  the  flesh  of  Christ  were  peccable,  it  follows, 
by  parity  of  reasoning,  that  Gtod  is  peccable,  for  peccability 
is  not  the  acddemt  of  a  nature,  hU  the  property  of  a  person ; 
now  the  person,  of  Jesus  Christ  was  divine."  Again,  he  uses 
these  words,  "  He  who  persists  in  saying  that  our  Lord  took 
a  fallen  human  nature,  or  human  nature  in  a  fallen  state,  has 
just  to  choose  whether  he  will  preach  the  impiety  of  a  fallen 
God,  or  the  heresy  of  a  distinct  human  personality  in  the  one 
Mediator  betwixt  God  and  man,  the  Mem  Christ  Jesus  "  (chap, 
vii.  377).  It  is  surpassing  strange  that  any  one  should  be 
•found  confounding  the  body  of  Christ  as  Grod,  or  the  blood  of 
the  body  of  Christ  as  the  blood  of  God.  It  is  also  equally 
strange,  that  when  the  Son  of  God  became  flesh.  He  must 
become  fallen  human  nature.  So  far  was  He  from  being 
fallen  human  nature,  that  His  soul,  unlike  to  the  souls  of 
ordinary  men,  was  pure  and  untainted  by  sin,  though  sub- 
jected to  the  assaults  of  sin  from  the  flesh,  and  from  the 
world,  and  from  the  deviL  It  is  also  strange  to  say  that 
Christ  was  man,  and  yet  that  He  had  no  human  personality, 
and  that  His  manhood  was  but  a  personality  or  property 
attachable  to  His  divine  personality.  It  is  strange  to  say 
that  the  person  who  suffered,  and  bled,  and  died,  was  Grod, 
and  not  man !  We  get  into  a  world  of  fearful  incongruity 
by  such  extraordinary  statements.  The  doctrine  laid  down 
to  us  is  this, — ^that  'Hhe  Son  of  God  became  man,  and  so 
was,  and  continueth  to  be  God  and  man,  in  two  distinct 
natures,  and  one  person  for  ever."  But  I  ask  Mr  Dods,  or 
any  follower  of  his,  where  it  is  said  that  that  "  one  person  "  is 
God  ?  When  I  look  at  the  Confession  of  Faith,  chap.  viiL  §  7, 
I  find  it  said  that ''  Christ,  in  the  work  of  mediation,  acteth 
according  to  both  natures,  by  each  nature  doing  that  which 
is  proper  to  itself ;  yet,  by  reason  of  the  unity  of  the  person, 
that  which  is  proper  to  one  nature  is  sometimes  in  Scripture 
attributed  to  the  person  denominated  by  the  other  nature." 
Hence,  according  to  these  terms,  we  have  the  personality  of 
Christ  sometimes  spoken  of  as  divine,  and  sometimes  also 
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spoken  of  as  human.  And  without  doubt  the  Confession  of 
Faith  is  right.  But  there  are  those  who  will  have  it  that 
Christ  is  exclusively  divine  as  to  the  personality ;  that  the 
human  nature  was,  and  is,  a  mere  property  attached  thereto 
— that  is,  a  personalty — as  so  much  furniture  by  way  of 
accession  to  the  Divine  Person.  The  sooner  we  are  found  to 
escape  from  this  very  unsound  conclusion,  the  better  for  the 
Church  of  Christ.  I  know  that  Dr  Candlish  has  ventured  to 
uphold  it  in  his  '  Fatherhood  of  God,*  and  that  others  enter- 
tain similar  sentiments,  whose  position  in  the  Church  gives 
authority  to  the  dogma.^  I  say  it  is  only  the  more  carefully 
to  be  examined;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  duly 
examined,  it  must  be  for  ever  discarded. 

I  have  detained  you  so  long  upon  this  theme,  as  feeUng  its 
extreme  importance,  that  I  must  be  excused  from  enlarging 
on  the  subject  of  our  Lord's  temptations.  Why  was  He 
tempted  if  He  was  not  temptable  ?  If  He  was  not  tempta- 
ble,  then  we  can  only  conclude  that  the  whole  was  a  scenic 
representation,  having  no  inherent  virtue  or  reality — ^that,  in 
fact,  it  was  a  mockery  to  blind  men's  eyes  !  To  say  this,  is 
surely  to  say  enough  to  refute  the  statement.  Very  well ;  if 
Christ  was  temptable,  on  what  ground  was  He  this?  It 
could  only  be  because  the  flesh  was  liable  to  be  influenced  by 
the  things  of  the  world,  even  as  it  was  made  dependent  on 
the  things  of  the  world  for  its  subsistence  therein. 

But  here  I  must  have  done.  Only  just  let  me  call  your 
attention,  in  closing,  to  a  point  which  bears  more  immediately 
on  this  subject  which  I  have  been  discussing,  than  is  usually 
allowed — viz.,  the  baptism  of  Jesus  by  John  in  the  Jordan. 
What  was  the  essential  nature  of  John's  baptism  ?  It  was 
emphatically  "  the  baptism  of  repentance  for  the  remission  of 
sins."  What  was  the  symbol  of  having  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan  applied  to  the  body  ?  Assuredly  it  was  to  indicate 
the  cleansing  from  sin.  But  how  could  our  Lord  need  repent- 
ance? for  He  was  "without  sin."  The  simple  answer  is, 
that  though  Christ  was  indeed  without  sin,  yet  He  had  taken 
upon  Himself  a  nature  which,  as  being  the  bodily  nature,  and 

^  See  Appendix,  note  C. 
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especially  as  having  its  roots  from  man,  required  to  be  cleansed 
from  all  sinful  tendencies ;  and  this  was  the  work  given  Him  to 
do,  that  righteousness  might  enter  and  become  established — 
for  He  was  to  become  "  the  Lord  our  righteousness."  As  a 
servant,  then,  we  see  Jesus  susceptible  of  being  led  away 
from  the  Father's  will  by  the  suggestions  or  temptations  of 
the  evil  one.  But  we  do  not  see  Jesus  ever  yielding  to  these, 
and  therefore  as  ever  other  than  the  sinless  One.  We  see 
Jesus  bearing  our  sins  in  His  own  body,  and  therefore  suflFer- 
ing  in  the  process  of  putting  away  these ;  and  hence  we  see 
Him  enduring  all  the  penalty  of  the  Father's  wrath  against  sin. 
We  see  Him  repressing  all  will  of  His  own,  in  order  to  do 
God's  will — ever  condemning  sin  in  the  flesh.  We  see  Him 
the  constant  victor,  not  only  meeting,  but  searching  out  His 
Father's  enemies — the  antagonists  of  the  divine  will — and 
defeating  them  in  continual  combat,  and  casting  them  out  of 
their  strongholds.  We  see  Him  rejoicing  as  He  advances 
His  Father's  kingdom,  restoring  the  righteousness  of  God  in 
the  human  nature,  and  presenting  Himself  at  the  last  as  one 
who  had  triumphed  in  the  contest  with  evil.  We  see  Him 
rising  from  the  dead  to  resume  the  sovereignty  of  His  king- 
dom, in  order  to  reduce  man  into  harmony  and  concord 
with  Himself.  We  see  Him  as  the  mighty  God,  to  whom 
all  power  in  heaven  and  earth  belongs,  engaged  in  the  process 
of  giving  forth  the  needful  grace  of  illumination  in  divine 
truth,  and  of  redeeming  man  from  the  slavery  of  sin,  feeding 
him  with  His  own  essential  substance,  and  preparing  for 
him  an  everlasting  habitation,  where  sin  and  wickedness  shall 
be  for  ever  unknown. 

S.  Had  I  been  able  to  overthrow  your  view  of  the  flesh 
of  Christ,  that  it  was  "the  flesh  of  sin,"  which,  you  say, 
Jesus  took  that  it  might  be  redeemed,  then  assuredly  I 
should  have  upset  your  whole  doctrine  of  atonement  as  to 
the  taking  away  of  sin.  If  sin  really  has  its  foundation  in 
the  flesh,  and  if  Christ  took  the  flesh  which  brings  sia  into 
the  human  heart,  and  if  the  human  heart  of  Christ  was  kept 
pure  because  He  was  born  from  above — ^bom  of  the  Spirit — 
and  if  the  work  of  Christ  was  the  restoration  of  the  body  of 
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the  flesh  to  unison  with  the  divine  mind,  so  that  it  might  no 
longer  contribute  to  the  carnality  of  the  soul,  then  we  have 
fundamentally  a  case  of  redemption,  the  redemption  of  that 
humanity  which  the  Lord  assumed,  redemption  in  the  person 
of  Christ,  a  redemption  made  applicable  to  us.  Without 
doubt  Hebrews  ix.  12  gives  you  countenance  in  that  view, 
where  one  must  look  at  the  original  and  not  at  our  transla- 
tion. It  changes  all  our  conceptions  of  Christ's  work  for  us, 
if  in  all  this  expiatory  work  of  Christ  its  execution  was 
undertaken,  first  to  lay  the  foundation  of  atonement  in  His 
own  person  and  for  His  own  humanity,  with  a  view  to  His 
applying  a  similar  redemption  to  us ;  and  hence,  that  Christ's 
atonement  was  in  no  proper  sense  a  substitution  for  us.  I 
feel  the  necessity  of  drawing  my  breath  more  seriously,  to 
consider  whether,  in  that  case,  the  gospel  of  reconciliation  is 
a  gospel  of  reconciliation  to  me — ^that  is,  whether  in  that 
case  my  repentance  is  truly  the  putting  away  of  sin,  and 
whether  my  faith  is  truly  the  receiving  of  the  righteousness 
of  Christ.  I  feel  as  if  you  had  taken  away  from  me  the  very 
prop  on  which,  amid  all  my  sins  and  shortcomings,  I  was 
accustomed  comfortably  to  lean.  You  say  repentance  and 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  are  saving  graces,  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  say  so,  and  yet  unwilling  to  admit  that  repentance 
goes  to  save  the  soul.  I  confess  to  you,  I  have  not  some- 
times been  over-particular  about  either  when  I  lived  under 
the  assurance  that  Christ  was  my  substitute,  and  that  He 
had  made  deliverance  certain  to  me  from  the  punishment 
of  sin. 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  an  awful  thought  that  the  Church 
of  Christ,  and  more  especially  the  Church  of  Protestantism, 
should  all  this  while  have  been  living  in  the  slumber  of 
having  Christ  as  a  substitute.  And  it  is  all  the  more  trying, 
when  you  make  it  out,  that  our  own  creeds,  though  not  always 
very  clear  or  consistent,  rather  eschew  the  words  which  pro- 
claim stibstitution,  and  employ  those  which  indicate  the  applv- 
cation  of  Christ's  work  to  us,  for  our  justification  as  well  as 
sanctification.  It  will  be  to  me  a  remarkable  phenomenon  if 
you  have  not  a  battle  to  fight  on  this  very  question.    Be  it 
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80.  If  you  have  the  truth  of  God  on  your  side,  you  are  all 
right.  Great  is  truth,  and  it  will  in  the  long-run  prevail 
against  error. 

F.  My  dear  sir,  you  are  presenting  aspects  for  which  I 
have  no  liking — aspects  which  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  with 
you.  It  is  enough  for  me  that,  in  pursuing  that  interpreta- 
tion of  God's  Word  which  I  have  set  forth  to  you,  I  have 
followed  none,  and  have  found  myself,  as  I  believe,  in  best 
harmony  with  the  deepest  and  the  truest  teaching  of  my 
Church;  though  I  at  once  allow  that  I  have  entered  upon 
a  division  of  boundaries,  and  a  definement  of  areas,  which 
were  hardly  contemplated  when  our  creeds  were  framed. 

S,  You  say  that  you  have  followed  nona  I  find,  however, 
you  have  been  anticipated  in  a  good  deal  that  you  have  ad- 
vanced. For  example,  both  Mr  Irving  and  Dr  J.  M.  Camp- 
bell, if  not  also  Archdeacon  Wilberforce,  have  all  expressed 
somewhat  similar  sentiments. 

F.  It  may  be  so ;  and  many  besides  these.  I  am  not  for  a 
moment  questioning  this  fact.  Indeed  I  should  rather  feel 
curious  if  it  turned  out  that  I  was  the  first  and  only  man 
who  had  struggled  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  atonement, 
without  including  in  it  the  doctrine  of  substitution,  which, 
I  feel  (as,  indeed,  you  have  just  expressed  it),  has  been  so 
fearfully  pernicious  to  the  strength  and  efficacy  of  our  repent- 
ance and  faith.  I  can  only  say,  that  what  I  have  rehearsed 
to  you  in  our  discussions  has  not  come  to  me  from  man,  nor 
from  any  of  the  writings  of  man,  but  exclusively  from  an 
earnest  and  honest  perusal  of  that  divine  Word  which  I  hold 
to  be  the  final  arbiter  and  settler  of  all  our  differences. 

8.  I  had  some  thought  of  placing  Dr  Campbell's  views 
before  you,  as  implying  what  you  have  referred  to — viz., 
that  the  very  doctrine  of  repentance  can  be  applicable  to 
Christ,  which  I  have  always  thought  to  be  at  once  unscrip- 
tural,  unsuitable,  and  impossibles  in  His  case. 

F,  If  you  do  not  delay  too  long  upon  it,  I  shall  be  ready  to 
hear  it. 

S.  I  regret  much  the  length  of  time  already  occupied,  the 
more  so  because  there  is  still  the  question  of  atonement  hy 
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sympathy ^  which  (as  Mr  Maurice  puts  it)  was  in  Christ  '*  the 
consciousness  of  all  men's  sins/' 

F,  Please  get  on  with  Dr  Campbell,  and  let  Mr  Maurice 
alone  for  a  little. 

8,  I  was  going  to  say  that  the  sympathetic  theory  has  been 
elaborated  bj  Dr  Campbell  with  the  design  of  unfolding  the 
natural  congruity  of  the  means  to  the  great  ends  contemplated. 
In  this  phase,  the  atonement  consists  of  two  parts — ^Christ's 
representation  of  man  towards  God,  and  of  God  towards  man. 
The  former  is,  in  fact,  the  repentance  of  man  towards  God ; 
the  latter  is  the  "  amen  "  given  by  Christ  to  the  divine  con- 
demnation of  sin.  The  former  includes  sorrow  for  sin,  holy 
obedience,  and  all  that  would  be  required  in  an  adequate  re- 
pentance. The  latter  includes  the  Son's  witness-bearing  of 
the  Father  to  man,  of  which  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  the 
perfect  manifestation.  Dr  Campbell  illustrates  this  view  of 
atonement  by  the  zeal  of  Phinehas  for  God,  when  he  slew 
Zimri  and  Cozbi,  and  so  turned  away  the  wrath  of  God  from 
Israel  (Num.  xxv.  10-13).  But  if  atonement  was  illustrated 
in  the  death  of  such  persons,  does  it  not  go  to  support  the 
principle  of  substitution  ?  for  Zimri  and  Cozbi  suffered  death 
instead  of  the  multitudes  of  the  people,  on  whom  otherwise 
the  full  penal  plague  must  have  rested.  And  might  it  not 
fairly  be  said  that  the  act  of  Phinehas  had  no  more  intrinsic 
value  than  "  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  " — ^that  its  power, 
like  theirs,  was  derived  from  association  with  the  one  great 
propitiation  made  by  the  Son  of  God  ?  Only,  Dr  Campbell 
says,  '*  This  was  not  a  mere  instituted  type,  but  a  reality  in 
itself ; "  and  he  stakes  his  theory  on  this  solitary  case.  But 
it  may  be  said  that  the  record  of  this  case  can  hardly  establish 
his  sense  of  atonement.  The  Tuanward  portion  of  the  atone- 
ment is  but  a  repetition  of  the  manifestation-theoiy,  and 
amounts  to  no  more  than  the  revelation  of  love  and  righteous- 
ness, with  a  view  to  man's  recovery.  Let  me  then  look  at  the 
Oodward  side,  which  is  said  to  supply  the  complement  want- 
ing on  the  man  ward  side.  This  Godward  side  seems  to  con- 
sist in  what  would  be  called  the  repentance  of  Christ,  as  the 
divine-human  brother  of  our  race. 
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I  think  you  have  admitted  that  the  repentance  of  Christ 
was  not  possible.  Sepentance  implies  the  conviction  of  ain, 
of  which  the  undefiled  mind  of  Jesus  was  incapable.  Christ 
may  have  had  tfie  conacumaness  of  sins.  But  to  be  conscious  of 
other  people's  sins  is  one  thing,  and  to  have  the  consciousness 
of  His  own  sins  is  another  thing.  Christ  had  no  compunctions 
in  His  own  bosom  for  sin :  no  remorse,  which  is  of  the  nature 
of  repentance,  could  have  any  place  in  His  immaculate  bosom. 
There  was  no  change  of  moral  character  from  evil  to  good  in 
His  case.  I  cannot  again  go  into  the  judicial  element,  which 
points  to  the  reconciliation  of  the  Moral  Buler  to  revolted 
subjects,  because  you  say  that  the  removal  of  wraih  is  coeval 
only  with  the  removal  of  sin;  and  probably  this  point  will 
come  to  be  more  clearly  apprehended.  Dr  Campbell  thinks 
"  a  legal  standing  "  was  not  needed  for  man ;  but  he  does  not 
show  how  the  infliction  might  be  dispensed  with.  Here  I 
ought  to  notice  generally,  with  regard  to  this  judicial  argu- 
ment, that  the  idea  is,  that  if  there  was  no  judicial  hindrance 
to  the  remission  of  sin,  pardon  might  have  been  bestowed 
without  the  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  that  on  the  ground  of  repent- 
ance there  could  have  been  no  procuring  fitness;  that  no 
natural  brotherhood  could  have  procured  it,  even  the  brother- 
hood of  a  divine-human  person,  in  as  far  as  repentance  can 
offer  no  sufficient  ground  of  pardon,  and  because  there  could  be 
no  satisfaction  to  a  believer  in  Christ  to  be  told  that  Christ 
repented.  He  might  as  well  be  told  that  Adam  repented  for 
the  whole  race  prior  to  the  Fall.  Dr  Campbell  says  that  God, 
in  forgiving  sin,  is  *'  contemplated  as  manifesting  clemency  and 
goodness  at  a  great  cost,  and  not  by  a  simple  act  of  will  that 
costs  nothing,  that  gives  the  atonement  of  Christ  its  great 
power  over  the  heart  of  mem  "  (p.  21).  But  the  captivating 
charm  is  not  in  the  mere  cost,  but  in  the  requisite  cost.  And 
if  repentance  have  no  necessary  place  in  the  restraining  work 
of  Christ,  it  could  have  but  little  influence  to  command  the 
love  of  a  depraved  intelligence.  But  what  I  would  ask  is 
this — Is  the  repentance  of  Christ  ever  laid  hold  of  in  Scrip- 
ture, as  in  any  sense  the  cause  of  the  remission  of  sin  ?  Are 
His  sufferings  ever  described  by  the  term  repentance  ?    This 
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I  theory  of  repentance,  then,  would  seem  but  an  accretion  to 

\  the  manifestation-theory,  and  has  no  foundation  in  the  sacred 

Word,  and  has  no  special*  adaptation  to  the  ends  to  be 

'  fulfilled. 

F.  What  I  would  venture  briefly  to  say  about  Dr  Campbell 
is  this — ^That  he  had  got  hold  of  a  great  practical  truth ;  but 

I  how  logically  to  set  forth  the  foundations  and  relations  of  that 

truth,  was  his  difficulty.  I  think  it  unfortunate  for  him  that 
he  should  have  based  his  scheme  on  the  repentance  of  Christ : 
first,  because  repentance  as  we  use  it  is  not  applicable  to  Christ ; 
and  second,  because  he  fails  to  make  it  clearly  appear  how 
or  in  what  way  sin  rested  on  Christ  at  all.  I  see  nothing 
but  the  element  of  sympathy.  That  Christ  had  sympathy  in 
very  refined  fulness,  so  that  He  could  make  and  did  make  the 
distresses  which  He  saw  around  him  His  own — ^that  this  very 
sympathy  is  spoken  of  as  a  taking  on  Himself  of  human 
troubles, — ^is  clearly  and  expressly  stated ;  for  when  "  they 
brought  to  Him  many  that  were  possessed  with  devils.  He  cast 
out  the  spirits  with  His  word,  and  healed  all  that  were  sick :  that 
it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  Esaias  the  prophet, 
saying,  Hirnself  took  our  infirmities,  and  hare  our  sicknesses  *' 
(Matt,  viii  16,  17).  But  what  was  the  direct  effect  of  this 
sympathy  ?    Why,  it  was  to  relieve  directly  and  really  the 

'  distresses  which  He  so  truly  realised  in  His  own  bosom.    This 

sympathy  involved  unquestionably  a  part  of  the  yoke  of 
Christ.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  when  He  looked  upon  the 
proud  Pharisees  and  Scribes,  He  saw  with  equal  clearness 
their  condition,  and  felt,  in  connection  with  their  condition,  as 
truly  as  He  did  for  the  widow  of  Nain,  or  for  the  cripple 
of  Bethesda,  or  for  blind  Bartimeus,  or  for  the  Syrophe- 
nician  woman.  Tet  the  sentiment  and  feeling  in  the  case 
of  the  Pharisees  and  Scribes  was  one  simply  of  antipathy — 
one  of  recoilment;  and  He  could  do  nothing  in  their  case. 
He  could  only  tell  the  Pharisees — who  in  pure  waywardness 
said  that  "  He  casteth  out  devils  through  Beelzebub  the  prince 
of  the  de\dls  " — that  "  all  manner  of  sin  might  be  forgiven  to 

'  men,  but  that  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  would  not 

I  be  forgiven." 
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The  value  of  sympathy,  then,  as  belonging  to  Christ,  lay  in 
this,  that  it  enabled  Christ  to  enter  into  the  conditions  of  our 
varied  character,  and  to  judge  of  these,  and  to  deal  with  these, 
and  to  dispose  of  these ;  but  I  can  find  in  mere  sympathy  noth- 
ing of  an  atoning  character  before  Ood.  And  here,  I  think,  lies 
the  utter  incompetency  and  inefi&ciency  of  the  views  of  Dr 
Campbell.  He,  indeed,  makes  Christ  the  representative  of 
man  to  Grod ;  but  how  so  ?  Not  by  the  putting  away  of  sins, 
but  simply  in  consequence  of  the  fulness  of  human  brother- 
hood, and  therefore  in  the  delineation  or  personification  of 
the  human  conditions  which,  he  holds,  characterised  Him; 
and  that  Christ's  treatment  of  these  conditions,  as  thus  col- 
lected by  a  sort  of  congeries  within  Himself,  constituted  a 
satisfaction  to  God.  That,  as  you  know,  is  not  the  view  which 
I  entertain ;  and  I  cannot  accept  it,  in  as  far  as  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  based  on  the  borrowed  ailments  of  others,  and  there- 
fore on  the  ideal  conditions  of  others.  I  cannot  accept  this 
view,  because  I  cannot  believe  that  this  is  a  sound  view  of 
Christ's  representative  character.  Christ's  representative  char- 
acter, in  becoming  one  of  ourselves,  lay  more  deeply  and  more 
closely  in  the  acquisition  of  what  is  ours ;  and  the  battle  He 
had  to  wage  was  tougher  than  any  contention  on  the  ground 
of  sympathy.  Hence  the  inadequacy  of  what  Dr  Campbell 
has  regarded  as  the  repentance  of  Christ.  I  have  indicated 
to  you  how  Christ  put  away  sin ;  and  I  have  shown  you  that 
thi^  was  done  withovi  any  change  of  mind  on  His  part,  in  that 
His  soul  was  always  in  harmony  with  God,  and  antagonistic 
to  sin.  Dr  M'Leod  Campbell,  however,  lays  upon  the  soul  of 
Christ  human  sins  and  human  sorrows,  and  makes  Christ  be- 
wail these  and  repeat  of  these.  To  my  mind  this  sets  forth 
a  scenic  representation,  which  does  not  really  touch  the  sore 
in  its  foundations.  The  repentance  of  Christ,  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  Dr  Campbell,  could  be  nothing  more  than  a  pictorial 
repentance.  It  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  the  removal  of  sin 
in  its  reality,  because  sin  in  its  reality  was  not  there :  it  was 
only  there  as  the  transfer  of  an  image  or  portrait  —  an  in- 
scription or  autograph  of  what  pertained  to  others;  and  if 
we  could  suppose  such  a  thing,  I  should  say  that  it  must  come 

2d 
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nearer  to  the  sabstitutionarj  hypothesis  than  anything  I  know. 
If  Christ  carried  the  individual  sins  of  men  on  His  heart,  and 
wiped  them  away  by  the  process  of  repentance,  it  might  be 
said  that  by  anticipation  He  thus  executed  in  programme 
what  comes  to  be  executed  in  fact,  as  the  individuals  repre- 
sented make  their  appearance  in  the  world,  when  they  are 
effectually  called,  and  justified,  and  adopted,  and  sanctified. 
But  to  me  Christ's  case  was  not  a  programme  or  prospectus 
of  redemption,  but  a  true,  vital,  valid  case  of  expuUion — i,e,,  the 
putting  away  of  sin — and  an  exemplar  or  exemplification  of 
the  true,  vital,  and  valid  abolishment  of  sin  in  those  who  are 
washed  in  the  same  blood  of  God,  which  is  otherwise  regarded 
as  the  purifying  water  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  bringing  the  things 
of  Jesus  to  them. 

Observe,  I  do  not  find  fault  with  the  simple,  plain,  and 
positive  inference  of  Dr  Campbell  as  touching  the  conduct  of 
Phinehas,  who  slew  Zimri  and  Cozbi.  Phinehas  was  a  priest 
and  a  leader  in  the  process  of  fulfilling  the  will  of  God ;  and 
when  God  saw  the  process  begun  which  He  desired,  this  was 
satisfactory  to  Him — this  was  a  turning  away  of  the  anger  of 
God  from  the  children  of  Israel,  because  it  represented  that 
course  of  action  whereby  their  sin  could  be  stanched.  It  is 
but  one  of  many  instances  in  which  God  demands,  and  is 
satisfied  with,  a  line  of  reaction,  or  of  undoing,  in  opposition 
to  the  former  indulgence  in  sin.  You  say  that  the  act  of 
Phinehas  had  no  more  intrinsic  value  than  the  blood  of  bulls 
and  of  goats.  This  may  be  true  enough  as  a  dry  abstract 
piece  of  conduct ;  but,  as  betokening  a  condition  of  mind  re- 
quired by  Ood,  it  and  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  too,  had 
an  atoning  efficacy,  as  I  have  formerly  shown. 

I  cannot  again  go  into  the  judicial  argument.  I  may  just 
state  this,  that  we  are  both  in  this  matter  perfectly  agreed  as 
to  the  fundamental  principle  on  which  the  judicial  argument 
is  represented  to  rest  It  is  in  all  cases  represented  to  rest 
on  this,  that  sin  is  an  aiomivxition  to  Ood,  You  say  Christ 
came,  and  being  ''made  sin"  by  some  kind  of  imputation 
(which  to  me,  in  a  case  where  there  is  no  foundation  for  it»  is 
only  a  m^ake^helieoe  !),  atoned  for  sin,  and  so  opened  the  door 
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for  tbe  revealment  of  God's  mercy  in  pardoaing  sin ;  while,  in 
consequence  of  said  atonement,  God  does  not  look  on  us  as 
we  are  in  ourselves!  I  saj  again,  that  Christ  was  ''made 
sin  "  by  taking  on  Him  the  economy  of  our  human  body,  in 
virtue  of  which  His  soul  was  subject  to  the  assaults  of  the 
flesh,  and  of  the  world,  and  of  the  devil ;  but  being  also  horn 
from  aiove,  and  having  the  panoply  of  the  divine  nature,  He 
was  so  operated  on  by  the  Spirit,  that  His  soul  resisted  all  the 
assaults  of  the  flesh,  and  of  the  world,  and  of  the  devil,  and 
He  became  utterly  dead  to  all  their  influences ;  in  which  cir- 
cumstances the  flesh  became  mortified,  and  the  world  could 
not  operate  on  it,  and  the  devil  could  only  at  last  devise,  as 
his  last  resource,  the  horrid  proposal  of  the  cross — a  barbarism, 
however,  which  is  always  pointed  to  as  the  symbol  of  that 
deeper  cross  whereby  a  real,  true,  and  valid  putting  away  of 
sin  was  effected.  Here,  then,  is  the  judicial  grounding  on 
which  I  take  my  stsmd;  and  here  is  the  judicial  arena  on 
which  Grod  operates  in  shedding  forth  upon  us  the  precious 
blood  of  Christ,  that  we  may  be  animated  as  He  was,  and  be- 
come one  with  Him  in  His  death — ^yea,  that  we  may  be  one 
with  Him  in  His  life. 

I  agree  with  you  as  to  what  you  say  about  the  cod.  There 
is  no  question  about  the  cost  in  achieving  our  redemption. 
But  it  is  not  the  outlay  on  the  part  of  God  that  constitutes 
what  you  call  "  the  captivating  charm,"  if  we  are  to  look  at 
said  outlay  as  a  mere  objective  fact ;  but  it  is  the  subjective 
application  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  whereby  we  are  bom  again, 
that  enforces  a  new  condition  of  soul,  in  that  it,  first,  separates 
a  man  from  his  sins — and  at  the  very  back  of  this,  that  it, 
second,  conjoins  or  allies  him  to  the  righteousness  of  Christ, 
as  made  His  own  by  faith.  This,  this  brings  a  man  into  har- 
mony with  God,  in  that  it  makes  him  to  be  in  unison  with 
Jesus  Christ,  and  "  a  joint-heir  with  Him  of  the  inheritance 
which  is  incorruptible  and  undefiled,  and  which  fadeth  not 
away." 

8,  I  do  not  know,  after  what  you  have  now  said,  that  it  is 
really  needful  for  me  to  enter  at  all  on  the  question  of  salva^ 
tion  by  sympa^thy ;  for,  supposing  Christ  to  have  had  a  con- 
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sciousness  of  human  sins,  it  would  not  seem  good  that  He 
should  be  held  liable  to  punishment  for  them,  nor  is  it  easj 
to  see  what  warrant  there  is  in  these  circumstances  for  a 
grand  reconciliation  on  the  part  of  God  in  behalf  of  man. 
This  theoiy,  if  I  mistake  not,  resolves  itself  into  a  earrdcUum 
of  the  Saviour's  atoning  work.  The  atoning  work  would 
seem,  on  the  one  hand,  made  in  Christ s  consciousness  of  our 
sins ;  and  our  believing,  on  the  other  hand,  to  consist  in  our 
consciousness  of  Christ's  righteousness, — from  which  it  follows 
that  the  nature  of  the  process  on  each  side  is  the  sama 

F,  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  you,  but  let  me  note  that  it  is 
not  the  simple  consciousness  of  another's  condition  that  makes 
atonement,  because  this  consciousness  is  but  mere  cognition 
or  intelligence;  and  it  is  not  the  mere  consciousness  of 
Christ's  righteousness  on  our  part,  but  the  practical  adoption 
of  this  as  our  own ;  for  it  is  this,  as  operative  in  our  bosoms, 
that  makes  us  to  be  one  with  Christ.  Christ  had  a  conscious- 
ness of  human  sin  and  guilt  as  a  matter  of  intelligence ;  but 
there  was  an  antagonism  in  His  soul  between  such  facts  of 
His  intelligence  and  the  sympathy  of  His  soul,  so  that  these 
were  never  realised  as  a  part  of  Himself. 

S.  I  was  about  to  express  the  same  view,  and  further  to  add, 
that  as  a  merely  Tiiental  process  they  do  not  consist  with 
the  statements  that  "  He  hare  our  sins  in  His  own  "body ;  ** 
that  **  we  are  sanctified  through  the  offering  of  the  body  of 
Jesus ; "  that  we  have  life  by  eating  the  body  of  Christ  and 
drinking  the  Uood  of  Christ. 

But  I  shall  now  come  to  the  concluding  theory,  to  which  I 
have  a  word  or  two  of  objection.  It  may  be  spoken  of  as* 
the  theory  of  sacrifice  by  cost.  Dr  Bushnell  says :  "  True  for- 
giveness, that  which  forgives  as  God  in  Christ  hath  forgiven, 
is  not  the  setting  up  of  revenge  against  the  wrong-doer,  nor 
is  it  a  setting  up  of  the  will  to  do  a  deed  of  love.  Two  things 
are  necessary.  First,  such  a  sympathy  with  the  wrong-doing 
party  as  virtually  takes  his  nature ;  and  secondly,  a  makiiig 
cost  in  that  nature,  by  suffering,  or  expense,  or  painstaking, 
or  by  sacrifice  and  labour."  "  The  sympathy  (he  says)  needs 
to  be  a  virtual  identification,  where  there  is  a  feeling  of  the 
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man  all  through ;  and  so  taking  the  wrong-doer  upon  itself." 
''There  is  a  second  indispensable  condition  (he  adds),  in 
making  cost  arid  bearing  heavy  burdens  of  painstaking  and 
sorrow,  to  regain  them,  and  so  be  reconciled  to  them.  He 
finds  how  to  plough  through  the  bosom  of  his  adversary  by 
his  tenderly  appreciative  sympathy,  how  to  appear  as  a 
brotherly  nature  at  every  gate  of  the  mind ;  and  he  will  find 
that  there  is  a  wonderful  consent  in  his  feeling,  and  that  he 
is  perfectly  at  one  with  himself  and  his  adversary."  Christ 
is  said  by  this  scheme  to  save,  somewhat  as  a  virtuous  parent 
might  struggle  painfully  in  mental  sympathy  toward  a  child 
who  has  fallen  into  crime.  As  the  sinner  responds  by  strug- 
gling towards  Christ,  there  is  reconciliation  and  mutual  con- 
formity. The  impure  is  purified,  the  transgressor  is  re- 
claimed. Expiation,  therefore,  has  no  place  in  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ.  Our  present  state  of  life  is  simply  a  state  of  coercive 
discipline,  in  which  the  law  broken  by  sin  is  sufficiently  con- 
secrated by  Christ  incarnated  into  it,  and  co-operating  with 
it  in  His  life  and  cross.  ''  Christ  was  incarnated  into  the  dis- 
cipline we  are  under,  in  enduring  which  He  was  brought  into 
conditions  of  unspeakable  suffering."  "He  was  incarnated 
into  a  common  condition  with  us,  under  what  is  called  the 
curse."  "  This  does  not  mean  a  state  of  punition,  but  simply 
a  condition  of  discipline  ordained  for  spiritual  profit  and  re- 
covery." "  Christ  is  here,  not  to  suffer  by  His  own  fault,  not 
to  correct  Him  in  His  own  wrong,  not  to  coerce  Him  in  His 
own  choice,  not  to  yield  Him  personal  benefit  in  the  disci- 
pline, but  only  to  bring  Him  personally  near  to  us  for  our 
benefit.  He  is  touched  by  none  of  the  contaminations  of  the 
curse.  He  suffers  only  for  the  wrongs  of  wrong-doing  men, 
as  truly  as  if  He  were  one  of  them  Himself." — (Forgiveness 
and  Law,  pp.  131, 134, 147-150.) 

And  how  does  Dr  Bushnell  dispose  of  guilt?  He  has 
nothing  for  it  but  corrective  discipline.  As  to  former  sin, 
it  can  be  ignored.  As  to  justice,  it  is  excluded  from  the 
supreme  court.  His  scheme  makes  divine  government  to  be 
the  loosest  possible,  if  it  thus  rids  man  of  his  most  stupend- 
ous moral  obligations.     It  makes  law  impersonal ;  but  is  not 
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law  the  created  fiat  of  the  personal  Gkxi  ?  Is  not  this  theory 
at  one  with  the  theory  of  absolute  pardon  which  you  have 
condemned?  Dr  Bushnell  makes  the  curse  to  be  rough 
schooling  or  coercive  discipline  (p.  166).  He  inverts  the 
natural  order  in  which  pardon  stands  to  purification,  and 
makes  remission  of  sin  to  be  a  consequence  of  purity.  The 
common  view  has  ever  been,  that  Ood  forgives  in  order  to 
purify^  because  pardon  floods  the  soul  with  incentives  to 
humble  and  adoring  love.  Can  we  conceive  a  soul  made 
holy  while  its  past  offences  are  unforgiven  ?  Or  can  the  in- 
troduction of  present  holiness  atone  for  or  diminish  the  de- 
merit of  past  sin  ?  Justification  is  made  purely  subjective, 
whereas  it  has  usually  been  thought  that  the  royal  pardon  is 
the  act  in  the  mind  of  the  sovereign  while  the  criminal  is 
still  in  prison.  To  confound  that  act  of  forgiveness  with  the 
reformation  of  the  criminal,  would  be  to  confound  the  act  of 
justification  with  the  Spirit's  sanctifying  operation  upon  the 
heart  of  the  sinner.  Moreover,  I  ask,  could  Christ,  incar- 
nated into  our  disciplinary  suffering,  transform  our  depravity 
into  holiness  ?  Besides,  who  does  not  see  that  Christ  in  these 
circumstances  is  but  one  of  many  Saviours  ? 

I  ought  to  note  that  Dr  Bushnell  hsus  introduced  the 
Divine  Being  under  the  category  of  anthropomorphism — i.c.,  as 
suffering  the  presence  of  inherent  evil  and  defect,  and  conse- 
quently as  ascribing  pain  and  suffering  to  Him.  But  how 
could  this  be,  if  He  is,  as  He  must  be,  regarded  as  the  perfec- 
tion of  law  and  of  happiness  ?  I  will  not  trouble  you  with 
Dr  Bushnell's  analogies  as  points  of  resemblance  between 
government  human  and  divine.  I  think  his  analogies  fail, 
just  when  his  theory  requires  them  to  hold. 

F.  Much  which  you  have  stated,  as  pertaining  to  Dr 
Bushnell's  views,  has  been  already  discussed  between  ua; 
and  therefore,  if  I  notice  most  of  them,  it  will  be  only  to 
pass  them  over  lightly,  as  having  been  already  pronounced 
upon.  The  fundamental  want  which  pertains  to  Dr  Bush- 
nell's  system,  and  indeed  to  every  system  which  has  been 
brought  under  notice,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  origin  of  sin 
and  the  nature  of  sin,  as  the  natural  condition  of  man,  lies 
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imeseplored;  and  so  long  as  that  is  the  case,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  see  exactly  how  sin  is  to  be  Tnet,  how  sin  is  to  be 
abolishedy  and  how  righteousness  is  to  be  introdvjced,  and  how 
the  human  sovl  is  to  be  regenerated  and  recovered  for  inhabit- 
ing the  holy  precincts  of  God  in  a  sphere  of  glory.  I  have 
sufficiently  laid  down  these  points,  eind  I  can  now  only  refer 
you  to  them.  They  are  the  key  of  scientific  theology — the 
key  which  unlocks  the  great  treasure-house  of  Scripture- 
harmony.  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  struggles  of  Dr  BushneU, 
Dr  Young,  Mr  Robertson,  Mr  Maurice,  Dr  M'Leod  Campbell, 
and  many  others,  to  find  their  way  to  a  logical  foundation 
and  outlet,  for  what  they  have  felt  to  be  the  practical  dis- 
cipline of  Scripture  in  the  command  to  "  work  out  our  salva- 
tion." It  is  because  they  have  failed  to  find  a  logical  or 
scientific  foundation,  that  their  views,  varying  in  several 
features  (as  in  the  circumstances  not  unnatural),  have  not 
received  and  cannot  receive  that  implicit  sanction  as  to  their 
soundness  that  is  necessary,  in  order  to  their  adoption.  Bush- 
nell  quotes  Campbell  as  saying  that ''  the  world  is  waiting  for 
a  doctrine  of  the  Cross  that  has  not  yet  been  taught  in  a  way 
to  satisfy  the  rational  doubts  of  inquiry "  (Forg.  and  Law, 
p.  29) ;  and  Stier,  in  his  *  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,'  vol.  vL 
p.  94,  says, — "  Our  dogmatic  theology  has  much  work  to  do 
before  fuU  justice  will  be  done  to  all  the  aspects  and  rela- 
tions of  the  mystery  of  the  Cross  as  they  appear  interspersed 
through  Scripture,  before  they  are  all  gathered  into  one 
unity  without  the  undue  preponderance  of  any, — ^the  revela- 
tion of  law,  the  vindication  of  right,  the  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  world  and  God,  the  mortification  of  sin  in  the 
iiesh,  the  abolition  of  death,  and  the  breaking  down  of 
Satan's  power."  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  latter 
author  has  more  nearly  approached  searching  into  the 
foundations  of  sin  and  the  method  of  redemption  than 
almost  any  I  have  met  with  in  discussing  this  theme.  On 
John  iii.  6,  vol  iv.  pp.  401,  402,  he  says :  "  Bengel  strikingly 
observes, '  The  neuter  here  embraces  ipsa  prima  stamina  vitce 
(Luke  i.  35).  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is,  in  the  very 
first  beginnings  of  its  existence,  on  that  veiy  account,  Jlesh, 
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even  before  it  has  become  the  man  who  is  bom.'  The  im- 
personal neuter  points  to  these  hidden  beginnings  to  which 
the  evangelist  had  referred  in  his  antithesis  (i  13),  just  as 
they  are  indicated  in  Luke  i  35  and  Matt  i.  20.  But 
pointing  forward  also,  it  inexorably  includes  every  person- 
ality of  man  (all  that  is  bom  of  woman  by  the  will  of  man) 
and  the  entire  man,  just  as  he  is  bom,  so  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  him  which  does  not  lie  under  the  decree — this  is  flesh 
bom  of  flesh.  The  Spirit  in  us,  inasmv/^h  as  it  originates 
from  God,  may  in  a  sense  be  exempt ;  but  (contrary  to  the 
denial  of  Hegelianism)  even  this  is  not,  so  far  as  it  is  now 
bom  into  the  flesh.  Therefore  it  is  infected  through  and 
through  with  selfishness  and  vanity,  disobedience  and  pride. 
And  all  that  a  certain  class  in  the  present  day  vaunt  as 
*the  spirit,'  does  indeed  belong  to  the /or7n€r  portion  of  the 
verse  in  question,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Spirit  of  God, 
from  whom  alone  regeneration  comes.  All  that  man  pur- 
poses of  his  own  will,  and  performs  as  by  his  own  power,  can 
but  hinder  and  interrupt  the  new  birth.  All  the  love  of  the 
natural  humein  spirit  is  now  selfishness  or  caprice — all  its 
strength,  skill,  and  power  is  simply  impotence,  as  it  r^ards 
the  one  object  of  its  return  to  God — all  its  science  and  wis- 
dom mere  folly  and  blindness  in  things  which  are  heavenly 
and  divine.  Let  no  one  condemn  this  as  a  hard  saying  and 
inflexible  dogmatic;  it  is  the  solemn,  clear,  and  merciful 
testimony  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  who  was  born  in 
our  flesh,  and  condescends  to  our  infirmity,  who  was  Him- 
self without  sin,  and  therefore  most  keenly  perceived,  most 
sharply  resented,  and  most  fundamentally  revealed  the  sin 
which  existed  in  humanity,  which  was  related  to  Himsdf,  and 
confided  to  Him.  Yea,  inasmuch  as  He  is  not  speaking  only 
of  sin,  but  of  infirmity  also,  when  in  a  Scriptural  sense  He 
opposes  the  Spirit  to  the  flesh.  He  has  within  Himsdf  experi- 
ence thereof  hearing,  hy  participation  vnth  us,  the  fruit  and 
consequence  of  our  sin  in  His  fiesh,  but  overcoming  it  by  the 
eternal  Spirit.  He  is  not  indeed  one  bom  of  the  flesh,  and 
therefore  in  verse  7  can  only  say  v/m^.  He  descended  in- 
deed into  human  nature  from  heaven  as  the  Son  of  Man, 
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through  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Mary  His 
mother,  and,  according  to  His  higher  nature,  is  ever,  not  only 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  in  heaven  itself  (ver.  13).  But 
not  the  less  on  that  account  is  He  an  a/^ual  Son  of  Man — and 
man,  inasmtu^h  as  He  at  the  rnrne  time  is  in  the  flesh,  and  in 
our  fl^,  into  which  He  had  come  (1  John  iv.  2,  Bom. 
viii.  3).  Thus  He  has  given  us  to  know,  in  the  days  of  His 
flesh,  His  weakness  in  His  obedience,  the  recoiling  of  His 
flesh  from  the  agony  of  a  voluntary  performance  of  the 
Spirit's  will  (Matt.  xxvi.  41).  See  here  tibe  most  mighty  and 
efifectual  demonstration  of  the  all-comprehending  truth  of  the 
position — tha^  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh :  thus  much 
(no  less  than  all  that  is  in  every  one  of  us) — thus  much  there 
is  something  at  least  in  the  Holy  One,  bom  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  So  mv/ch  did  He  contract  from  thefl^esh,  at  least  as  its 
passive  resistance  to  the  Spirit.  What  can  ye  say,  ye  false 
martyrs,  against  this  avowal  and  acknowledgment  of  the 
Holy  One,  which  is  also  confirmed  throughout  the  whole 
history  of  His  passion — against  such  personal  testimony  from 
Him  who  hath  joined  Himself  to  us,  as  much  as  our  redemp- 
tion required,  and  therefore  all  the  more  solemnly  speaks 
that  which  He  knows,  and  testifies  that  which  He  sees  in  us 
with  the  eyes  of  divinity,  but  hath  also,  for  our  sake,  experi- 
enced in  Himself  ?  The  mystery  of  original  sin  is  so  plainly 
revealed,  that,  as  Luther  says,  'i>w  es  an  deiner  Nom  grief  en 
KanTistI  you  see  it  plainly  in  your  own  face ;  so  plain,  indeed, 
that  something  in  some  sense  connected  wUh  it  adheres  even  to 
the  sinless  Holy  One  of  Ghd — something,  however,  for  which 
theology,  anxious  to  escape  error,  has  found  no  nama" 

I  have  ventured  to  give  this  lengthy  quotation  from  Stier 
because  of  its  intrinsic  value.  Becognising,  as  I  have  all 
along  done,  the  great  fact  of  the  heavenly  origin  of  Jesus,  as 
when  Himself  said  to  the  Jews,  "Ye  are  from  beneath;  I 
am  from  above :  ye  are  of  this  world ;  I  am  not  of  this  world  " 
(John  viii  23),  I  am  gratified  to  find  so  able  and  luminous 
an  expositor  as  Stier  expressing  sentiments  so  akin  to  my 
own,  without  the  roundabout  haziness  eind  laboured  striving 
of  Bushnell  and  the  authors  to  whom  you  have  been  re- 
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ferring.  It  is  obvious  to  me — 1st,  that  Stier  places  the 
foundations  of  human  sin  in  the  flesh;  2d»  that  man  lost 
the  privilege  and  power  of  the  H0I7  Spirit  on  his  soul,  as 
being  hereby  "sold  under  sin" — 1.«^  made  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  the  flesh ;  3d,  that  Jesus  Christ,  from  the  be- 
ginning born  of  God  ba  to  the  purity  of  His  soul,  was  yet 
also  bom  of  the  flesh  as  to  the  foundation  of  His  soul ;  4th, 
that  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ  was  the  abolition  of  "  the  enmity 
in  His  flesh "  (Eph.  ii  14),  and  by  consequence  the  attain- 
ment of  a  total  victory  over  Satan ;  5th,  that,  out  of  the  great 
mercifulness  of  God,  the  prerogative  is  now  given  to  Christ, 
as  victor,  to  prosecute  His  victory  through  the  revelation  of 
Himself  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  which,  so  far  as  ofiered  in  previous 
ages,  had  been  scorned  and  despised  through  the  power  of  the 
flesh ;  6th,  that  the  work  of  Jesus,  now  that  He  hath  risen 
from  the  decui  and  stands  as  the  Head  of — i.e.,  as  Lord  over — 
all  principality  and  power,  in  having  conquered  the  chief  agent 
of  evil,  is  to  shed  forth  what  is  called  "  His  precious  blood," 
which  is  indeed  "  the  blood  of  God,"  which  is  His  pure  and 
precious  life,  for  the  arrestment  of  sin  in  the  soul  of  man,  and 
for  the  furtherance  of  righteousness  therein,  as  the  fountain 
of  a  new  life-in  which  case  we  not  only  see  what  atonement 
really  is,  but  also  how  the  atonement  of  Christ  becomes 
ours,  through  the  exercise  of  the  two  "saving  graces"  re- 
pentance and  faith. 

I  have  felt  it  needful  to  recapitulate  this,  in  order  to  show 
you  my  position  as  meeting  the  argumentation  of  Dr  Bush- 
nell.  What  I  offer,  I  think  exhibits  a  logical  ground  for 
every  conclusion  in  the  whole  scheme  of  thought  which  per- 
tains to  redemption,  from  the  first  entrance  of  sin  to  the  last 
phenomenon  of  righteousness.  Not  so  with  Dr  Bushnell,  who 
resolves  the  business  of  redemption  into  a  question  of  9ym^ 
pcUhy  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  cost  on  the  other  hand,  through 
this  sympathy  bearing  our  heavy  burdens.  To  my  mind,  this 
exhibits  that  kind  of  subjective  operation  in  the  person  of 
Christ  which  involves  (if  it  is  in  the  eye  of  God  accepted 
as  of  value  for  us  individually)  the  dogma  of  substitution. 
True  it  is,  that  he  resolves  regeneration,  as  illustrated  in 
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the  person  of  Christ,  into  a  transfiguration  of  the  picture  of 
man's  sinful  condition,  as  realised  by  sympathy,  into  a  har- 
mony thus  brought  about  in  Himself.  I  say  thuSy  as  indicat- 
ing that  the  pain  to  which  He  was  subjected  was  an  opera- 
tion on  the  sympathetic  affections  thus  borrowed,  under  a 
view  of  human  conditions ;  and  hence,  by  contrast,  that  the 
change  effected  upon  us,  in  becoming  like  to  Him,  comes  to 
pass  through  the  counter-sympathy  we  experience  in  gazing 
upon  Him.  But,  as  I  have  already  observed,  this  condition 
of  sympathy,  as  between  mutual  human  conditions,  was  a 
totally  distinct  and  separate  affection  from  that  real  and 
actual  assault  of  sin  on  Jesus  Christ  to  which  I  have  referred. 
I  admit  that  ChrisfB  sympathy  with  human  suffering  was  a 
true  sympathy,  in  that  He  had  a  full  realisation  of  the  cases 
of  distress  before  Him ;  and  I  admit  that  this  sympathy  is 
spoken  of  as  His  "taking  our  infirmities  and  becuing  our 
sicknesses  "  (Matt.  viii.  17).  But  this  sympathy  on  the  part 
of  Jesus  Christ  invariably  had  respect  to  the  impartation 
of  healing  virtue  to  the  sorrowing  ones  whom  He  pitied ; 
and  the  benefit  and  the  blessing  which  directly  arose  out  of 
this  sympathy,  were  the  immediate  acts  of  beneficence  which 
so  freely  flowed  from  His  bosom  while  in  personal  converse 
with  the  people.  But  far  deeper  than  the  sympathy  here 
referred  to  was  the  position  of  Christ,  who  had  Himself  to  be 
made  a  sacrifice  for  sin.  The  pain  which  came  upon  Jesus 
by  reason  of  His  sympathy  for  the  world's  distress,  could  not 
in  a  proper  sense  be  regarded  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin ;  nor  is  it 
easy  to  see  how  this  sympathy  could  in  any  proper  sense  be 
regarded  as  atonement  for  sin.  It  was  not  so ;  because,  in 
point  of  fact,  there  was,  under  mere  sympathy,  no  true,  vaUd, 
adequate,  and  effective  putting  away  of  sin  in  the  circum- 
stances. How  could  there  be,  seeing  that  which  is  realised 
in  sympathy  is  but  the  reflex  of  another's  state,  and  not  the 
original  and  veritable  ailment  in  itself  pressing  on  the  soul  ? 

I  reply,  then,  to  Dr  Bushnell,  that  '*  the  cost "  to  which, 
through  sympathy,  Jesus  was  exposed  in  His  converse  with 
humanity,  and  which  He  regards  as  comprehending  all  that  is 
implied  by  "  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,"  is  altogether  a  superficial 
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and  inadequate  view  of  the  relation  in  which  Christ  stood  to 
mankind.  Christ,  the  sinless  One,  stood  to  mankind  in  the 
relation  of  one  who  had  taken  on  Him  the  burden  of  our  sin, 
and  therefore  the  burden  of  our  guilt — a  burden  which  it 
behoved  Him  to  discharge ;  and  there  was  an  entire  discharge, 
but  only  in  one  way — viz.,  by  the  sacrifice  of  this  body  of  sin. 
This  body  of  sin  lay  in  the  body  of  the  flesh,  into  which  He 
had  entered  ;  and  the  body  of  flesh,  which  He  had  made  His 
own,  constituted  the  foundation  of  "  the  curse  "  which  He  had 
encountered.  The  law  denounced  that  relation  of  the  flesh, 
which  in  man  stood  as  having  a  power  or  dominion  over  the 
soul ;  and  as  it  was  the  law  of  sinful  flesh  to  assault  the  soul 
in  seeking  for  ascendancy,  in  seeking  for  the  indulgence  of  its 
impulses  and  cravings,  so  Christ  for  this  reason  was  amen- 
able to  the  law,  under  the  curse  of  the  law,  and  had  to 
answer  to  the  law  to  satisfy  its  demands.  He  did  answer, 
and  in  answering  He  honoured  the  law;  and  this  He  did 
by  destroying  the  flesh  as  a  power  in  the  soul,  and  by  ex- 
hibiting the  soul  in  true  and  full  accomplishment  of  the 
demands  of  righteousness. 

Now  I  have  so  frequently  pointed  out  to  you  what  is 
meant  by  the  "  application  of  the  redemption  purchased  (or 
procured)  by  Christ,"  and  I  have  also  so  frequently  made  use 
of  the  apostle's  langueige,  that  the  same  law  of  the  Spirit  of 
life  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus  while  He  lived  on  earth,  rnakes 
usfree  from  the  law  of  sin  and  of  death — ^which  Spirit  of  life 
in  Christ,  I  have  shown  you,  is  nothing  other  than  "  the  blood 
of  Christ,  which  cleanseth  from  all  sin  " — that  I  must  be  ex- 
cused from  more  minutely  entering  into  this  theme  here.  I 
am  not  going  to  find  fault  with  Dr  Bushnell  or  Dr  Young 
and  others  for  calling  this  "  corrective  discipline,"  although 
they  do  not  very  clearly  manifest  the  sacrificial  ingredients 
involved  in  this  corrective  discipline,  and  do  not  show  very 
satisfactorily  how  we  are  indebted  to  Christ  for  it;  nor  how, 
without  Christ,  it  would  be  impossible  for  such  corrective 
discipline  to  have  a  place  in  our  midst.  What  I  say  is,  that 
Christ  hath  made  us  "  priests  and  kings  unto  God,"— priests, 
in  that,  like  Him,  "  we  present  our  bodies  as  living  sacrifices/' 
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and,  along  therewith,  offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving, by  the  sacrifices  of  time,  labour,  and  goods  in  behalf 
of  His  kingdom ;  and  hiiriga,  in  that,  like  Him,  we  maintain 
the  ascendancy  of  the  Spirit  in  the  subdual  of  all  inferior 
agencies  that  come  from  the  flesh,  and  from  the  world,  and 
from  the  devil,  as  striving  to  usurp  authority  in  the  soul. 

I  am  not  to  repeat  or  re-repeat  the  argumentation  about 
what  you  call  "  the  natural  order  "  in  which  pardon  stands  to 
purification.  I  call  it  the  non-natural  order.  I  have  no 
doubt,  as  against  you,  that  here  Dr  BushneU  is  right ;  for 
purification  is  Tiot  the  remit  of  what  you  call  "judicial  pardon," 
as  if  purification  were  a  mere  thing  of  gratitude.  Purification 
would  never  be  effected  on  the  principle  of  gratitude ;  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  profession  of  deep  gratitude  among 
Christians  without  purification.  Purification  is  cleansing,  and 
cleansing  is  the  result  of  applying  "  the  blood  of  God."  This 
is  the  covenant  which  the  Lord  promised  to  make  with  the 
house  of  Israel,  as  related  by  Jeremiah  xxxi.  33 — "After 
those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward 
parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts;  and  I  will  be  their  God, 
and  they  shall  be  my  people."  It  is  the  law  of  the  new  birth. 
Let  that  be  achieved,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  is  acquired.  I 
have  shown  to  you  clearly  enough  that  justification  is  subjec- 
tive. To  say  otherwise,  to  say  that  justification  is  purely 
objective,  is  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  ;  for 
faith  is  that  subjective  exercise  of  the  heart  which  receives 
and  cleaves  to  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  which  righteous- 
ness alone  is  the  material  of  our  justification.  To  say  other- 
wise is  to  run  counter  to  the  plain  and  positive  teaching  of 
our  Church,  which  makes  justification  the  direct  result  of  our 
"  effectual  calling."  It  is  all  nonsense,  and  worse  than  non- 
sense, it  is  ruinous,  to  foster  and  to  propagate  the  dogma,  that 
we  are  pardoned  while  yet  in  awr  sins ;  for  this  is  practically 
to  say,  though  you  would  not  willingly  allow  it,  that  Christ 
died  to  give  pardon  for  sins  yet  to  be  committed. 

Nor  shall  I  enter  on  the  charge  of  anthropomorphism 
brought  against  Dr  BushneU,  as  if  the  Deity  were  Himself 
the  sacrifice  for  sin.    I  have  shown  the  extravagance  of  this 
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dogma,  and  Dr  Bushnell  has  given  it  up.  I  hope  we  are  now 
clear  of  the  whole  subject,  in  this  sense,  that  our  views  are 
more  defined,  more  logical,  and  more  scientific  as  well  as 
more  Scriptural,  in  presenting  the  aspect  of  this  great  and 
glorious  theme.  I  have  detained  70U  long;  I  have,  more- 
over, been  constrained  to  repeat  much ;  but  there  is  a  reason. 
On  such  a  subject  as  this,  on  which  every  possible  shade  of 
opinion  prevails,  there  is,  on  the  one  hand,  extreme  liability 
to  misconception  and  misrepresentation  of  one's  views — and 
the  best  corrective  of  these  is  not  unfrequently  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  subject  in  different  lights  and  under  different 
relations ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  extreme  unwill- 
ingness to  adopt  principles  which  apply  to  one  relation  only 
and  not  to  all — ^for  assuredly  one  of  the  strongest  supports  to 
any  judgment  is  when  it  is  found  that  it  harmonises  with  all 
the  relationships  into  which  it  can  fairly  or  properly  be 
brought.  I  can  now  only  express  my  best  thanks  for  the 
patience  with  which  you  have  listened  to  me. 

8.  It  would  not  become  me  to  pronounce  on  the  absolute 
soundness  of  your  scheme  of  thought.  This  much  I  may 
venture  to  say,  that  you  have  not  flinched  from  the  minutest 
verbal  criticism  when  that  seemed  necessary,  nor  have  you 
sought  in  the  least  to  evade  any  rational  argument  militating 
against  your  views,  but  you  have  rather  courted  this;  nor 
have  you  been  sparing  in  dissecting  their  character  and  ex- 
posing their  weakness,  if  such  be  their  character.  Ton  have, 
moreover,  given  a  tone  and  texture  of  probability  to  this 
difficult  subject  beyond  what  I  had  thought  it  was  capable  of 
receiving.  I  might  specially  notice  the  origin  which  you 
assign  to  human  sin  and  the  loss  of  righteousness,  and  the 
plea  for  man's  utter  inability  to  recover  himself,  or  even  to 
please  God,  when  left  to  his  own  natural  condition ;  and  still 
further,  to  your  plea  for  the  necessity  of  the  free  grace  of  Grod 
in  bringing  man  to  repentance  of  his  sin,  and  through  repent- 
ance to  faith  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ  I  can  only  hope 
and  pray  that  your  views,  being  submitted  to  the  Churches  for 
examination — views  which  lay  upon  the  individual  the  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  purging  the  heart  and  of  purifying  the 
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conduct  through  the  means  of  grace  put  into  our  hands, — I 
can  only  pray  that  their  influence  may  be  felt,  and  that  the 
force  of  them  may  be  understood  as  contributing  to  salvation. 
In  short,  my  heart's  desire  is,  for  the  sake  of  the  Church, 
which  needs  to  be  stirred  up  to  fulfil  her  great  end  in  thj9 
world,  of  sanctifying  her  membership,  as  well  as  of  propagat- 
ing Christ's  faith  among  the  generations  of  men,  that  the 
principles  you  have  so  courageously  proclaimed  may  receive 
the  attention  and  consideration  which  they  deserve,  as  all- 
important  to  be  tested  by  the  whole  Word  of  God. 

There  is  this,  which  would  seem  to  me  to  commend  your 
views,  that  this  great  work  of  God — viz.,  our  regeneration, 
which,  according  to  your  principles  of  argumentation,  of  neces- 
sity includes  atonement  in  it,  as  being  the  sacrifice  of  sin,  and 
the  embracing  of  the  righteousness  vouchsafed, — ^a  work  estab- 
lished by  Grod  for  the  recovery  of  man, — consists  most  fully  with 
the  freedom  of  man,  while  arrogating  all  to  the  glory  of  Grod. 
This  is  a  point  which  belongs  to  the  psychological  inquiry, 
and  therefore  I  cannot  enter  upon  it  in  its  details  under  the 
present  discussion,  which  I  feel  must  come  to  a  close ;  but  I 
may  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  have  been  struck  with  your 
views  in  relation  to  the  introduction  of  sin,  how  all  took  place 
freely,  while  yet  the  natural  law  of  man's  nature  was  per- 
mitted freely  to  operate,  without  the  disturbance  of  its  natu- 
ral action :  and  yet  a  remarkable  change  was  wrought  hereby 
on  the  human  constitution,  in  alienating  man  from  God ;  and 
in  like  manner,  in  the  process  of  recalling  man  from  sin  to 
holiness,  you  show  that  there  is  no  force  employed,  but  that 
there  is  the  preservation  of  human  freedom  in  carrying  the 
same  into  effect.  Perhaps  you  will  at  some  future  time  touch 
this  knotty  point  with  me,  for  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  a 
mystery,  upon  the  ordinary  pleas  that  have  been  offered. 

Here,  too,  lies  an  analysis  of  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
very  foundation  of  your  scheme— the  psychological  attitude  in 
which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  stood  to  Himself,  and  to  the 
world,  and  to  sin,  and  therefore  to  us  men,  while  He  also 
represented  Otod  the  Father  and  the  righteousness  of  God. 
You  have  nobly  discussed  the  fair  interpretations  of  Scripture 
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teaching  this  great  question ;  but  assuredly  it  would  improve 
your  position  if  you  can  show  from  constitutional  considera- 
tions what  the  true  relation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  to  us 
and  to  God,  so  far,  at  least,  as  is  fairly  admissible  in  so  pro- 
found a  question.    I  can  only  say  here,  it  seems  to  me  su- 
premely important  to  understand  upon  what  precise  ground 
Christ  was  "  made  sin,"  while  yet  "  He  knew  no  sin  " — ^how 
"  He  put  away  sin,"  while  yet  He  was  "  without  sin," — asser- 
tions which  at  first  hearing  unquestionably  look  like  contra- 
dictions.   I  am  quite  aware  that  you  have  expounded  this 
point  again  and  again ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there 
is  further  insight  to  be  got  on  this  momentous  theme  by  a 
sound  psychological  inquiry.     Surely  this  follows,  if  our  Lord 
was  exposed  and  subjected  to  all  the  temptations  wherewith 
we  are  tried.    Tou  do  not  admit  that  the  Holy  Ghost  accom- 
plished any  real  change  of  flesh  and  blood  in  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  Christ's  body,  but  that  He  inherited  therein  the 
blood  of  His  mother,  and  consequently  that  the  redemption  of 
the  body  was  the  work  which  Jesus  had  to  accomplish  in  un- 
dergoing the  discipline  of  this  life,  and  in  fulfilling  the  law  of 
G^d  thereby.    The  conception  is  full  of  interest,  but  I  must 
say  it  is  a  conception  which  the  Church  has  hitherto  refused 
to  accept.     Whether  it  has  been  fairly  placed  before  the 
Church,  I  will  not  say ;  or  whether  the  Church  has  hitherto 
been  in  a  condition  calmly  to  weigh  the  arguments  and  inves- 
tigate the  question,  I  shall  not  venture  to  affirm.    All  I  can 
say  is,  that  I  am  brought  to  look  upon  it  in  a  light  somewhat 
different  from  that  under  which  I  used  to  view  it ;  and  at  all 
events,  from  what  I  have  heard  from  you,  I  should  be  glad  to 
hear  somewhat  more. 

I  will  not,  I  cannot,  pronounce  upon  the  absolute  stability 
of  your  scheme.  There  is  much,  I  apprehend,  to  satisfy  the 
inquirer  respecting  it ;  and  I  confess  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
it  receive  the  candid  and  painstaking,  and,  it  may  be,  patient 
examination  of  those  who  are  better  able  to  deal  with  the 
whole  question  than  I  can  pretend  to  be ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  before  it  can  receive  the  sanction  and  tm- 
primatur  of  the  Church,  it  must  and  will  be  sufficiently  tested 
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by  competent  parties.  There  are  those  who,  from  deep  and 
long  cherished  convictions,  like  myself,  will  naturally  dislike 
and  repudiate  your  conclusions  at  the  first,  were  it  only  as  in- 
heriting the  prejudices  of  their  education ;  and  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  set  aside  or  upset  the  pronouncements  of  authors  who 
have  been  justly  looked  up  to  as  the  sacred  heritage  of  the 
Church. 

I  have  honestly  to  confess  to  you  that,  having  laid  before 
you  aU  the  argumentation  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  exists  for 
the  principle  of  substitution,  as  the  grand  characteristic  of 
what  is  called  the  vicarious  atonement  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  you 
have  met  me  at  all  points  in  a  fair  and  open  eind  honourable 
spirit,  with  the  most  unlimited  confidence  in  what  you  regard 
as  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture.  There  is  only  one  point 
on  which  I  should  like  to  see  my  way  more  fully ;  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  it  is  one  which  has  not  yet  been  settled,  nor  any- 
thing like  settled — viz.,  the  psychological  question,  to  which, 
I  understand,  you  have  given  great  attention — more  especially 
as  regards  the  vexed  subject  of  what  is  called  materialism. 
It  unquestionably  has  a  fundamental  bearing  on  this  all- 
important  theme. 

F.  My  dear  friend,  I  have  had  no  small  satisfaction  in  dis- 
cussing with  you  this  great  theme,  which,  to  my  mind,  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  all  true  theology,  and  which  must  be  re- 
garded as  of  deepest  importance  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  It 
is  gratifying  to  me  to  find  a  combatant  so  anxious  for  the 
truth  of  God  as  yourself,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  careful  not 
to  be  led  away  from  your  accustomed  moorings  by  any  breeze 
that  may  blow.  Whether  the  argumentation  which  I  have 
offered  on  the  all-important  theme  of  atonement,  as  against 
what  I  call  the  dogma  of  substitution,  shall  abide  the  scrutiny 
of  others,  remains  to  be  seen.  I  only  hope  it  will  receive  the 
attention  of  the  Church,  and  have  its  principles  duly  weighed 
and  fairly  tried ;  and  as  the  Church,  to  be  permanent,  must 
be  founded  on  the  rock  of  truth,  I  trust  the  plea  will  not  be 
heedlessly  disregarded  or  ignored. 

As  regards  your  desire  for  the  discussion  of  the  psycholog- 
ical problem,  I  scarcely  know  what  to  say.    I  have,  as  you 
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^7f  given  long,  and  deep,  and  patient,  and  independent  at- 
tention to  tlus  question ;  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  define 
what  is  matter  and  what  is  spirit  in  the  economy  of  sub- 
stance ;  and  I  have  sought  to  get  at  the  very  basis  of  what 
are  called  the  laws  of  nature,  and  to  probe  through  these  to 
the  great  Author  of  nature ;  and  I  think  I  have  reached  to  a 
harmonious  association  of  all  law,  physical  and  mentaL  But 
it  is  not  what  I  may  think,  but  what  value  others  who  are 
competent  to  investigate  and  analyse  abstract  subjects,  and 
deal  with  them,  may  attach  to  them.  That  such  inquiries 
bear  upon  theology  there  can  be  no  question ;  that  they  have 
aided  to  modify  my  own  views  I  freely  admit ;  but  that  as 
yet  we  can  throw  all  the  light  that  is  desirable  in  exposition 
of  the  person  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  you  must  not  expect.  For 
this  you  must  be  cod  tent  to  rest  on  the  most  natural,  fair, 
and  honest  interpretation  of  the  whole  Word  of  Grod,  and 
adhere  thereto. 

The  bugbear  of  materialism  is,  without  doubt,  doing  mischief 
in  many  minds  at  this  moment ;  and  as  it  has  not  only  a  direct 
bearing  upon  our  belief  in  a  future  state,  but  an  intimate  con- 
nection with  our  conceptions  of  Grod,  and  of  the  relation  in 
which  we  stand,  and  in  which  the  world  stands  to  God,  I  shall 
do  my  best  to  give  you  my  apprehensions  on  these  subjects ; 
and  if  I  am  able  to  pioneer  you  through  some  of  the  tangled 
mazes  of  thought  by  which  the  subject  has  been  complicated, 
I  shall  be  very  glad. 

S.  This  wUl  afford  me  much  gratification. 
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DIALOGUE  VIII. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  PBOBLEM  AS  BEARING  ON  IIATTEB  AND 
SPIRIT,  ON  CAUSALITY  AND  MORALS,  ON  THE  SOUL  AND 
ON   GOD. 

« 

S.  The  problem  which  this  day  meets  us  is  purely  a  philo- 
sophical one.  I  caimot  enter  upon  it  as  I  did  with  you  into 
the  region  of  Theology.  There  I  could  take  my  stand  upon 
principles  which  have  been  propdunded  thousands  of  times, 
and  ask  you,  if  not  satisfied  with  them,  how  you  could  intro- 
duce other  and  better  principles  more  consonant  with  Scrip- 
ture, and  that  should  yet  harmonise  with  and  elevate  the 
Church  to  which,  as  ministers,  we  belong.  In  the  field  of 
Philosophy,  I  acknowledge  that  I  have  not  formed  my  prin- 
ciples very  definitely  or  very  decidedly ;  but  all  along  I  have 
had  difficulties  of  a  psychological  nature,  connected  with  your 
scheme  of  soul-operation,  which  I  should  like  you  very  much 
to  explain.  These  I  shall  lay  before  you  as  best  I  can.  They 
embrace  an  area  of  considerable  width ;  and  it  may  be  that 
they  will  require  you  to  probe  to  a  considerable  depth.  My 
difficulty  is  how  to  begin. 

Tou  have  heard  of  "  the  battle  of  the  two  philosophies ; " 
and  you  know  there  are  two  philosophies  which  have  had, 
and  still  do  have,  their  advocates  on  both  sides, — ^the  one  has 
been  denominated  the  a  priori,  and  the  other  the  a  posteriori 
schooL  The  former  philosophy  has,  I  think,  more  gen- 
erally prevailed,  and  is  (if  I  mistake  not)  to  be  regarded  as 
ascribing  to  the  soul  a  selfhood  of  its  own,  independent  of 
the  body ;  which  selfhood  is  intrinsicaUy  and  absolutely  non- 
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material,  and  therefore  as  something  perfectly  distinct  in 
essence  and  character  and  qualities  from  the  body,  as  a 
material  subject.  The  latter  has  had  advocates  of  no  mean 
calibre  of  thought,  but  has  not  met  with  such  general  accept- 
ance, on  the  ground,  I  suppose,  of  its  tendency  to  uphold  the 
dogma  that  the  soul  is  composed  of  matter — a  conclusion 
from  which  we  not  unnaturally  resile,  on  the  ground,  it  may 
properly  be,  that  we  cannot  easily  look  upon  consciousness  as 
an  attribute  of  matter;  and  not  only  this,  but  chiefly,  per- 
haps, because  we  cannot  easily  look  upon  matter  as  other 
than  destructible,  and  consequently,  in  these  circumstances, 
we  should  have  to  question  the  natural  immortality,  or  even 
the  possible  immortality,  of  the  soul. 

Before  I  proceed  further,  I  should  be  glad  if  you  will  be 
kind  enough  to  tell  me  which  side  in  this  great  contest  you 
espouse,  and  your  grounds  for  so  doing.  I  am  aware  that  on 
either  side  of  this  fundamental  question  there  are  many 
modifications.  Into  these,  I  presume,  we  have  no  need  to 
enter.  All  I  want  is  to  know  some  clear  and  distinct  view,  if 
possible,  of  the  origin  of  souls,  for  hereby  alone  can  we  reach 
the  question  as  to  the  contamination  of  souls :  I  wish  to  know 
at  least  the  connection  in  which  souls  stand  to  their  indi- 
vidual bodies,  and  the  connection  in  which  again  they  stand, 
through  these  bodies,  to  the  external  world.  If  you  will 
allow  me  to  say  it,  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  believe  in  what  is  called  the  subjective  ego — ^that  is, 
the  Toe — as  a  proper  intelligent  sdfy  distinct  from  the  objective, 
which  therefore  I  regard  as  not-self,  being  external  to  self, 
yet  as  somehow  influencing  and  operating  upon  self.  There  I 
must  meanwhile  stop.  Can  you  give  me  any  clear,  definite, 
and  understandable  principles  on  these  heads  ? 

jP.  Why,  you  pounce  at  once  into  the  region  of  what  many 
have  pronounced  to  be  "the  unknown";  and  not  only  this, 
but,  in  the  opinion  of  some  parties,  to  be  "  the  unknowable." 
For  myself,  I  am  chary  in  designating  aught  in  existence  to 
be  the  unknowable  absolutely.  It  may  be  unknowable  to 
me,  and  to  others  in  my  generation,  because  the  knowledge 
hangs  upon  a  preliminary  stage  of  thought  which  we  may  not 
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as  yet  have  reached.  But  it  is  nothing  less  than  presamption 
arbitrarily  to  say  that  such  an  organ  of  thought  as  the  soul  is 
**  unknowable/'  seeing  there  are  many  intermediate  platforms 
which  make  it  more  and  more  accessible,  and  which  may  lead 
to  a  profounder  knowledge  of  what  is  at  present  a  dark  and 
deep  mystery. 

You  have  spoken  of  the  soul  as  itself  an  object  of  thought/ 
inquiring,  Whence  is  it  ?  How  is  it  ?  What  is  it  ?  Where 
is  it  ?  and  what  is  the  rationale  of  its  operation,  the  influences 
by  which  it  operates,  and  the  mode  by  which  these  operations 
are  conducted  ?  I  wish  I  could  satisfactorily  answer  these 
questions.  They  have  been  asked  long  ago,  and  the  world 
finds  itself  still  in  mystery  regarding  them.  Tet  men,  and 
more  especially  those  who  have  an  inquiring  spirit,  will  be 
found  applying  themselves  to  these  questions,  and  pursuing 
them  with  an  avidity,  all  the  greater,  perhaps,  that  their  pre- 
decessors in  the  same  hunt  have  not  been  quite  successful, 
but  have  found  themselves  "in  wandering  mazes  lost"  I 
acknowledge  to  you  that  I  have  spent  many  an  hour  in  self- 
cogitation,  and,  without  being  trammelled  by  the  "  authorities  " 
on  either  side  of  this  great  question,  I  have  formed  my  own 
theories,  like  others  before  me,  and,  as  far  as  practicable 
within  a  very  limited  space,  I  shall  lay  them  before  you,  and 
you  can  form  your  own  judgment. 

At  the  same  time,  I  dread  the  trial  to  which  I  hereby  sub- 
ject myself,  and  the  ordeal  which  I  must  inflict  on  you  in 
undertaking  this;  while,  after  all,  the  investigation  is  not 
immediately  germane  to  the  discussions  we  have  been  pur- 
suing, further  than  as  preparing  the  way  for  a  cognition  of  the 
soul's  birth,  the  soul's  formation,  and  the  soul's  connection 
with  its  body  of  matter,  while  itself  is  essentially  of  a  spirit- 

'  A  very  natural  question  has  arisen,  How  can  the  soul  possibly  be  to  itself 
an  object  of  thought  ?  The  question  resolves  itself  into  this — How  can  the 
thinking  subject  be  an  object  to  itself  ?  Is  not  this  confounding  subject  and 
object !  They  cannot  be  confounded.  Tet  as  we  can  see  the  outward  self  as 
represented  in  a  looking-glass,  so  the  soul  as  subject  can  see  itself  as  object,  by 
means  of  the  cerebral  representations  of  self,  which  come  before  the  soul  in 
the  exercise  of  memory,  and  which  are  re-eognued  by  the  soul,  as  part  of  its 
own  property,  as  replenished  with  certain  knowledge. 
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uous  consistency.  No  doubt,  also,  a  psychological  analysis 
has  respect  to  the  soul's  operation  in  its  various  departments 
of  intelligence  as  acquiring  knowledge;  and  in  its  various 
departments  of  vrUl,  as  acting  under  the  introduction  of  intel- 
ligence. And  here  nothing  can  be  more  important  and  in- 
teresting than  an  ascertainment  of  what  might  be  called  the 
mechanical  processes  of  brain  in  the  processes  of  reasoning  on 
the  one  hand,  and  in  the  exercise  of  will  on  the  other  hand. 
I  confess  I  have  some  reluctance  to  go  into  all  this,  in  closing 
up  a  discussion  on  the  great  principles  of  atonement 

iS^.  I  am  willing  to  listen  to  your  statement,  if  you  will 
take  the  trouble  to  detail  it  And  more  especially,  if  I  can 
gather  from  you  any  definite  ideas  of  matter  and  of  spirit,  so 
that  one  could  define  each  of  them,  and  clearly  understand 
how  the  one  operates  upon  the  other,  and  in  that  case  under- 
stand how  body  affects  the  soul,  and  more  especially  how  the 
soul  operates  upon  the  body,  as  moving  it  in  whatever  direc- 
tion it  wills.  No  doubt  you  have  already  said  a  good  deal  on 
some  of  these,  but  not  so  much  as  to  carry  clear  apprehension 
of  your  meaning  unto  my  understanding. 

But  there  is  not  only  this  process  of  the  human  mind,  and 
its  formation  as  a  spirit-entity,  which,  as  I  think,  has  a  very 
relative  bearing  on  the  discussion  which  we  have  been  pur- 
suing ;  there  are  other  relative  points  of  vast  significance — 
viz.,  the  conditions  of  the  spirit-world,  the  great  questions  of 
the  Absolute,  what  is  meant  by  the  Divine  Personality,  and 
how  this  relation  can  be  reconciled  with  the  Absolute,  and  the 
attitude  in  which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  stood  thereto.  It 
may  be  I  am  asking  impossibilities ;  but  if  you  can  throw  any 
light  upon  one  or  more  of  these  questions,  I  shall  be  very  glad. 

F.  It  may  be  that  I  can  do  very  little  to  assist  you  in  these 
great  inquiries — many  of  which  must  be  regarded  as  matter 
of  speculation,  and  are  to  be  received  only  so  far  as  they 
answer  to  and  correspond  with  our  fixed  beliefs,  or  go  to  con- 
firm and  consolidate  our  beliefs.  I  may  say  I  have  thought 
somewhat  on  most  of  the  high  themes  to  which  you  refer,  and 
whatever  conclusions  I  have  come  to,  I  have  tested  them 
rationally  and  tried  them  Scripturally.    You  say  you  believe  in 
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the  mbfective  and  dbfective  ;  and  I  understand  you  as  meaning 
distinct  entities,  yet  coalescing.  So  do  I  believe ;  and,  what  is 
more,  I  hold  the  two  cannot  be  confounded.  They  are  abso- 
lutely, and  therefore  eternally,  distinct.  One  principle  in 
philosophy  I  have  ever  adhered  to  as  fundamental,  and  it 
is  this — ^that  a  thing  must  ever  he  what  it  is.  This  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  logic,  and  therefore  of  all  truth.  It  has 
been  called  the  principle  of  "non- contradiction,"  —  it  is 
the  fundamental  principle  of  a  sufficient  reason.  It  is  the 
principle  in  virtue  of  which  we  can  pronounce  upon  iden^ 
tity,  and  consequently  the  principle  on  which  we  can  pro- 
nounce upon  difference.  It  is  the  first  law  of  reasoning.  Very 
well,  then ;  I  cannot  question  this  principle  (I  do  not  think 
any  man  can) — that  there  is  fwndamentaily  a  distinction  hC" 
tvnxt  the  sabjectvve  and  the  objective.  Bun  up  your  thoughts  to 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  abstraction,  and  you  cannot  confoimd 
these  two.  Whatever  be  the  foundation  for  each,  I  believe 
they  are  etemcUly  and  absolutely  distinct,  because  they  are 
essentially  distinct.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  his  famous 
essay  on  *  The  Unconditioned,'  overlooked  this  consideration. 
The  Grerman  philosophers  have  overlooked  this  consideration. 
All  have  pursued  after  a  simplicity  or  undifferentiated  unity 
which  does  not  exist,  and  which,  in  point  of  fact,  has  landed 
them  in  what  is  practically  absolute  negation.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  absolute  negation  alone:  absolute  negation  could 
never  introduce  the  positive.  I  let  alone  the  positive  for  the 
present;  I  speak  of  a  fimdamental  and  primordial  basis  of 
substance,  which,  while  in  itself  unconditioned,  embraces  the 
subjective  and  objective.  This  is  to  me  a  fundamental  lemma. 
So  far,  then,  I  dispose  of  this  crux  phUosophorvm. 

But  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  To  me  they  both  subsist 
absolutely,  while  yet  they  are  not  strictly  two  absolutes ;  but 
they  are  the  two  fundamental  departments  of  the  one  primor- 
dial substance ;  and  the  subjective,  when  we  come  to  speak  of 
the  positive  conditions  of  substance,  is  practicaUy  developed 
through  the  objective.  First,  I  would  say  the  primitive  form 
in  the  objective  is  developed  through  the  primitive  operation 
in  the  subjective,  said  objective  through  this  again  being 
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developed  into  its  own  mind ;  second,  I  would  say  that  in  the 
works  of  creation,  all  mind — ^that>  is,  the  subjective  intelli- 
gence— is  developed  through  the  objective,  and  is  intellec- 
tually the  representative  of  the  objective.  There  can  be  no 
subjective  as  mind  manifested  apart  from  the  objective.  In 
creation  the  objective  is  the  ground  of  existence,  the  subjec- 
tive is  the  crowning  attribute  of  that  existence. 

As  to  existence,  there  is  a  positive  and  a  negative  state  in 
primitive  substance ;  and  the  subjective  and  objective  belong 
to  both  states.  The  objective  and  subjective  on  the  positive 
side  imply  personality;  the  objective  and  subjective  on  the 
negative  side  of  substance  imply  impersonality.  The  objective 
side  is  the  foundation  of  the  physical,  the  subjective  side  is 
the  foundation  of  the  mental.  On  the  positive  side  there 
is  form,  and  therefore  (as  I  have  said)  personality ;  on  the 
negative  side  there  is  no  form  inherently,  because  it  is  uncon- 
ditioned, and  therefore  (as  I  have  said)  impersonality.  Posi- 
tive substance  always  implies  the  presence  of  conditions. 
There  is  therefore  primordial  substance,  as  the  All-condi- 
tioned, which  is  the  absolutely  primary  Source  of  all  positive 
expression ;  and  there  is  primordial  substance,  as  the  Uncon- 
ditioned, which  is  essentially  negative,  and  it  is  the  basis  or 
ground,  receptive  of  all  positive  conditions.  There  is  an 
Absolute  as  regards  personality,  and  there  is  an  Absolute  as 
regards  impersonality.  The  former,  I  have  said,  may  be 
termed  the  fundamentally  conditioned ;  the  latter,  the  funda- 
mentally unconditioned.  The  All-conditioned  differs  from 
the  Unconditioned  simply  in  this — ^that  the  former  is  positive 
Und  full  of  particulars,  the  latter  is  negative  and  quite  generic 
— t.e.,  in  itself  without  particulars.  The  essentials  of  being- 
hood  are  otherwise  the  same,  consisting  of  the  subjective  and 
the  objective.  To  the  negative  basis  (the  Unconditioned) 
belongs  the  intrinsic  or  essential  and  inalienable  attribute  of 
energy — that  is,  of  potentiality,  while  yet  it  has  generic  quality^ 
as  the  foundation  of  all  particular  qualities :  to  the  positive 
Source  of  things  (the  All-conditioned)  belongs  the  inalienable 
attribute  of  power.  In  the  Unconditioned  this  attribute  of 
energy  is  per  se  of  necessity  quiescent,  for  the  reason  that  the 
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unconditioned  is  essentially  negative — negative  of  conditions. 
In  the  All-conditioned,  again,  this  attribute  is  of  necessity 
puissant,  because  condition  is  the  measure  of  power.  Were 
there  no  condition,  there  could  be  no  power :  condition  and 
power  are  inseparable.  The  attribute  of  energy  is  the  gen- 
eric source  of  power,  the  attribute  of  condition  is  the  specific 
expression  of  power ;  the  application  of  condition  from  one 
thing  to  another  is  the  specific  source  of  force.  All  force  is 
but  the  operation  of  conditions ;  for  they  hereby  declare  their 
affinities,  when  the  conditions  are  brought  within  the  sphere 
of  their  mutual  influence. 

This  influence  of  conditions  is  what  constitutes  causality. 
Causality  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  operation  of  condi- 
tions, as  these  aifect  one  another ;  and  they  can  afiPect  one  an- 
other only  when  these  are  brought  into  a  certain  contiguity  or 
contact.  Farther,  the  law  of  causality  is  regulated  precisely 
by  two  elements :  the  first  of  which  is  the  precise  character  of 
the  existing  conditions ;  and  the  second  is  the  relation  or  atti- 
tude in  which  the  conditions  are  made  to  stand,  or  happen  to 
stand,  to  one  another,  when  brought  within  the  same  cate- 
gory. There  can  be  no  causality  without  conditions,  and  there 
can  be  no  causality  unless  the  conditions  are  brought  within 
the  sphere  of  each  other's  influence — ^that  is,  unless  they  are 
brought  into  that  contact  or  contiguity  under  which  one  con- 
dition operates  on  or  affects  another — and  this  according  to 
the  kind  of  affinity  which  subsists  betwixt  the  conditions. 
And  I  ask  attention  to  this,  because  the  nature  of  all  causal- 
ity results  from  the  character  of  the  conditions  in  themselves, 
and  the  character  of  the  relationship  in  which  they  may  hap- 
pen to  be  assembled  or  placed  in  regard  to  one  another. 

Now,  as  to  conditions :  what  are  they  ?  We  should  be  in 
no  great  difficulty  to  apprehend  what  these  mean.  I  cannot 
give  a  better  definition  of  conditions  than  to  say  tliat  they 
are  the  partieviars  of  a  certain  quality  of  substance.  Primitive 
substance,  in  its  purely  negative  state — that  is,  as  the  un- 
conditioned— ^is  generic  quality,  and  therefore  without  special 
qualities;  hence,  I  say,  being  mthout  particulars,  it  must 
be  regarded  as  in  a  purely  generic  state — that  is,  a  state  in 
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which  there  is  nothing  special  to  be  perceived.  This  generic 
state  of  primitive  substance  has  simply  two  attributes,  intrin- 
sically and  inherently  belonging  to  it — vix.,  that  of  gmerie 
quality f  and  that  of  generic  energy.  As  absolutely  generic, 
neither  quality  nor  energy  can  have  any  specialty  manifested 
in  it,  or  belonging  to  it ;  otherwise  it  would  not  be  absolutely 
generic.  Generic  quality,  therefore,  is  quality  without  condi- 
tions, that  is,  without  the  particulars  of  quality :  it  is  through- 
out one  and  the  same  uniform  negation.  And  so  in  like 
manner  generic  energy  is  without  the  attribute  of  power, 
and  therefore  without  the  display  of  force;  for  power  is  a 
particular  of  energy,  just  as  force  is  a  particular  of  power, 
depending  on,  and  arising  from,  a  particular  of  quality.  It  is 
conditions  that  initiate  force.  The  attraction  or  repulsion 
which  arises  betwixt  one  condition  and  another,  when  these 
are  brought  within  the  sphere  of  one  another's  influence, 
constitutes  the  foundation  of  force.  Were  there  no  quality 
fundamentally,  there  could  be  no  condition ;  and  were  there 
no  energy  fundamentally,  there  could  be  no  force.  Condition 
is  some  particular  expression  of  quality,  and  force  is  some 
particular  expression  of  power,  which  again  is  a  prerogative 
of  energy. 

In  primitive  substance,  then,  the  inherent  attributes  are 
absolute  quality  as  the  foundation  of  conditions,  and  absolute 
energy  as  the  foundation  of  forces ;  so  that  as  energy  is  utterly 
inseparable  from  quality,  force  must  be  absolutely  inseparable 
from  conditions.  Hence,  as  I  have  said,  condition  is  of  neces- 
sity the  measure  of  energy  particularised,  that  is,  of  the  force 
manifested.  Let  it  be  noted,  then,  that  condition  is  some- 
thing positive  as  a  specialty  introduced  upon  quality. 

But  there  may  be  what  are  properly  regarded  as  depart- 
ments of  Quality,  each  department  being  but  a  fundamental 
particular  imposed  on  the  absolutely  generic  Quality.  We 
have,  for  example,  the  department  of  the  metals  and  the 
department  of  the  minerals.  The  term  metal,  as  distinguished 
from  mineral,  indicates  a  separate  kind  of  positive  in  two 
primitive  departments  of  substance.  But  again,  among  the 
metals  we  may  have  at  least  a  score  of  different  sub-depart- 
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ments, — such  as  gold,  silver,  iron,  &c.  Each  of  these,  there- 
fore, are  conditions  when  compared  with  the  fundamental 
department  of  metals;  but  then,  again,  the  gold  and  silver 
and  iron  do  each  admit  of  fresh  conditions,  as  sub-conditions 
applicable  to  themselves  respectively,  which  sub-conditions 
are  but  particulars  once  more  (which  some  call  the  accidents) 
pertaining  to  the  gold,  or  to  the  silver,  or  to  the  iron.  In 
this  way,  then,  we  have  primordially,  as  the  absolute  basis, 
that  fundamental  substance  which  is  absolutely  generic,  and 
which  is  therefore  without  any  particular  whatever;  and 
hence  we  have  that  generic  quality  which,  under  the  Positive 
All  -  conditioned,  is  convertible  into  any  specific  positive, 
which  specific  positive  constitutes  the  basis  of  a  sub-classifi- 
cation of  conditions  under  each.  In  this  way,  then,  I  trace 
the  affinity  of  conditions  to  what  may  be  termed  their  hlood- 
relatianship,  as  all  derived  from  one  common  parent  or 
mother-substance.  Hence  the  great  fact  of  their  attracting 
one  another,  or  of  their  repelling  one  another,  according  to 
the  kind  of  conditions  brought  into  contiguity. 

And  now  a  word  or  two  about  attraction  and  repulsion. 
The  fact  of  two  or  more  conditions  in  association  having  an 
attraction  for  one  another,  or,  as  it  may  be,  a  repulsion  of  one 
another,  indicates,  first,  that  they  both  come  under  the  self- 
same category  of  substance,  and  therefore  have  an  affinity  or 
kinship  from  their  being  derived  from  the  self-same  parent  or 
root,  whose  essential  and  indefeasible  attributes  are  quality 
and  energy ;  and  second,  that  the  conditions  are  such  as  affect 
one  another  according  to  the  relationship  in  which  they  lie  to 
one  another — ^and  this  affection  produces  what  we  call  the 
effect.  I  need  not  enter  upon  the  question  of  chemical  pro- 
portionals, under  which  separate  conditions  of  substance  are 
found  to  combine;  nor  need  I  enter  on  the  principles  in 
virtue  of  which  fresh  conditions  are  generated,  as  when  the 
alteration  of  temperature  will  so  change  any  positive  substance 
in  its  conditions  as  to  render  its  affinity  repellent  where  it 
was  formerly  attractive.  Heat  may  properly  be  spoken  of 
as  the  alterative  agency,  in  virtue  of  which  change  of  condition 
is  begotten  in  matter. 
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But  whence  cometh  matter  ?  What  is  the  foundation  of 
matter  ?  What,  indeed,  is  matter  ?  And  what  is  the  primal 
fountain  out  of  which  matter  is  produced  ?  The  answer  to 
this  may  be  anticipated,  when  I  lay  absolutely  at  the 
foundation  what  I  term  the  absolute  and  eternal  substance, 
which  is  universal,  and  therefore  ever  present,  as  the  Un- 
conditioned, fitted  to  be  the  absolute  servitor  of  all  the  forces 
possible  in  creation.  I  have  said  this  eternal  substance  is  the 
Unconditioned,  and  therefore  in  itself  negative,  being  in  itself 
without  conditions,  and  in  itself  without  individuality. 

Under  what  circumstances,  then,  can  we  suppose  the 
positive  conditions  which  we  call  matter  to  be  imparted,  or 
applied,  to  this  great  negative  foundation?  That  is,  under 
what  circumstances  can  we  suppose  partictUars  to  be  made 
to  inhere,  where  no  particulars  existed  or  subsisted  before  ? 
The  question  is  all-important;  it  is  the  question  as  to  the 
grounds  of  the  generation  of  the  positive.  Let  this  question  be 
but  settled,  and  we  go  far  to  settle  the  difficulties  pertaining 
to  Evolution.  We  find  in  our  experience  that,  before  an  im- 
pression as  a  positive  form  can  be  made  upon  the  prepared 
wax,  a  stamp  containing  the  impression  as  pre-existing  must 
be  employed ;  we  find,  in  short,  that  if  any  special  forms  are 
desired  in  substance,  said  forms  must  have  been  preliminariljf 
devised'y  and  therefore  prdiminariiy  existing,  before  they  can  be 
transferred.  We  find  also  that,  after  transferring  them,  modi- 
fications may  be  made  on  them,  according  to  the  influences 
brought  to  bear  on  them,  or  according  to  the  attitude  they  are 
made  to  occupy,  as  in  the  movement  of  a  kaleidoscope.  But 
whatever  the  contingent  influences  may  be,  we  are  assured  of 
this,  that  tJiere  is  tw  possfihilUy  of  generaiing  forms  vntfunU  a 
PABENT  FORM  <U  the  foundation.  So  far  our  apprehensions  are 
clear  and  definite. 

But  in  transmitting  forms,  and  therefore  in  b^etting  struc- 
tures, we  require  to  have  a  suitable  plasma  or  material,  so 
conditioned  as  to  take  on  the  form  demanded.  In  what  way, 
it  may  be  asked,  is  the  absolutely  unconditioned  fitted  to 
acquire  primitive  form  ?  This  question  may  prove  a  puzzling 
one  to  answer ;  yet  we  do  not  despair  of  some  progress  being 
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made  even  here.  If  it  shall  be  found,  as  I  believe  it  is 
practically  found,  that  the  unconditioned,  under  that  strong 
and  intimate  sympathy  which  prevails  betwixt  it  and  the 
conditioned  as  presently  subsisting,  takes  on  and  represents 
the  conditioned,  and  that  universally  in  every  particular, 
while  yet  it  remains  the  unconditioned  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses ;  I  say,  if  it  shall  be  found,  as  it  is  found,  that  the  uncon- 
ditioned can  not  only  assume  the  forms  and  characteristics, 
and  in  fact  display  the  conditions,  of  the  conditioned,  and  this 
in  its  own  invisible  agency,  while  yet  it  is  far  from  being 
preoccupied  by  its  attendance  on  the  conditioned, — ^here  we 
have  the  forth-setting  and  establishing  of  a  fact  which  it  is 
most  valuable  for  us  to  know. 

In  what  way,  then,  is  that  inspissation  of  the  positive 
attained  in  the  unconditioned,  which  constitutes  the  con- 
ditioned as  matter  ?  The  answer  may  not  be  easy  for  us  in 
present  circumstances  to  show  forth.  What  we  call  matter 
is  but  a  particularising  of  the  objective  side  of  primitive  sub- 
stance into  limitations — being  a  change  into  positive  con- 
ditions of  what  lies  primarily  existing,  as  the  unconditioned, 
or  non-limitation.  Matter  is  limitation,  and  said  limitation 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  generic  quality  converted  into 
some  particular  quality;  in  short,  it  is  the  unconditioned 
practically  bearing  the  conditioned,  as  it  is  susceptible  of 
generating  and  of  bearing  the  conditioned.  And  how  in  our 
experience  does  this  fact  come  to  pass  ? 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  moment 
to  remember,  that  there  can  be  introduced  no  such  pheno- 
menon as  any  positive  quality,  with  its  particular  form,  im- 
pressed upon  the  unconditioned,  unless  in  virttie  of  an  ante- 
cedent  positive  quality  with  its  antecedent  particular  form. 
Hence  the  question  as  to  the  rise  of  qualities  with  their 
varied  forms  out  of  the  unconditioned  is  absolutely  unan- 
swerable, unless  through  a  preliminary  Positive  Conditioned 
primally  existing  as  an  Absolute  Source.  We  have  no  alter- 
native, then,  logically,  but  to  apprehend  an  vmderived  Positive 
as  the  Personal  Absolute — that  is,  as  tfie  all-conditioned  Person- 
ality— without  which  there  is  no  rational  method  of  accounting 
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for  the  introduction  of  those  positive  existences,  which  em- 
brace an  array  of  conditions  relative  to  one  another,  and  which 
constitute  the  worlds  presently  existing  and  their  furniture.^ 

In  relative  existences,  we  find  matter  variously  framed 
into  organised  structures  from  inorganic  combinations — struc- 
tures which  give  scope  to  the  introduction  or  manifestation  of 
what  I  have  called  the  crowning  attribute  of  substance ;  that 
is,  to  the  development  of  the  subjective,  as  detailing  the  self- 
consciousness  of  the  object.  This  constitution  of  the  object 
into  a  conscious  selfhood  indicates  to  us  what  are  the  fundar 
mental  characteristics  of  primitive  unconditioned  substance, 
as  intrinsically  combining  the  abjective  or  phydcal  hosts 
crowned  with  the  subjective  or  intellecttud — ^that  is,  the  basis 
which  is  the  ground  of  unconscious  beinghood,  sublimed  with 
the  attribute  which  gives  forth  the  intellectuaL  Hence,  while 
there  can  be  no  intellectual  in  the  objective  department  of 
substance  which,  for  want  of  organisation,  do  not  admit  of 
conscious  manifestation  —  in  as  far  as,  in  order  to  the 
manifestation  of  the  intellectual,  such  an  arrangement  of 
the  physical  is  demanded  as  shall  allow  the  reaction  of  self- 
movement  under  the  immediate  emotion  of  mental  impulse 
— ^it  is  obvious  that,  under  animal  structures  alone,  there 
can  be  any  expression  of  mind,  which  thus  must  be 
modified,  from  its  openings  in  the  simplest  formations  in 
sensations,  to  its  highest  manifestations  in  consciousness 
according   as   the   organisation    of   brain   advances   in    in- 

^  It  haa  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  problems  incapable  of  solution,  how  the 
Absolute  can  at  the  same  time  be  the  Relative,  in  as  far  as  the  former  has 
been  thought  to  exclude  the  latter.  But  this  view  is  a  misconception.  The 
Absolute,  as  regards  the  Unconditioned,  is  of  course  without  the  relative, 
while  endlessly  capable  of  sustaining  the  relative  when  once  introduced.  The 
Absolute  as  regards  the  Conditioned  is  the  positive  embodiment  of  the  rela- 
tive ;  and  is  absolute  in  this  respect,  that  not  only  lying  as  the  foundation  of 
all  positive  existence,  it  is  that  Positive  Existence  out  of  which  absolutely  aU 
derived  positive  existence  comes ;  and  is  absolute  in  this  sense,  that  tiiere 
is  no  limit  to  the  characteristics  of  relative  existence  that  may  be  made  to 
flow  therefrom.  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  others  would  leave  no  founda- 
tion for  the  relative.  If  there  be  no  primitive  containing  the  relative,  not 
only  do  we  thereby  forestall  the  impossibility  of  introducing  the  relative, 
but  we  exclude  the  possibility  of  personality  in  respect  of  the  Conditioned. 
See  this  point  further  considered  in  Note  D  of  the  Appendix. 
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creased  ramifications,  —  mind,  where  there  is  scope  not 
merely  for  sensations  under  every  form,  but  scope  also  for 
the  retention  and  conveyance  of  these  into  a  receptacu- 
lum,  where  they  are  associated  as  the  furniture  of  the  me; 
mind,  still  further,  as  endowed  with  the  great  faculty  of  rea- 
son— that  is,  where  there  is  an  apparatus  constructed  not  only 
for  envisaging  the  relations  of  the  not-Ttie,  but  for  drawing 
inferences,  and  apprehending  what  is  called  the  schema  of 
a  purpose,  and  judging  as  to  the  suitability  of  associated 
ideas  for  filling  in  the  wants  which  will  secure  the  purpose. 

Many  have  entertained  the  notion  that  the  rational  nature 
can  be  exercised,  and  is  exercised,  apart  from  the  central 
economy  with  which  man  is  so  wonderfully  equipped,  and 
hence  the  notions  of  a  ''pure  reason"  which  have  prevailed, 
and  which  unfortunately  do  still  so  largely  prevail,  as  derived 
from  the  Kantian  stcmd-point ;  but  this  is  a  great  mistake. 
Not  one  process  of  mind,  from  the  simplest  sensation  to  the 
most  elevated  idealism,  can  be  transacted  apart  from  the 
instrumentality  of  brain.  Not  one  inference  can  be  drawn, 
not  one  judgment  can  be  pronounced,  not  one  conception  can 
be  realised  in  man,  without  the  physical  basis  out  of  which 
all  the  processes  of  mind  are  derived 

It  may  be  said  here  that  I  hereby  fall  into  the  slough  of 
materialism ;  but  those  who  say  so  do  not  know  what  materi- 
alism is.  What  I  call  materialism  is  the  gross  framework, 
with  its  defined  limitations,  which  we  experience  by  means  of 
our  external  senses.  We  know  that  this  gross  framework  is 
susceptible  of  destruction,  and  of  being  annihilated,  by  being 
totally  dissipated ;  but  those  who  imagine  that  the  physical 
forms  of  life  are  thereby  destroyed,  are  miserably  mistaken ; 
because  it  is  demonstrable  that  the  physical  forms  of  objec- 
tive existences  have  their  realisation  in  the  spirit-condition  of 
primitive  substcmce.  And  the  question  then  comes  to  be.  Can 
primitive  substance  have  the  characteristics  of  matter  ex- 
pressed in  a  more  refined  spirit-form  by  means  of  the  opera- 
tions which  are  initiated  in  the  unconditioned,  through  the 
grosser  forms  of  materialism  ? 

We  have  very  powerful  evidence  that  they  can  be  so  carried 
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on.  And  the  evidence  indicates  the  distinction  which  is  to  be 
noted  betwixt  the  substance  which  I  term  matter,  and  the 
substance  which  exists  absolutely  in  its  primitive  state,  and 
which  I  term  spirit.  Matter  (as  I  have  observed)  is  condi- 
tioned, and  therefore  limited  in  its  properties,  and  therefore 
definite  in  its  operations,  and  can  function,  of  course,  only 
according  as  its  conditions  affect  one  another,  which  they  can 
do  only  when  in  the  same  alembic  or  combination.  And  we 
find  that  these  operations  of  relative  matter  are  carried  on 
through  the  all-pervading  and  all-prevailing  agency  of  primi- 
tive substance,  which  exercises  a  dynamical  agency  in  accord- 
ance with  the  conditions  assembled,  and  operating  precisely 
in  accordance  with  the  adjustment  of  these  conditions,  as 
the  expression  of  their  affinity  to  one  another.  And  we  can 
explain  this  dynamical  agency  of  this  all-pervading  spirit- 
medium  of  primitive  substance,  simply  because  of  the  fact 
that  from  its  sympathy  with  material  conditions,  said  medium, 
by  its  own  essential  law,  assumes  these  spirituously,  and  with 
these  operates  accordingly. 

It  is  by  this  law  that  I  expound  the  great  problem  of 
gravitation,  and  the  analogous  problems  of  electricity,  of  mag- 
netism, and  of  chemical  affinity.  For  example,  there  is  the 
gravitation  of  solid  bodies  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  when 
a  stone  falls  to  the  ground.  If  there  were  no  medium  betwixt 
the  stone  as  raised  aloft  and  the  surface  of  the  earth,  there 
could  be  no  link  of  attachment  betwixt  the  one  and  the  other, 
and  therefore  no  expression  of  influence  on  the  part  of  the 
earth  to  draw  the  stone  towards  it  when  let  loose  from  the 
hand;  and  the  explanation  of  the  attractive  power  of  the 
earth,  as  a  large  body  of  matter,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
spirit-medium,  as  all-pervading,  takes  on  the  characteristic 
conditions  spirituously,  and  therefore  operates  dynamically,  as 
fulfilling  the  affinity  betwixt  the  two  substances.  This  char- 
acteristic of  the  universal  ether  (so  the  unconditioned  in  the 
physical  or  objective  department  is  called)  is  manifested  by 
carrying  or  conveying  the  influence  which  the  sun  has  upon 
the  earth,  and  thereby  giving  validity  to  the  attraction  which 
the  earth  has  towards  it ;  and,  without  doubt,  in  virtue  of  the 
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assimilating  connection,  the  great  attractive  power  of  the  sun^ 
as  being  a  very  much  larger  body  than  the  earth,  would  draw 
the  earth  into  its  bosom,  were  it  not  for  the  counteracting 
centrifugal  velocity  of  the  earth,  which  counterbalances  the 
centripetal  influence  of  gravitation. 

The  self -same  law  of  attraction  is  manifested  in  the  opera- 
tions of  chemical  affinity,  which  sometimes  exhibits  repulsion 
instead  of  attraction,  when  the  conditions  are  such  as  are 
not  natural  for  union,  and  refuse  to  coalesce.  Nor  is  it  in  the 
case  of  gravitation  only  that  the  ethereal  medium  (which  we 
have  reason  to  think  is  the  medium  of  primitive  substance ; 
the  medium  which  has  inherently  a  spirit-nature ;  the  medium 
which  has  generic  quality  and  energy  as  its  inherent  funda- 
mental attributes)  is  shown  to  assume  the  conditions  spiritu- 
ously  which  happen  to  be  present  under  the  limitations  of 
matter.     This  I  shall  illustrate  immediately. 

Let  us  look  at  the  phenomena  of  magnetism.  If  we  take 
a  powerful  magnet,  and  plunge  it  into  a  bagful  of  nails,  we 
find  the  nails  not  only  cleaving  to  the  magnet,  but  we  find  a 
cluster  of  nails  cleaving  to  one  another.  How  happens  this  ? 
It  can  be  explained  only  by  the  fact  that  the  all-pervading 
medium  in  and  around  the  magnet  assumes  and  expresses 
the  condition  and  form  and  characteristics  of  the  magnet — 
that  is,  the  polarity  of  the  magnet  generates  a  corresponding 
polarity  of  the  medium,  weakened  of  course  as  the  square  of 
the  distance  increases,  and  the  communication  of  this  polarity 
is  specially  imparted  to  such  susceptible  material  as  the  nails. 

The  self -same  law  may  be  apprehended  in  the  phenomena 
of  electricity.  The  electric  telegraph  is  familiar  enough  as  a 
phenomenon.  How  is  it  explained,  that  whatever  impress  is 
made  on  the  one  terminal  of  a  wire,  is  carried,  precisely  as  a 
form  and  force,  to  the  other  terminal?  It  is  observable 
here,  that  a  force  per  se  has,  as  a  rule,  to  be  created  by  means 
of  what  is  called  a  battery,  whereby  a  current  is  created: 
there  being  an  affinity  betwixt  one  particle  of  matter  and 
another  throughout  the  material  of  the  wire,  the  impress 
made  is  carried  along,  according  as  the  velocity  of  the  induced 
current  is  carried  along,  and  is  developed  accordingly  at  the 
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farther  end  of  the  wire.  And  what,  I  think,  proves  the  fact 
here  asserted  with  regard  to  the  ether  taking  on  the  conditions 
of  the  wire,  is  this — ^that  when  the  wire  is  used  for  telephon- 
ing, the  very  qualities  with  which  the  force  is  accompanied 
develop  themselves  on  the  terminal  index. 

We  see  this  uniform  principle  more  fully  verified  in  the 
ordinary  operations  of  eyesight  We  cannot  open  our  eyes 
without  having  images  in  daylight  transferred  to  them,  in 
virtue  of  which  images  we  behold  the  originals,  of  which  the 
images  are  the  direct  representation.  How  is  this  explained  ? 
I  say  it  is  the  conveyance  of  the  image,  with  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  object,  to  the  eye,  by  means  of  the  ethereal  medium. 
This  fact  is  illustrated  in  the  practice  of  photographic  opera- 
tions, where  the  image  of  the  original  is  thrown  upon  a  plate 
adapted  to  receive  it.  And  there  is  this  very  remarkable 
phenomenon  attached  to  the  ethereal  medium  in  conducting 
the  cosmical  forces,  that  all  of  these  forces  niay  go  on  simul- 
taneously at  one  and  the  same  time,  crossing  and  recrossing 
each  other  in  the  self-same  locality,  without  collision  and 
without  confusion. 

It  is  this  fact  that  opens  up  to  us  a  new  feature  in  primi- 
tive substance — a  feature  not  to  be  found  in  material  sub- 
stance as  such,  and  not  possible  in  material  substance,  because 
that  all  material  substance  is,  from  its  very  nature,  placed  in 
the  category  of  particulars — that  is,  under  the  limitation  of 
their  respective  conditions — and  can  but  express  simply  the 
relationship  of  the  particulars  which  come  together,  and 
which  operate  under  combination  to  produce  an  effect.  But 
the  circumstance  that  primitive,  all-pervading  substance  as 
unconditioned,  is  the  parent  of  all  derived  substance,  gives 
it  a  sympathy  for  the  conditions  and  forms  of  matter,  and 
operates  accordingly.  And  not  only  this,  but  its  powers 
in  this  way  cannot  be  exhausted;  for  it  has  the  capacity 
of  taking  on  not  one  characteristic  only,  but  any  number 
at  the  same  moment,  and  within  the  self -same  sphere.  Here, 
then,  we  must  make  a  distinction  betwixt  spirit  and  matter. 
Matter  can  be  only  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  we  define  its  pro- 
perties accordingly ;  but  whether  it  be  the  phenomena  of  heat 
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or  light,  electricity  or  magnetism,  gravitation  or  the  magnetic 
action  of  the  earth,  or  chemical  action  in  all  its  wonderful 
displays  in  the  processes  of  digestion  and  the  growth  of  vege- 
tation, it  is  made  tolerably  certain  that  there  is  at  the  fouThda- 
tion  one  all-pervading  medium,  whereby  the  vast  variety  of  causal 
operations  are  simultaneously  conducted. 

It  is  matter  of  satisfaction  if  I  have  been  able  to  clear 
my  way  thus  far  as  to  the  unlimited  capacity  of  primitive 
unconditioned  substanca  I  have  said  that  its  basis,  as  the 
foundation  of  objective  being,  is  physical ;  for  I  point  to  this, 
that  out  of  this  can  be  formed  the  fundamental  particulars 
which  go  to  constitute  the  inanimate  things  which  exist.  I 
have  further  said  that  this  ethereal  substance  has  another 
attribute  as  its  crowning  prerogative,  to  which  I  have  given 
the  name  subjective,  as  distinguished  from  the  objective,  and 
that  the  subjective  can  only  be  manifested  when  the  physical 
side,  which  is  always  objective,  supplies  scope  for  the  subjec- 
tive manifestation.  Hence  it  is  the  objective  alone  that  is 
displayed  in  the  world,  till  jointed  and  movable  structures  are 
formed  with  nerve  and  muscular  tissue  in  connection  with  a 
cerebral  organisation ;  and  then  only  that  sensation  and  con- 
sciousness are  developed  according  to  the  mechanism  which 
these  structures  present. 

See,  then,  what  is  first  of  all  effected  out  of  primitive  objec- 
tive substance — that  is,  out  of  the  ether  of  our  experience — 
which,  as  we  must  believe,  has  no  limit  to  its  extension.  It 
(like  primitive  subjective  substance,  which  lies  in  its  bosom) 
has  two  essential  and  fundamental  attributes :  the  one  (generic 
quality)  which  is  the  basis  of  all  special  qvMities;  the  other 
(energy)  which  is  the  basis  of  all  possible  forces.  Quality  and 
energy  can  never  be  separated.  Hence,  when  generic  quality, 
as  being  unconditioned,  is  reduced  to  a  particular  condition, 
that  particular  condition  constitutes  a  particular  of  matter, 
and  must  indicate  force.  Hence,  moreover,  every  series  of 
primitive  qualities,  which  are  the  A  B  C  of  matter,  of  neces- 
sity displays  that  force  which  is  the  measure  of  their  affinities. 

And  now  I  am  brought  to  the  arena  of  mind.  Mind  is 
simply  the  subjective  or  crowning  side  of  the  objective.    It 
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may  be  asked,  How  do  I  define  the  subjective  ?  And  to  this 
the  answer  might  be  given :  it  is  that  generic  quality  which 
gives  forth  the  special  qualities  of  ideas  and  cognitions,  along 
with  the  special  forces  of  sensation  and  consciousness,  to  the 
object  to  which  it  is  attached;  and  therefore  the  object  is 
developed  into  a  subject  having  a  conscious  personality  as 
representative  of  itself,  which  personality  is  called  the  inner 
self.  The  subjective,  like  the  objective,  is,  per  se,  uncondi- 
tioned ;  yet,  like  the  objective,  it  has  the  capacity  of  taking 
on  any  number  of  forms ;  and  these  forms  becoming  station- 
ary in  the  self,  they  constitute  its  furniture.  Most  objects 
have  no  subjective  side  whatever,  from  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  outlet  or  passage  for  its  manifestation.  The  subjective  in 
creation  is  always  dependent  on  the  objective.  Before  there 
can  be  mind  there  must  be  a  physical  basis  of  being — that  is, 
there  can  be  no  subjective  or  mental  state  displayed  but  as 
the  delineation  of  the  objective.  There  is  the  objective  per  se 
for  the  reason  stated,  and  there  is  the  subjective  resting  there- 
on as  its  crowning  quality ;  hence  there  cannot  be  the  subjec- 
tive per  86  in  the  order  of  creation,  this  latter  being  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  development  of  the  objective  into  the 
medium  of  the  subjective,  emd  so  made  possible  as  an  expres- 
sion of  mind,  but  only  under  certain  structural  conformations. 
Hence  the  great  fact,  that  cUl  the  operations  of  mind  are  de- 
pendent on  the  cerebral  instrumentality  with  which  our  bodies 
are  equipped.  We  know  and  feel  this  to  be  the  case  by  a 
thousand  proofs ;  and  not  the  least  assurance  we  have  lies  in 
the  fact  that  our  food  and  drink  affect  the  mind  in  as  far  as 
they  affect  the  brain,  and  that  a  fit  of  indigestion  depresses 
mental  power,  because  it  relaxes  cerebral  action.  In  short, 
whatever  affects  the  brain  affects  the  mind  in  precise  accord- 
ance with  the  character  of  the  disturbance.  What  I  affirm, 
then  is,  that  material  conditions  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all 
mental  phenomena. 

But  do  not  let  us  conclude,  on  that  ground,  that  there  ia  no 
spirit  and  no  spirit-action,  and  therefore  no  spirit-operation 
in  the  economy  of  mind.  I  have  sought  to  show  that  in  the 
world  of  matter  spirU-operation  is  comtantly  going  on ;  nay. 
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mj  contention  is,  that  apart  from  the  all-pervading  substance 
of  the  unconditioned,  as  the  primitive  and  eternal  substance, 
having  the  nature  of  ynrity  there  is  not  a  single  operation  in 
the  world  of  nature  but  is  actually  sustained  and  carried  on 
thereby.  Matter  absolutely  per  se,  apart  from  this  all-per- 
vading medium,  could  have  no  operation  and  no  agency  in 
the  world,  because  matter  per  se  is  insulated,  the  one  thing 
being  separated  from  another ;  and  there  could  be  no  opera- 
tion of  affinity  betwixt  the  different  objects  of  matter  for 
want  of  a  universally  connecting  link — a  link  which  conjoins 
their  respective  conditions  in  immediate  contiguity — ^the  link 
of  sympathy,  under  which  alone  the  bond  is  constituted,  and 
in  virtue  of  which  all  causality  takes  place.  Nay,  there  could 
be  no  such  thing  as  the  very  phenomenon  of  matter  displayed, 
apart  from  and  without  the  efficiency  of  this  universally  dif- 
fused medium ;  for  what  is  matter  but  molecules  of  particular 
qualities  held  together  by  their  own  affinity  for  one  another  ? 
As  therefore  there  is  the  operation  of  this  spirit-medium,  as 
the  basis  of  physical  movement,  in  all  the  operations  of 
matter,  and  as  the  conditions  which  belong  to  matter  give 
the  initiative  because  of  their  affinity,  in  virtue  of  which  force 
is  displayed ;  it  follows  that,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  all 
the  operations  of  mind,  as  spirit-operations,  have  their  founda- 
tion not  directly  in  the  conditions  of  matter,  but  in  the  spirit- 
conditions  and  spirit-operations  which  accompany  the  condi- 
tions of  matter.  Or  to  speak  more  particularly,  while  the 
conditions  of  matter,  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  exercise  of  the 
senses  in  the  animal  economy,  initiate  the  sensations  and  the 
ideas  that  are  known  to  arise  in  the  mind,  it  is  after  all  the 
spirit-medium  that  is  the  burden-bearer  of  these  conditions ; 
and  fundamentally,  therefore,  it  is  the  spirit-medium  in  its 
objective  essentialness,  which  conveys  to  the  spirit-medium  in 
its  subjective  essentialness,  the  particular  impress  from  the 
material  world  called  cognition,  when  an  idea  as  the  impress 
in  question,  reaches  the  subjective  as  the  crowning  attribute 
of  substance.  There  is,  first  of  all,  sensation,  the  common 
ground  of  connection  betwixt  body  and  soul,  and  then  that  of 
consciousness  in  the  pure  subjective ;  and  hereby  we  have  in- 
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tellectualness  displayed.  It  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  sup- 
posed that  intellectualness — ^that  is,  the  capacity  of  intellec- 
tion— ^pertains  to  matter  as  such;  intellectualness  is  alway 
and  exclusively  displayed  in  the  medium  of  spirit  only ;  but 
after  all,  what  is  intellectualness,  and  how  comes  it  into 
manifestation  ? 

Intellectualness,  or  the  capacity  of  intellection,  is  but  the 
attribute  of  the  subjective  side  of  the  primitive  spirit  (the 
unconditioned);  and  therefore  when  the  unconditioned  is 
made  through  the  body  of  matter  to  show  forth  the  phe- 
nomenon of  mind,  by  reason  of  the  structure  imparted  to  it, 
it  is  after  all  the  spirit  on  the  physical  side  which  communi- 
cates with  the  spirit  on  the  Ta&rUal  side,  and  which  thereby 
produces  the  intellection  which  characterises  the  subjective 
side  of  the  conditioned  object.  Taking  our  material  economy 
into  view,  my  philosophy  sets  forth  the  material  object  as 
ever  attended  by  its  counterpart  in  the  spirit-medium  which 
is  the  physical  unconditioned — ^that  is,  the  material  object  or 
body  has  its  representation  throughout  spirituously ;  and  when 
I  say  spirituously,  I  mean  that  it  has  become  a  permanent 
spirit-object  or  soul,  in  respect  of  what  I  must  call  its  physical 
foundations  of  organised  matter,  whereby  alone  it  is  consti- 
tuted a  subjective  object.  That  spirituous  object  alone,  as 
based  on  the  material,  can,  in  the  circumstances,  combine 
with,  and  display  itself  in,  the  subjective  medium,  and  hence, 
in  forming  a  soul,  give  forth  mind ;  that  is,  it  can  indicate 
then  only  the  conscious  side  of  its  conditions,  in  as  far  as,  in 
these  circumstances  which  I  have  explained,  the  structure  of 
the  material  economy  gives  scope  for  mental  development. 

If,  then,  intellectualness  be  what  I  have  called  the  crown- 
ing property  of  the  unconditioned,  and  if  the  unconditioned 
takes  on  indefinitely  the  properties  of  the  conditioned,  so 
when  the  structure  of  the  material  economy  gives  free  outlet 
for  the  expression  of  the  subjective,  it  is  then  that  the 
spirituously  conditioned  displays  the  phenomenon  of  mind,  and 
precisely  in  accordance  with  the  scope  afiforded  for  it  by  the 
characteristics  of  the  material  structure.  That  is,  the  de- 
velopment of  mental  phenomena,  from  the  merest  sensation 
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to  the  highest  abstract  thinking,  is  measured  and  bounded  by 
the  conditions,  and  the  relationship  of  the  conditions,  under 
which  the  material  apparatus  of  the  cerebral  economy  is 
conjoined ;  for  it  is  through  that  apparatus  that,  the  pheno- 
mena of  mind  are  displayed;  and  it  is  by  the  respective 
instrumentality  of  that  apparatus  that  the  processes  of  mind 
are  conducted. 

I  am  most  unwilling  to  try  your  patience  by  dwelling 
longer  on  this  very  intricate  subject;  but  there  is  this  evil 
attending  a  difficult  theme,  that  it  were  better  not  to  meddle 
with  it  at  all,  than  to  do  it  slovenly  and  inconsiderately. 
It  cannot,  of  course,  be  done  otherwise  than  inadequately  in 
such  a  discussion  as  the  present ;  but  I  should  like,  however 
briefly  (I  fear  you  will  say  tediously),  to  explain  how  the 
various  phenomena  of  mind  present  themselves. 

The  lowermost  foundation  of  mind  is  sensation.  The  worm 
has  simply  sensation  only.  Sensation,  in  its  first  beginning, 
is  merely  the  sensitiveness  of  the  bodily  economy  to  touch, 
and  the  sensitiveness  is  increased  in  proportion  as  the  touch 
becomes  pressure  and  is  destructive.  Sensation  is  properly 
the  phenomenon  of  a  nervous  system — that  is,  the  nerve 
which  conducts  the  impress  made  on  the  material  part  mani- 
fests the  effect  of  the  impress  by  the  conveyance  of  it  to  a 
centre  where  there  is  the  slightest  opening  for  the  subjective. 
That  centre  may  be  but  the  terminal  of  a  single  line  of  action, 
in  which  case  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  created  much  of 
a  subjective  selfhood.  First  of  all,  the  very  foundations  of  a 
subjective  selfhood  must  depend  on  this,  whether  the  creature 
is  or  is  not  supplied  with  a  reservoir  for  the  accumulation  of 
its  experiences.  If  that  is  wanting,  then  the  sensation  of  this 
animal  life  can  be  regarded  only  as  a  degree  beyond  what  pre- 
vails in  vegetable  life.  It  is  then  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  reflex  action,  which  may  be  found  in  a  limb  in  which  all 
connection  with  the  brain  has  been  severed.  If,  however,  there 
be  a  receptacle  for  the  impressions  which  bring  sensations,  that 
receptacle  must  needs  constitute  what  may  so  far  be  termed 
the  personal  subjectivity  of  the  creature;  but  then,  what 
must  that  be  ?    A  creature  of  one  sensation.    It  is  not  easy 
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to  realise  this ;  yet,  I  apprehend,  it  is  but  a  small  removal 
beyond  mere  vegetable  life.  It  is  obvious  that  the  animal- 
creature  becomes  elevated  in  proportion  as  it  is  made  the 
subject  of  two  or  more  varieties  of  sensation — ^tHat  is,  sensa- 
tions carried  by  different  channels  of  impression  to  a  terminal 
where  they  are  deposited  in  cumtUo.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that 
these  must  be  represented  by  a  sort  of  self -consciousness — 
though,  if  there  be  no  apparatus  for  the  exercise  of  memory, 
for  example,  whereby  to  connect  and  to  contrast  the  present 
with  the  past,  or  to  compare  one  thing  with  another,  the  con- 
sciousness can  be  little  beyond  mere  sensation. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  more  the  sensations  are  of  different 
departments,  and  aU  laid  up  in  their  appropriate  accumula- 
tion, the  more  fully  will  there  be  the  consciousness  of  an 
enlarged  selfhood.  In  man,  for  example,  we  mark  this  con- 
sciousness as  exemplified  from  the  beginning,  very  diminutive 
at  first,  without  doubt,  and  undefined,  in  as  far  as  many  of 
the  inlets  fail  at  once  to  perform  their  functions  veiy  markedly 
in  initio — in  some  cases  with  far  less  precision  than  is  realised 
by  the  lower  animals.  Hence  his  subjective  state  is,  at  the 
birth,  to  be  regarded  as  little  else  than  the  mere  conscious- 
ness of  its  bodily  state.  But  that  consciousness  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  me,  which  becomes  expanded  in  proportion  as 
this  subjective  me  becomes  the  possessor  of  a  series  of  impres- 
sions— i,e.,  sensations — conveyed  through  the  conduit-pipes  of 
the  five  senses ;  and  again,  still  further,  by  the  manipulative 
operation  of  those  inner  senses,  if  they  may  be  so  called, 
whereby  memory  and  judgment  are  exercised,  and  whereby 
inferences  can  be  drawn  through  the  association  of  cognate 
ideas.  All  this  inner  work  for  mind  demands  a  complex 
machinery  of  cerebral  function,  each  organ  of  which  has  its 
own  precise  office,  even  as  the  outer  senses  have  theirs ;  and 
all  of  them,  when  in  due  operation,  adding  enormously  to  the 
varied  contributions  of  the  me.  All  I  can  affirm  here  is,  that 
a  me  thus  established  has  of  necessity  the  consciousness  of 
its  own  existence.  Surely  then  it  is  not  needful  to  be 
observed  that,  while  the  body,  as  the  material  part,  lays  the 
foundation  of  the  me  as  a  conscious  entity,  it  is  not  the 
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material  part  that  gives  forth  the  consciousness ;  but,  as  the 
material  has  always  its  representative  in  the  spirituous,  so, 
under  such  a  representation  as  is  here  contemplated,  we  have 
the  development  of  the  intellectual ;  and  this  spirit-formation 
in  the  subjective  or  intellectual  is  what  we  caU  the  soul. 

Having  ascertained  how  the  soul  is  realised,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  the  different  faculties  of  the  mind  are  exer- 
cised. Not  one  of  them  can  have  their  functions  carried  out 
apart  from  the  cerebral  instrumentality  on  which  they  are 
based.  What  is  Perception,  the  first  and  most  fundamental  of 
our  faculties,  but  the  me  obtaining,  through  the  external 
senses,  the  varied  impress  of  the  external  world,  and  conse- 
quently acquiring  the  pabulum  which  forms  the  material 
subjected  to  the  analysis  of  the  other  and  inward  faculties  ? 
What  is  Imaginatiofi,  but  a  groping  among  the  cellular  assem- 
blages of  stored  impressions,  and  by  association  joining  them 
into  new  forms,  and  therefore  into  fresh  pictures  of  thought  ? 
What  is  Abdroustion,  but  the  faculty  of  realising  or  appropri- 
ating per  se  some  property  or  properties  of  an  idea,  such  as 
form  or  figure  as  apart  from  colour,  or  both  as  apart  from 
some  other  quality,  such  as  afFects  the  taste  or  smell  ?  What 
is  OeTveredimtion,  but  the  faculty  of  building  up  abstractions 
into  new  ideas  —  ideas  which  have  no  counterpart  in  the 
external  world  ?  and  through  this  we  obtain  what  we  call  Con- 
ception. Conception  is  different  from  Imagination,  in  that  the 
latter  is  a  composition  of  existing  ideas  into  others  under  new 
relationships,  while  the  former  is  the  formation  of  new  or 
original  ideas  out  of  the  abstractions  of  acquired  ideas.  And 
what  is  Jvdgment  but  the  cognition  of  character, — ^the  char- 
acter of  an  idea,  by  the  comparison  of  an  idea  now  received 
with  a  cognate  idea  realised  as  a  standard  to  go  by ;  for  it  is 
thus  that  we  apprehend  how  near  the  idea  to  be  measured 
comes  to  the  standard,  and  hence  its  character  as  compared 
with  the  standard.  The^  analogue  of  this  internal  judgment  is 
found  in  the  external  act  of  measuring  or  weighing  goods  by 
means  of  an  acknowledged  standard.  And  what  is  Beasoning, 
or  the  power  of  drawing  inferences,  but  the  association  in  like 
manner  of  cognate  ideas  or  characteristics  and  of  applying 
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the  result  which  we  find  attached  in  our  experience  to  the 
one  of  them,  as  the  result  properly  in  the  circumstances 
therefore  attachable  to  the  other,  which  application  thus  in- 
troduces the  inference  or  conclusion  sought  for;  and  this 
inference  may.  be  the  discovery  of  a  ca/me,  in  which  case  the 
reasoning  is  called  inductive ;  or,  again,  it  may  be  the  dis- 
covery of  a  pJienomenon  or  effect,  in  which  case  the  reasoning 
is  called  deductive  But  when  the  reasoning  is  irichictivey  the 
effect,  as  attached  to  a  given  idea,  and  whose  cause  is  sought, 
must  be  associated  with  a  cognate  idea  whose  effect  is  not 
only  given,  but  whose  cause  also  is  attached  to  this  latter ; 
for  without  this  the  induction  of  cause  is  impossible ;  and  in 
like  manner,  when  the  reasoning  is  dedtu:tive,  the  cause  of  a 
given  idea,  and  whose  effect  is  sought,  must  be  associated 
with  a  cognate  idea,  whose  cause  is  not  only  given,  but  whose 
effect  also  is  attached  hereto ;  for  thus  only  can  the  effect  in 
question  be  applied  to  the  object. 

In  this  way,  then,  I  point  out  the  general  principles  on 
which  our  intellectual  faculties  are  found  to  operate.  Not 
one  of  these  faculties  but  is  founded  on  a  special  membership 
in  the  cerebral  organisation  which  fundamentally  operates, 
one  member  of  the  apparatus  operating  in  wondrous  and  deli- 
cate conjunction  with  another  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  common 
end ;  and  in  each  exercise  the  intellectual,  as  the  attribute  of 
the  spirit-medium  of  the  ego,  becoming  cognisant  of  the  pro- 
cesses and  of  the  results  attained. 

But  I  should  be  very  defective  in  my  r^sv/nU  of  the  intel- 
lectual or  passive  properties  of  mind  were  I  to  stop  short  from 
an  exposition  of  what  have  been  termed  the  active  properties 
of  mind,  which  active  properties  are  comprehended  by  the 
words  Will  and  Volition.  Will  has  been  the  cnix  phUosophorum 
more  perplexingly  than  that  of  intellect — first,  to  ascertaia  its 
cause ;  and  second,  to  understand  in  what  its  freedom  con- 
sists, and  on  what  it  is  based.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  entire  philosophy  of  will  depends  on  brain-instru- 
mentality, as  much  and  as  fully  as  the  operation  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties.  And  what  is  will  ?  I  define  will  to  he  the 
determination  of  the  me;  and  what  prompts  the  me  to  will  ? 
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I  answer,  Motives.  There  is  no  instance  of  will  but  as  begotten 
by  a  motive ;  and  whence  come  motives  ?  and  what  are  they  ? 
I  reply,  that  motives  are  tJie  offspring  of  ideas,  as  these  affect 
the  me.  And  what  do  I  mean  by  ideas?  I  answer,  that 
ideas  a/re  the  aceompanimeTUs  of  sensations.  There  is  no  sen- 
sation without  an  idea,  and  there  is  no  idea  but  what  carries 
along  with  it  a  certain  amount  of  sensation.  The  two  terms 
express  different  relationships  of  the  self -same  thing.  Funda- 
mentally, they  are  each  the  impress  which  is  made  on  the 
external  sense,  under  which  the  idea  is  properly  regarded  as 
its  quality  erndform,  and  the  sensation  is  the  force  with  which 
that  form  operates  on  the  me. 

I  have  already  noticed  how  the  me  is  framed ;  and  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  fundamentally  a  cerebral 
me — ^that  is,  a  receptacle  for  ,not  only  the  general  impress, 
which  comes  first  of  all  from,  and  is  representative  of,  the 
bodily  personality  which  constitutes  the  foundation  of  the  me ; 
but  that  array  also  of  ideal  experiences  which  becomes  at- 
tached thereto,  and  which  thereby  becomes  a  part  of  the 
me,  and  of  course  enlarges  and  expands  the  me  accordingly. 
When  therefore  a  me  is  formed  as  a  foundation,  and  an  idea 
comes  thereto  which  affects  it,  an  em/>tion  is  created,  modified 
according  to  the  conditions  of  the  me  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  condition  of  the  idea  carried  to  it  on  the  other.  For  ex- 
ample, if  I  am  told  that  my  father  has  been  drowned,  the  idea 
communicated  affects  me  exceedingly :  if  I  am  told  that  my 
neighbour  is  drowned,  I  am  still  affected,  but  the  condition 
of  the  idea  communicated  in  the  latter  case  affects  me  less 
than  the  condition  in  the  former.  Such,  however,  is  but  an 
illustration  of  the  origin  of  affections ;  but  affections  are  not 
always  motives,  and,  as  I  have  said,  motives  only  beget  will. 

What,  then,  about  motives  ?  And  how  do  motives  arise  and 
beget  will  ?  Motives  arise  from  ideas,  even  as  affections  do ; 
but  a  motive,  prompting  to  will,  can  only  arise  from  an  idea 
cre€Uing  an  impulse  in  the  me — ^it  may  be  a  desire  or  craving  of 
some  sort,  or  it  may  be  a  repudiation  of  something,  according 
to  its  kind  of  affinity  which  it  has  in  relation  to  the  me.  For 
example,  I  see  a  poor  creature  in  distress,  and  having  a  want 
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which  I  can  supply :  this  idea  at  once  generates  the  motive 
which  creates  the  will  to  help.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
so  far  as  the  cerebral  instrumentalitj  is  concerned,  it  is  a 
matter  of  refined  chemical  action,  as  betwixt  two  particular 
conditions  brought  together  into  the  same  alembic  But  let 
no  one  immediately  conclude  that  I  proclaim  a  scheme  of 
absolute  materialism.  I  prove  unmistakably  that  all  matter 
has  its  antitype,  first  of  all,  in  the  region  of  ethereal  spirit, 
and  that  matter  and  spirit  thus  interchangeably  affect  one 
another.  This  being  premised,  I  call  attention  to  the  &ct 
that  the  conditions  of  matter  as  represented  in  its  own 
spirit -medium  are,  in  particular  structures,  under  which 
scope  is  given  for  the  manifestation  of  mind,  carried  into  the 
higher  spirit-medium  which  possesses  the  crowning  attribute 
of  the  unconditioned ;  and  hence  the  subjective  me  is  hereby 
developed  and  represented  as  an  intellect,  having  a  conscious- 
ness of  its  own  in  the  processes  of  the  mind. 

I  point,  then,  to  the  source  of  will  as  a  general  rule,  and 
I  say  that  there  is  no  will  without  a  motive,  and  that  all 
motives  of  whatever  kind  are  created  by  the  presence  of  cer- 
tain ideas  before  the  me ;  and  that  the  character  of  the  ideas, 
along  with  the  character  or  condition  of  the  me  for  the  time 
being,  accounts  for  the  particular  motive  out  of  which  the 
determination,  called  will,  is  framed. 

And  in  illustration  of  this,  it  can  be  made  obvious  what  is 
the  origin  of  moral  will.  This  has  been  regarded  as  a  ticklish 
question  to  solve,  but  the  solution  is  hereby  at  hand ;  and  I 
say,  as  aU  will  arises  from  the  presence  of  an  idea  as  affecting 
the  me,  so  moral  will  arises  from  the  presence  of  moral  ideas 
affecting  the  me.  But  what  is  a  moral  idea  t  I  reply  it  is 
an  idea  containing  in  it  the  moral  element — ^that  is,  an  idea 
toiUihing  the  wellbeing  of  a  sentient  crealure.  Every  sentient 
creature  has  a  right  to  live,  and  to  live  in  its  own  best  estate, 
unless  its  sacrifice  should  contribute  to  a  greater  and  a  higher 
good.  The  greatest  good  of  the  whole  is  the  foundaiion  of 
morals.  This  is  a  maxim  which  should  pervade  all  politics, 
though  the  way  to  it  is  not  always  apparent ;  and  the  best 
wellbeing  of  the  individual  is  the  sound  maxim,  where  this 
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does  not  interfere  with  the  best  wellbeing  of  the  community. 
When,  therefore,  a  moral  idea  comes  before  the  me,  it  creates 
a  moral  motive,  and  out  of  this  arises  a  moral  will  or  deter- 
mination. To  injure  a  sheep  unnecessarily,  as  it  browses  on 
the  meadow,  would  be  a  transgression  of  morals  ;  yet  to  take 
the  creature  and  to  kill  it  for  food  to  man,  is  an  act  perfectly 
consistent  with  morals :  because  this  is  providing  for  the  best 
wellbeing  of  the  highest  nature.  In  this  way,  all  moral  will 
can  be  expounded.  Of  course  the  law  of  morals  will  be  dif- 
ferentiated, according  to  the  fulness  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
information  we  possess. 

Seeing,  then,  what  is  the  origin  of  will,  and  what  is  the 
origin  of  moral  will,  another  question  not  less  vexed  in  the 
perplexed  disputations  which  have  arisen  on  this  theme  is 
this :  In  what  does  the  freedom  of  the  will  consist  ?  All 
will  comes  out  as  an  operation  of  law  ;  and  the  operation  of 
law,  when  law  is  once  constituted,  is  without  doubt  a  thing 
of  necessity.  Wherein,  then,  consists  the  freedom  of  the  will  ? 
I  answer  at  once,  Our  freedom  consists  in  the  pov^er  we  have  to 
constitute  or  not  to  constitute  that  causality ^  under  which  wiU 
operates  as  a  law  of  ov/r  nature.  This  is  a  most  important  con* 
sideration ;  and  it  quite  detects  the  point  of  interest,  which 
has  been  so  strangely  overlooked.  Endless  illustrations  of 
this  freedom  can  be  given.  Perhaps  no  better  illustration  of 
the  freedom  of  will  can  be  given  than  when  Shakespeare  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Macbeth,  while  contemplating  the  murder 
of  Duncan,  these  words :  "  To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the 
question."  That  is  the  point  on  which  I  must  now  determine. 
Two  alternatives  are  before  me.  I  am  free  to  take  one 
alternative  or  the  other;  let  me,  then,  weigh  the  motive- 
power  on  each  side,  and  resolve  accordingly.  Free  will  is 
often  termed  the  freedom  of  choice ;  and  so  it  is.  And  what 
is  choice  ?  It  is  the  supremacy  of  the  motive-power  which 
presents  itseU  in  behalf  of  one  alternative  rather  than  another. 
There  may  be  ten  or  twenty  claimants  on  my  will,  and  I  can 
decide  on  one  only.  In  deciding  to  choose  one  out  of  many, 
it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  weighing  or  balancing  the 
merits  of  each ;  and  /  give  the  preference  to  that  which  upon 
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the  whole  serves  my  purpose  most,  or  which,  as  I  think, 
serves  my  purpose  best.  The  choice — that  is,  the  detemiifuziion 
— ^may  be  said  to  be  matter  of  law.  In  some  sense  this  is  the 
case ;  but  it  is  a  law  which  leaves  a  man  in  entire  freedom 
to  adopt  one  motive  in  preference  to  another,  according  to 
the  attractive  power  of  the  idea  (which  gives  strength  to  the 
motive)  as  serving  a  selfish  nature,  or  as  flattering  vanity,  or 
as  harmonising  with  propriety,  or  as  fulfilling  dtUy,  or  as 
ministering  to  any  other  craving  of  one's  constitutional  or 
moral  being,  which  for  the  time  happens  to  be  in  the  ascen- 
dant In  all  cases,  the  formation  of  will,  as  a  determina- 
tion of  the  self,  is  not  only  perfectly  explicable  on  the  prin- 
ciples which  I  have  stated,  as  either  in  harmony  vKth  the 
otLght,  or  against  it,  that  it  is  felt  nothing  forces  the  will,  but 
that  we  have  freedom.  This  is  made  perfectly  evident  to, 
and  fully  consistent  with,  the  consciousness  which  pervades 
all  rational  beings  on  this  head. 

I  may  not  dwell  longer  on  the  difficult  themes  to  which  I 
have  desired  to  draw  your  attention.  I  fear  you  will  have 
regarded  my  analysis  as  at  once  tedious  and  uninteresting. 
It  should  not,  however,  be  uninteresting ;  for  it  opens  up  a 
vista  of  most  valuable  thought.  If  I  have  been  able  to  clear 
away  the  mists  which  overhang  the  mysteries  of  matter  and 
of  mind,  and  to  show  a  consistent  and  probable  theory,  in  what 
way  soul  is  formed,  and  in  what  way  every  mind  is  developed, 
it  should  go  a  great  way  to  open  up  an  avenue  of  explanation 
to  some  of  the  deepest  truths  of  religious  life,  and  therefore  go 
to  the  exposition  of  Scripture  religion.  But  these  things  are 
not  to  be  learned  in  a  day ;  and  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  the 
truth  is  intensified,  first,  from  the  persistency  of  the  separate 
schools  of  thought,  into  which  the  region  of  psychological 
inquiry  is  divided ;  and  second,  from  the  abstruse  nature  of  a 
study,  on  which  so  comparatively  few  venture  or  care  to  enter. 
I  sometimes  think,  before  making  the  attempt,  I  could  make 
the  subject  clearer  and  better  evidenced  than  yet  I  have 
found  it ;  but  I  suspect  there  is  no  royal  road  to  the  arcana 
of  metaphysics,  and  I  must  leave  the  subject  for  you  to  make 
the  best  of  it  you  can. 
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S.  I  have  listened  with  no  small  interest  to  the  new,  and 
shall  I  say  ingenious,  exposition  which  jou  have  given  of  the 
great  doctrines  of  substance,  of  spirit  and  of  matter,  of 
psychology  and  of  mind.  Whether  I  have  followed  you 
throughout  is  another  question;  and  whether  I  can  alto- 
gether sympathise  with  your  line  of  thought  is  very  doubt- 
ful You  seem  to  me  to  make  no  use  of  the  a  priori 
philosophy.  Your  philosophy  is  wholly  and  exclusively 
of  an  a  posteriori  character.  Hence  unquestionably  you 
rest  on  matter  for  the  operations  of  mind.  Yet  you  affirm 
that  souls  have  a  spirit-nature,  and  that  the  spirit-nature  is 
indirectly  acted  upon,  and  begotten  by,  the  material  nature. 
And  this,  I  think,  you  explain  by  referring  the  material 
nature  to  the  spirit-nature  as  its  source;  and  you  say  that 
primitive  substance  is  essentially  of  a  spirit-nature — that 
is,  a  nature  that  has  the  capacity  of  taking  on  conditions — 
that  is,  limitations — ^that  is,  particulars — indefinitely,  and  is 
equipped  with  the  inherent  attribute  of  energy,  whereby  par- 
ticulars are  always  expressed  as  force ;  and  I  think  you  say 
that  matter  is  but  a  positive  application  of  a  special  quality 
for  its  formation  out  of  this  primitive  substance,  and  that, 
being  framed  with  definite  or  limited  properties,  it  is,  by  way 
of  contrast,  regarded  as  limitation,  when  compared  with  the 
non-limitation  of  pure  spirit.  And  to  account  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  conditions  upon  the  unconditioned — that  is,  for  the  in- 
bringing  of  positive  substance  with  its  express  particulars — 
you  lay  at  the  foundation  a  great  Positive,  having  the  rela- 
tionships involved  in  a  primitive  Personality,  whereby  you 
account  for  the  inbringing  of  a  positive  creation  full  of  rela- 
tionships. I  think,  further,  that  you  say  the  material  condi- 
tions named  is  the  groundwork  of  all  operations,  in  as  far  as 
the  conditions  of  matter,  when  brought  into  the  same  alembic, 
affect  one  another  by  reason  of  their  affinity ;  and  that  affinity 
exists  because  conditions  are  all  derived  from  the  same  parent ; 
and  hence  that  the  conditions  of  matter  become  the  founda- 
tion of  force.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  you  quite, 
or  that  I  am  able  to  follow  you  here ;  and  if  you  will  explain 
to  me,  in  brief  compass,  your  ideas  of  the  origin  of  force,  and 
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what  70a  mean  by  the  laws  of  force,  and  this  not  as  alone 
applicable  to,  and  originating  in,  matter,  but  as  a  consistent 
scheme  of  operation  in  primitive  spirit-substance  as  well  as 
in  matter,  I  should  feel  myself  better  able  to  grasp  your 
scheme  of  thought. 

j^.  I  am  unable  to  comprehend  you.  You  have  yourself 
now  stated  the  principles  which  I  have  learned.  In  the  un- 
conditioned per  86  there  can  be  no  movement,  and  therefore  no 
force,  because  conditions,  involving  particular  qualities,  alone 
are  the  source  of  force  by  reason  of  their  affinity.  And  as  I 
have  endeavoured  to  show,  there  must  be  found  conditions  in 
the  spirit-substance  as  well  as  in  the  matter-substance ;  and 
when  conditions  exist  in  either  department  within  the  reach 
of  each  other's  influence,  operation  takes  place  accordingly. 
We  have  every  moment  of  our  existence  the  assurance  that 
there  are  individual  conditions  in  the  ether  or  purely  spirit- 
medium,  and  that  these  exert  their  respective  influences ;  and 
hence  I  see  no  great  difficulty  in  applying  the  line  of  operation 
to  a  great  positive  Personality  in  possession  of  those  spirit- 
conditions  which  are  the  fountain  of  all  others  as  laid  in  the 
basis  of  the  unconditioned. 

Your  question  seems  to  me  to  be  resolvable  into  this: 
Under  what  circumstances  could  material  conditions  come 
to  exist?  What  gave  occasion  to  the  exercise  of  force 
before  said  conditions  came  into  being,  and  how  could  these 
be  originated  ?  This  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  inquiry 
into  the  circumstances  under  which  the  All-Conditioned  ex- 
ercised force  when  creation  began.  In  a  case  of  this  sort 
we  can  only  reason  from  analogy,  and  by  analogy  we  find 
that  all  force  originates  in  and  through  the  affinity  of 
one  condition  with  another.  I  have  no  other  resource  in 
regard  to  the  All-Conditioned.  I  have  supposed,  and  must 
suppose.  His  personality  to  combine  this  fundamental  source 
of  action,  as  containing  in  Himself  the  relative,  and  to  be 
employed  accordingly.  We  infer — we  must  infer  —  that 
conditions  of  being  must  have  been  from  eternity ;  and  fur- 
ther, we  infer  that  the  conditions  of  being  that  are  thus 
inferred  ex  necessUcUe  to  have  been  from  eternity,  constitute 
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in  their  combined  intrinsic  essentials  a  primitive  person- 
ality,  just  as  mere  substance  in  itself,  without  conditions, 
is  the  intrinsic  essential  of  an  absolute  impersonality.  We 
are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  an  absolute  Per- 
sonality, even  as  we  are  also  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  an  absolute  Impersonality.  The  absolute  Personality 
must  be  conditioned,  otherwise  it  is  not  a  personality;  the 
absolute  Impersonality  must  in  itself  be  unconditioned,  and 
therefore  in  itself  free  from  particulars  or  individualisms. 
Granting,  then,  the  conditioned  as  intrinsic  positive  existence, 
and  the  unconditioned  as  intrinsic  negative  existence,  and 
further,  granting  that  the  attributes  of  both,  as  the  facts  of 
primordial  substance,  are  one  and  the  same,  with  no  distinction 
whatever  but  that  the  one  is  the  fulness  of  fundamental  par- 
ticulars, and  that  the  other  fundamentally  is  altogether  empty 
of  particulars,  but  is  at  the  same  time  susceptible  of  taking 
on  particulars  indefinitely,  we  have  all  that  can  be  desired  to 
account  for  the  introduction  of  particulars  in  creation,  even 
those  with  which  the  universe  is  filled. 

I  once  more,  therefore,  point  you  to  the  fact,  which  I  say 
is  forced  on  us,  of  the  existence  of  a  primary  Personality  hav- 
ing particulars — these  particulars  are  the  conditions  of  His 
being — ^these  conditions  have  only  to  be  assembled  in  certain 
attitudes,  and  operation  takes  place  accordingly.  I  may  not, 
of  course,  go  into  the  refinements  under  which  the  operations 
of  the  First  Great  Cause  were  conducted ;  but  it  is  sufficient 
if  I  trace  the  clue  of  operation  and  the  principles  of  operation 
to  their  fountainXead.  It  is  sufficient  if  we  have  conditions 
at  the  very  foundation  to  account  for  all  the  derived — that  is, 
created— conditions  that  are  in  the  world.  Derived  conditions 
being  once  introduced — that  is,  created — ^they  thence  flow 
forth  with  multitudinous  indefiniteness  into  what  may  be 
called  the  objective  sphere  of  the  unconditioned,  which  thus 
becomes  not  only  filled  with  the  conditions  of  creation,  but 
with  an  endless  capacity  of  receiving  these,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  able  to  substantiate  the  laws  of  nature,  which  are  sim- 
ply the  natural  forces  of  the  universe,  and  which  operate 
under  that  vast  and  complex  causal  connection  wherein  all 
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things  have  been  established  in  beautiful  adaptation,  and  in 
virtue  of  which  each  respective  ingredient  operates  its  pre- 
cise functions  according  to  the  precise  qualities  and  conditions 
of  things  in  their  immediate  combination  with  each  other. 

/S.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  satisfying  me  thus  far.  I  felt 
myself  in  want  of  some  explanations  as  to  the  laws  of  force 
before  entering  on  the  constitution  of  the  animal  frame,  and 
its  connection  with  the  world  on  which  it  depends  for  its 
life.  Probably  I  am  now  somewhat  in  a  canditian  (to  use  a 
common  word  of  yours)  to  see  and  to  apprehend  the  working 
of  that  constitution — not  only  as  regards  the  body,  but  also  as 
regards  the  mind.  When  I  come  to  the  human  constitution, 
I  cannot,  indeed,  separate  the  mind  from  the  body;  but  I 
cannot  yet  see  my  way  to  your  conclusion,  that  the  mind,  as 
mind,  is  wholly  dependent  on  the  body.  I  cannot  yet  get 
quit  of  the  idea,  in  which  I  am  sure  I  am  supported  by  the 
most  famous  of  our  philosophers  in  all  ages — ^those  living,  as 
well  as  those  who  have  lived  and  are  dead — ^that  there  is  in 
the  soul  a  substratum  of  selfhood,  and  consequently  a  sub- 
stratum of  mental  life,  and  consequently  a  substratum  of 
thought  or  of  cognition,  apart  altogether  from  its  connection 
with  the  body.  Take  the  most  distinguished  names  (and  they 
are  distinguished)  in  the  German  schools  of  philosophy,  and 
in  the  philosophical  schools  of  France,  of  England,  and  of 
Scotland,  and  you  find  them,  with  all  their  variations  (and 
these  are  not  few),  upholding  an  a  priori  doctrine  of  mental 
conditions,  apart  from  and  independent  of  those  emanating 
from  the  body.  Of  course,  in  these  circumstances,  we  can 
give  no  account  whatever  of  the  origin  of  souls :  we  can  only 
say.  There  they  are;  but  how  they  are,  or  whence  they  are,  we 
can  no  more  indicate  than  we  can  as  to  some  conversations 
now  going  on  in  Eamtschatka.  I  confess  I  should  like  to  have 
your  views  on  this  head  a  little  more  fully  developed. 

F.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  say  it,  I  must  denounce  the  a 
priori  philosophy  as  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  due  understand- 
ing of  the  processes  of  mind,  and  to  the  due  interpretation  of 
Scripture.  It  is,  I  am  persuaded,  destined  soon  to  be  among 
the  things  that  v)ere.    There  are  reasons,  of  course,  for  its 
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long  and  persistent  continuance ;  and  not  the  least  influential 
of  these  reasons  has  been  the  f  act,  that  most  of  the  a  posteriori 
school  have  taken  refuge  in  materialisnu  Come  what  might, 
this,  it  has  been  thought,  could  not  be  endured.  Under 
the  categoiy  of  materialism,  souls  imist  go  to  absolute 
destruction  and  annihilation.  This,  therefore,  was  not  to  be 
thought  of.  Hence  every  effort  had  to  be  made,  and  has  been 
made,  to  prop  up  the  transcendental  school  of  thought  as 
alone  sustaining  the  doctrine  of  immortality  as  respects  soids. 
There  can  be  no  question  that,  while  confessedly  the  a  priori 
philosophers  have  come  to  a  dead-lock  in  their  endeavours  to 
explain  the  phenomena  of  mind,  they  have  come  to  be  more 
and  more  hard  pressed  by  physiologists,  whose  experimenta- 
tion  has  uniformly  run  counter  to  their  views. 

We  must  tske/ads,  as  facts  are  presented  to  us.  Our  care 
must  be,  first,  to  get  facts ;  and,  second,  to  contemplate  how 
to  reason  soimdly  from  these  facts.  Now,  what  I  say  is,  that 
the  a  posteriori  philosophy,  properly  considered,  does  not  lead 
to  materialism  sed  corUra.  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  you 
a  definition  of  matter,  and  also  a  definition  of  ynrit ;  and  if 
this  seem  presumptuous,  I  cannot  help  it,  for  without  defini- 
tion of  terms  we  go  into  confusion.  What  I  hold  is  this,  that 
so  soon  as  we  have  obtained  anything  like  definite  and  dis- 
tinct ideas  on  any  subject,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  express 
these  ideas  in  understandable  language.  We  are  constantly 
having  on  our  lips  the  words  spirit  and  matter;  but  they  are 
words  without  meaning,  if  our  thoughts  respecting  them  are 
so  vague  that  we  cannot  say  precisely  what  we  regard  each  of 
them  to  be.  No  doubt  words  employed  to  express  ideas  that 
are  new  may  be  difficult  to  shape  duly  in  our  understandings. 
I  may  have  what  appear  to  me  to  be  clear  and  precise  and 
intelligible  cognitions  respecting  these  difficult  words,  and 
you  may  not  at  once  enter  into  my  understanding,  in  not  hav- 
ing come  through  the  same  train  of  thinking;  but  it  does 
appear  to  ine  that  you  will  apprehend  what  I  have  said  about 
the  wondrous  character  of  primitive  substance  as  spirit,  when 
I  detail  what  appear  to  me  its  prerogatives,  as  substance. 

First,  I  would  say  that  it  is  all-pervading — that  is,  it  is 
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unlimited  in  respect  of  extension:  hence  it  cannot  be  ex- 
hausted in  any  locale;  it  cannot  be  anywhere  expelled;  it 
cannot  be  shunted  aside  by  any  process  of  operation.  Second, 
that  it  is  all-comprehensive,  as  being  absolutely  generic,  and 
therefore  unlimited  in  respect  of  capcuAty ;  hence,  however 
much  any  locale  may  be  filled  with  conditions,  that  locale  is  not 
thereby  rendered  incapable  of  assuming  more  and  more  con- 
ditions. Third,  that  said  primordial  spirit,  regarded  as  funda- 
mental substance,  has  two  sides  or  departments  which  cannot 
be  confounded,  and  which  are  essentially  distinct  ai  initio, 
the  subjective  and  the  objective;  and  each  of  these  has  two 
attributes,  which  are  absolutely  inseparable  —  viz.,  qv4dity 
and  energy :  that  the  quality  in  each  is  primordially  generic, 
and  therefore  void  of  particulars,  but  is  susceptible  of  any 
positive  quality,  and  of  manifesting  this  as  a  limitation 
into  particulars,  the  quality  in  the  objective  being  the  founda- 
tion of  mailer,  and  the  quality  in  the  subjective  being  the 
foundation  of  mind;  and  energy  in  both,  being  converted 
into  force,  under  the  limitations  which  the  particulars  im- 
posed do  necessarily  assert — the  one  for  matter,  the  other  for 
mind.  Fourth,  that  the  objective  side  of  primordial  sub- 
stance can  be  wrought  upon,  and  developed  into  a  material 
framework  of  things,  apart  altogether  from  the  subjective 
side ;  and  that  the  subjective  side  comes  only  into  develop- 
ment under  a  certain  construction  of  the  objective  into  or- 
ganic forms,  in  which  case  alone  the  subjective  has  scope  to 
display  itself,  in  precise  conformity  to  the  order  and  expan- 
sion of  said  forms.  Fifth,  that,  as  regards  primitive  sub- 
stance, we  reach  two  equally  inevitable  conclusions,  the  one 
being  the  Unconditioned,  the  other  being  the  All-Condition^  : 
that  the  Unconditioned  must  be  regarded  as  primitive  sub- 
stance, in  itself  naked  and  empty,  but  having  the  capacity 
which,  first,  yields  from  itself  under  application  on  the  objec- 
tive side  what  we  call  matter,  and  hence  that  the  primary 
elements  of  matter  are  drawn  therefrom ;  and  second,  having 
the  capacity  to  represent  the  conditions  of  matter,  under  its 
own  spirit-aspect,  where  matter  as  such  is  found ;  and  again, 
which  yields  also  from  itself  on  the  subjective  side  the  quali- 
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ties  of  mind,  and  this  in  deference  to,  and  in  conformity 
with,  the  kind  of  material  organisation  which  alone  permits 
the  development  of  sensation  and  consciousness ;  that  the 
All-Conditioned  must  be  regarded  as  the  Root  and  Source  of 
all  derived  conditions  in  the  universe,  and  therefore  as  neces- 
sarily containing  and  combining  in  Himself  all  those  par- 
ticulars out  of  which  the  foundations  of  the  universe  have 
had  their  origin  and  their  relativity ;  that  the  perfection  of 
the  Absolute,  as  All-Conditioned,  lies  in  the  fact  that,  as  posi- 
tive existence.  He  was  the  exhaustless  Originator  of  new  con- 
ditions, in  as  far  as  there  was  embosomed  in  Him  that  fulness 
of  particulars  whereby  He  was  enabled  to  operate — and  such 
particulars  too  as  constitute  their  best  possible  state  and 
best  possible  relativity  to  one  another,  and  so  fulfil  the  best 
possible  results ;  and  again,  that  the  perfection  of  the  Abso- 
lute, as  Unconditioned,  lies  in  the  other  fact,  that  as  negative 
existence,  it  constitutes  the  endless  ground  on  which  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  the  imiverse,  as  well  as  the  quarry  out  of 
which  to  draw  the  material  of  the  universe,  while  it  was  also 
the  energy  whereby  the  laws  of  the  universe  had  to  be  de- 
veloped and  sustained.  Sixth,  that  the  All-Conditioned  there- 
fore must  be  regarded  as  that  Personality  whom  we  term 
God — a  conclusion  which  I  have  said  ia  forced  upon  us  by 
all  the  laws  of  our  experience.^  And  this  conclusion  is  fur- 
ther forced  upon  us,  that  there  must  be  a  primitive  Subject 
before  there  can  be  a  primordial  object;  I  mean  that  there 
must  be  a  subjective  conscious  Intelligence,  as  a  preliminary  to 
the  constitution  of  objective  forms  dediiced  therefrom  and  cor- 
responding therevnth.  It  is  utterly  impossible,  otherwise,  ade- 
quately to  account  for  the  endless  and  magnificent  array  of 
purposes  so  exquisitely  interlinked  in  the  most  wonderful 

^  The  great  mistake  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  was  that  he  reduced  all  to  the 
Unconditioiied  ;  and  then  he  oould  find  no  way  to  plant  the  Conditioned.  He 
gave  it  up,  not  only  as  an  inextricable  perplexity,  but  as  an  insoluble  problem, 
how  to  find  therefrom  the  introduction  of  conditioned  being  at  all,  or  how  to 
think  of  Deity  as  conditioned.  But  we  have  to  ask,  What  right  had  this 
phQoBopher,  when  finding  the  conditioned  as  a  fact  of  existence,  to  sweep 
away  all  foundation  for  it?  The  very  reasoning  that  brought  his  dilemma 
ought  to  have  taught  him  that  the  dilemma  was  itself  a  gratuitous  and 
unwarrantable  invasion. 
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harmony,  and  so  beautifully  displayed  in  successional  fulfil- 
ment, unless  by  the  rational  adjudication  of  an  all-seeing  mind. 

And  here  is  suggested  to  us  a  most  remarkable  and  in- 
teresting thought,  whether,  in  finding  our  way  to  the  All- 
Conditioned,  we.  can  reach  through  the  eternal  Son,  as  more 
immediate  to  us,  to  the  everlasting  Father.  The  direct 
probability  is  that,  in  tracing  condition  to  its  source,  and 
in  reaching  to  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  a  personal  uncreated, 
underived  Original,  as  the  direct  Source  of  all  derived 
existence,  subsisting  in  His  own  essential  medium  of  an 
absolute  and  unconditioned  substance,  we  do  but  arrive  at 
One  who  is  immediately  connected  with  the  foundations  of 
the  physical  sphere  of  beinghood, — ^that  sphere  which,  hav- 
ing its  basis  in  the  ethereal,  is  developed  thence  into  the 
intellectual. 

The  question  I  here  put  to  myself  is  this:  Whether 
there  is  not  a  step  still  farther,  to  which  we  may  fairly  be 
carried  ?  As  it  is  alone  supposable  that  subjective  mind  can 
operate  on  objective  substance ;  as  it  is  not  conceivable  that 
objective  matericd  can  itself  be  the  absolute  basis  or  founda- 
tion of  beinghood,  or  can  of  itself,  and  as  such,  without  a 
designing  mind,  be  impressed,  shaped,  tempei^d,  stamped, 
and  adapted,  one  part  to  another,  as  the  fundamental  ele- 
ments of  the  material  universe — that  is,  I  repeat,  without  the 
aid  of  a  devising  intelligence — ^the  query  comes  to  be,  whether 
there  is  not,  first  of  all,  a  pwrdy  subjective  Ego  at  the  absohUe 
foundation  of  all  beinghood.  The  Holy  Scriptures  speak  of 
the  eternal  Son  as  '*  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father/'  and  inti- 
mates that  the  eternal  Son,  as  the  direct  Creator  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  Creator  as  the  image  of  the  Father,  and  therefore 
by  means  of  the  emanations  or  decrees  which  come  from  the 
Father;  can  we  then,  from  any  data  which  lie  within  our 
reach,  and  therefore  by  any  natural  process  of  thought  which 
said  data  supplies,  can  we  envisage  the  Father  as  distinct  from 
that  of  the  Son?  We  have  satisfied  ourselves;  at  least  I 
speak  for  myself,  and  I  say  that  the  subjective  and  objective 
sides  of  being  are  absolute  and  eternal — each  incapable  of 
ever  being  confounded  with  the  other ;  for  we  can  never  by 
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any  process  resolve  thought  and  being — that  is,  the  subjective 
and  objective — ^into  an  entire  oneness.  May  it  be  then  that 
the  Father,  as  the  foundation  of  the  Godhead,  has  His  struc- 
ture, if  I  may  employ  such  a  word,  in  the  purely  subjective 
department,  and  that  the  Son,  as  one  with  the  Father,  and 
the  image  of  the  Father,  hath  His  structure  based  in  the 
objective,  and  through  this  manifested  in  its  own  subjective  ? 

Here  is  a  distinction  ah  initio,  which  leads  us  to  the 
ideal  of  the  Father,  as  discernible  from  that  of  the  Son.  I 
think  we  are  bound  to  suppose  that  thxmght  lies  at  the  f ounda* 
tion  of  the  universe.  At  the  same  time,  thought  could  not 
operate  unless  there  were  an  object  on  which  to  spend  itself. 
Is  the  mbjeetive  side  of  being  ttierefore,  vn  its  positive  aspect,  the 
primary  and  independent  Personaiity  ofahsohUe  existence  which 
we  eaU  **  the  Father'*  t  ATid  does  the  platform,  so  to  speaky  where" 
on  that  subjective  Personality  expends  itself,  supply  the  objective 
Personality  which  we  call  "  tfie  Son"  and  which,  while  hereby 
derived  therefrom,  must  in  a  sense  he  regarded  as  coeval  there- 
with t  And  having  thus  an  objective  personality,  declared  or 
expressed,  as  the  impress  of  the  subjective,  is  there  any  reason 
against  our  entertaining  the  idea  that  said  objective  personality 
should  thus  have  the  development  of  its  own  mental  state  in 
perfect  correspondence  with  the  subjective  personality  ?  This 
latter  would  be  in  perfect  accordance  with  all  that  we  now 
experience  in  what  is  called  the  great  field  of  natura  It  is 
through  the  organisation  which  now  takes  place  in  the  objec- 
tive field  that  we  have  the  development  and  manifestation  of 
the  subjective  consciousness. 

S.  Will  you  permit  me  to  ascertain  here  whether  I  am 
following  you  into  this  amazing  array  of  thought  into  which 
you  are  leading  me  ?  You  have  been  tracking  your  course,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  through  a  trackless  and  tangled  forest,  and 
you  would  seem  to  have  come  out  of  it  better  than  I  antici- 
pated ;  but  whether  you  have  not  sometimes  ascended  in  a 
balloon  of  your  own  construction,  and  thus  have  escaped  the 
thorns  and  the  briers  of  a  terra  firma  mountain-path,  I  hardly 
know.  I  agree  in  this,  that  we  must  proceed  from  what  we 
know,  and  by  sure  steps,  to  what  is  unknown,  if  we  are  to 
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acquire  a  sound  apprehension  of  the  unknown.  Tou  have 
travelled  backward  from  the  world,  as  we  now  behold  it,  to 
the  world  (if  I  may  call  it  so)  in  its  beginnings.  You  seem 
to  indicate  that  it  must  have  had  a  beginning,  from  the  tBLCt 
that  it  is  constantly  undergoing  changes  and  evolutions — ^that 
is,  a  constant  series  of  beginnings  and  endings,  in  all  the  parts 
of  its  constitutioiL  I  will  not  dispute  the  fact  that  this  our 
world  had  a  beginning ;  and  that,  I  think,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, settles  the  question  with  respect  to  all  worlds — ^for  the 
globes  of  space  assuredly  hang  together  under  the  same  all- 
prevailing  laws.  That  matter  is  resolvable  into  its  constitu- 
ent elements,  is  also  a  fact  of  our  experience ;  and  that  these 
elements  may  possibly  exist  as  original  atoms  is  perhaps  pos- 
sible, though  I  confess  myself  not  entirely  satisfied  as  to  this. 
You  have  said  that  the  foundations  of  matter  are  a  creation 
from  the  objective  side  of  the  unconditioned — ^that  is,  from 
ether,  as  we  have  experience  of  this  medium.  It  may  be  so, 
more  especially  if,  as  you  hold,  there  is  not  only  an  affinity 
among  them,  but  this  also,  that  being  hereby  derived  from  one 
and  the  same  original  source,  they  have  therefore  one  and  all 
an  affinity  or  relationship  with  the  primordial  ether  itsell 
You  say  that  the  ether,  as  the  objective  side  of  the  uncondi- 
tioned, and  therefore  absolute  substance,  is  the  mather-mbdanee 
out  of  which  all  creation  is  derived.  I  do  not  know  that  we 
have  good  grounds  to  question  this ;  and  therefore,  as  r^jaids 
what  some  call  the  eternity  of  matter,  we  may  be  in  the  right 
when  we  ascribe  this,  not  to  the  atoms  (if  that  be  the  proper 
term),  but  to  the  substance  out  of  which  the  atoms  are  derived. 
I  am  inclined,  therefore,  to  admit  what  you  say  about  the 
unconditioned. 

No  doubt  the  question  about  spirit  is  a  somewhat  difficult 
problem;  yet  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  forces  which 
operate  in  so  many  multiple  and  complicated  forms  in  con- 
nection with  the  matter  of  the  universe?  Physidsts  must 
face  and  encounter  this  great  problem  of  a  medium  under- 
neath all  matter,  and  penetrating  all  matter,  and  bearing  on 
its  bosom  what  I  think  you  regard  as  the  spirit-conditions, 
attending  on,  and  representative  of  the  material  conditions 
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of  matter.  And  there  is  here  the  remarkable  fact,  that  ether 
can  be  the  bearer  of  any  number  of  conditions  simultaneously, 
which  circumstance  I  think  separates  it  from  the  category  of 
matter,  of  which  this  wonderful  prerogative  cannot  be  pre- 
dicated. One  of  the  conditions  of  matter,  for  example,  is 
luminosity ;  ether,  we  know,  carries  that,  and  we  know  that 
this  condition  is  not  interrupted  by  the  transparent  medium 
of  glass,  while  it  is  interrupted  by  an  opaque  body.  Other 
conditions  of  matter  are  magnetism  and  gravitation ;  ether, 
we  know,  carries  these,  and  even  opaque  substances  do  not 
always  interrupt  their  manifestation.  Another  condition  of 
matter  is  the  utterance  of  sound ;  yet  ether,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  can  conduct  this  condition  and  develop  it  on  a  plate 
adapted  to  receive  it,  as  is  exemplified  by  the  telephone. 

Further,  it  may  be  that  the  unconditioned  contains  (as  you 
say)  within  itself,  a  subjective  side — a  side  which,  as  I  under- 
stand you,  is  only  ascertainable  from  its  results  as  manifested 
by  animal  intelligence,  in  as  far  as  out  of  it  you  derive  sensa- 
tion and  consciousness,  when  (as  you  argue)  scope  is  afforded  for 
the  display  of  these  qualities  under  what  we  call  animal  organi- 
sation. This  certainly  is  an  ingenious  way  of  accounting  for 
the  origin  of  souls,  and  may  prove  satisfactory  upon  further 
inquiry.  I  will  grant  you  this  much,  that  we  have  no  know- 
ledge, no  experience  of  souls  coming  into  existence,  but 
through  and  in  connection  with  the  bodies  to  which  they  are 
attached.  But  you  are  not  content  with  this  discovery  of 
the  origin  of  all  matter,  and  of  the  propagation  of  creature- 
hood  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  effort  of  nature, 
operating  from  the  originals  instituted  by  a  creating  mind ; 
but  you  go  to  the  absolute  foundation  of  all  nature,  and  by 
a  bold  flight  of  thought,  you  proceed  to  analyse,  as  it  were, 
the  personalities  of  the  Godhead.  The  very  flight  seems  to 
me  more  than  you  will  get  credit  for.  At  the  same  time,  I 
would  not  mind  this,  if  you  can  fairly  illustrate  and  expound 
the  Holy  Scriptures  hereby.  But  we  have  been  accustomed 
from  the  Scriptures  to  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  in 
Unity,  whereas  all  you  make  out  ia  nothing  more  than  a 
Duality  in  Unity.    How  do  you  escape  from  this  dilemma  ? 
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F,  I  am  obliged  to  jou  for  the  n^m^  which  jou  have 
given  of  my  views.  There  is,  however,  one  thing  which  I 
expected  you  would  have  noticed — ^viz.,  the  necessary  infer* 
ence  of  what  I  have  called  the  All-Conditioned,  as  well  as  of 
the  All-Unconditioned ;  for  the  very  fact  of  our  finding  definite 
and  constituted  forms  as  the  forms  of  substantial  and  vaiy* 
ing  qualities  now  in  existence,  proves  that  there  must  be 
a  root-fomv  as  the  source,  without  which,  derived  condi- 
tion and  derived  form  could  have  had  no  beginning.  This, 
however,  though  not  specifically  brought  into  notice  by  you, 
is  implied  in  the  fact  that  you  speak  of  the  personality  of 
Grod.  Form  (let  me  tell  you)  is  inseparable  from  personality ; 
and  form,  without  the  quality  of  substance  which  is  char- 
acterised under  the  form,  would  be  nonsense.  Hence  the 
absolute  necessity  of  a  primitive  fornix  as  applicable  to  that 
primary  Personality  which  I  have  termed  the  All -Condi- 
tioned.^ Whether,  in  thus  finding  our  way  to  the  All- 
Conditioned,  we  can  reach  to  what  Holy  Scripture  sets  forth 
as  the  precise  distinction  betwixt  the  eternal  Father  and 
the  eternal  Son,  it  may  be  rash  to  affirm — ^that  is,  whether 
upon  philosophical  principles,  and  from  data  within  our 
reach,  we  can  by  any  natural  process  of  thought  envisage 
the  foundation  of  the  Father,  as  distinct  from  that  of  the 
Son,  is  a  problem  the  solution  of  which  it  is  perhaps  not 
easy  to  discover.  I  have  ventured  to  say  that  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Father's  beinghood  lay  purely  in  the  subjective, 
and  that  the  impress  of  the  subjective  was  carried  ex  neeessi- 
tote  into  the  objective  side  of  primitive  substance,  and  that 
this  objective  impress  came  to  be  manifested  or  developed 
in  its  own  immediate  subjective,  and  that  in  these  circum- 
stances there  would  be  a  derivation  of  a  primitive  personality 
coeval,  so  to  speak,  with  its  own  original  But  it  may  be 
said  we  have  in  nature  no  example  of  the  subjective  as 
such,  self-subsisting  and  operating  per  9e,  apart  from  its  own 
objective,  on  which  it  depends.  And  in  the  nature  of  things, 
at  least  in  derivative  being,  this  cannot  be.  But  for  that 
very  reason,  it  may  be  that  the  Absolute,  as  primitive  and 

^  See  Note  D  in  the  Appendix. 
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underivedy  may  have  its  own  foundation  in  the  subjective; 
and  this  seems  a  suggestion  of  Scripture,  as  when  it  is  said, 
"  No  man  hath  seen  the  Father  at  any  time,  or  can  see  Him : 
the  only  begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
He  hatii  declared  Him."  If,  then,  we  can  suppose  that  the 
foundation  of  (Godhead  lies  purely  in  the  subjective — ^that  is, 
simply  in  the  intellectual  region  of  being — ^then  it  would  fol- 
low, that  by  the  reflex  of  this  form  of  intellectualism  falling 
on  the  objective  side  of  primitive  existence,  a  foundation- 
form  in  etherealism  would  thus  exist  ah  etemo ;  and  so  this 
rational  view  would  establish  that  equality  with  God  which, 
as  the  express  image  of  His  person,  must  be  r^arded  as  the 
divinity,  from  which  alone  the  world  of  nature  could  have 
directly  emanated.  But  in  aU  this,  I  allow,  we  discover  but 
a  duality  in  the  Godhead. 

I  come  now  to  your  question  about  the  Trinity.  I  confess 
I  ought  to  show  here,  if  it  be  possible,  what  ground  in  nature 
there  is  for  a  Trinity  in  Godhead,  if  a  Trinity,  upon  minute 
Scriptural  examination,  is  the  clear  and  undeniable  doctrine 
of  the  Word  of  God,  supposing  we  could  grasp  the  idea  of  a 
purely  snbfective  Fatherhood  productive  of  an  objective  Sonship. 
Here,  however,  arises  the  preliminary  question.  Do  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  fairly  interpreted,  really  pronounce  on  the  abso- 
lute existence  of  an  uncreated  Trinity  ?  Beference,  if  made 
to  the  Old  Testament,  carries  us  no  farther  than  this — 
viz.,  to  "Jehovah's  fellow";  and  if  we-  come  to  the  New 
Testament,  and  examine  all  references  to  the  Gkxlhead  apart 
from  the  incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  shall  find  only  what 
is  tantamount  to  "the  Father  and  the  Son."  It  is  not 
sufficiently  noted,  that  what  is  termed  the  Son,  and  what 
is  termed  the  Holy  Ohost,  have  invariably  a  oneness  and  a 
sameness  in  the  New  Testament  ascribed  to  them,  which  is 
distinct  and  separate  from  the  oneness  which  exists  betwixt 
the  Father  and  the  Son ;  nor  is  it  sufficiently  noted,  that  in 
the  New  Testament  when  speaking  of  the  Godhead  there  is 
primarily  mentioned  but  tico  absolute  personalities,  as  when 
John  begins  his  Gbspel  with  this  language :  "  In  the  beginning 
was  tJie  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  Ood,  and  the  Word  was 
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God'*  Here,  assuredly,  two  persons  alone  are  spoken  of  as  in 
the  category  of  Godhead.  Farther,  only  two  persons  are  men- 
tioned by  the  Apostle  Paul,  when  in  the  beginning  of  every 
epistle  he  wishes,  "  Grace  and  peace  from  God  our  Father  and 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ/'  This  to  all  appearance  implies  the 
whole  Godhead;  and  the  Apostle  Peter  uses  the  self-same 
phraseology.  Surely  this  implies  that  the  eternal  Son  is 
manifested  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  If  then  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  the  eternal  Son,  and  if  (as  will  be  seen  immediately)  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  represented  in  all  His  plenitude  in  Jesus  Christy 
may  we  not  find  an  exposition  more  thoroughly  explanatory 
of  divine  truth  than  we  have  yet  reached  ? 

Farther,  the  Apostle  John  has  these  words :  "  And  the  Word 
was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us;  and  we  beheld  His 
glory,  as  the  glory  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  FatJier"  Let  me 
call  your  attention  to  the  expression,  '*  the  only  begotten  of  the 
Father."  Surely  that  phrase,  if  it  means  anything,  means 
that  the  Father  had  but  one  Son  direct  from  Himself..  If 
not,  I  ask  what  is  meant  by  the  term  "only  begotten"? 
Has  this  point  been  fairly  considered?  And  shall  we  not 
give  due  weight  to  the  express  intimation  of  Scripture? 
And  let  me  notice  also  and  consider  the  expression,  *'the 
glory"  of  one  styled  "the  only  begotten  of  the  Father." 
The  term  "  glory,"  in  this  connection,  indicates  without  doubt 
the  transference  of  the  distinguished  and  most  valuable  part 
of  one's  being  to  another,  as  when  "  the  glory  of  the  Lord " 
was  said  to  "  fill  the  house  of  the  Lord,"  when  the  cloud  was 
introduced  into  the  Holy  of  Holies  as  the  token  of  the 
divine  presence;  or  as  when  Isaiah  declares,  "the  glory  of 
the  Lord  shall  be  revealed,  and  all  flesh  shall  see  it,"  when 
he  obviously  points  to  the  divinity  in  Jesus  Christ.  In 
Jesus  Christ,  then,  we  have  the  glorious  airavyaa-fui,  the 
radiation,  the  reflection,  the  raying  forth  of  the  only  begotten 
Son;  and  hence  Jesus  Christ  is  Himself  called  "the  only 
begotten."  He  was  indeed  the  only  begotten  Son,  so  far  as 
it  was  possible  for  Him  to  be  given  to  the  world.  "  God  so 
loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  ever- 
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lasting  life."  At  the  same  time,  the  only  begotten  Son,  as 
eternal  and  coequal  with  the  Father,  must  notwithstanding, 
in  His  absolute  personality,  be  regarded  as  subsisting  in  all 
the  fulness  of  His  absoluteness.  This  does  not  derogate  from 
the  fact  that  Christ  is  proclaimed  as  "  the  express  image  of 
His  person." 

How,  then,  are  we  to  distinguish  "  the  only  begotten  Son  " 
from  the  Holy  Ghost?  How  can  we,  if  the  eternal  Son  of 
Grod  is  none  other  than  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  The  Holy  Ghost 
is  God,  and  it  was  the  Holy  Ghost  who  moved  and  acted  in 
the  conception  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  hence  Jesus  Christ  is 
called  "  the  Son  of  God."  «  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon 
thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee : 
therefore  also  that  holy  thing  which  shall  be  bom  of  thee 
shaU  be  called  the  Son  of  God."  There  is,  then,  the  full 
reflex  of  the  Holy  Ghost  imparted  to  Christ;  and  conse- 
quently there  is  in  Scripture  an  interchangeable  oneness 
betwixt  the  Holy  Ghost  and  Christ  as  the  Son  of  Grod — 
a  oneness  of  which  there  are  plenty  of  examples.  It  is 
needless  to  multiply  these.  I  give  as  an  illustration  Bom. 
viii,  9,  10 :  "  But  ye  are  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  Spirit y  if 
so  be  that  the  Spirit  of  Ood  dwell  in  you.  Now  if  any  man 
have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  His.  And  if  Christ 
be  in  you,  the  body  is  dead  because  of  sin ;  but  the  Spirit  is 
life  because  of  righteousness."  When  it  is  said  that  the 
Spirit  of  Gkxl  dwells  in  us,  the  meaning,  without  question, 
is,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells  in  us.  But  the  Apostle  in  the 
same  breath  terms  this  to  be  Christ  dwelling  in  us.  There 
is  therefore  a  reciprocal  oneness  as  regards  Christ  and  the 
Holy  Ghost — a  oneness  which  shows  them  as  convertible 
terms.^ 

^  Some  nifty  think  that  in  many  passages  reference  must  be  understood  as 
made  to  the  Holy  Qhoet,  the  Word,  when  the  expression  Father  is  employed  by 
Christ — for  example,  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one  ; "  "  In  my  Father's  house  are 
many  mansions  ; "  for  the  abodes  of  creation  are  the  immediate  house  of  Him 
"  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  and  without  whom  not  anything  was  made 
that  was  made."  And  when  "  Philip  said  to  Jesus,  show  us  the  Father,  and 
it  sufficeth  us.  Jesus  saith  unto  him.  Have  I  been  so  long  time  with  you,  and 
yet  hast  thou  not  known  me,  Philip!  he  that  hath  seen  me  hath  aeen  the 
Father."    Again,  "  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  He  shall  give  you  another 
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Can  we  explain  then  the  ground  of  this  oneness,  and  yet 
understand  what  constitutes  the  distinction  betwixt  the  two  ? 
By  "  the  Holy  Ghost "  I  have  said  we  understand  '*  the  only 
b^otten  "  as  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, — the  Absolute,  as 
the  Head  and  direct  Source  of  all  creation ;  and  this  in  all  the 
plenitude  of  omnipresence,  as  the  divine  Spirit  which  fulfils 
the  functions  of  creation  and  of  grace.  By  **  the  Son,"  there- 
fore, we  are  to  understand  *"  the  only  b^otten,"  as  limited  to, 
and  incarnated  in,  the  body  of  the  flesh,  with  which  Christ 
appeared  in  our  world.  St  Paul  expresses  this  distinction  in 
the  remarkable  passage  found  in  Philip,  ii  6,  7:  "Who, 
being  in  the  form  of  Grod,  thought  not  of  the  robbery  (minded 
not  the  seizure)  as  to  His  equality  with  Grod ;  but  emptied 
Himself,  by  taking  the  form  of  a  servant,  by  being  made  in 
the  likeness  of  man."  Can  anything  be  more  expressive 
than  the  declaration  here  made,  that  He,  who  was  "  in  the 
form  of  Qod,"  and  therefore  the  impress  of  the  Father,  under- 
went an  emptyifig,  when  transferred  to  be  made  in  the  like- 
ness of  man  ?  Of  necessity  there  behoved  to  be  an  emptying, 
before  He  who  was  from  the  beginning  "  in  the  form  of  Grod  " 
could  be  represented  and  set  forth  as  limited  to,  or  confined 
within,  the  form  of  man.^    This  passage  is  really  an  exposi- 

Comforter,  that  He  may  abide  with  you  for  ever ;  even  the  Spirit  of  truth. 
.  .  .  For  ffe  dwdldh  wUh  you,  and  ihaU  be  in  you.  ...  At  that  day  ye  shall 
know  that  I  am  in  my  Father,  and  ye  in  me,  and  /  in  you, " — John  xiv.  "  AH 
things  that  the  Father  hath  are  mine,  therefore  said  I,  He  shaU  receive  of 
mine  and  shaU  show  it  unto  you."  '*  And  now,  0  Father,  glorify  thou  me 
with  Thine  own  self  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  Thee  before  the  world 
was."  Here  it  would  seem  that  Chritt  identifiet  ffimidfwtk  the  eternal  Stm, 
in  that  He  expresses  the  desire  to  return  to  that  oneness  of  glory  which  bo- 
longs  to  Him  as  the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  having  His  being  before  the 
world  was.  At  the  same  time  some  of  these  texts  seem  to  point  to  Him  who 
is  properly  caUed  the  Father. 

^  The  ordinaiy  exposition  of  this  text  of  Scripture  is  far  from  satiiifactory. 
There  is  hardly  a  commentator,  notwithstanding  all  the  learned  analysis  dis- 
played in  handling  it,  that  has  fairly  caught  the  meaning  which  exactly  fits 
the  context.  By  far  the  larger  number  render  the  passage  "  He  did  not  con- 
sider the  being  equal  with  Gk>d  a  thing  to  be  seised  "  or  "  grasped  at^"  or  again, 
"  as  a  thing  usurped  " — ^that  is,  He  thought  it  not  robbery  to  appear  as  Qod  ; 
but,  apart  from  the  awkwardness,  and  the  logical  irrelevance  of  bringing  forth 
such  a  meaning  from  the  words  "being  in  the  form  of  God" — ^that  is,  as 
having  the  qualities  and'  characteristics  of  Qod — how  can  such  an  interpret*- 
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tion  of  the  no  less  remarkable  passage  of  John,  when  he 
says  "the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us." 
How  are  we  to  understand  this  ?  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
there  was  a  personal  abnegation  on  the  part  of  the  absolute 
and  eternal  Son  of  €rod  ?  At  first  view  no  doubt  this  would 
seem  to  be  indicated,  but  this  only  for  want  of  deeper  con- 
sideration. When  we  think  of  the  expression,  that  "  He  who 
was  in  the  fonn  of  God  did  not  mind  the  seizure  of  His 
equality  with  God,  but  emptied  Himself,"  we  find  on  a 
deeper  consideration  that  the  meaning  obviously  is,  that  it 
behoved  that  the  display  of  "the  only  begotten,"  in  His 
transfer  to  the  world,  must  be  under  such  limitations  as  the 
very  process  of  incarnation  of  necessity  demanded.  Hence, 
while  "  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God  "  ifUrinsically  in  Himself 
underwerU  no  limitations,  but  remained,  and  still  remains,  for 
ever  the  absolute  One ;  yet  on  revealing  SUmself  under  incar- 
nation, it  was  indispensable  that  there  should  be  a  ofytra/YH^ 
or  spoliation  of  Himself,  in  fulfilling  the  process.  There  is  to 
my  mind  no  ev^ng  of  the  interpretation  here  given— an 
interpretation  which  ascribes  divinity  to  Jesus  Christ,  as 
much  as  it  was  possible  for  the  same  to  be  displayed  in  the 
human  form. 
I  come  now  to  the  conception  of  Jesus  Christ,  revealed  to 

tion  oorreepond  with  the  opposition  clause,  **  He  emptied  Himself  "  ?  If  He  did 
not  think  his  equality  with  Qod  a  thing  to  be  seised,  how  does  this  show  that 
He  emptied  Himself  f  •  Or  again,  if  He  did  not  think  that  His  equality  with 
Qod  was  a  thing  usurped,  that  is,  a  robbery,  how  does  this  bear  upon  the 
statement  that  He  emptied  Himself  ?  The  two  propositions  are  inconsistent. 
The  text  seems  to  me  simplicity  itself,  by  giving  it  the  translation  which  is  at 
once  ea^  and  natural :  "  He  did  not  mind  the  seisure  (the  deprivation),  as  to 
His  equality  with  Ood,  but  He  emptied  Himself," — ^that  is.  He  submitted  to 
appear  under  this  deprivation.  The  eternal  Son,  who  was  in  the  bosom  of  the 
I\ftther,  had  a  great  object  or  purpose  to  fulfil,  in  order  to  the  redemption  and 
salvation  of  that  world  of  mankind  which  Himself  had  created :  how  was  it  to 
be  done  f  He  must  come  down  to  man,  and  show  Himself  in  man.  How 
might  this  be  effected !  It  could  not  by  any  possibility  be  by  the  Absolute  as 
such  ;  because  the  Absolute,  as  such,  could  not  be  incarnated.  How  then  ? 
There  must  be  a  renunciation,  a  relinquishment,  therefore  a  Mtieure — a  with- 
holding of  something  that  belongs  to  absolute  Deity,  before  it  is  possible  to 
constitute  divinity  in  man.  Christ,  however,  had  all  the  fulness  in  this  respect 
which  it  was  possible  to  possess,  and  therefore  is  truly  spoken  of  as  the 
representative  of  the  Father. 
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US  as  bom  of  a  virgin,  when  He  came  into  the  world.  We 
are  told.  He  came  into  our  world  as  the  second  Adam.  How 
was  it  with  regard  to  the  first  Adam  f  The  answer  is,  that 
he  was  the  express  handiwork  of  Grod ;  and  the  nature  of  that 
handiwork  was  this,  that  the  soul  was  developed  and  had  to 
be  operated  on  through  the  body  of  the  flesh.  How,  then,  stood 
the  soul  of  the  first  Adam  with  respect  to  obedience  ?  He 
was  of  necessity  under  a  twofold  influence;  the  one,  ^that 
which  was  natural  to  him — viz.,  the  commandment  which 
came  from  the  body  of  the  flesh,  with  its  living  emotions ;  the 
other  that  which  came  from  the  direct  authority  of  God,  as 
when  Grod  breathed  into  him  the  breath  of  life,  and  he  thereby 
became  a  living  souL  Of  course  man  had  also  those  impulses 
which  have  intrinsically  moral  features  in  them.  Hence  it 
behoved  man,  in  his  state  of  what  is  called  innocence,  to  be  in 
a  continual  struggle  to  keep  the  impulses  of  the  flesh  in  due 
subordination.  There  was  no  help  for  this;  there  was  no 
possibility  of  avoiding  this.  Either  man  could  not  be  brought 
on  the  stage  of  this  material  world, — the  stage  on  which  human 
life  (and  this  only  in  its  loftiest  prerogatives)  had  to  be  pre- 
pared for  immortality,— or  if  so  brought,  he  must  thus  be 
introduced.  There  was  no  alternative.  Without  doubt,  man 
was  made  with  sufficient  ability  to  control  the  carnal  nature, 
which  essentially  and  inherently  belonged  to  him,  as  the  latest 
and  the  loftiest  specimen  of  animal  life ;  at  the  same  time,  it 
cannot  be  questioned  that,  in  his  created  state,  he  had  a  war- 
fare to  undergo,  a  battle  to  wage,  with  the  impulses  of  the 
flesh, — ^impulses  that  would  without  question  be  instigated 
and  fostered  by  elements  in  the  world ;  impulses  that  were 
antagonistic  to,  and  inconsistent  with,  spiritual  life,  as  his 
training  for  immortality ;  and  hence  there  was  danger  from 
the  beginning  of  his  giving  way  to  these  impulses,  even  though 
the  higher  Spirit  would  call  in  question  their  propriety ;  and 
more  especially  if  the  impulses  that  arose  on  the  side  of  the 
Spirit,  or  of  the  moral  nature,  should  prove  to  be  weak,  as  it 
might  often  be  frem  insufficient  intelligence. 

You  will  observe  that  as  to  man  being  made  a  liviruf  soul,  I 
speak  of  the  impulses  of  the  Spirit,  as  given  to  our  first  parents, 
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by  the  teaching  of  God,  speciallj  imparted  to  them,  involving 
commands  from  Himself  as  an  all-authoritative  source ;  and 
when  I  speak  of  the  moral  law,  I  refer  to  that  intuition  of 
right  and  of  wrong  which  the  rational  mind  obtains,  when 
the  yielding  to  an  impulse,  which  is  seen  to  be  helpful  or 
injurious  to  the  best  wellbeing  of  self,  or  of  any  other  living 
creature,  affected  by  said  impulse,  is  carried  into  volition. 
That  all  three  impulses  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  souls 
of  our  first  parents,  in  their  created  condition  in  Paradise, 
cannot  I  think  be  questioned ;  in  the  very  nature  of  man's 
constitution  and  relationship  to  the  world,  it  behoved  that 
such  must  be  human  experience. 

Now,  what  constituted  the  foundation  of  sin  in  mem,  and 
therefore  what  fundamentally  constituted  the  source  of  human 
guilt  ?  The  answer  is,  the  only  true  answer  is,  that  sin  be- 
gan so  soon  as  the  emotions  begotten  in  the  flesh  came  to 
prevail  as  the  human  will,  in  opposition  to  the  impulses  which 
came  from  the  Spirit ;  or,  in  an  inferior  degree,  when  the  flesh 
prevailed  in  opposition  to  those  moral  laws  of  which  man  was 
the  subject  The  government  of  the  Spirit,  Grod  had  instituted 
as  permanent :  it  was  the  government  of  His  own  rule  and 
authority,  and  was  to  be  obeyed  with  unquestioning  submis- 
sion. In  the  government  of  pure  moral  law,  there  might  be 
deviations  from  a  fulfilment  of  the  best  conditions,  and  such 
deviations  would  arise  when  there  was  a  want  of  sufficient 
knowledge ;  and  this  deviation  might  not  therefore  constitute 
a  contradiction  of  one's  own  proper  framework ;  but  a  devia- 
tion from  an  obedience  to  OoSs  expruii  command^  without 
doubt  directly  constituted  positive  sin.  It  was  a  iransgres- 
9ion  of,  or  at  all  events  a  want  of  eonformity  to,  the  Divine 
will  as  positively  expressed. 

The  admission  of  the  flesh,  therefore,  to  rule  the  soul,  in 
contradiction  of  God's  express  injunction,  was  a  superseding 
of  the  government  of  the  Spirit  The  government  of  the  Spirit 
was  the  rule  of  Divine  authority ;  and  was  to  be  regarded  as 
consistent  with  righteousness;  the  government  of  the  flesh 
paid  no  respect  by  itself  to  righteousness.  All  the  flesh  wanted 
was  the  gratification  of  its  cravings ;  and  righteousness  or  un- 

2  H 
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righteousness  entered  not  into  its  motives.  The  impulses  of 
the  flesh,  be  it  observed,  are,  for  the  mere  animal  nature,  a 
necessary  law;  they  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  for  without 
these  the  preservation  of  life,  and  the  propagation  of  the  spe- 
cies, could  not  be  kept  up  and  continued :  they  are  therefore  a 
necessity  in  the  constitution  of  man  as  well  as  in  that  of  inferior 
animals.  But  there  is  this  broad  distinction  betwixt  man  and 
the  inferior  animals,  that  he  is  made  with  a  rational  and  moral 
nature,  capable  of  enjoying  immortality,  while  they  are  not. 
They  are  adapted  for  this  world  alone :  man  also,  as  the  crown- 
ing work  of  God,  ia  adapted  for  this  world ;  but  the  difference 
is,  that  man  is  adapted  not  exclusively  for  this  world,  l)ut  for 
a  loftier  world,  in  that  he  may  be  prepared  to  become  the 
denizen  of  a  spirit-world  of  righteousness  and  love.^ 

Here  we  are  met  with  the  inquiry.  What  is  a  spirit- world  ? 
It  is  not  easy  to  answer  this  question ;  and  yet,  if  we  have 
been  able  to  gather  some  notion  of  the  unconditioned  medium, 
and  of  the  conditioned  forms  that  multitudinously  abound 
therein,  and  that  freely  play  their  parts  therein,  under  the 
initiation  of  matter,  we  may  be  able  to  gather  some  faint  idea 
of  the  wonderful  relationships  which  find  their  home  and 
their  habitation  there.  I  have  said  that  the  ethereal  is  the 
objective  basis  through  which  the  intellectual  is  manifested, 
as  the  subjective  or  crowning  completion  of  the  higher  or 
intellectual  life.  And  we  have  assurance  of  the  existence  of 
such  spirit-forms,  in  attendance  on  the  material  forms  now 
existing.  What  is  to  hinder  us,  therefore,  from  contemplat- 
ing such  forms,  endowed  with  intellectual  life,  as  existing  in 
their  own  intercourse,  apart  from  the  forms  of  gross  mat- 
ter ?  We  become  acquainted  with  the  forms  and  conditions 
of  matter  as  things  cognisant  to  our  apprehension.  The 
counterpart  of  these  we  have  the  best  reason  to  believe  is 
set  up  as  their  invariable  attendant  in  the  great  bosom  of 
the  unconditioned.    And  if  we  find  the  objective  elements 

^  It  is  obvious  then  that  the  Lord  Jeeus  Christ,  in  taking  our  flesh  and 
blood,  had  of  necessity  a  contest  to  undergo  in  repeUing  the  rebeUion  of  the 
flesh  ;  and  hereby  we  appreliend  in  what  sense  He  was  "  made  sin  "  when  He 
was  "  made  flesh." 
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as  material  substances  set  up  as  the  furniture  of  the  world, 
does  not  analogy  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  whole  spirit- 
framework  may  be  regarded  as  similarly  displayed  ?  What 
may  stand  for  the  eyes  and  ears  and  other  senses  in  the 
world  of  spirits  it  is  not  easy  to  say ;  but  that  there 
will  be  modes  of  minute  communication  betwixt  the  com- 
munity of  spirits,  different  from  those  which  now  prevail 
amongst  us,  cannot  be  doubted,  when  we  consider  how  per- 
fectly all  the  minutiae  of  matter  are  carried  along  by  this 
medium,  and  Holy  Scripture  tells  us  that  "we  shall  then 
know  even  as  we  are  known."  What  the  present  material 
world  may  in  the  spirit-state  be  to  us — i.e.,  when  we  shall  have 
left  it,  by  the  death  of  our  bodies — ^it  is  not  easy  to  say ;  but 
it  would  seem  from  Scripture  that  when  the  eternal  kingdom 
of  the  Father  shall  come  to  be  introduced  and  established,  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  Son,  all  material  things  shall 
have  passed  away.  "  Then  shall  the  Son  (even  Jesus  Christ) 
be  Himself  subject  to  Him  that  did  put  all  things  under  Him, 
that  God  may  be  all  in  all ; "  and  hence  an  entirely  spiritual 
economy  will  constitute  the  grand  framework  of  eternal 
existence. 

S,  Mr  Freshfield,  I  have  not  much  to  say  in  connection 
with  the  great  topics  on  which  you  have  touched.  I  was 
solicitous  from  the  first  to  know  your  reasoning  a  posteriori 
from  matter  to  mind ;  and,  resting  as  you  do  the  development 
of  mind  on  the  processes  of  organisation,  I  was  desirous  to 
know  how  you  could  avoid  falling  into  the  ditch  of  what  is 
usually  termed  materialism ;  and  I  must  say  you  avoid  that 
goal  in  a  way  that  is  new  to  me,  and  I  should  think  new  to  many 
others.  Your  views  of  primitive  substance,  which  you  have 
termed  "  the  unconditioned,"  and  which  you  say  you  find  in 
the  all-pervading  ether,  at  least,  so  far  as  you  directly  appre- 
hend the  physical  side  or  objective  department  of  primitive 
substance,  made  known  to  us  and  generally  believed  in,  are 
ingenious  enough ;  and  if  these  are  unquestionably  confirmed 
by  further  investigations  into  physical  philosophy,  they  should 
form  surely  a  considerable  stride  in  what  I  might  call  the 
progress  of  science.     Indeed  there  is  no  doubt  that  philoso- 
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phers  themselves,  when  studying  the  laws  pertaining  to  light, 
are  becoming  more  and  more  perplexed  at  the  thonsand-and- 
one  crossings  and  recrossings  of  images  in  light,  without 
collision  and  without  contact,  for  which  it  is  not  possible  to 
account  on  the  ordinary  plea  that  the  said  primitive  medium 
is  matter.  This  wonderful  prerogative  I  think  you  call  spirit, 
in  that  you  say  spirit  is  that  medium  which  simultaneously 
holds  any  number  of  impressions  in  loco;  and  this  without 
losing  the  original  capacity  by  which  it  is  known  to  be  always 
receptive  of  more.  Hence,  you  say  that  the  soul  is,  and  must 
be,  a  medium  of  spirit,  because  it  can  hold  any  number  of 
ideas,  and  therefore  be  filled  with  any  amount  of  knowledge, 
yet  never  so  filled,  but  that  it  continues  to  be  receptive 
of  more ;  and  all  the  while,  its  identity  is  preserved,  as  still 
having  and  holding  the  former  ideas,  which  were  the  experi* 
ences  of  its  youth. 

And  while  under  ordinary  processes  of  reasoning  we  have 
been  perplexed  to  understand  how  matter  directly  acts  upon 
mind,  you  tell  us  there  ia  no  direct  action  of  the  sort ;  that 
wherever  we  have  the  development  of  mind,  we  have  simply 
the  operation  of  spirit  upon  spirit — ^that  is,  we  have,  as  you 
explain  it,  an  illustration  of  the  objective  department  of  spirit 
affecting  and  defining  the  subjective  department,  which  can 
be  nothing  else  than  spirit  And  you  tell  me  that  the  sub- 
jective or  soul-department  of  spirit  can  have  its  development 
only  when  the  organisation  of  the  animal  body  permits  the 
possibility  of  its  manifestation. 

In  this  way  you  account  for  the  origin  of  souls ;  and  you 
hold  that  while  all  souls,  from  the  lowest  in  the  inferior  ani- 
mals to  the  highest  in  man,  are  brought  into  manifestation  by 
one  and  the  same  law,  that  the  souls  of  men  have  their 
wonderful  prerogatives  in  this,  that  they  can  envisage  the  re- 
lations of  the  not-me,  and  in  that  they  have  their  reasoning 
powers  in  virtue  of  the  special  privileges  which  pertain  to 
the  apparatus  of  the  human  brain.  It  may  be  so ;  and  if 
your  view  of  an  ethereal,  unconditioned,  and  all-pervading 
spirit  attending  every  material  conformation,  and  bearing  in 
its  bosom  all  conditions,  and  manifesting  these  as  forces,  be 
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substantiated  after  more  careful  examination  in  this  direc- 
tion, it  will  open  up  a  most  interesting  field  of  inquiry  into 
all  the  processes  of  natural  law,  while  it  will  settle  for  ever 
the  great  bugbear  of  materialism. 

Nor  is  this  aU.  Not  only  the  great  question  of  the  origin 
of  souls,  but  the  equally  important  question  as  to  the/orma- 
tion  of  souls — ^that  is,  the  question  as  to  the  building  up  of 
souk  in  knowledge— will  come  to  be  more  clearly  understood. 
You  give  no  heed  to  the  a  priori  philosophy  which  teaches 
the  transcendental  view  of  souls,  as  having  any  validity  in- 
dependent of  their  bodies ;  and  you  make  it  out,  as  a  neces- 
sary feature  of  all  souls,  that  they  mvst  be  representative  of 
their  respective  bodies  and  characteristic  of  them.  Hence 
you  say  that  souls  by  nature  must  be  carnal,  and  by  nature 
cannot  be  otherwise ;  and  that,  as  carnal,  they  cannot  have 
immortality,  in  as  far  as  they  are  conditioned  by  perishable 
things.  And  you  further  indicate  that  regeneration  consists 
in  the  abrogation  of  the  carnal  in  the  first  place,  which  is 
effected  by  the  introduction  of  the  law  of  terrors  on  the  one 
hand,  which  goes  to  the  eradication  of  the  carnal;  and  on 
the  other,  by  the  appropriation  of  holy  principles,  otherwise 
called  the  law  of  righteousness,  when  the  soul  undergoes 
that  process  which  is  called  the  new  creatureship.  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  say  that  this,  at  all  events,  is  perfectly 
consonant  to  the  Scriptural  teaching  in  connection  with  the 
saving  graces  of  repentance  and  faith. 

I  am  not  concerned  to  go  into  your  analysis  of  mental  pro- 
cesses— as,  for  instance,  what  you  describe  as  the  passive 
states  of  the  mind,  in  the  acquisition  of  intelligence ;  or  what 
you  describe  as  the  active  states  of  the  mind,  in  the  exercise 
of  will ;  but  I  confess  I  am  much  interested  in  the  recital  of 
so  consistent  a  scheme — a  scheme  which  on  the  one  hand  sets 
forth  a  varied  detail  of  the  separate  intellectual  faculties,  and 
on  the  other  hand  an  equally  distinct  detail  of  the  founda- 
tions of  will,  and  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  of  the 
precise  source  of  morals,  and  of  the  grounds  for  the  ever- 
varying  features  of  moral  law,  according  to  the  amount  of 
correct  knowledge  which  the  soul  has  received*    These  are 
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points  that  should  receive  attention  from  philosophers,  and 
I  trust,  when  you  make  them  public,  that  they  will  be  fairly 
canvassed,  and  duly  recognised. 

I  must  not  forget  to  notice  the  grounds  on  which  you  rest 
the  doctrine  of  a  First  and  Fundamental  Cause.  Your  views 
of  causality  are  to  me  very  interesting,  and  you  seem  to  me 
fairly  to  meet  the  difficulty  of  Hume,  and  by  a  method  which 
the  famous  German  philosopher  Kant  failed  to  establish  by 
his  transcendentalism  and  unworkable  verbiage.  Tracing, 
as  you  do,  all  affinity  to  the  relationship  of  .positive  condi- 
tions, you  make  quality  the  mainspring  of  all  attractions  or 
repulsions,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  you  make  the  inherent 
energy  which  is  never  separate  from,  but  always  an  essential 
attribute  of,  quality,  to  appear  as  the/orce  which  pertains  to, 
or  which  is  of  necessity  developed  from,  the  conditions  in 
question.  I  am  not  aware  if  this  important  feature  has  been 
thus  hitherto  deciphered. 

And  in  connection  with  this  great  subject,  you  set  forth 
the  primitive  causality  by  laying  at  the  foundation,  not  only 
an  Absolute  All  negatively,  in  the  all-pervading  medium,  as 
the  ffraund  on  which  all  creation  rests,  and  through  which  all 
natural  law  is  carried  out;  but  an  Absolute  All  positively, 
as  the  all-sufficient  Source  or  Fountain  of  conditions  —  a 
Source  containing  relativity  within  Himself,  and  therefore 
limitation  within  Himself,  and  therefore  as  Himself  a  Person- 
ality— the  Spring  or  Originator  of  limitation  and  of  relativity 
in  the  vast  domain  of  creation.  For  myself,  I  see  no  other 
way  of  reconciling  the  Absolute  and  the  Belative.  Tou 
hereby  give  a  new  conception  of  God  to  our  understandings. 
It  will  be  said  that  you  are  hereby  advocating  a  purely  anthro- 
pological idea  of  God.  This  is  unquestionably  the  case ;  but 
I  think  that  the  more  fully  this  is  done,  the  more  fully  do 
we  accord  with  the  Scriptural  views  of  God,  which  always 
preserve  the  idea  of  divine  personality.  This  Divine  Person 
whom  we  thus  more  immediately  reach,  is,  you  say,  the 
Originator  of  the  conditions  of  the  world;  and  you  think 
that  His  perfections  lay  in  the  fact  that  He  was  able,  in  the 
possession  of  personality,  and  of  relativity  in  the  parts  of 
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that  personality,  to  construct  a  world  of  limitations  all  in 
beauteous  relationship,  such  that  the  great  laws  of  nature 
were  then  established,  and  thereby  fitted  for  the  maintenance 
of  creation,  and  for  the  propagation  of  those  objects  which, 
by  their  very  being,  had  but  a  transitory  existence.  In  this 
way,  then,  as  invariably  demanding  condition  as  a  prelimin- 
ary for  the  propagation  of  condition,  you  seem  to  me  to 
establish  the  laws  and  the  limits  under  which  the  operations 
of  nature  are  conducted ;  and  consequently  you  define  what 
are  the  boundary  lines  beyond  which  Evolution  cannot  go. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Not  content  with  finding  an  immediate 
Creator  of  all  things,  you  go  a  step  in  advance,  and  you  set 
forth  what  appears  to  you  the  distinguishing  feature  betwixt 
the  Father  and  the  Son  in  eternity :  the  Father,  occupying 
fundamentally  an  independent,  self-existing,  subjective  ideal- 
ism unseen,  and  giving  forth  this  into  the  objective  ethereal- 
ism,  thereby  constitutes  a  Son  or  Second  Person  of  what  is 
called  Godhead,  which  must  be  the  direct  image  of  the  Father, 
and,  as  derived  from  the  Father,  must  be  an  image  which  is 
itself  developed  in  intellectual  activity,  through  this  ethereal 
representation  from  the  Father. 

The  difficulty  which  will  at  once  occur  to  this  view  of  the 
Divine  Personalities  lies  in  this,  that  you  have  hereby  only 
a  duality  of  persons,  instead  of  a  trinity  of  persons,  in  the 
Grodhead.  You  yourself  see  that  diflBculty,  and  you  repair  to 
Scripture  authority  to  see  for  yourself  how  far  the  Trinity, 
as  commonly  understood,  is  homologated  by  Scripture.  And 
assuredly  you  make  out  therefrom  a  wonderful  case  in  sup- 
port of  your  views.  I  do  not  forget  that  the  late  Robert 
Hall  long  held  the  idea  of  a  duality  of  divine  persons,  from 
Scripture  interpretation,  without  any  such  aid  as  you  have 
been  able  to  introduce.  And  it  certainly  is  a  remarkable 
fact  in  New  Testament  Exegesis,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
Jesus  Christ  are  terms  interchangeably  and  promiscuously 
used  to  express  the  self-same  thought ;  while  it  is  a  fact  also, 
in  describing  the  persons  of  the  (rodhead,  that  the  terms  the 
Father  and  the  Son  are  alone  employed. 

Certainly,  according  to  your  view  of  the  atonement,  as 
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being  simply  the  jmUing  away  of  sin,  in  order  to,  and  foUowed 
by,  the  inbrinffing  of  riglUeouTtesa,  there  was  no  need  of  what 
may  strictly  be  termed  the  transference  of  the  Divine  Person, 
but  only  of  the  Divine  nature,  into  the  human  body  of  the 
Lord  Jesus ;  and  as  you  explain  it,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
the  Absolute  as  such,  could  by  any  possibility  be  hereby 
confined;  but  you  show  how  Jesus  was  a  full  partaker  of 
the  Divine  nature,  in  all  that  perfectness  in  virtue  of  which 
He  thoroughly  fulfilled  the  work  given  Him  to  do ;  and  by 
consequence  you  indicate  how  He  laid  "that  foundation, 
other  than  which  none  can  be  laid,"  for  its  application  to  us, 
in  order  to  our  salvation. 

That  your  views  should  be  narrowly  scrutinised  and  vigor- 
ously criticised,  I  think  is  probable  enough,  for  you  run 
counter  to  much  that  presently  prevails  in  the  ordinary 
teaching,  in  that  you  seem  to  me  in  advance  of  alL  How- 
ever that  may  be,  great  is  truth,  and  it  wiU  ultimately  pre- 
vail ;  and  I  can  but  honestly  wish  that  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  more  especially  when  scientifically  taught,  as  you  strive 
to  teach  it,  may  be  the  more  triumphantly  advanced,  the 
Holy  Scriptures  more  effectively  vindicated,  and  the  Church 
of  Christ  be  more  vigorously  restored  to  its  proper  function, 
as  the  efficient  instrument  of  propagating  the  word  and  truth 
of  the  Lord,  as  the  power  of  Grod  unto  salvation. 

F.  I  feel  greatly  indebted  to  you  for  the  good  summary 
which  you  have  given  of  my  views ;  and  as  for  the  rest,  I 
leave  all  in  the  hands  of  God,  who  will  take  care  of  what  is 
His  own. 
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NOTE  A  (p.  137). 

The  Atonement.    By  B.  W.  Dale,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Dr  Dale  intimates  at  onoe,  that  "  in  illustrating  the  testimony 
of  onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  of  His  apostles  to  the  fact  of  His 
atonement,  his  intention  is  to  show  that  the  death  of  Christ 
is  conceived  and  described  as  the  objective  ground  on  which  we 
receive  the  remission  of  sins."  No  one  can  deny  this :  '^  Otiier 
foundation  can  no  man  lay,  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus 
Christ."  The  death  of  Christ  is  the  objective  ground,  out  of 
which  alone  the  remission  of  sins  is  obtainable ;  but  the  question 
after  all  is.  Can  this  objective  ground  (the  death  of  Christ)  be 
regarded  as  procuring  for  us  the  remission  of  oar  individual  sins, 
apart  from  its  express  application  to  our  souls  subjectively  ?  In 
other  words.  Can  this  objective  ground  be  regarded  as  an  actual 
supply  of  atonement  for  our  sins,  without  the  application  thereof 
— ue.j  unless  we  die  with  Him,  that  we  may  live  with  Him  ?  Is  it 
an  objective  justification  apart  from  faith  in  Christ  ? 

Mr  Dale  contends,  throughout  his  treatise,  for  the  complete 
efficiency  of  the  atonement,  as  purely  and  exclusively  objective. 
He  says,  ^'  it  is  the  ground  on  which  Gkxl  absolves  us  from  sin, 
and  delivers  us  from  destruction ; "  and  he  adds,  '^  Christ's  death 
hath  done  more  than  either  His  teaching  or  His  life  to  enable  men 
to  trust  in  the  mercy  of  Qod  for  the  pardon  of  sin.*'  Why,  I 
thought  that  it  is  by  the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ,  vouchsafed 
to  us,  that  we  are  at  all  enabled  to  apply  Christ  crucified  to  our 
souls,  and  through  this  to  trust  in  Ood  for  the  pardon  of  our  sins. 

He  says  that  '*  the  mystery  of  the  death  of  Christ  transcends 
the  limits  of  human  intelligence,  and  belongs  to  provinces  of  the 
divine  life  that  are  altogether  inaccessible  to  us."  This  certainly 
is  not  satisfactory.  How  can  it  be  that  we  are  to  receive  from 
heaven  a  recital  of  a  great  event  of  which  we  can  have  no  proper 
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nnderstanding  ?  He  contemplates  the  possibility  that  with  some 
*^  the  &ct  of  the  atonement  may  be  rejected,  because  explanation 
of  the  doctrine  is  incredible."  I  have  only  to  express  my  own 
belief  that  God,  in  submitting  His  revelation  to  us,  has  done  it 
'^  for  our  learning/'  that  having  endowed  us  with  understanding, 
we  shall  come  to  know  the  g^unds  and  reasons  of  the  divine 
procedure,  if  we  follow  on  to  know  the  Lord,  and  strive  to  recon- 
cile the  ways  of  Gk>d  as  best  we  can,  in  confidence  and  hope. 

Dr  Dale  divides  his  work  into  ten  lectures,  and  after  an  intro- 
duction, and  a  lecture  on  the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  fact  of 
atonement,  he  refers  that  fact  to  the  testimony  of  Christ,  to  the 
testimony  of  St  Peter^  to  the  testimony  of  St  John  and  St  James, 
and  to  the  testimony  of  St  FauL  Thereafter  he  enters  on  gen- 
eral considerations,  then  on  the  subject  of  remission  of  sins,  and 
concludes  by  discussing  the  theory  of  the  atonement,  first,  as 
illustrated  by  the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  law  of  righteousness ; 
and  second,  by  the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  human  race. 

I  may  not  quote  largely  from  Dr  Dale's  work,  for  I  must 
avoid  expanding  my  pages  more  than  I  can  help.  He  says 
(p.  3)  :  '^  Large  numbers  of  Christian  men  have  never  been  able 
to  discover  any  direct  relation  between  the  death  of  Christ  and 
the  forgiveness  of  sin."  How  could  they  ?  If  upon  the  princi- 
ples stated,  that  Christ  was  not  "  made  sin,"  where  is  the  rela- 
tion ?  Relation  means  the  connection  subsisting  betwixt  two  or 
more  things,  as  between  cause  and  effect  There  is  a  relation 
betwixt  sin  and  death ;  and  we  say,  if  Christ  was  '*  made  sin,"  it 
behoved  Him  to  die,  because  ''  death  is  the  wages  of  sin." 

Dr  Dale  says  (p.  5),  that  "  any  complete  theory  of  the  atone- 
ment must  include  a  definition  of  the  eternal  relations  between 
the  Son  of  Qod  and  the  Father."  I  demur  to  this,  for  more 
reasons  than  one.  He  tells  us  that  it  has  been  deemed  impof^ 
sible  to  ascertain  these  relations :  hence  the  author  at  once  fore- 
stalls the  impossibility  of  attaining  to  a  complete  theory  of  the 
atonement  But  why  base  a  theory  of  the  atonement  on  the 
primordial  relations  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  ?  We  can 
understand  as  to  an  arrangement  being  made  that  incarnation 
should  be  had  recourse  to,  and  the  process  of  putting  away  sin 
hereby  resolved  on ;  but  all  we  need  to  know  is,  whcU  ia  sin,  and 
where  does  sin  lie,  and  hence,  that  (Uanement  consists  JundamenteUljf 
in  the  putting  away  of  sin  as  the  offmce, 

Dr  Dale  (p.  69),  referring  to  the  statements  of  Christ  at  the 
institution  of  the  Supper  (Matt  xxvi.  26-28),  says  that  "our 
Lord  declared  that  His  death  is  in  some  way  related  to  the  remis^ 
sion  of  sins"  goes  on  to  say  that  "  His  endurance  of  temptation, 
hunger,  thirst,  weariness,  poverty,  are  not  so  spoken  of,  and  that 
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His  transfignration,  agony  in  Oethsemane,  or  any  portions  of  the 
whole  of  His  ministry,  His  parables.  His  miraoles,  His  tears,  His 
sorrows,  and  His  pains,  had  no  direot  relation  to  the  remission  of 
sins,  bnt  His  death  only."  Might  I  ask  Dr  Dale  whether  the 
death  of  Christ  procured  the  remission  of  sins  in  oases  where 
there  is  no  teaching  of  this  great  fact?  If  so,  what  is  the  use  of 
the  Christian  ministry  ?  If  faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing 
by  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  then  snrely  preaching  is  needful 
to  our  justification.  And  if  the  teaching  or  preaching  of  the 
Word  be  needful  in  order  to  our  justification,  then  it  follows  that 
the  death  of  Christ  is  unavailing  without  this.  What  becomes 
of  the  independent  sufficiency  of  the  objective  ground  in  this  case  ? 
Dr  Dale  seems  not  to  be  aware  that  the  whole  of  Christ's  Hfe, 
and  more  especially  the  whole  of  His  public  ministry,  were  but 
the  successive  links  of  a  great  chain  of  elements  which  were 
essential  as  preliminary  to  the  concluding  part,  when  He  expired 
upon  the  tree.  Further,  he  does  not  seem  to  notice  that,  ere 
Christ  could  teach.  He  must  needs  exemplify,  and  that,  in  the 
exemplification,  there  was  a  work  to  be  done.  Without  the  ex- 
emplification, I  would  ask  in  what  way  the  work  of  Christ  could 
involve  any  relation  to  man — any  bearing  on  man's  condition — 
anything  that  man  could  appropriate  to  himself  in  order  to  his 
regeneration  ? 

But  there  is  a  special  inconsistency  in  Dr  Dale  when  pointing 
to  weariness,  agony,  bloody  sweat,  and  the  like,  as  elements  to 
which  no  forgiveness  is  attributed.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  were 
these  sufferings  permitted  if  they  served  no  end  ?  The  author 
contrasts  the  death  of  Christ  with  the  incarnation,  with  the  per- 
fecting of  the  human  nature,  with  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
with' miracles,  and  so  forth,  all  the  while  forgetting  that  it  was 
by  the  incarnation  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  made  possible, 
and  that  the  perfecting  of  the  human  nature  was  involved  in  the 
dying  of  Christ,  and  that  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  depended  on 
His  finishing  the  work  given  Him  to  do,  and  that  miracles  were 
simply  an  evidence  of  His  superhuman  character,  calculated  to 
strengthen  &ith  in  His  person  and  work. 

The  author  proceeds  to  the  discourses  of  St  Peter  (Acts  ii. 
38 ;  iii  21 ;  v.  31 ;  x.  42,  &c.)  ''The  substance  of  them  all  (he 
says)  is  the  same."  In  the  first  of  these  Peter  says,  ''  Repent 
and  be  baptised  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission  of 
sins."  Dr  Dale  says,  ''  St  Peter  does  not  tell  the  people  that 
our  Lord's  death  was  an  expiatory  sacrifice."  ''  To  have  spoken 
of  the  expiatory  power  of  His  sacrifice  to  those  who  had  been 
guilty  of  crucifying  the  Lord  Jesus  as  an  impostor,  would  have 
been  useless,  and  worse  than  useless"  (p.  113).     All  I  can  say 
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is,  that  Peter's  words  are  very  plain*  We  have  bat  to  under* 
stand  what  repentance  is^  and  what  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jems  is ;  and  in  realising  these,  we  thereupon  are  assured  that 
we  shall  have  remission  of  sins,  backed  up  by  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ohost.  The  passage  confirms  a  veiy  different  view  from  that 
urged  by  Dr  Dale.    And  so  of  the  other  passages. 

As  to  Peter's  silence  on  the  question  of  expiation,  Dr  Dale 
offers  no  satisfistctory  account.  We  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  his 
statement  is  for  the  Church  in  all  time,  and  it  must  be  taken  for 
what  it  says.  We  cannot  receive  the  statement  th^t  the  mere 
death  of  Christ  upon  the  tree  constituted,  and  alone  constituted, 
all  that  was  required  for  the  atonement  for  sin.  What  we  hold 
is,  that  from  the  moment  that  Christ  began  His  official  labours 
and  teaching,  His  atoning  work  began — ^that  is.  His  obedience 
and  submission  to  the  will  of  Ood,  in  respect  of  the  relationship 
of  man  to  this  world  and  to  God,  began,  and  involved  a  life  of 
sacrifice — a  life  in  which  the  human  nature  and  will  had  alway 
to  succumb  to  the  Divine  impulse ;  and  the  death  upon  the  tree 
only  confirmed  the  absolute  obedience  of  Christ,  when  there  were 
the  strongest  possible  inducements  brought  on,  that  could  be 
introduced,  for  Christ  to  refrise  this  obedience. 

Dr  Dale  comes  to  what  he  calls  ''  the  great  Epistle  of  Peter.'* 
There  are  very  few  of  the  passages  quoted  from  Peter  but  have 
been  handled  in  the  Discussions ;  and  it  would  be  needless  to 
repeat  them  here.  It  is  remarlg^ble  that  he  touches  very  lightly 
on  iv.  1 — '<  Forasmuch  then  as  Christ  hath  suffered  for  us  in  the 
flesh,  arm  yourselves  likewise  with  the  same  mind :  for  he  that 
hath  suffered  in  the  flesh  hath  ceased  from  sin."  Why  should  the 
author  let  these  words  slip  from  his  hands  almost  without  a  single 
comment  on  it  ?  The  author  says — '^  K  all  that  Peter  meant  by 
Christ  dying  for  us  was,  that  we  derive  a  certain  religious  benefit 
frt>m  the  example  of  his  constancy,  it  is  curious  that  neither  he  nor 
any  of  the  other  apostles  speak  of  His  having  been  tempted  for  us, 
or  of  His  having  agonised  for  us,  or  of  His  having  been  homeless 
for  us,  or  of  His  having  wrought  miracles  for  us,  or  of  His  having 
delivered  His  discourses  and  spoken  His  parables  for  us."  I  have 
already  noticed  the  utter  irrelevancy  of  such  appeals,  in  as  &r  as 
the  author  confounds  the  historical  facts  of  Christ's  life  and  teach- 
ing with  the  deeper  design,  for  the  frurtherance  of  which  these 
facts  were  subsidiary.  But  in  the  text  now  mentioned,  the 
apostle  mentions  the  &ct  of  Christ's  suffering  in  the  flesh,  which 
St  Paul  calls  "  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  as  an  exemplifica- 
tion of  that  course  which  should  be  put  in  practice  by  ourselves. 
If  we  have  sin  remitted  to  us  simply  and  exclusively  by  the 
death  of  Christ  upon  the  cross,  why  should  we  be  told  that 
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ij  toe,  like  Him,  suffer  in  the  flesh,  we  shall  be  free  from  sin?  To 
suffer  in  the  flesh  as  Christ  suffered,  is  to  be  cmoified  as  Christ 
was,  by  putting  off  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh.  ''  Rejoice 
(says  Peter,)  inasmuch  as  ye  are  partakers  of  the  sufferings  of 
Christ"  When  we  are  partakers  of  Christ's  sufferings,  then  we 
.are  partakers  of  Christ's  experiences,  as  our  subjective  realisa- 
tion. All  this  destroys  the  ground  which  Dr  Dale  has  taken  up, 
that  a  purely  objective  reservoir  of  pardon  is  found  in  the  abstract 
fact  of  Christ's  death,  instead  of  in  the  subjective  application  by 
the  practical  appropriation  of  it  on  our  part. 

Dr  Dale  proceeds  to  the  testimony  of  St  John  and  St  James 
to  the  fact  of  the  atonement  He  sa3rs  (p.  156)  that  St  John, 
like  St  Peter,  insists  on  the  exceptional  and  supreme  significance 
of  our  Lord's  death,  and  he  gives  as  an  example  the  text  1  John 
L  7 — "  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin."  On 
this  text  the  author  allows  that  '^  it  is  at  least  remarkable  that 
St  John  should  have  attributed  the  sanctifying  power  of  Christ 
exclusively  to  His  death."  '^  The  line  of  tiiought  (he  says)  adds 
to  its  significance.  He  had  been  speaking  of  the  fellowship  of  Chris- 
tian people  with  the  Father  and  the  Son.  And  then  there  is  the 
sudden  transition  firom  the  high  transcendental  conception  of  the 
believer's  present  relation  to  Ood  to  the  blood  of  Christ"  Had 
Dr  Dale  taken  into  account  the  sound  interpretation  of  the  blood 
of  Christ,  as  the  outpouring  of  the  Ufe  of  Christ,  his  wonderment 
would  have  ceased.  The  applicjition  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  as 
^'  the  blood  of  the  new  covenant,"  the  blood  of  a  purely  spiritual 
dispensation,  is  in  thorough  harmony  with  the  moral  and  spiritual 
purification  which  the  apostle  is  contending  for.  There  is  no 
need  that  we  should  follow  our  author  into  the  Epistle  of  St 
James. 

We  come  to  St  Paul's  testimony  to  the  atonement  Dr  Dale 
thus  writes  (p.  206),  on  quoting  the  words  of  Paul,  '^  Christ  died 
finr  our  sins  according  to  the  Smptures  "  (I  Cor.  xv.  3).  "  This 
(he  says)  was  among  the  elementary  truths  that  Paul  preached. 
The  words  (he  goes  on)  are  remarkable,  but  they  are  very  in- 
telligible. Similar  expressions  occur  often  enough  in  literature 
and  in  ordinary  conversation,  and  their  meaning  is  too  plain  to 
be  misunderstood.  We  speak  of  men  being  fined  for  drunken- 
ness, transported,^  felony,  burnt /or  heresy,  hung  for  murder ; 
and  no  one  complains  that  our  language  is  ambiguous."  And  so 
he  holds  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins.  ''  We  may  contend  (says 
our  author)  that  it  was  unjust ;  but  that  St  Paul  declared  that 
this  was  one  of  the  fundamental  truths  which  he  had  received 
from  heaven  to  make  known  to  mankind,  is  incontestible."  Let 
us  inquire  into  this  point 
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It  is  of  essential  moment  in  examining  snob  a  text  as  that  now 
referred  to,  to  oonsxilt  the  original  And  here  we  find  that 
"Christ  died  xnrkp  tGk  dfiapTuay"  We  most  be  guided  by  the 
analogy  of  Scripture  in  interpreting  these  words.  And  surely 
that  interpretation  is  not  to  be  preferred  which  shocks  our  sense 
of  the  divine  morality.  Paul  asks,  "  Why  am  I  baptised  for 
the  dead  (ytrkp  twv  Kcxpcov)  if  the  dead  rise  not?"  (1  Cor.  rv.  3). 
Here  assuredly  the  meaning  must  be  with  a  view  to  the  dead  who 
have  believed  in  Christ,  that  is,  for  the  sake  of  their  privileges^  as 
rising  again.  Again  Paul  says  (2  Cor.  i.  6),  "  Whether  we  be 
afflicted,  it  is  for  your  coruolcUion  and  satvcUiotij  or  whether  we  be 
comforted,  it  is  for  your  comfort "  (vwtp  in  both  clauses).  Is  not 
the  meaning  obviously  with  a  view  to,  in  behalf  of,  for  the  sake  off 
That  is,  Paul  was  so  thoroughly  concerned  in  the  spiritual  welfkre 
of  the  Corinthians,  that  if  he  was  afflicted,  his  affliction  had  refer- 
ence to  their  benefit ;  and  if  he  was  comforted,  the  knowing  thereof 
reached  them,  touched  their  case.  Again,  in  2  Cor.  xii.  10 — '*  I 
take  pleasure  in  infirmities,  &c,,for  Chrises  voA^"  (vrkp  rav 
Xpiarov).  Does  not  this  mean  with  a  view  to  Christ— that  is,  to 
Christ's  honour,  or  glory,  or  kingdom,  thcU  the  same  may  be  pro- 
moted f  Again,  in  verse  19  of  the  same  chapter,  Paul  says — 
"We  do  all  things,  dearly  beloved,  ybr  yoar  edijying"  {Mp  r^ 
vfJav  oUoSofirj^),  that  is,  unth  a  view  to  your  edifying,  thai  th£s 
may  be  accomplished.  Can  there  be  a  doubt  as  to  this  ?  It  would 
be  easy  to  multiply  passages.  What  then  is  the  meaning  of 
Christ  dying  for  our  sins  f  Is  it  not  with  a  view  to  our  sins  that 
they  may  be  blotted  out  f  Here  is  a  meaning  in  perfect  consistency 
with  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture.  Are  we  then  to  adopt  a 
meaning  which  intimates  that  Gk>d  laid  hold  of  Christ  for  the 
committing  of  sin,  which  He  never  committed,  and  slew  Him, 
when  He  had  done  no  sin,  and  this  in  the  sense  that  a  magis- 
trate lays  hold  of  a  murderer  and  commits  him  to  the  gallows  ? 
This  cannot  be.  The  language  does  not  imply  this.  The  sense 
of  the  preposition  vircp  governing  the  genitive,  implies  care, 
favour,  benefit,  as  if  bending  over  a  person,  to  ward  off  any  harm 
that  might  befall  him,  or  to  fulfil  any  demand  which  He  can 
rightfully  claim  for  us.  Assuredly  then,  when  a  meaning  so  con- 
sonant with  Qod*s  honour,  and  so  consistent  with  Scripture 
teaching,  is  obtainable,  we  must  pronounce  Dr  Dale,  and  others 
holding  similar  interpretations  to  his,  to  be  seriously  at  &ult. 

No  doubt  sin  was  the  moving  cause  of  Christ's  death.  There  is 
no  possibility  of  accounting  for  it  apart  finom  sin ;  and  the  whole 
course  of  exposition  in  these  Discussions  has  been  to  account  for 
this  death  on  principles  that  can  be  defended — ^that  is,  on  thor- 
oughly satis£EU3tory  and  rational  grounds ;  but  that  moving  cause, 
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as  has  been  shown,  was  with  a  view  to  the  extinction  of  8in,^r«^ 
of  all,  as  laid  upon  Jesas  Christ  Christ  died  to  the  worid  and  to 
the  flesh  throughout  His  sacrificial  life ;  and  Paul  intimates  that 
He  thereby  died  to  sin  (Rom.  vL  10).  Had  He  not  been  "  made 
sin,''  then  Christ  had  not  died.  Where,  therefore,  is  the  plea  for 
which  Dr  Dale  contends,  that  the  death  of  Christ  per  se  estab- 
lished an  objective  setting  aside  of  specific  pardons?  It  is  of 
course  allowed  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  an  objective  ground 
of  pardon,  in  as  &r  as  it  was  the  objective  source  of  a  subjective 
application  of  His  death  unto  us,  that  we  should  be  found  to  "  die 
with  Him,  that  we  might  live  with  Him." 

My  object  in  referring  to  Dr  Dale's  work  is  not  by  any  means 
to  go  into  details,  but  to  exhibit  specimens  of  his  reasoning,  and 
therefore  I  shall  take  but  one  further  example  firom  the  Epistle 
to  the  Bomans.  He  holds  (p.  234)  that  on  the  matter  of  justifi- 
cation the  apostle  is  '^  wholly  absorbed  in  the  question.  How  are 
we  to  be  delivered,  not  from  sin,  but  from  guilt,  and  from  the 
wrath  of  God,  to  which  our  guilt  exposes  us  ? "  And  again  he 
says,  ''it  is  an  objective  justification  that  St  Paul  is  describing — a 
justification  by  which  we  are  no  longer  guilty  before  Ood  and  in 
peril  of  His  wrath."  And  he  asks,  "  How  is  this  transition  £rom 
guilt  to  justification  accomplished?  How  is  the  objective  re- 
demption rendered  possible  by  Christ?"  He  answers:  ''It  is 
because  God  hath  openly  set  Him  forth  for  Himself  as  a  propiti- 
atory offering  through  &ith  in  His  blood  "  (Bom.  iii.  25). 

The  argument  of  our  author  amounts  to  this — that  "  the  wrath  " 
of  God  stood  as  a  necessity  against  a  world  of  ungodliness ;  and 
that  Christ  came,  and  by  His  expiatory  work  in  dying  for  men, 
changed  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world,  so  as  to  take  away  that 
wrath.  And  is  this  the  foundation  on  which  the  Church  of  Christ 
is  made  to  rest?  I  say  it  is  essentially  unsound,  for  it  runs 
counter  to  reason  and  to  Scripture  at  all  points.  There  can  be  no 
change  in  the  relation  of  Ood  to  sin.  How  happens  it  that  there  is 
a  judgment  to  come  when  punishment  will  be  inflicted  on  the 
workers  of  iniquity?  While,  moreover,  if  Christ  has  by  His 
death  taken  away  that  wrath,  how  happens  it  that,  after  aU,  it  is 
not  taken  away  f  In  the  very  nature  of  things,  God's  wrath  against 
sin  cannot  be  taken  away  so  long  as  sin  remains.  God  must 
always  hate  sin,  and  it  is  sin  alone  that  infers  guilt.  Where  sin  is 
not,  then  guilt  is  not  charged;  but  where  sin  is,  there  guilt  is;  and 
where  guilt  is,  there  the  pencdty  of  guilt  lies.  It  is  an  anomaly 
then,  and  surely  a  dangerous  doctrine,  to  say  that  the  sin  may 
prevail  and  continue,  and  yet  the  punishment  be  taken  away  I 
There  is  no  such  anomaly  in  the  Word  of  God.  The  Word  of 
God  tells  us  that  "  every  man  shall  bear  his  own  burden."  Christ 
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assnmed  the  human  burden,  and  in  having  asmimed  it  He  re- 
moved it.  He  paid  the  penalty  in  accomplishing  this  expicUion; 
and  in  so  doing  He  laid  *'  a  foundation,"  having  its  correspond- 
ing law  of  application  to  ns,  and  He  supplied  the  means  of  our 
conforming  thereto.  *^  The  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  lord." 
He  cannot  hope  to  escape  £rom  that  law  to  which  Christ  as  man 
had  to  subject  Himself,  and  which  Ohrist  inaugurated  and  conse- 
crated for  tM  as  a  new  and  living  way.  It  is  only  bj  the  opera- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  us  that  we  can  be  freed  from  the 
wrath  of  Gfod ;  for  it  is  only  the  operation  of  Christ  in  us  that 
can  make  us  acceptable  to  God.  Our  guilt,  then,  is  not  taken 
away  by  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  mere  objective  fact,  bat  only 
when  we  exercise  fidth  in  Christ  so  as  to  ^'  put  Him  on,''  and  so 
as  to  apply  Christ's  sacrifice  to  ourselves. 

I  come  to  Dr  Dale's  remarks  on  the  6th  chapter  to  the  Bomans. 
He  says  (p.  244)  :  '^  The  form  of  question  with  which  this  chap- 
ter opens  is  a  decisive  proof  that  the  Paxdine  conception  of  the 
relation  between  the  death  of  Christ  and  the  remission  of  sins  is 
irreconcilable  with  the  moral  theory  of  the  atonement,  whatever 
form  that  theory  may  assume.  Such  a  question  as  '  Shall  we 
continue  in  sin,  that  grace  may  abound  ? '  would  have  been  irrel- 
evant and  impossible  if  St  Paul  had  believed  that  justification 
is  a  change  of  character,  and  that  the  reconciliation  effected  by 
the  death  of  Christ  is  primarily  a  removal  of  man's  antagonism 
to  Gk>d  and  to  righteousness.  The  point,"  he  says,  *'  to  be  no- 
ticed is  this :  St  Paul  does  not 'return  upon  his  previous  line  of 
thought,  and  show  that  justification  is  in  itself  inconsistent  with 
the  idea  of  personal  sinfulness ;  he  places  redemption  from  sin 
side  by  side  with  justification,  as  another  result  of  the  death  of 
Christ — a  second  element  of  the  redemption  which  Christ  has 
accomplished  for  us.  In  the  first  five  chapters  of  his  epistle 
he  has  shown  how,  through  Christ,  we  are  delivered  from  *  the 
wrath  of  Gk>d  [which]  is  revealed  from  heaven  against  all  ungodli- 
ness and  unrighteousness  of  men/  and  how  we  are  able  through 
Christ  to  look  forward  without  terror  to  '  the  day  of  wrath  and 
revelation  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  Gk>d*'  '^  The  infinite  evils 
to  which  we  were  exposed  have  passed  away,  because  the  death 
of  Christ  is  an  adequate  revelation  of  the  righteousness  of  God, 
and  an  adequate  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  men.  But  of  our 
restoration  to  holiness  he  has  said  nothing.  The  effect  of  the 
death  of  Christ  in  atoning  for  human  sin  is  so  immediate^  so  inde- 
pendent of  any  change  in  human  character j  that  he  has  now  to 
enter  upon  a  new  line  of  aigument,  in  order  to  show  that  thoee 
who  are  justified  cannot  continue  in  sin.  Beject  the  idea,"  he 
continues,  '^  of  an  objective  atonement^  and  of  an  objective  j\ 
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tion  founded  upon  it,  and  you  must  not  only  strain  to  unnatural 
and  impossible  meanings,  words,  phrases,  and  whole  sentences, 
in  which  these  ideas  are  conspicuously  present,  you  must  do 
violence  to  the  plan  and  structure  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
first  half  of  the  epistle." 

The  language  of  Dr  Dale  certainly  does  not  lack  for  want  of 
pith  and  strenuous  assertion.  We  sometimes  find  that  the  weaker 
our  case  is,  the  stronger  our  language  requires  to  be  to  support 
it.  Notwithstanding  his  contention,  I  should  be  content  to  rest 
the  whole  question  as  to  the  alleged  objectivity  on  this  chapter 
alone,  and  its  perfect  harmony  with  all  the  preliminary  teaching 
of  the  apostle.  What  is  the  very  question  which  Paul  had  been 
striving  to  impress  in  the  previous  part  of  the  epistle  ?  Is  it  not 
the  doctrine  of  justification  hj  faith  f  And  what  is  justification 
by  faith  f  Is  it  not  the  subjective  reception  of  a  great  truths  real- 
ised as  a  great  fact,  in  the  person  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ?  Paul  then 
is  in  harmony  with  himself  and  with  the  whole  teaching  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  that  is  the  teaching  I  contend  for,  and  I  maintain  the 
teaching  of  the  chapter  in  question.  .  It  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  ''  conformity  to  the  death  of  Christ."  Christ  Jesus  is  the 
''  foundation  "  of  all  atonement,  as  being  '^  Christ  crucified  " ;  and 
the  application  of  Christ  crucified  to  lu,  so  that  we  come  to  be 
"  conformed  to  His  death,"  is  the  fixed  and  irrevocable  law  of  our 
regeneration  and  recovery.  Now  this  recovery  can  only  consist 
in  a  moral  and  spiritual  renovation  of  our  hearts — that  renovation 
which  takes  place  by  the  denying  ourselves  to  ungodliness  and 
worldly  lusts,  and  by  our  appropriation  in  the  stead  thereof  of 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  revealed  to  us. 

What,  then,  is  the  simple  question  which  the  apostle  takes  up 
in  this  chapter?  He  asks,  on  looking  back  to  the  analysis  of 
this  great  subject,  *^  What  shall  we  say,'  then  ?  Shall  we  con- 
tinue in  sin  ? "  And  he  gives  the  answer  in  this  wise — "  We 
who  are  justified  by  &ith — who  have  peace  with  Ood,  who  wore 
enemies,  but  are  now  reconciled — shall  we  continue  in  sin,  that 
grace  may  abound  ?  "  Such  a  question  and  answer,  I  hold,  in 
direct  opposition  to  our  author,  is  the  most  natural  in  the  world. 
And  this  is  proved  by  the  words  nhich  follow:  ''How"  (says 
Paul)  ''  shall  we  that  are  dead  to  sin  live  any  longer  therein  ?  " 
What  is  meant  by  being  "  dead  to  sin  "  ?  Is  not  this  a  change  of 
character  ?  Is  not  this  a  removal  of  antagonism  to  Qod  and  to 
righteousness  ?  And  may  not  the  author  hereby  be  judged  by 
his  own  words  ?  Does  not  the  fact  of  being  at  "  peace  with  God," 
and  no  longer  ''  an  enemy  by  wicked  works,"  imply  reconcilement 
to  Qod  ?  Does  it  not  thereby  mark  a  subjective  change  of  char- 
acter?   It  seems,  therefore,  a  remarkable  idiosyncrasy,  in  the 
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face  of  this,  to  say,  as  Dr  Dale  does  say,  that ''  such  a  question  as 
that  which  Paul  asks  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  would 
have  been  irrelevant  and  impossible  if  he  had  believed  that  justi- 
fication is  a  change  of  character."  What  dse  is  it,  seeing  it  is 
realised  only  by  th&t  faith  which  overcomes  the  world  f  Justifica- 
tion is  the  pronouncement  of  Gk)d's  acceptance  of  us  when  He  sees 
us  in  possession  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  Our  author  is 
obliged  to  separate  justification  from  sanctification,  in  that  he 
makes  the  former  objective  and  the  latter  subjective. 

The  author  says  that  "  if  the  death  of  Christ  had  simply  saved 
us  fix>m  present  sin,  the  slander  reported  against  Paul  would  have 
been  impossible."  What  was  the  slander  ?  The  slander  was,  that 
Paul  preached  a  gospel  which  did  not  require  men  to  cease  fix>m 
sin.  I  would  say  that  the  slander  rose  from  a  misinterpretation 
of  the  apostle's  meaning,  similar  to  that  of  our  author,  which, 
by  proclaiming  an  objective  justiJiccUion,  left  men  at  their  ease  in 
respect  to  any  necessity  of  a  subjective  change  of  character.  How 
does  Paul  deal  with  this  slander — a  slander  which  declares  that 
men  may  be  saved  through  the  favour  of  God,  while  yet  they  continue 
in  sin  f  Alas  I  the  dogma  is  only  too  common  among  us  to  this 
day :  it  is  the  bane  of  the  Church  of  Christ — ^the  bane  advocated 
with  such  vehemence  by  our  author.  For  Dr  Dale  pointedly  tells 
us  that  the  apostle  does  not  speak  of  salvation  from  sin,  but 
salvation  from  wrath,  as  if  there  could  be  any  salvation  from 
wrath  that  is  not  first  a  salvation  from  sin.  But  what  says 
Paul  ?  He  utterly  repudiates  such  doctrine,  and  maintains  the 
necessity  of  death  to  sin  f  He  tells  us  that  Christ  died  to  sin  ; 
and  so  must  we  die  to  sin  in  like  manner  (Bom.  vL  10,  11) — ^that 
we  are  known  by  the  service  we  render,  whether  by  obedience 
to  the  law  of  sin  ending  in  death,  or  to  that  of  righteousness 
bringing  life.  He  tells  us  ''  the  wages  of  sin  is  death,  and  that 
the  gift  of  Ood  is  eternal  life."  Nothing  can  be  stronger  or  more 
direct  than  the  mode  in  which  Paul  deals  with  the  slander  refeired 
to.  Every  sentence  uttered  by  the  apostle  cuts  at  the  roots  of 
Dr  Dale's  view,  that  the  mere  objective  fact  of  the  death  of  Christ 
takes  away  the  wrath  of  Ood  from  a  sinfril  world.  If  one  fikct 
more  then  another  shows  the  wrath  of  Gk)d  against  sin,  it  is  that 
of  the  death  of  Christ.  And  that  death  cannot  alter  this  feeling ; 
for  that  death  must  be  made  ours  if  we  are  to  escape  the  wrath 
and  curse  of  Ood  due  to  us  for  sin. 

And  what,  says  our  author,  is  Paul's  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
question?  Let  the  answer  be  noted.  '^  He  leaves  the  question 
(says  Dr  Dale)  just  as  it  stands,  without  any  explanation ;  and 
his  thought  takes  a  new  departure  1 "  It  is  to  us  nothing  short 
of  melancholy  blindness  to  say  that  (as)  ''the  root  of  sin  was 
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cmoified  with  Christ  (so),  for  ns  to  continue  in  sin  is  therefore 
impossible."  We  should  like  to  know,  on  our  autkor^s  principles^ 
in  what  way  the  root  of  sin  was  crucified  with  Christ.  Our 
author  does  not  show  it.  No ;  nor  does  he  attempt  to  show  how, 
according  to  his  own  view  of  Christ,  this  was  possible.  And  we 
should  like  further  to  know,  supposing  the  root  of  sin  was 
destroyed  by  the  fact  of  Christ's  death  (and  this  is  set  forth  in 
the  Discussions),  whose  sin  was  destroyed  f  But  further,  if  the 
death  of  Christ  was  redemption  from  wrath,  and  not  redemption 
from  sin,  howy  and  from  whom,  is  wrath  removed,  while  the  root  of 
sin  remains  undestroyedf  And  stiU  further,  what  is  the  con- 
nection betwixt  the  affirmed  destruction  of  the  root  of  sin,  and 
our  individual  position  or  attitude  to  sin  ?  Are  we  bom  with  the 
root  of  sin  destroyed  in  us  ?  If  not,  what  is  the  point  of  con- 
nection betwixt  Christ's  death  and  our  case  ?  In  what  way  do 
we  cease  from  sin  ?  Is  it  because  (as  our  author  says)  Christ 
hath  objectively  delivered  us  from  the  wrath  to  come  ?  We  have 
been  accustomed  to  think  that  this  deliverance  or  redemption 
arises  by  reason  of  '^  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  "  being  proclaimed 
to  us,  that  men  might  be  persuaded  by  fear  of  the  curse  of  Ood's 
law  against  sin.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  think  that 
through  this  we  are  influenced  to  '^  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come;" 
and  that  instead  of  being  '^  saved  from  wrath,"  by  the  mere  fact 
of  the  death  of  Christ,  the  wrath  of  God  for  sin  still  remains  on 
the  impenitent. 

Dr  Dale  intimates  that  redemption  from  sin  is  ''  another  (or 
second)  result  of  Christ's  death," — ^that  the  immediate  result  is  re- 
demption from  wrath  ;  and  yet,  though  the  latter  is  an  objective 
&LCt,  and  the  former  a  subjective  hct,  yet  Paul,  he  says,  ''  places 
redemption  from  sin  side  by  side  "  with  redemption  from  wrath,  or 
justification.  How  this  can  be,  seeing  he  positively  j>o«^ones 
redemption  from  sin,  as  posterior  to  redemption  from  wrath,  it  is 
not  easy  to  see.  Would  it  not  be  more  natural  to  allow,  on  find- 
ing, on  the  one  hand,  a  satisfactory  reason  for  the  death  of  Christ, 
as  the  second  Adam,  undoing  the  evil  assumed  by  him,  which  had 
been  brought  upon  the  human  constitution  by  ih%  first  Adam,  and 
thereby  laying  the  very  '^  foundation  "  of  redemption :  and  finding, 
as  we  do  find,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  in  order  to  our  benefiting 
by  the  redemption  procured  by  Christ,  we  must  have  this  undoing 
by  Christ  applied  to  us, — would  it  not  be  as  easy  to  allow  in  these 
circumstances,  and  exceedingly  simple  and  natural  to  allow,  that 
redemption  from  sin  is  in  all  cases  the  first  and  fundamental  essential 
required  by  God,  as  being  the  removal  of  that  ofiensive  thing 
which  is  abhorrent  unto  Ood  ?  This  is  what  is  consentaneous  to 
reason;  this  is  what  is  consistent  with  the  highest  views  of 
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moral  rectitude ;  this  is  what  we  find  to  be  in  perfect  harmony 
with  all  Scripture  teaching.  Christ  is  made  to  stand  as  the 
foundation'Stone  of  the  spiritual  building.  What  follows  ?  Other 
stones  have  to  be  added,  conformed  precisely  to  the  same  law  of 
treatment.  This  is  the  scheme  of  the  apostle  set  forth  in  the 
chapter  now  under  consideration.  He  says,  as  ''  Christ  died  to 
sin,  so  LIKEWISE  must  we  die  to  sin."  Anything  more  abundantly 
obvious  than  this  teaching  of  the  apostle,  I  think  could  hardly 
be  supposed.  Tet  what  shall  we  say  ?  Is  not  the  Church  of 
Christ  seriously  compromised,  and  sadly  trammelled  by  such 
ideas  as  I  have  been  combating  ?  For  Dr  Dale  is  far,  very  far,  from 
being  alone  in  his  views.  And  until  a  new  and  surer  founda- 
tion shall  come  to  be  laid,  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  as  to  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  the  blood  of 
Gk>d,  the  blood  of  the  New  Testament  dispensation,  compared 
with  the  blood  of  the  Cross,  which  was  the  blood  sacrificed,  as 
being  the  death  of  sin,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  hope  for  a  new  era  in 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  on  this  central  and  momentous  theme. 
As  matters  stand,  it  is  obvious  that  we  shall  remain  built  up  in 
our  preconceived  system,  styled  ''the  Catholic  opinion;"  and 
though  this  Catholic  opinion  lays  a  foundation  of  mysteries  and 
contradictions  much  to  be  regretted,  and  fosters  a  confidence, 
under  a  sinful  condition,  much  to  be  deplored,  yet  commentators 
have  foimd,  and  will  find,  a  way  of  accommodating  Scripture  to 
their  side,  contrary  to  their  clear  and  consistent  meaning.  I  have 
not  hesitated  to  speak  strongly  with  respect  to  Dr  Dale's  teach- 
ing, and  this  because  it  is  the  teaching  of  many ;  and  moreover, 
because  it  is  high  time  that  the  Church  were  considering  her 
foundations,  and  that  she  were  placed  upon  a  pedestal  of  greater 
security  and  consistency.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
Church  of  Protestantism  has  equally  failed  with  the  Church  of 
Romanism  in  the  sanctification  of  the  world.  That,  assuredly,  is 
the  express  purpose  for  which  the  Church  is  planted  in  the  world ; 
and  if,  after  having  had  long  and  patient  trial,  she  is  obliged  to 
acknowledge  her  inability  to  regenerate  the  world,  it  would  be 
well  that  she  should  now  very  seriously  inquire  into  the  grounds 
of  her  failure,  and  to  frame  her  principles  upon  a  sounder  basis. 
If  these  Discussions,  which  have  been  entered  on  with  reluctance 
by  one  who  has  more  than  passed  the  threescore  years  and  ten, 
but  which  have  been  humbly  set  forth  with  decision  and  with 
unflinching  resolution,  out  of  loyalty  to  his  redeeming  Lord,  shall 
draw  increased  attention  to,  and  a  more  scientific  consideration 
of,  the  all-absorbing  question  of  atonement,  his  earnest  prayers 
will  in  that  case  have  been  heard. 
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NOTE  B  (p.  337). 
Dr  Crawford  on  the  Atonement. 

Dr  Crawford  divides  his  work  into  four  Parts.  Part  I.  gives 
the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  respecting  the  Atonement : 
Part  IL  gives  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  Old  Testament  re- 
specting the  Atonement :  Part  IIL  reviews  theories  respecting 
the  snfierings  of  Christ,  as  substitutes  for  the  Catholic  doctrine : 
Part  IV.  reviews  objections  to  the  Scriptural  doctrine. 

No  one  can  question  the  thorough  honesty  and  integrity  of  Dr 
Crawford's  work.  But  if  the  views,  which  I  have  propounded, 
are  sound,  he,  like  thousands  of  others,  by  laying  their  foundation 
in  misconception  as  to  the  person  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour, 
could  not  bat  consistently  and  logically  bring  out  conclusions 
that  in  many  points  are  unsatisfactory.  After  collating  no 
fewer  than  twenty  series  of  passages,  bearing  on  the  death  of 
Christ,  he  proceeds  to  gather  what  he  calls  ''  the  result  of  the 
foregoing  testimonies;"  and  among  the  results  he  classes  the 
two  following — ^viz.,  that  "  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  vicari- 
ous," and  that ''  our  sins  were  imputed  to  Christ." 

I  shall  simply  here  call  attention  to  these  two  points ;  and 
first,  to  the  fkct  that  '^  our  sins  were  imputed  to  Christ."  Dr 
Crawford  here  says,  ''It  is  true  there  is  no  passage  in  Holy 
Scripture  in  which  this  doctrine  is  expressly  affirmed,  but  there 
are  many  passages  in  which  it  seems  to  be  necessarily  implied ;" 
and  he  quotes  Christ  as  ''bearing  our  sins,"  as  "having  our 
iniquities  laid  upon  Him,"  as  "  made  sin  for  us,"  and  "  made  a 
curse  for  us."  Then  he  says, "  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
misconception  regarding  the  true  import  of  imputation,"  in  that 
it  has  been  represented  as  implying  that  "the  moral  turpitude 
of  our  sins  was  transferred  to  Christ"  rendering  Him  " person- 
ally sinful  and  ill-deserving.  He  tells  us  that  this  imputation 
has  reference  to  "  their  legal  forfeitures  and  liabilities^'*  And  he 
goes  on  to  say  that  hereby  He  was  "  made  liable  to  redeem  their 
penalties,  without  any  transference  to  Him  of  their  moral  turpi- 
tude or  culpability ; "  and  he  instances  how  the  debts  of  a  person, 
for  whom  one  haa  become  security,  may  be  said  to  be  reckoned 
or  imputed  to  the  surety ;  and  he  instances  the  &ct  that  Paul 
wrote  to  Philemon  concerning  Onesimus,  "  If  he  hath  wronged 
thee,  or  oweth  thee  ought,  put  that  on  mine  account;  I  will 
repay  it."  Dr  Crawford  says  that  Paul  was  "willing  to  take 
upon  him  the  consequences  or  liabilities  which  rested  on  On- 
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eBimuSy  and  to  make  reparation  for  any  wrong  he  might  have 
inflicted,  bo  that  he  might  be  freed."  Dr  Crawford  further  says, 
"  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  the  imputation  of  sin  to  Christ,  as 
thus  interpreted,  degenerates  into  a  mere  legal  fiction — a  putative 
or  ideal  thing,  without  substance  or  reality.  No  one  (he  says) 
who  looks  to  Geihsemane  and  Calvary  can  for  a  moment  re^uxl 
it  in  such  a  light.  Assuredly  the  burden  of  our  sins  was  laid 
upon  Him,  not  in  name  only  but  in  deed  and  in  truth "  (pp. 
181-183). 

I  particularly  draw  attention  to  the  foregoing  interpretation, 
because  it  is  the  very  misconception  which  has  led  Dr  Crawford 
and  the  whole  school  of  what  is  called  ''  Catholic  opinion  "  into 
the  quagmire  of  confosion  into  which,  in  spite  of  every  ingenuity 
to  avoid  it,  this  grand  subject  of  atonement  has  been  brought. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  doctrine  of  imputation  is  a 
sound,  solid,  and  abiding  doctrine ;  but  after  all,  how  is  it  ex- 
plained ?  We  say  that  '^  our  sins  were  imputed  to  Christ,**  and 
that  '^  Christ's  righteousness  is  imputed  to  us.*'  And  we  further 
say,  that  the  principle  implied  by  imputation  in  the  one  case,  is 
implied  in  the  other — that  is,  the  thing  imputed  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  reality.  What,  according  to  Dr  Crawford,  is  really 
intended,  when  it  is  said  our  sins  were  imputed  to  Christ?  Does 
he  not  intimate  that  the  imputation  of  a  thing  is  not  the  imputa- 
tion of  that  thing,  but  of  something  else  ?  Do  we  mend  matters 
by  shutting  our  eyes  to  this  glaring  inconsistency  ?  Is  there  no 
alternative  but  to  hold  that  "  the  moral  turpitude  of  our  sins  was 
transferred  to  Christ?"  Is  there  no  true  and  valid  sense  by 
which  we  see  that  the  burden  of  human  sin  was  laid  upon  Christ, 
without  facing  the  alternative  that  said  imputation  was  either  a 
'^  legal  fiction,"^or  that  it  was  making  Christ "  sinful  and  ill-deserv- 
ing ?  "  Either  of  these  alternatives  is  to  be  repudiated.  Had  we 
a  true  idea  of  where  sin  in  the  human  constitution  primarily  re- 
sides, and  whence  sin  Jundamentally  springs,  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances man  becomes  sinful  through  his  birth  by  ordinary 
generation,  the  whole  matter  would  be  satisfactorily  cleared  op. 
We  have  only  to  understand  that  Christ  had  emphatically  a  two- 
fold life  from  the  beginning — viz.,  the  life  which  pertained  to 
His  body,  and  the  life  which  pertained  to  His  soul;  while  man 
has  from  the  beginning  but  one  kind  of  life,  when  left  to  himself 
— viz.,  the  life  which  comes  to  him  by  means  of  his  body ;  and 
which,  through  his  body  and  the  world,  whereby  the  cravings  of 
the  body  are  gratified,  makes  his  life  to  be  of  necessity  ''  carnal " 
— that  is,  the  soul  of  man  grows  up  furnished  from  the  flesh  and 
from  the  world,  and  therefore  wanting  in  the  spirituality  which 
constitutes  a  preparation  for  heaven.     Christ,  in  all  that  comes 
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from  the  body,  and  from  the  world,  and  from  the  devil,  had  all 
the  assanlts  of  sin  brought  to  bear  upon  Him  that  we  have ;  but 
He  was  enabled  to  parry  them  all,  and  to  stand  antagonistic  to 
them  all,  in  virtue  of  the  divine  nature  with  which  He  was 
specially  furnished.  But  will  any  one  say  that  in  these  cir- 
cumstances Christ  had  not  to  bear  and  to  suffer  the  burden  of 
human  sin?  And  if  we  will  duly  look  at  and  consider  the  position 
in  which  Christ  was  hereby  placed,  a  position  in  which  He  was 
sorely  beset,  that  He  must,  in  order  to  be  perfected,  get  quit  of 
this  most  trying  burden.  It  was  because  that  pure  and  sinless 
soul  of  His  was  touched  by  the  moral  turpitudes  wherewith  He 
was  surrounded,  and  which  His  soul  loathed ;  that  He  had  a  great 
undertaking  to  discharge,  and  that  was  to  place  them  all  upon 
the  altar  of  sacrifice ;  and  thus  we  say  He  laid  that  foundation, 
other  than  which  no  man  can  lay,  the  foundation  of  converting 
the  body  of  the  flesh,  by  its  complete  s€usrifice,  into  that  spirit- 
body  with  which  He  has  ascended  to  the  skies,  and  which  is 
for  ever  the  willing  instrument  of  righteousness.  And  this  is 
what  I  call  making  a  complete  atonement  unto  God.  It  must 
be  so  held,  in  that  it  constituted  the  removal  of  the  offensive 
thing^  and  the  perfecting  of  the  manhood  in  undisturbed  right- 
eousness. We  come,  then,  to  the  conclusion  as  to  the  impvr 
tation  of  our  sin  unto  Christ,  that  this  arose  from  the  fact  of 
the  impartation  to  Him  of  sin  in  its  very  foundations,  and  in 
a  way  which  enabled  Him  to  put  sin  away  by  the  expiatory 
sacrifice  which  He  made* 

I  cannot  see  how  Dr  Crawford  can,  by  any  natural  possibility, 
get  ofi^  from  the  dilemma  of  a  "  legal  fiction,"  tf  a  thing  is  to  be 
regarded  as  what  it  is.  Let  it  be  seen  that  sin  is  sin,  that  it  runs 
counter  to  Gk>d,  and  is  opposed  to  the  righteousness  of  Ood,  and 
then,  by  denying  that  in  Christ  there  was  aught  of  this,  what 
follows  ?  Why,  surely,  that  sin  was  imputed  where  there  was  no 
sin  I  And  if  that  imputation  be  not  fiction,  I  know  not  what 
fiction  is.  But,  says  Dr  Crawford,  the  imputation  of  sin  to  Christ 
was  ''  intensely  real"  as  seen  if  we  look  to  Gethsemane  and  Cal- 
vary. And  do  we  see  sin  there  ?  We  see  suffering  there  I  But 
is  sin  to  be  confounded  with  suffering  ?  Are  we  to  commix  as  one 
two  totally  different  things  ?  Are  we  to  urge  that  the  cause  is 
no  longer  the  cause,  but  the  effect?  And  still  more,  are  we  to 
urge  that  the  effect  is  here  produced  without  the  cause?  Can 
we  confound  all  reason  in  this  way  ?  Do  the  ways  of  God  make 
such  a  demand  upon  our  rational  understandings  ? 

Dr  Crawford  introduces  as  an  analogy,  to  bear  out  his  conten- 
tion, the  fact  of  accountability  to  fulfil  an  express  engagement, 
and  that  a  surety  is  properly  held  responsible  for  the  payment  of 
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another  person's  debts ;  and  instanoes  the  case  of  Panl  becoming 
bound  for  Onesinius  to  Philemon.  But  he  forgets  the  wide  dis- 
tinction that  exists  betwixt  two  kinds  of  debt.  There  is  a  debt 
which  is  transfertzblef  and  there  is  a  debt  which  is  not  tranaferahU^ 
and  never  can  be  transferable.  The  former  consists  of  movaUe 
property,  such  as  the  money  of  the  world  ;  and  the  latter  consists 
of  immovable  property,  which  clings  to  the  individual,  and  can  by 
possibility  belong  to  no  other  than  the  party  to  whom  it  essen- 
tially belongs.  It  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  sin  is  not  au 
interchangeable  commodity — ^that  ffuilt  is  not  transposeable  from 
one  party  to  another.  The  Scriptures  clearly  point  to  this  when 
it  says  that  "  every  man  shall  bear  his  own  burden  "  in  a  ques- 
tion of  sin,  and  of  guilt  through  sin.  The  analogy  of  Paul 
engaging  for  Onesimus,  has  therefore  no  place  in  the  question 
before  us. 

Dr  Crawford  has,  if  possible,  still  less  of  a  plea  when  he  says 
that  the  debt  against  man  has  been  paid  by  the  su£fering  which 
Christ  Jesus  underwent.  I  have  shown  in  the  Discussions  that 
suffering  can  never  be  accepted  as  the  payment  of  the  debt,  in  as 
far  as  mere  suffering  can  never  cancel  the  debt,  and  is  in  itself 
no  satisfaction  unto  Ood ;  while,  moreover,  suffering  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  sin,  which  was  imputed  unto  Christ.  Let  it 
be  alway  remembered  that  the  debt  of  sin  can  be  paid  only  in  one 
way — viz.,  by  the  removal  of  it.  And  as  Christ  had  the  imputa- 
tion of  it,  in  as  far  as  He  took  upon  Him  the  body  of  our  sin,  so 
His  work  was  to  sacrifice  the  same;  and  He  thoroughly  accom- 
plished His  work,  and  He  could  say  at  the  close,  in  His  address 
to  the  Father,  "  I  have  finished  the  work  which  Thou  gavest  Me 
to  do."  And  not  only  this,  but  the  officiation  of  Christ  procured 
for  the  world  this — viz.,  that  the  privilege  of  our  having  this 
atoning  process  applied  to  us,  should  be  vouchsafed,  in  that  hav- 
ing been  delivered  for  our  sins.  He  should  be  raised  again  for 
our  justification.  This  consists  in  the  reconciliation  brought 
about  by  the  revelation  and  the  preaching  of  Christ,  under  which 
we  are  delivered  from  the  dominion  of  sin,  and  have  imparted 
and  imputed  to  us  the  righteousness  of  Christ. 

I  am  unwilling  to  proceed  further  in  this  line  in  following  Dr 
Crawford  on  the  doctrine  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were 
penaL  ''  K  they  were  not  penal,"  he  says,  "  we  do  not  see  how 
they  could  satisfy  divine  justice,  vindicate  the  broken  law,  dis- 
play the  evil  of  sin,  and  fdmish  a  true  substitute  for  the  merited 
penalty  of  our  transgressions."  When  Christ's  sufferings  are 
spoken  of  as  penal,  parties  &il  to  make  a  very  important  distinc- 
tion— viz.,  whether  the  penalty  was  an  express  infliction  for  its 
own  sake,  as  a  punishment  inflicted  by  Qod  on  account  of  sin ; 
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or  whether  the  penalty  arises  as  an  unavoidable  suffering  insep- 
arable from  the  process  of  putting  away  sin,  which  he  had  under- 
taken to  accomplish*  In  the  former  sense,  I  hold  they  were  not 
penal ;  in  the  latter  sense,  they  certainly  were.  I  quite  diverge, 
therefore,  from  Dr  Crawford's  explanation,  for  the  reasons,  first, 
that  sufferings  were  no  satisfaetum  to  Oodj  and  could  be  no  atone- 
ment for  sin ;  second,  that  the  exaction  ofsufferingsj  for  their  own 
sake,  could  not  consist  with  the  lofty  character  of  Ood ;  and  third, 
that  the  exaction  of  such  a  penalty  from  one  who  had  not  incurred 
the  penalty  J  would  have  been  unworthy  of  Ood ;  and  I  may  add, 
fourth,  because  in  eocacting  sttch  a  penalty  there  is  no  chain  of  con- 
nection betunxt  the  sins  which  are  said  to  cause  death,  and  the 
death  of  Him  of  whom  said  penalty  is  exacted. 

It  is  totally  different,  on  the  plea  which  I  have  advanced.  If 
Christ  was  ''made  sin,"  and  therefore  ''made  a  curse,"  when 
He  was  "  sent  in  the  likeness  (or  identity)  of  human  fiesh,"  then 
of  course  he  had  to  sacrifice  this  body  of  sin ;  and  in  so  doing. 
He  must  needs  incur  the  suffering  which  such  a  sacrifice  en- 
tails. The  penalty,  therefore,  was  the  consequence  of  paying 
to  the  law  the  debt  which  He  had  contracted  by  His  very  incar- 
nation. That  debt  was  fully  paid.  Christ  was  "  made  perfect ; " 
and  being  absolutely  justified.  He  then  became  ^  the  Author  of 
eternal  salvation  "  to  those  who  become  one  with  Him.  In  this  way 
Christ  perfectly  vindicated  the  broken  law,  displayed  the  evil  of 
sin,  and  furnished — ^not  "  a  substitute  for  the  merited  penalty  of 
our  transgressions,''  but  "a  new  and  a  living  way,  which  He 
hath  consecrated  or  inaugurated  for  us," — that  new  and  living 
way  being  the  sacrifice  of  the  body  of  sin,  to  which  sacrifice  we 
are  called. 

I  now  turn  to  that  result  which  Dr  Crawford  proclaims  as  the 
induction  of  Scriptural  testimonies — viz.,  that  His  sufferings  were 
vicarious.  The  author  says,  "  this  is  implied  in  their  sacrificial 
character,  inasmuch  as  the  victim  in  all  cases  of  piacular  sacri- 
fice was  understood  to  stand  in  the  place  and  to  bear  the  penalty 
of  those  in  whose  behalf  he  was  offered  up."  He  holds,  also,  it 
is  plainly  taught  in  those  passages  which  state  that  "Christ 
came  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many  " — "  for  all,"  that  "  He 
bare  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree  " ;  that  "  He  suffered 
the  just  for  the  unjust " ;  that  "  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the 
curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us " ;  and  that  "  Ood 
hath  made  Him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might 
be  made  the  righteousness  of  Ood  in  Him."  Dr  Crawford  farther 
holds  that  the  vicarious  nature  of  Christ's  death  is  deducible  from 
several  classes  of  texts  in  which  Christ  is  said  (1)  to  have  "  died 
for  us^^  (2)  to  have  suffered  and  "  died  for  our  sinsy^*  and  (3)  to 
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have  obtained  by  His  sufferings  "  the  Jbrffiveneas  of  our  dM^  He 
acknowledges  that  "  the  first  class  would  not  prove  that  Christ 
was  substituted  for  us,  but  that  they  were  designed  in  the  pur* 
pose  of  God  to  he  somehow  beneficial  to  us"  In  like  manner  he 
allows  that ''  the  second  class  would  merely  prove  that  our  sins 
had,  by  the  Divine  appointment,  been  somehow  the  cause  of  involv- 
ing Him  in  sufferings"  And  further,  that '' the  third  class  would 
only  suffice  to  show  that  His  death  had  somehow  been  instru- 
mental, according  to  the  etrrangements  of  Divine  wisdom,  in  secur- 
ing our  exemption  from  the  penalties  to  which,  by  reason  of  our 
transgressions,  we  were  justly  exposed."  "  But,"  says  Dr  Crawford, 
'^  put  all  the  three  classes  of  passages  together,  •  •  •  and  then 
we  have  as  satisfactory  a  proof  of  our  Lord's  vicarious  death  as 
could  be  reasonably  demanded  "  (p.  170). 

I  have  denied  that  Christ's  sufferings  were  vicarious,  (1)  be- 
cause such  interpretation  is  opposed  to  the  whole  tenor  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  and,  among  other  points,  it  is  obviously  the  conjunction  of 
a  number  of  elements  to  make  up  an  incomprehensible  scheme 
that  shall  seem  to  square  with  and  satisfy  an  incomprehensible 
foreordination ;  (2)  because  the  sacrificial  sufferings  of  Christ  (if 
they  avail  per  se)  to  ward  off  punishment  for  sin,  ought  to  exempt 
the  elect  from  such  sufferings,  whereas  on  the  contrary  they  are 
called  on  by  God  "  to  be  crucified  with  Him  " ;  (3)  because  the 
substitution  of  Christ  crucified  for  a  few  is  utterly  irreconcilable 
with  the  offer  of  the  Gospel  of  salvation  to  all ;  (4)  because  the 
doctrine  of  substitution,  as  '^  an  exchange  and  interchange  of  con- 
ditions," is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  reason,  with  Scripture,  and 
with  our  ideas  of  God ;  (5)  because  the  passages  referred  to  by 
Dr  Crawford  to  support  the  notion  of  substitution  can  be,  and 
have  been,  explained  much  more  satisfactorily  than  by  a  recur- 
rence to  this  dogma. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  reasons,  I  have  shown  that  the  elect 
were  chosen  to  be  given  to  Christ,  and  therefore  that  it  follows 
that  the  foundation  of  Christ  was  laid  in  the  decrees  of  God 
before  the  stones  of  the  building  came  to  be  appointed.  I  have 
shown  that  Christ  was  foreordained  for  the  world  (John  iiL  16), 
and  that  the  elect  are  those  brought  to  Him  to  make  up  the  heavenly 
temple  therein.  It  follows,  therefore,  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon, 
that  Christ  in  that  case  is  not  the  substitute  for  the  elect,  for  He 
was,  in  every  sense,  and  therefore  in  the  Divine  decree,  before 
the  elect. 

As  to  the  second  of  these  reasons,  I  have  shown  that  sufferings 
can,  on  no  feasible  grounds,  become  an  expiation  of  sins,  and 
particularly  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  do  not  exempt  His 
people  from  corresponding  sufferings,  in  that  they  are  assured 
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that  "  through  mnoh  tribulation  they  must  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven."  It  may  be  said  that  the  penalty  endured  by  Christ 
will  exempt  His  people  from  the  penalty  to  be  endured  by  im- 
penitent transgressors  at  the  coming  judgment.  Of  course  it 
does  when  it  is  applied  to  tt9 — ^that  is,  when  we  are  made  par- 
takers of  His  sufferings,  and  made  conformable  to  His  death,  in 
our  struggles  against  sin.  But  I  deny  emphatically  that  it  can 
be  said  there  is  that '' objective  justification"  through  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ  that  can  exempt  us  from  said  penalty,  apart  from 
our  faith  in  Christ,  and  participation  with  Christ. 

As  to  the  third  of  these  reasons,  I  ask,  if  Christ  died  in  the 
stead  of  the  elect,  how  can  it  be  said,  as  it  is  said,  that  His  death 
is  "  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  ? "  Christ  is 
no  doubt  spoken  of  as  '^  giving  His  life  for  His  sheep ; "  and  is 
not  this  emphatically  true  when  He  ''sees  of  the  travail  of 
His  soul  and  is  satisfied  "  ?  But  while  He  looks  to  the  sheep  as 
the  grand  trophy  of  His  successful  ministry,  who  is  to  suppose 
that  the  aim  and  end  of  that  ministry  had  reference  exclusively 
to  them? 

As  to  the  fourth  of  these  reasons,  I  hold  that  the  doctrine  of 
substitution  is  irreconcilable  with  the  character  of  God  as  a  just 
and  holy  Being ;  for  (a)  it  makes  the  essence  of  atonement  to  lie 
in  suffering,  whereas  it  lies  in  taking  away  sin ;  and  (5)  it  makes 
Ood  exact  suffering,  not  from  Christ  only,  but  from  believers  also, 
as  if  the  work  of  Christ  were  not  sufficient  and  complete ;  and  (c) 
it  makes  Ood  exact  suffering  from  the  sinless  and  pure,  who  is 
in  holy  harmony  with  Himself;  and  (d)  it  makes  the  suffering  of 
absolute  innocence  to  be  an  atonement  for  guilt ;  and  (e)  it  fails 
to  connect  properly  the  suffering  of  innocence  with  the  moral 
purification  of  the  sinner — at  all  events,  not  otherwise  than  on 
the  plea  of  gratitude,  which,  by  the  way,  can  have  no  place  so 
long  as  men  have  no  sense  of  their  guilt  and  danger ;  and  (/)  it 
gives  no  good  reason  for  the  incarnation,  as  the  ground  on  which 
alone  priesthood  can  be  exercised ;  and  (^)  it  really  makes  the 
imputation  of  sin  to  be  a  make-believe,  by  changing  sin  in  this 
case  into  punishment ;  and  (h)  it  sets  forth  a  real  punishment  as 
the  award  of  a  putative  or  ideal  offence — an  offence  which  has  no 
actual  existence ;  and  (i)  it  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith,  which  constitutes  justification  to  be  not 
objective^  but  subjective  ;  and  (A:)  it  separates  the  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication from  that  of  sanctification,  which  two  are  properly  de- 
clared to  be  inseparable ;  and  (Z)  its  very  tendency  is  to  promote 
irreligion,  in  that  men  are  alway  too  ready  to  be  satisfied  with 
an  objective  justification,  under  which  all  is  regarded  as  done  for 
them,  without  troubling  themselves  with  the  exercise  of  sancti- 
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fication  and  self-deniaL  This,  enrelj,  is  an  awfol  airay  of  arma- 
ments against  the  idea  of  sabstitution  as  a  dogma  at  once  dia- 
honooring  to  God  and  injnrioas  to  men* 

As  to  i^Q  fifth  of  the  reasons,  I  have  stated,  as  grounded  on  the 
interpretations  of  the  passages  on  which  Dr  Crawford  builds  the 
theory  of  sabstitation,  I  have  abreadj  done  fall  justice  to  the  con- 
sideration of  them.  I  may  therefore  but  briefly  recapitulate  here. 
"  The  victim  in  all  cases  of  piacular  sacrifice,*'  he  tells  us,  ''  was 
understood  to  stand  in  the  place  and  bear  the  penalty  of  those  in 
whose  behalf  he  was  offered  up ; "  and  therefore  he  concludes  that 
"  Christ  stood  in  the  place  and  bore  the  penalty  of  those  in  whose 
behalf  He  was  offered  up."  Let  me  here  observe  that  under  the 
law  the  offerer  received  and  laid  his  sin  on  his  victim  before 
offering  it  up ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  victim  had  become  the 
representation  of  his  sin  that  it  was  offered  up,  and  was  then 
regarded  as  his  atonement ;  whereas  Dr  Crawford  makes  Christ 
to  be  an  atonement  in  virtue  of  the  express  sanction  of  ^'  Divine 
appointment " — an  appointment  which,  in  his  view,  &ils  to  set 
forth  Christ  as  our  sin ;  while,  as  an  objective  justification  of  the 
sinner,  it  must  be  regarded  as  fulfilling  its  work  apart  from  the 
faith  which  we  are  told  is  needed  to  receive  Christ  and  His 
righteousness  for  salvation*  It  may  be  asked.  How  happens  it 
that  Christ  became  a  victim  ?  The  answer  is,  directiy  for  Him- 
seli^  that  it  might  be  indirectly  for  the  people  (Heb.  vii  27) ;  for 
in  offering  up  the  body  of  sin,  which  He  assumed,  He  laid  that 
foundation  without  which  there  could  have  been  no  building. 

And  what  about  the  ransom  ? — ^the  ''  ransom  for  many,"  the 
''  ransom  for  all,"  His  ^^  bearing  our  sins,"  His  ''  suffering  for  our 
sins,"  His  being  ''  made  sin  for  us,"  "  made  a  curse  for  us  "? 
These  questions  have  been  sufficiently  discussed;  and  all  I 
can  say  here  is,  that  urUil  the  incarnation  is  understood  as  being 
what  it  is,  and  must  be — viz.,  '^  the  flesh  of  sin  "  when  in  com- 
panionship with  the  Spirit  of  Qod — ^these  questions  will  never 
be  satisfactorily  answered.  Much  difficulty  has  been  entertained 
about  Christ  as  our  gracious  Lord,  assuming  to  Himself ''the 
flesh  of  sin  ; "  but  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  flesh  must  ever 
be  what  it  is — a  carnal  power  in  the  living  body.  As  such,  it 
cannot  be  anything  else,  otherwise  we  must  say  that  a  thing 
is  not  what  it  is.  If  thus  the  living  flesh,  or  which  is  the 
same  thing,  the  flesh  of  the  living  body,  hath  of  necessity  its  own 
appetites,  its  own  cravings,  its  own  desires — and  it  cannot  have 
anything  else  if  it  be  flesh — ^then  the  flesh,  as  being  living,  must 
show  its  life,  and  spend  its  motions  where  alone  there  is  scope 
for  it  so  to  do.  But  where  can  this  be  otherwise  than  on  the 
soul?    There  is  no  outlet  for  the   emotions  of  the  flesh  but 
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on  the  8ou]|  and  therefore  the  sonl  must  feel  them ;  and  if 
there  be  no  counteracting  power  over  the  Boul,  the  soul  must 
be  led  away  by  them.  It  is  only  when  there  is  a  counteract- 
ing power  given  to  the  soul,  and  this,  as  the  governing  power 
of  the  soul,  that  the  flesh  becomes  "  the  flesh  of  sin."  And  here 
there  is  no  alternative  but  thus  to  characterise  the  flesh.  In 
man,  the  struggle  is  so  to  subdue  the  power  of  carnal  emotions, 
as  to  keep  them  under  submission  to  the  spiritual  law  of  life, — 
that  spiritual  law  which  belongs  to,  and  comes  from,  the  bosom 
of  Gk)d.  This  was  the  work  which  Christ  came  to  accomplish,  and 
He  accomplished  this  work.  He  had  the  experience  of  necessity, 
in  having  our  carnal  body ;  He  had  the  experience  of  all  the 
emotions  which  belong  thereto,  and  which  come  therefrom ;  and 
if  He  had  not  possessed  these,  He  would  not  have  had  our 
trials ;  but  He  did  have  them,  and  He  restrained  them  so  far 
as  they  were  not  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  bodily  life, 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  alone  prevailed  on  His  soul  as  the  arbiter 
of  life;  and  in  these  circumstances  He  could  not  sin.  He 
was  without  sin,  and  having  fulfilled  His  day  of  trial  to  the 
end,  He  ascended  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  on  high. 

If  we  come  to  see  this  unavoidable  constitution  of  the  flesh 
in  humanity,  to  whom  is  given  the  law  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
the  law  of  life,  we  shall  be  in  no  difficulty  duly  to  interpret 
such  language  as  ''  He  died  for  our  sins."  What  are  our  sins 
fundamentally?  What,  but  the  powers  of  the  flesh  seeking 
to  have  dominion  in  the  soul  with  a  view  to  their  gratification  ! 
These  powers  (I  say)  9kTQ  fundamentally  "  our  sins  " — they  are  all 
classed  in  that  category,  because  in  all  men  without  distinction 
this  forms  the  source  of  human  sin ;  and  Christ  had  the  experi- 
ence of  these,  but  He  died  to  them,  and  they  became  cruci- 
fied in  Him,  so  that  there  came  to  be  none  of  them  in  Him. 
This  dying  for  our  sins,  then,  was  not  a  substitutionary  dying, 
for  the  thought  is  nothing  less  than  monstrous  ;  but  it  was 
the  work  given  Him  to  do, — the  crucifixion  of  sin,  of  human 
sin,  of  which,  by  His  incarnation,  He  had  assumed  the  burden. 
And  blessed  by  Ood,  He  hath  thus  inaugurated  that  work  in 
His  church  of  which  we  His  followers  may  become  partakers,  in 
that  He  hath  poured  out  of  His  Spirit  unto  the  church,  that 
law  of  life,  which  He  hath  so  conspicuously  manifested,  we  may 
become  with  Him  dead  unto  sin  and  alive  unto  righteousness, 
and  therefore  partakers  with  those  who,  through  faith  and 
patience,  inherit  the  promisea 
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NOTE  C  (p.  337). 

Dr  Candlibh  on  the  Fatherhood  of  Gtod  as  manifested  in 

Christ  the  Incarnate  Word. 

Such  is  the  title  given  to  the  second  lecture  of  Dr  Candlish,  in 
his  work  on  '  The  Fatherhood  of  God.' 

The  said  lecture  re-asserts  that  ndership  is  the  only  relation 
of  God  constituted  by  creation,  and  that  the  responsibility  to  a 
moral  ruler  is  a  position  of  mbjectship  or  servarUship,  as  being  that 
of  the  creature.  But  in  order  to  the  perfection  of  this  creature- 
reLatioriy  a  new  and  superadded  relation  is  demanded — viz.,  that  of 
sonship.  The  incarnation  (he  holds)  is  "  the  brightest  exhibition 
of  the  divine  fatherhood : "—/r«^,  ''in  its  communicableness  to 
the  creature  ; "  second,  ''  in  that  it  shows  the  consistency  of  son- 
ship  with  subjectship ; "  third,  ''  in  bringing  the  eternal  Son  into 
the  relationship  of  a  subject,  after  the  subject  had  been  thoroughly 
disordered ;"  and^ur^^, ''  in  proving  that  this  relation,  when  sepa- 
rated fix)m  the  condition  of  criminality  and  guilt  belonging  to  it 
under  the  Fall,  may  be  one  in  spirit  with  that  of  sonship,  and  that 
for  ever." 

As  regards  the  first  of  these  points — ^viz.,  the  communicable- 
ness of  the  relation  of  sonship,  the  author  tells  us  that ''  the  man 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  in  respect  of  His  human  nature, 
as  well  as  of  His  divine."  And  here,  he  says,  one  of  two  things 
must  follow ;  either  that  the  human  nature  of  Jesus  was  dijQTerent 
from  that  of  Adam  at  creation,  or  that  a  special  dispensation  was 
given  to  that  of  Jesus  Christ  as  an  adopted  Son.  If  it  be 
assumed  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  was  the  same  as  that 
of  Adam  before  the  Fall,  then  he  asks — what  gave  to  the 
humanity  of  Christ  the  relation  of  sonship,  which  did  not  give 
this  to  Adam  ?  Fatherhood  (he  holds)  cannot  have  its  lise  in 
creation*  He  gives  no  definition  of  sonship,  nor  does  he  say  in 
what  fatherhood  consists,  beyond  this,  that  ''it  implies  oertain 
specific  and  reciprocal  obligations  of  a  peculiar  nature  on  the 
parties  embraced  in  it."  He  affirms,  however,  that  the  man 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  while  the  man  Adam  was  not  the 
Son  of  God ;  yet  asserts  that  both  stood  in  the  self-same  category. 
If  the  manhood  of  Christ  was  one  and  the  same  with  the  manhood 
of  Adam,  one  would  naturally  suppose  that  the  relationship  of  the 
man  Jesus  Christ  to  God  would  be  the  same  as  that  of  ^e  man 
Adam  to  God. 

How  does  Dr  Candlish  get  out  of  this  difficulty?    He  says 
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that  '' humanity  enters  into  that  very  relationship  of  sonship, 
which,  before  Christ's  coming  in  the  flesh,  he  sustained  to  the 
Father," — that  as  Qod  and  man  in  two  distinct  natures,  He  is  one 
person,  standing  in  the  one  personal  relation  of  sonship  to  the 
Father,  and  that  the  new  human  nature  communicates  or  shares 
in  the  sonship,  by  entering  into  the  person  of  the  divine. 

The  whole  of  the  author's  pleading  here  is  far  from  being  satis- 
factory. Are  we  not  expressly  told  that  Adam  was  "  the  son  of 
God ; "  and  are  not  "  the  sons  of  God  "  early  distinguished  from 
'^  the  sons  of  men  ?  "  and  can  we  be  in  any  difficulty  as  to  what 
constitutes  sonship  ?  The  author  says  truly,  that  creation  simply 
implies  servantship,  whereby  I  understand  mere  manhood,  as  it  is 
simply  developed  from  the  physical  framework ;  and  if  we  can 
fancy  that  those,  denominated  "  sons  of  men,"  were  little  else 
than  rational  animals,  then  their  position  was  that  of  mere  subjects 
made  to  fulfil  the  laws  of  their  being,  without  any  direct  know- 
ledge or  service  of  Qod ;  but  when  the  mind  of  God,  as  a  moral 
and  spiritual  Governor,  was  imparted  to  them,  so  that  they  should 
recognise  Gk>d  and  follow  the  laws  of  life,  which  characterised  the 
righteousness  of  God,  then  they  became  no  longer  mere  subjects, 
but  sons. 

We  at  once,  therefore,  seize  upon  the  point  which  constitutes 
sonship.  Christ  had  it  in  absolute  perfection,  because  He  had 
the  Spirit  of  QoA  given  not  by  measure  unto  Him;  and  ''as 
many  as  receive  Christ,"  we  are  told,  have  this  privilege  of  sou- 
ship  bestowed  upon  them  (John  L  12).  Had  Christ  been  bom 
as  other  men  are.  He  would  have  been  simply  at  His  birth  a 
subject  and  not  a  son ;  but  the  seed  of  the  Spirit  was  communi- 
cated to  Him  fix>m  the  beginning,  and  the  growth  of  the  Spirit 
was  developed  in  Him,  from  the  time  that  His  intelligence  per- 
mitted its  display.  Hence  His  sonship  (Luke  i.  35).  This 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  He  grew  up  receptive  of  the  im- 
pressions of  the  carnal  body,  which  belonged  to  Him,  and 
cognisant  of  the  emotions  which  have  their  source  therein ;  while 
yet  He  was  always  under  the  regulative  power  of  the  Spirit,  so 
that  no  sin  was  permitted  to  stain  His  souL 

More  particularly  as  to  the  divine  nature,  Dr  Candlish  says — 
"  Much  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  keeping  of  the  two 
relations,  which  meet  in  the  person  of  Christ,  distinct  and  apart. 
The  person  is  one,  though  the  relations  are  to  be  regarded  as 
distinct,  even  as  the  natures  are  distinct  The  son  and  the  obe- 
dient servant  are  one  person."  "  And  hereby  "  (the  author  says) 
"the  incarnation  brings  the  eternal  Son  into  the  relation  of  a 
subject  and  a  servant ;  and  not  only  this,  but  brings  Him  [as 
divine]  into  that  relation,  after  it  has  received  a  great  shock,  a 
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fatal  jar,  as  it  would  seem,  after  it  [the  haman]  has  become 
thoroughly  disordered ;  and  this  shock  had  arisen  from  the  fact 
of  Christ  identifying  Himself  with  ns  ^  (p.  92). 

I  do  not  regard  the  incarnation  in  this  light.  According  to  Dr 
Gandlish's  view,  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  avoid  two  sonships  in 
Christy  the  sonship  which  was  in  the  divine  word,  and  the  son- 
ship  which  (he  says)  was  communicated  to  the  human  soul  of 
Christ.  If  we  thus  regard  the  matter,  we  must  of  necessity  have 
two  personalities  in  Christ, — ^the  personality  of  the  divine  word, 
and  the  personality  of  the  human  soul.  One  thing  we  cannot 
escape ;  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the  &ct  that  Jesus  Christ,  in  having 
a  human  body  and  a  human  soul,  as  the  intellectual  represen- 
tative of  that  body,  had,  and  must  have  had,  a  human  personality. 
To  question  this  fact  would  be  nothing  short  of  questioning  that 
He  was  man.  Not  only  was  He  man,  but  emphatically  He  was 
''the  Son  of  man,"  and  as  such,  a  representative  man.  Yet 
Dr  Candlish  denies  that  he  had  personality  as  man.  He  makes 
the  humanity  a  property  associated  with  divinity. 

In  what  relation,  then,  did  the  divine  nature  stand  to  Jesus 
Christ?  Dr  Candlish  makes  the  divine  nature  to  be  the  funda- 
mental ground  of  Christ's  personality ;  and  intimates  that  Christ, 
as  the  eternal  Son,  simply  associated  human  nature  into  the  divine 
personality ;  and  in  so  doing  ''  received  a  great  shock."  I  cannot 
accept  this  account  of  the  person  of  Christ.  I  cannot  accept  Dr 
Candlish's  idea  of  the  divine  nature  receiving  a  great  shock,  and  of 
that  nature  being  brought  into  the  position  of  servanthood,  by 
reason  of  the  connection  thus  formed.  We  have  but  to  remember 
that  all  that  was  demanded  was  this,  that,  as  it  was  the  human 
nature  which  fell  in  the  first  Adam,  so  it  must  be  the  human  nature 
which  should  be  recovered  from  falling  in  the  second  Adam.  This 
great  purpose  demanded  the  guidance  of  the  soul  by  the  divine 
nature ;  it  needed  the  controlling  power  of  the  divine  nature ;  and 
hence  the  application  of  divine  principles  to  the  soul  of  Christ,  in 
all  time  of  trial,  for  the  direction  of  His  life.  And  we  ourselves, 
who  have  the  instructions  of  heaven,  and  the  application  of  these 
instructions  in  our  time  of  need,  are  made  conscious  of  the 
Christian  principles  which  operate  in  us,  for  the  control  of  our 
thought  and  action.  Hence  we  have  the  less  difficulty  in  sup- 
posing that  the  divine  nature,  with  which  Christ  was  frilly  re- 
plenished, ever  formed  an  element  of  the  consciousness,  with 
which  the  soul  of  Christ  was  supplied.  In  this  way,  we  not  only 
see  Christ,  like  ourselves,  subjected  to  the  enticements  of  the 
world  and  to  the  allurements  of  the  flesh,  but  we  see  Him,  hold* 
ing  the  balance  of  action,  as  living  under  the  complete  control  of 
the  divine.     In  these  circumstances  there  could  be  no  shock,  no 
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jar,  as  thuR  averred  by  Dr  Candlish.     This  idea  of  a  shock  is 
simply  an  invention,  for  which  there  is  no  authority  whatever. 

Dr  Candlish,  notwithstanding  his  admission  as  to  the  identi- 
ficcUion  of  Christ's  human  nature  with  our  own,  ''  cannot  recon- 
cile himself  to  the  idea  of  Christ  assuming  the  human  nature 
in  the  corrupt  condition,  and  under  the  personal  liabilities  con- 
sequent upon  the  Fall.  I  hold  His  manhood  (he  says)  to  be 
what  un&Uen  Adam's  manhood  was."  He  gives  the  following 
reason.  ''When  we  conceive  of  Him  as  redeeming  sinners, 
by  actually  suffering  for  them,  the  just  for  the  unjust ;  taking 
their  place  under  the  law  which  condemns  them,  and  bearing 
in  their  stead  the  condemnation ;  submitting  to  the  penal 
infliction  of  divine  wrath  in  their  room  ;  when,  in  a  word,  we 
introduce  the  idea  of  substitution.  Then  the  doctrine  of  our 
Lord's  humanity  being  that  of  Arlam,  not  as  Adam  made  it 
when  he  sinned  and  fell,  but  as  Ood  made  it  in  the  beginning, 
is  all-important — it  is  vital."  And  he  goes  on  to  say  that 
if  Christ  is  Himself  personally  involved  in  the  consequences  of 
the  Fall,  He  cannot  redeem  by  substitution  others  in  the  same 
predicament.  With  our  author,  the  idea  of  substitution  was 
paramount — it  overtopped  every  other  consideration ;  but  it 
is  this  idea  which  I  have  sought  to  combat,  as  the  deepest 
delusion,  in  which  the  cause  of  Christ  in  the  world  has  ever 
been  involved.  At  every  step  our  author  falls  into  a  contra- 
diction by  his  assumptions.  If  Christ  assumed  an  ideTUification 
of  nature  with  ours — that  is,  a  precise  sameness  of  human  body,, 
represented  by  a  correspondence  of  soul,  surely  it  behoved  Him 
to  have  ''  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities,"  and  it  behoved  that  Hia 
body  must  be  mortal,  as  we  know  that  it  was ;  and  per  se  that 
body  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  fundamentally  corruptible. 
This  follows  from  the  very  fact  of  its  mortality  ;  for  we  can- 
not conceive  the  possibility  of  flesh  and  blood  becoming  stag- 
nant by  death,  and  losing  the  normal  activity  of  its  living 
existence,  without  at  the  same  time  undergoing  that  decay 
which  is  characteristic  of  mortality. 

True  it  is  that  His  body  ''never  saw  corruption;"  and  there 
is  good  reason  for  this.  Christ  had  gone  through  the  process 
of  redemption,  and  in  the  circumstances  His  body  was  kept 
for  immediate  resurrection  in  its  spiritualised  condition.  But 
no  one  will  question  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  to  be  regarded 
as  one  with  ours,  when  the  Apostle  Paul  grounds  the  argu« 
ment  of  our  resurrection  as  redeemed  ones,  on  the  &ct  of  Chriiit's 
resurrection. 

But  Dr  Candlish  immediately  refuses  this  conclusion,  and 
thereby  denies  the  identification  of  Chrisfa  body  with  ours.     He 

2k 
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holds  'Hbe  manhood  of  Christ  to  have  been  what  the  nnfstllen 
Adam's  manhood  was.''  Moreover,  he  commits  a  mistake,  if 
he  supposes  that  even  the  unfallen  Adam's  body  was  not 
essentially  and  intrinsically  mortal,  and  that  it  had  the  pro- 
mise and  the  prospect  of  immortality,  only  through  the  training 
to  which,  on  his  creation,  he  came  to  be  subjected,  in  order  to 
the  possession  of  true  sonship.  And  here  it  is  again  that  Dr 
Gandlish  contradicts  himself;  for  be  holds  that  Adam  by  bis 
creation  was  simply  and  exclusively  '^a  subject"  and  a  ''ser- 
vant "  of  God,  even  as  the  other  creatures  of  the  earth  ;  and  be 
forgets  that  "  sonship "  was  a  prerogative  which  had  to  be 
ingrafted  on  him;  and  that  through  this  sonship  alone  a  pre- 
paration for  immortality  could  be  effected  upon  him. 

But  does  it  alter  much  the  complexion  of  Christ's  position  to 
say  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  absolutely  the  same 
as  Adam's  before  the  Fall  ?  Supposing  this,  have  we  not  reason 
to  beUeve  that  the  body  of  Adam  was  intrinsicaUy  mortal,  and 
subject  essentially  to  its  own  peculiar  characteristic  appetites 
and  emotions  ?  What  benefit  does  our  author  derive  from  such  a 
plea  ?  Granting  that  Christ  took  Adam's  flesh  and  blood,  as 
before  the  Fall,  was  it  not  animal  flesh  and  blood  ?  Were  not 
our  first  parents,  the  last  of  a  race  of  animal  beings,  created  and 
built  up  from  the  self-same  fundamental  stock?  And  had  not 
the  material  frame  given  to  man  its  own  necessary  laws  as  such  ? 
I  say  of  necessity  it  had.  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  because  a 
thing  must  alway  be  what  it  is ;  and  therefore  we  cannot  think 
of  flesh  and  blood,  but  it  must  have  its  own  nature — that  is,  the 
nature  of  flesh  and  blood,  its  own  affections,  its  own  cravings, 
its  own  dispositions.  In  the  nature  of  things,  therefore,  it  be- 
ihoved  that,  a&  origine^  there  should  be  a  contrariety  betwixt  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  Adam  as  a  creature  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  the 
spirit  of  sonship  to  which  he  was  afterwards  called.  The  spirit 
of  sonship  is  the  spirit  of  righteousness ;  and  this,  again,  is  the 
spirit  of  immortality.  Now  this  was  the  spirit  into  which  it 
behoved  our  first  parents  to  enter  after  their  creation,  and  their 
formation  and  establishment  in  the  world.  But  the  spirit  of 
fionship  cannot  now,  and  could  not  then,  be  established  without  a 
struggle  with  the  flesh.  This  fact  has  stood  from  the  beginning — 
that  if  man  was  ever  to  become  the  son  of  God,  and  the  subject  of 
immortality,  the  flesh  must  of  necessity  give  way  to  the  behests  of 
the  Spirit.  This  was  the  trial  which  our  first  parents  had  to 
undergo.  We  forget  that  immortality  cannot  come  through  the 
flesh ;  we  forget  that  man  was  created  with  prerogatives  capable 
only  of  having  immortality  eng^fted  upon  him ;  we  foiget  that 
in  order  to  this,  man  had  a  severe  and  trying  discipline  to  under- 
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go.  There  was  no  help  for  this:  there  was  no  possibility  of 
eyading  or  avoiding  this.  Man  as  an  earthly  oreatnre  was 
made  in  the  best  possible  condition ;  but  that  condition  involved 
the  possession  of  a  carnal  nature.  That  carnal  nature  was  en- 
dowed with  reason ;  and  as  rational,  it  was  endowed  with  moral 
sentiments,  having  ideas  of  right  and  of  wrong,  and  therefore 
having  a  righteousness  of  its  own,  but  a  righteousness  of  neces- 
sity modified  according  to  the  intelligence  which  it  happened  to 
acquire ;  and  this  moral  nature  could  not  of  itself  imply  immor- 
tality. It  behoved  man  to  have  communion  with  his  Gody  and  to 
partake  of  the  righteousness  which  flowed  in  the  divine  bosom 
— a  righteousness  embodied  in  a  knowledge  beyond  what  the 
world  could  supply,  and  a  love  to  the  truths  revealed  by  Gk)d, 
and  a  practice  of  them  in  the  life  and  conduct.  The  want  of  this 
left  man  in  a  state  of  death — and  not  only  in  a  state  of  death, 
but  the  prey  of  carnal  lusts  and  affections.  It  is  only  when  we 
consider  all  this,  that  we  are  enabled,  on  the  one  hand,  to  see  that 
man  had  a  struggle  to  undergo  in  order  to  sonship,  and  to  see 
how,  and  under  what  circumstances,  the  fall  of  man  took  place ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  to  see  what  a  warfare  the  Lord  Jesus  had 
of  necessity  to  maintain  in  subjecting  the  laws  of  flesh  and  blood 
to  the  behests  of  the  Spirit,  and  in  bringing  the  soul  to  absolute 
and  complete  subserviency  to  the  laws  of  the  Spirit,  and  therefore 
of  introducing  a  foundation  of  immortality  for  the  human  soul 
not  otherwise  attainable.  And  hence  we  are  enabled  to  see  under 
what  circumstances  we  are  privileged  to  be  partakers  with  Him. 
The  whole  doctrine  is  contained  in  the  three  little  words — *'  Put 
on  Christ.*^ 

Dr  Gandlish  proceeds  from  the  communioableness  of  sonship, 
to  consider  the  consistency  of  sonship  with  subjectship  in  the 
person  of  Christ.  His  difficulty,  apart  from  its  manifestation  in 
Christ,  is  to  see  how  the  two  relations  could  co-exist  in  the  same 
individual,  these  relations  being  opposite  and  contradictory.  To 
deal  with  it,  the  problem  (he  says)  might  well  be  regarded  as 
insoluble.  The  problem,  as  he  proposes  it,  is  ''  the  union  of  the 
two  natures,  the  uncreated  Godhead  and  the  created  manhood." 
This,  he  says,  "  is  the  special  wonder,  and  the  peculiar  mystery 
of  the  incarnation — ^the  union  of  the  two  relations."  ^^  That  the 
uncreated  Son  of  the  Father  should  come  and  stand  in  his  own 
person,  in  the  relation  of  a  subject  and  servant  of  the  Father,  is" 
(he  says)  ''  all  but  inconceivable  beforehand ; "  but  '^  it  is  not  in- 
conceivable now,  for  the  incarnation  has  made  it  palpable  as  a 
great  accomplished  fact" 

What  I  look  for,  and  look  for  in  vain,  is  any  solution  of  this 
problem  as  thus  proposed.     Not  one  word  comes  forth  in  the 
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exposition  of  what  he  callB  "an  accomplished  fact,**  which, 
before  the  consideration  of  the  &ct,  he  pronounced  as  having  the 
features  of  impossibility. 

The  question  after  all  is — Does  Dr  Candlish  present  the  prob- 
lem as  St  Paul  presents  it  ?  Is  it  the  divine  Personality  precisely 
as  existing  before  all  worlds,  and  therefore  regarded  as  the  Abso- 
lute in  point  of  power  and  authority  and  omniscience,  that  comes 
to  stand  before  us  in  the  flesh  ?  St  Paul  says,  "  He  who  was  in 
the  form  of  Qod  minded  not  the  seizure  [the  capture,  the  abrep- 
tion,  the  abstraction,  to  afnrayfLov]  of  his  equality  with  Ood ;  " 
and  he  clearly  tells  us  what  this  seizure,  or  abduction,  of  the 
divine  nature  actually  was,  by  intimating  that  it  constituted  "  an 
emptying  of  Himself"  What  can  we  understand  by  this  emptying  f 
Can  we  suppose  that  God  was  no  longer  Ood  in  all  His  fulness  ? 
Can  we  imagine  that  the  Son  of  Ood,  who  made  the  worlds,  had 
now  by  this  emptying  become  no  longer  what  He  was  and  had 
been  from  eternity  ?  Or  are  we  hereby  bound  to  suppose  that  the 
Son  of  Gk)d  came  forth  in  that  fullest  representation,  in  which  it 
was  alone  possible  for  Him  to  come,  as  the  fullest  reflection  of 
the  divine  nature,  which  was  capable  of  manifestation  through 
the  flesh.  I  confess,  taking  the  Apostle  Paul  as  my  guide,  I  am 
honestly  able  to  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  this.^  Let 
parties  without  prejudice  examine  the  whole  subject ;  and  in  this 
view  they  will  find  all  to  answer  every  possible  requirement  of 
reason  and  of  Scripture,  on  the  great  question  of  Atonement. 
Herein  they  will  find  the  divine  nature  in  all  that  fulness  which 
was  demanded  for  the  magnificent  work  of  the  Son  of  Ood,  and 
under  which  fulness,  as  the  eternal  Spirit,  He  fulfilled  all  the 
task  given  Him  to  accomplish.     And  does  it  not  tally  with  the 

^  I  have  already  diacussed  the  deep  question  of  the  divine  Penonalities,  and 
find  that,  upon  Scripture  principleB,  they  are  reducible  to  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  as  intimated  in  the  beginning  of  all  St  Paul's  epistles,  and  as  corroborated 
by  John,  when  he  says  that  "  in  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word 
was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  Qod  ; "  and  when  he  further  says  that  "  the 
same  was  in  the  begioning  with  God,"  and  that  "  all  things  were  made  by 
Him."  I  have  further  noted  what  Scripture  everywhere  indicates — viz.,  the 
absolute  sameness  of  the  eternal  Son,  here  denominated  ''the  Word,^  with  the 
divine  nature  as  in  Jesus  Christ ;  so  much  so,  that  the  eternal  Son,  regarded 
as  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  Jesus  Christ,  are  made  convertible  terms.  And  I  have 
endeavoured  to  set  forth  grounds,  such  natural  grounds  as  I  have  been  able 
to  lay  hold  of  and  analyse,  to  show  how  primordially  there  can  be  set  forth  but 
two  fundamental  personalities  ;  and  I  submit  these  disclosures  to  the  candid 
consideration  of  the  Church,  and  thereby  I  ask  whether  we  do  not  thus  obtain 
a  harmony  of  thought  on  the  deep  things  of  God,  at  once  fully  consistent  with 
reason,  and  with  the  revelations  <^  Scripture  t  See  more  about  the  Penonality 
of  God  in  Note  D. 
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regime  which  we  are  required  to  undergo  in  accomplishing 
atonement,  when  it  is  said  that ''  of  His  Mness  have  we  received, 
and  grace  upon  grace  ?  *' 

And  can  we  suppose  that  the  view  of  Dr  Gandlish  is  the  sound 
one,  when  he  tells  us  that  the  Son  of  God  as  divine  was  brought 
into  the  condition  of  servanthood.  The  very  contrary  was  the 
case.  Is  it  servanthood  to  sit  as  Rectifier  and  Restorer  ?  not  to 
take  orders  but  to  give  them  ?  The  fulness  of  the  Spirit  which 
constituted  sonship  in  the  case  of  our  blessed  Lord,  was  given 
to  rule,  to  control,  to  guide  the  manhood  of  Christ ;  and  hence  we 
are  told  it  was  "  through  the  eternal  Spirit  that  He  oflFered  up 
Himself  unto  God."  It  is  surely  high  time  for  the  Church  to 
satisfy  its  mind  on  this  great  subject ;  and  seeing  how  the  divine 
nature  ruled  in  all  plenitude  in  the  bosom  of  Christ,  we  ought  to 
see  that  we,  becoming  "  partakers  of  the  divine  nature  "  under 
Him,  are  advancing  more  and  more  in  that  grace  of  sonship 
which  bringeth  salvation. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  third  point  which  Dr  Candlish  has 
introduced,  which  intimates  that  ''in  bringing  the  eternal  Son 
into  the  relation  of  a  subject  and  a  servant,  it  does  so  after  it  has 
received  a  great  shock."  I  have  already  shown  that  the  eternal 
Son  was  not  brought  into  the  relation  of  a  subject  and  a 
servant.  The  eternal  son  was  in  Christ  as  a  ruler,  an  authority, 
and  a  power  which  controlled  and  governed  the  whole  man.  It 
is  here  that  Dr  Candlish  exclaims  ''  how  does  this  enhance  the 
wonder  and  deepen  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation  "  I  But  the 
author  hereby  only  makes  mystery,  by  positing  a  condition  of 
things  which  never  existed. 

I  come,  finally,  to  the  fourth  inference  which  our  author  draws 
from  the  incarnation.  He  says,  "  not  only  does  the  incarnation 
bring  the  Son  into  the  relation  of  a  subject,  under  the  inevitable 
condition  of  criminality  and  condemnation  now  attaching  to  that 
relation  in  our  case — it  proves  that  the  relation  itself,  apart  from 
that  condition,  may  be  one  in  spirit  with  that  of  sonship ;  and  it 
secures  that,  as  regards  all  who  are  in  Christ,  it  shall  ultimately 
be  so,  and  that  for  ever."  He  says,  ''  the  idea  of  the  eternal  Son, 
the  Maker,  Lord,  and  Heir  of  aU  things,  not  only  condescending 
to  occupy  for  a  time  the  position  of  a  subject,  but  consenting  to 
make  that  position  His  own  inalienably  and  for  ever,  is  very 
solemn  and  awful."  But  he  sets  up  a  picture  of  his  own :  he 
represents  God  as  not  only  a  servant,  but  as  a  sufferer,  and  giv- 
ing value  hereby  to  his  atoning  worth  ;  for  he  tells  us  that  "  it 
is  this  relation  of  sonship  which  g^ves  to  His  mediation  on  our 
behalf  all  its  vcdue  and  all  its  ^cacy"  1  have  dwelt  with  suffi- 
cient fulness  on  this  argument  in  the  Discussions,  and  I  therefore 
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refrain  from  extending  my  observations  about  the  value  and 
efficacy  of  the  atonement. 

I  might  go  into  a  minute  criticism  of  the  position  taken  up 
by  Dr  Gandlish,  when  he  speaks  of  the  Eternal  Son  coming  into 
"  the  relationship  of  criminality  and  guilt ; ''  and  then,  in  obvious 
inconsistency,  maintaining  that,  though  Christ  had  come  into  the 
relation  of  sin,  he  could  not  suppose  Him  to  take  possession  of 
the  nature  of  sin.  His  plea  is  that  the  Divine  Person  took  to 
Himself  the  nature  that  had  sinned,  but  that  in  Him  it  was  no 
longer  the  nature  that  had  sinned — ^that,  in  fact,  the  sinning 
nature,  upon  being  conjoined  to  the  divine,  lost  all  its  criminal- 
ity and  guilt.  This  plan  or  construction  of  thought  does  not 
assuredly  find  any  analogy  with  the  circumstances  in  which  we 
are  placed,  in  being  made  like  unto  Christ ;  nor  does  it  in  the 
least  indicate  by  what  process  Christ  made  atonement  for  sin, 
and  much  less  by  what  process  the  atonement  of  Christ  is  made 
applicable  unto  us.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  not  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  kind  of  absorption  of  human  sin  by  the  contact  of  the 
human  with  the  divine,  but  rather  there  was  a  sacrificial  process 
in  giving  up  the  human  to  the  exclusive  law-giving  prescribed 
by  the  divine ;  and  this  process  of  sacrifice  was  carried  out,  to 
the  thorough  extermination  of  the  rebellious  element  in  the  human, 
till  the  human  became  absolutely  one  with  the  divine. 

But  Dr  Candlish  accounts  for  the  sufferings  to  which  Christ 
was  subjected  in  this  great  sacrifice,  by  pointing  out  that  they 
fell  upon  Him  as  the  substitute  appointed  to  endure  the  penalty 
due  to  man.  He  says,  '^  His  obedience  and  death  satisfied  the 
claims  of  outraged  authority  and  of  violated  law."  It  has  been 
my  effort  to  show  in  this  treatise  that,  on  the  principles  advo- 
cated by  our  author,  this  could  not  be.  I  have  only,  therefore,  to 
leave  this  theory  of  substitution  under  the  load  of  fearful  diffi- 
culties and  inconsistencies  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  and 
having  endeavoured  to  supply  its  place  with  sounder  principles 
(as  these  appear  to  me),  to  leave  the  question  with  the  earnest 
prayer  that  God  will  take  care  of  what  is  His  own,  make  bare  His 
arm,  and  assert  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  as  they  are  in  Jesus 
Christ.  There  is,  without  doubt,  a  worm  at  the  root  of  our 
gourd — a  poison  which  at  this  moment  infects  the  Church,  and 
that  poison  must  be  eradicated  for  the  Church's  sake  and  for 
the  glory  of  God.  Is  the  Church  to  hold  that  no  advancement 
can  be  made  in  searching  the  mind  of  God  beyond  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  articles  and  homilies  of  a  far-back  generation  ?  Is 
she  to  continue  to  live  under  the  delusion  that  the  principles  of 
our  Confessions  of  Faith  must  ever  be  regarded  as  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  theology,  or,  rather,  as  the  in£skllible  inteipretationB  of 
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divine  reyelation?  Is  there  to  be  no  progresB  made  by  the 
Church  ?  Must  ehe  always  appear  in  the  swaddling  clothes  of 
infancy  ?  If  there  be  a  fuller  penetration  into  the  mind  of  God, 
as  revealed  in  His  sacred  Word,  is  there  to  be  no  expression  of 
the  same,  that  we  may  acquire  all  that  God  has  been  pleaded  to 
reveal  ?  Are  we,  moreover,  to  cling  to  incongruities,  if'  not  also 
to  contradictions,  which  bear  on  their  front  something  not  only 
out  of  the  channel  of  our  common  experience,  but  something  also 
foreign  to,  and  inconsistent  with,  the  tenor  of  Scripture-teaching 
respecting  God  and  the  ways  of  God  to  man — and  more  especially 
seeing  there  is  a  clear  and  obyious  method  of  escape  from  such 
dilemmas,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  analogy  and  grammatical 
interpretation  of  Scripture  ?  Are  we  to  force  upon  Scripture,  mean- 
ings at  once  unnatural  and  contrary  to  its  own  harmonious  ex- 
pression of  thought,  that  we  may  fit  thereinto  a  theory  of  our  own 
adoption  ?  Are  we  not  bound,  as  having  entire  confidence  in  the 
truth  of  Scripture,  and  in  the  consistency  of  Scripture  with  itself, 
to  afiSx  to  it  the  simplest  and  most  natural  meaning  in  harmony 
with  the  context,  in  harmony  with  other  revealed  principles,  and 
in  harmony  with  the  g^mmatical  construction  of  its  sentences  ?  It 
is  only  in  this  way  that  we  shall  discover  the  true  significancy, 
and  be  in  possession  of  the  splendid  riches,  of  Holy  Writ 


NOTE  D  (p.  474.) 

The  Absolute  and  the  Belattve. 

How  the  Absolute  and  the  Relative  can  be  reconciled  has 
always  been  the  crux  philosophorum.  The  conclusion  come  to 
generally  is  that  this  cannot  be — that  the  one  is  inconsistent  with 
the  other — that  the  one  excludes  the  other — that,  in  fact,  they 
are  a  contradiction  in  terms.  The  '  Scotsman '  newspaper,  in  a 
shrewd  and  favourable  review  of  my  work, '  Profound  Problems  in 
Philosophy  and  Theology,'  after  pointing  to  its  '^  boldness  and 
originality,"  "  the  ingenuity  of  the  reasoning,"  and  "  the  earnest- 
ness of  the  conviction  with  which  its  views  are  advocated,"  finds 
something  like  a  contradiction,  in  respect  of  the  principles  for 
which  I  have  therein  contended,  as  applicable  to  the  decrees  of 
God.  He  says,  "  I  posit  an  infinite  and  eternal  Being,  as  subject 
to  the  limitations  of  place  and  time.*'  But  the  reviewer  adds, 
''  Those  who  can  accept  Mr  Jamieson's  theory  as  to  the  nature  of 
God,  and  the  limitations  to  which  he  is  subject,  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  assenting  to  the  doctrine  of  election  as  thus  explained." 
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Bat  let  me  say  that  the  supposed  contradiction  does  not  lie  in 
the  view  for  which  I  contend,  of  the  beinghood  of  the  '^  Great 
First  Cause,"  but  in  the  false  position  and  erroneous  assumption 
which,  as  I  hold,  are  entertained  with  respect  to  Ood.  I  contend 
for  that  in  philosophy  which  is  set  forth  to  us  in  theology — viz., 
the  Personality  of  God,  and  I  combine  therewith  what  philoso- 
phers have  regarded  as  inconsistent  therewith — viz.,  the  Imper- 
sonality of  God.  They  are  not  one  and  the  same ;  the  former  is 
the  positive  side  of  primitive  being,  the  latter  is  the  negcUive  side 
of  primitive  being ;  the  former  contains  in  Himself  the  relative, 
the  latter  is  in  every  way  the  absolute :  without  both  there 
could  be  no  creation.  The  former  is  the  source  of  all  creation, 
the  latter  is  the  ground  on  which  all  creation  rests,  and  by  which 
all  creation  is  sustained.  The  former  would  be  imperfect  if  He  did 
not  contain  the  relative  within  Himself,  for  then  no  relative  could 
by  possibility  be  introduced :  the  latter  would  not  be  properly 
the  absolute,  if  it  were  at  the  same  time  the  limitation-source  from 
which  the  relative  springy,  as  well  as  the  limitation-ground  on 
which  the  relative  rests.  How,  in  that  case,  would  the  relative  be 
distinguished  from  the  absolute?  How,  in  that  case,  would  God  be 
distinguished  or  separated  from  His  world  ?  The  great  difficulty 
which  Spinoza  felt,  and  which,  with  all  his  acuteness,  when  treat- 
ing of  the  nature  of  substance,  baffled  him,  was  to  separate  between 
God  and  the  world ;  the  great  difficulty  experienced  by  Hindoo 
speculation  is  to  make  a  distinction  betwixt  God  and  the  world, 
and  they  make  the  relative  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
evolutions  of  the  absolute  Himself.  They  confoimd  them  in 
one ;  and  hence  all  that  is  seen  in  the  world  are,  in  the  eyes  of  a 
Hindoo  philosopher,  but  the  uptumings  of  the  absolute  all ;  and 
they  feel,  therefore,  no  responsibility  for  aught  that  is  done  under 
the  sun.  The  great  difficulty  among  German  speculators  has 
been  to  reconcile  the  absolute  with  the  relative ;  for  they  have 
no  sooner  reduced  primitive  nature  to  the  absolute,  than  the  im- 
possibility confronts  them  of  finding  the  relative.  They  have 
speculated,  shall  we  say  they  have  floundered,  into  every  imagin- 
able supposition ;  but  how  to  find  the  relative  when  they  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  absolute,  they  have  never  been  able 
fairly  to  determine.  How  could  they  ?  The  feat  is  simply  an 
impossible  one.  If  there  were  originally  nothing  but  absolute 
vacancy,  it  would  pusszle  the  best  reason  to  discover  how  a 
margin  to  that  vacancy  should  arise — that  is,  how  limitation  could 
be  introduced.  Assuredly  the  speculations  of  Hegel  have  been 
anything  but  successful  on  this  head :  they  are  a  mere  begging 
of  the  relative  out  of  his  nothing. 

There  is  no  such  difficulty  attached  to  the  scheme  which  I 
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hare  yentured  to  submit.  It  may  be  said  that  in  laying  at  the 
foundation  a  Positive  Personality  as  well  as  a  Negative  Imper- 
sonality^ I  take  away  from  the  former  the  idea  of  the  absolute ; 
and  further,  that  in  positing  personality,  and  thereby  also  posi- 
ting limitation,  I  take  away  the  idea  of  the  absolute  as  pertaining 
to  God,  in  that  of  necessity  I  take  away  from  Him  the  attribute 
of  Omnipresence.  What  do  we  mean  by  the  omnipresence  of 
God  ?  And  what  can  we  properly  mean  by  the  absolute  as  per- 
taining to  that  positive  Being  whom  we  recognise  and  worship 
as  Gt>d  ?  Are  we  told  that  '^  in  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being  "  ?  This  is  absolutely  true  as  regards  the  impersonality 
of  God.  But  the  impersonality  of  God  is  simply  the  spirit 
ground  out  of  which  the  personal  God  hath,  as  particulars,  all  the 
foundations  of  positive  existence,  and  by  which  all  the  particulars 
of  positive  existence  as  derived  from  Him  are  sustained  and  pre- 
served; and  this  impersonality,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
could  of  itself  introduce  nothing — could  create  nothing — 1.«.,  con- 
ditions could  never  arise  per  se  from  the  purely  unconditioned. 
There  must,  therefore,  be  a  primitive  conditioned,  in  order  to  the 
introduction  of  the  derivative  conditioned.  We  are  obliged,  then, 
to  have  recourse  to  a  primitive  personality,  in  whom  are  all  those 
conditions  which  lie  as  the  source  of  derived  or  created  conditions. 

Nor  does  this  take  away  from  what  is  practically  the  omni- 
presence of  God  over  all  his  works.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
no  limitation  to  the  extension  of  the  works  of  God.  He  has 
simply  what  is  practically  infinity  as  the  ground  over  which  to 
spread  His  creation,  and  however  far  He  may  extend  it,  it  is 
obvious  enough  that  He  can  never  absolutely  fill  it,  because,  in 
the  very  nature  of  things,  infinity  never  can  be  filled.  The 
objects  of  creation  might  go  on  increasing  world  without  end, 
but  they  never  can  overtake  infinity.  Hence  there  is,  and  must 
be,  a  boundary  line  to  the  works  of  God ;  but  there  is  no  bound- 
ary line  as  to  the  range  of  God,  in  fulfilling  any  amoimt  of  ex- 
tension that  is  demanded.  Hence  we  say  of  God  that  He  is 
absolute  in  this  respect,  in  that  He  lies  at  the  root  of  all  positive 
beinghood,  and  is  the  source  from  which  all  positive  beinghood 
is  primarily  derived,  and  must  be  regarded  as  cognisant  of  the 
wants  which  pertain  to  these,  from  the  very  fact  that  in  pro- 
jecting them.  He  hath  also  established  the  conditions  by  which 
they  are  surrounded  and  upheld. 

In  this  way,  then,  we  are  not  only  able  to  separate  Gk>d  from 
the  worlds  which  He  hath  created  and  made,  but  positing  in 
God  that  relativity  without  which  there  could  be  no  causality, 
and  without  which,  therefore,  God  would  have  been  imperfect, 
in  as  £Eir  as  He  would  otherwise  have  been  incapable  of  creating 
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the  worlds  and  the  objects  that  are  therein.  We  are  obliged, 
then,  to  assign  relativity  to  Ood ;  and  in  doing  so,  we  assign  to 
Him  the  power  of  causality ;  for  so  far  as  we  discover  what 
causality  is,  there  can  be  no  causality  where  there  is  no  rela- 
tivity ;  for  causality  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  conjunc- 
tion of  conditions,  having  such  affinity  for  one  another  as  to 
work  out  an  effect  or  result,  according  to  their  character  and 
their  relationship. 

The  '  Scotsman '  reviewer,  therefore  (and  he  but  represents  the 
general  views  of  others  who  have  been  perplexed  by  this  great 
theme),  should  see  that  the  difficulty  which  has  always  con- 
fronted philosophers  on  the  absolute  and  relative,  is,  after  all, 
one  of  their  own  making,  as  indeed  all  our  difficulties  are  ;  for  we 
make  them,  when  we  posit  as  first  principles  what  after  exam- 
ination requires  modification.  The  difficulty  is  one  which  inher- 
ently lies  in  the  questionable  a  priori  philosophy,  so  universally 
prevalent.  It  is  the  questio  vexata  in  which  the  late  Sir  William 
Hamilton  revelled,  and  out  of  which  he  was  utterly  unable  to  ex- 
tricate himself;  and  he  had  no  help  but  to  fall  back  on  *' mental 
imbecility."  That  there  must  be  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  has 
always  appeared  certain,  because  the  facts  are  there — the  &bcts  of 
relativity  are  ever  before  us :  the  whole  arena  of  nature  is  nothing 
else  than  a  field  of  relativity — that  is,  a  vast  area  of  particulars;  and 
there  must  be  a  process  of  explaining  how  these  particulars  have 
come  to  exist,  and  to  exist  in  subordinate  relation  to  one  another. 

My  reviewer  could  not  comprehend  how  the  decrees  of  Grod 
should  be  subject  to  the  limitations  of  time  and  of  space,  while 
yet  these  very  decrees  bore  upon  these  very  elements,  in  that 
they  were  applicable  to  time  and  space,  and  of  necessity  embraced 
these.  Why,  we  are  reduced  to  this — viz.,  that  either  we  must 
deny  the  decrees  to  be  what  they  are,  or  we  must  admit  that  they 
are  particulars  which  exist  in  God.  We  must  admit  that  particu- 
lars are  in  God,  and  of  necessity  belong  to  God,  or  we  must  deny 
that  the  world  and  its  projection,  in  its  various  parts,  has  had  its 
origin  in  God.  We  have  been  sadly  led  astray  by  German  spec- 
ulation, which  Hamilton  has  only  served  to  propagate  in  our  own 
country.  The  question  is  one  of  enormous  moment ;  for  it  lies 
at  the  basis  of  the  wild  speculations  which  are  presently  afloat 
on  the  great  subject  of  Evolution.  If  we  have,  on  the  one  hand, 
an  absolute  which  is  separated  from  space  and  time — and  this 
we  have  in  the  unconditioned — we  must  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  absolute  which  embraces  the  one  and  also  the  other ;  for  with- 
out this  we  could  otherwise  have  had  neither.  That  which  is 
spaceless  cannot  give  forth  that  which  it  does  not  have ;  and  that 
which  is  timeless  cannot  give  forth  the  measurements  of  dura- 
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tion  which  do  not  pertain  to  itself.  The  infinite^  it  is  said,  can- 
not at  the  same  time  be  the  finite. 

I  echo  the  saying ;  but  I  ask,  How  are  we  to  find  the  finite  ? 
It  must  be  somewhere  in  primitive  existence.  It  must  be  in 
God ;  for,  as  I  have  said,  He  would  be  imperfect  as  God  were  it 
otherwise,  in  that  He  would  be  incapable  of  bringing  in  the  limi- 
tations which  prevail.  But  let  us  see  what  sort  of  finite  must 
be  in  the  Creator  of  alL  It  must  be  a  finite  that  admits  of  infinite 
diversity  and  of  infinite  extension.  There  is  personality  belong- 
ing to  God ;  and  personality  involves  farm^  and  form  involves 
limitation,  and  limitation  embraces  definite  quality.  Whatever, 
therefore,  constitutes  fundamental  qualities  in  their  connection 
as  the  basis  of  all  causality,  must  be  regarded  as  subsisting  in 
God;  and  the  realm  of  the  infinite  must  be  regarded  as  the 
ground  of  His  operation.  When  philosophers  and  theologians 
speak  of  God  as  Infinite  and  Eternal,  they  do  not  consider  that, 
at  least  as  regards  the  infinite,  they  utter  that  which  logically  is 
in  itself  a  contradiction.  A  person  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
be  specially  infinite :  that  which  has  ybrm  must  needs  be  described 
by  limitations.  In  these  circumstances,  then,  they  confound  in 
one  things  that  are  intrinsically  incompatible ;  and  so  long  as 
this  is  done,  it  is  demonstmbly  impossible  to  arrive  at  consistent 
conclusions.  If  two  things  are  incongruous  and  irreconcilable  as 
one,  the  presence  of  the  one  must  shut  out  the  other.  Space  and 
time,  for  example,  unquestionably  are  relative  in  their  nature; 
for  in  speaking  of  space  we  have  reference  to  a  particular  space 
to  which  we  assign  limits,  real  or  imaginary.  We  may  take 
away  the  limits  from  the  /Space  and  leave  it  absolute,  in  which 
case  we  have  infinity.  Infinity  is  absolute  boundlessness  where 
there  is  no  limitation.  The  world,  again,  is  limitation,  and  the 
multitude  of  worlds,  however  extended,  is  limitation.  The  sys- 
tem of  creation  may  be  indefinitely  extended — the  Creator  may  add 
system  to  system,  occupying  many  millions  or  billions  of  miles 
— but  no  amount  of  limitation  can  ever  compass  infinity.  We 
have  to  mark,  then,  this  great  fftct,  that  the  positivej  as  the  con- 
trast of  the  negative,  lies  in  the  bosom  of  infinity. 

Similarly  we  may  speak  of  Time.  It  is  important  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  time  as  well  as  of  space,  more  especially  as  such 
wild  theories  have  been  set  forth  i^especting  these  as  subjective 
rather  than  objective  phenomena.  We  must  cognise  the  relative 
as  a  characteristic  of  time,  just  as  we  cognise  the  relative  as  a 
characteristio  of  space.  As  space,  when  defined,  is  a  measured 
extension^  so  time,  when  defined,  is  a  mectsured  duration.  They 
are  each  of  them  negations  shut  in  by  definite  limitations  or 
boundary  marks.     Space  is  the  interval  that  lies  betwixt  the 
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boundary  lines  of  extension,  and  time  is  the  interval  that  lies 
betw^ixt  the  boundary  lines  of  duration.  The  duration  may  be  very 
short,  as  in  the  movement  of  the  little  hand  of  a  clock  which 
measures  seconds ;  or  it  may  be  loDger,  as  in  the  movement  of 
the  hand  which  tells  the  hours  on  the  clock.  It  may  be  very 
short,  as  measured  by  the  beginning  and  ending  of  a  flash  of 
lightning ;  or  it  may  be  very  long  in  comparison,  as  measured  by 
the  circuit  of  the  earth  in  its  journey  round  the  sun.  But  if  we 
take  away  all  movement,  we  thereby  take  away  all  transition, 
and  thus  we  take  away  the  possibility  of  time.  We  can  suppose 
the  possibility  of  space  without  the  realisation  of  time.  Grant 
that  an  object  exists,  an  object  having  form,  and  we  thereby  have 
what  we  call  space,  because  it  fills  that  emptiness  which  is 
marked  by  the  limitations  of  the  object ;  but  the  object  may  be 
without  motion,  and  it  may  be  without  change  :  it  may  be  abso- 
lutely stationary,  and  therefore  without  any  transition  from  one 
state  to  another,  or  from  one  attitude  to  another.  In  this  case 
we  have  duration  merely,  without  aught  to  mark  any  limits  in 
duration — duration  without  any  break, — and  this  infers  timeless- 
ness.  Of  course,  were  there  no  specific  object  in  existence,  there 
could  be  no  space  properly  so  called ;  becaase,  in  that  case,  all 
would  be  blank  infinity;  and  of  course,  though  there  were  a 
specific  object  or  objects,  if  there  were  no  movement,  there  could 
be  no  time,  for  then  all  would  be  blank  or  unbroken  duration — 
that  is,  what  we  call  a  blank  eternity.  But  we  have  not  only 
space  as  a  necessity  iD  the  bosom  of  infinity,  but  we  have  time 
as  a  necessity  in  the  bosom  of  eternity. 

This  is  an  all-important  conclusion.  There  never  was  an  in- 
finity but  there  was  space  therein,  and  there  never  was  an 
eternity  but  there  was  time  therein.  If,  at  any  antecedent 
period,  there  had  ever  been  a  blank  infinity — that  is,  absolute 
spacelessness  without  a  break,  then  there  never  could  have  been 
introduced  any  break ;  for  spacelessness  pure  and  simple  could 
never  have  introduced  tbat  which  it  did  not  itself  possess.  In 
like  manner,  there  could  never  have  been  at  any  antecedent  date 
a  blank  eternity — that  is,  a  duration  utterly  unbroken  by  any 
movement  whatever;  and  for  the  simple  reason  that,  granted 
the  possibility  of  a  finite  object,  it  is  clear  that  whatever  has  sub- 
sisted without  movement,  could  have  no  motive  power  assigned 
to  it  to  excite  movement. 

We  see,  then,  the  dilemma  into  which  we  plunge  by  an  incon- 
siderate use  of  the  words  infinite  and  etemaL  What  we  presently 
find  is  space  in  the  bosom  of  infinity,  and  time  in  the  bosom  of 
eternity.  We  cannot,  therefore,  get  rid  of  these  particulars,  as 
the  absolute  foundations  of  these  in  primordial  beinghood.     We 
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mnBt  have  a  sonroe  from  which  these  particulars  are  derived  ;  and 
these  particulars  we  must  ascribe  to  the  personal  God  as  the 
living  foundation  of  space  and  of  time. 

There  are  two  Absolutes,  then  :  the  absolute  which  applies  to 
the  Positive,  which  I  call  personality ,  and  the  absolute  which  ap- 
plies to  the  Negative,  which  I  call  impersonality.  The  latter  has 
in  itself  no  particulars ;  the  former  has  in  Himself  all  fundamental 
particulars.  The  latter  could  introduce  neither  time  nor  space, 
nor  aught  that  belongs  to  the  relative  ;  the  former,  as  having  both 
in  Himself,  can  introduce  them  both*  Let  us  see,  then,  the  utter 
folly  of  questioning  the  facts  of  divine  thinking,  and  therefore 
of  divine  decreeing,  of  one  thing  in  succession  to  another,  and  of 
one  thing' in  subordination  to  another.  We  see  the  facts  them- 
selves as  limitations ;  we  see  the  connection  and  relationship  of 
the  facts,  as  each  having  their  places  in  their  harmonisation 
to  falfil  a  purpose ;  and  if  we  are  shut  up  to  this,  that  we  must 
regard  a  thing  to  be  what  it  is,  we  must  admit  that  we  have 
herein  a  proof  of  divine  thinking,  analogous  to,  however  much 
extended  beyond,  ourselves  ;  in  that  we  have  evidence  of  one 
limitation  after  another  passing  through  the  mind  of  God.  We 
are  able  in  this  way  to  reach  so  far  to  God,  and  to  the  mind  of 
God,  and  to  the  decrees  of  God ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  can 
do  so  only  in  one  way — viz.,  by  rising  through  analogy  from  the 
experiences  which  we  find  in  ourselves;  and  applying  these  to  the 
great  Source  from  which  our  own  movements  come,  and  by  which 
our  own  movements  are  characterised.  There  can  be  no  greater 
folly  for  us  than  to  reason  to  conclusions,  the  grounds  of  which 
have  no  existence  in  our  own  experience.  We  have  no  right, 
therefore,  to  invent  or  borrow  a  style  of  thinking,  if  it  may  be 
called  thinking,  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  our  own 
realisations  ;  for  that  would  be  making  man  transcend  himself — 
an  idea  which  destroys  the  very  nature  of  causality.  We  can- 
not, therefore,  suppose  an  '^  eternal  now,"  save  in  some  sense 
when  all  has  been  embraced  in  the  divine  conception,  as  a 
series  of  subordinate  ingredients,  as  built  up  in  one  grand 
picture  before  the  mind  of  God  as  to  what  is  in  the  future  to 
be  developed.     But  this  can  hardly  be  an  eternal  now, 

I  cannot  close  this  sketch  of  the  ideas  which  are  presented  to 
us  of  God,  and  of  the  necessary  personality  of  God,  and  of  the 
thinking  of  God,  and  of  the  facts  of  space  and  of  time,  as  facts 
characteristic  of  God  before  creation  began,  without  taking  notice 
of  the  emphatic  Scripture  announcements  which  confirm  these 
details,  as  belonging  to  God.  These  uphold  the  personality  of 
Gk)d ;  these  speak  of  "  the  form  of  God ; "  these  set  forth  the 
mind  of  Gk)d  as  analogous  to  that  of  man,  for  it  speaks  of  man 
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as  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  hence  the  mind  of  Gfod  is 
pointed  to  as  one  whose  workings  are  the  index  of  those  of  men, 
in  that  it  is  set  up  as  a  standard  for  man  to  follow  and  to  imitate. 
The  infinite,  then,  as  regards  the  personal  Qod,  must  refer  to  the 
endless  resources  which  lie  in  His  hands  with  reg^ard  to  crea- 
tion ;  and  we  must  refer  the  omnipresent,  as  regards  the  personal 
Ood,  to  that  providence  which  He  exercises  over  aU.  His  works 
as  the  universal  Lord. 

And  further,  in  closing,  I  may  be  permitted,  while  referring 
all  to  the  unity  of  one  primordial  mind,  to  say,  as  a  probable 
explanation  of  a  special  revelation,  that  God,  as  the  Father  in 
the  Godhead,  is,  as  a  person,  primitive  subjectivity  or  pure  intelli- 
gence at  the  foundation ;  and  that  God  as  the  Son  in  the  God- 
head is,  as  a  person,  primitive  objectivity  developed  into  His  own 
intelligence  as  derived  hereby  from  the  Father :  each'  being  a 
counterpart  of  the  other  as  a  personal  intelligence,  with  this 
distinction,  that  the  Son's  existence  is  dependent  on  that  of  the 
Father,  and  that  the  Father's  existence  gives  necessary  being  to 
that  of  the  Son,  as  therefore  coeternal  with  Himself 

But  can  the  Eternal  Son  be  otherwise  regarded  than  as  being 
the  Holy  Ghost?  And  what  therefore  is  the  portrayal  of  the 
Son  of  God  in  the  flesh,  but  the  full  impress  of  the  divine  nature 
— the  image  of  God  in  all  fulness,  accomplished  by  the  Holy 
Ghost — such  that,  in  this  new  personality,  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  are  regarded  as  one,  and  '*  the  Father  and  the  Son "  are 
alone  referred  to  in  Scripture  as  the  intrinsic  personalities  of 
positive  primitive  existence? 


THE    END. 
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"  It  is  refreshing  to  come  across  at  least  one  aathor  who  prefers  to  go  to 
the  depths  of  his  subject.  His  views  are  not  the  crade  speculations  of  a 
juvenile  who  may  unsay  to-morrow  what  he  has  confidently  uttered  to-day." 
Dundee  Advertiser. 

**  He  gives  to  the  most  mysterious  doctrines  the  best  defence,  in  attempting 
to  show  that  they  are  in  harmony  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  human 
nature  ;  and  while  conceding  to  scientists  all  that  they  would  assert  in  regard 
to  the  forces  of  nature,  shows  that,  in  the  last  analysiB,  there  is  also  a  sub- 
jective side,  where  spirit  is  fundamental" — Gtaagovj  News, 

"The  author  has  long  been  known  for  the  deep  interest  he  has  taken  in 
the  knotty  points  of  theological  and  philosophical  speculation,  and  for  the 
bold  attempts  which  from  time  to  time  he  has  made  to  grapple  with  them. 
He  is  an  able  and  a  vigorous  thinker.  It  was  therefore  with  no  ordinary  ex- 
pectations that  we  turned  to  his  pages,  and  these  expectations  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  justified." — Aberdeen  Jourjial. 

"  Doubtless  the  book  will  be  veiy  much  read,  as  it  deserves  to  be.  We  have 
waited  on  Mr  Jamieson,  and  under  his  guidance  have  been  exceedingly  in- 
terested in  the  investigation  of  these  'Profound  Problems.'  The  twenty 
excursus  are  remarkable  specimens  of  skilful  explanation,  additional  to  what 
is  made  very  clear  indeed." — Clergyman's  Magazine. 

"He  discusses  the  psychological  problem  where  others  have  laid  it  down 
in  despair. On  every  one  of  these  points,  and  many  others,  he  has  some- 
thing to  say,  which,  if  it  has  ever  been  said  before,  is  yet  so  new  in  its  con- 
figuration and  bearing  on  theological  doctrine  and  practical  Christian  life, 
that  it  has  the  disturbing  efiect  of  positive  novelty.  We  cannot  speak  too 
highly  of  the  reverential  spirit  with  which  this  indubitably  pretentious 
scheme  of  the  universe  and  of  the  eternity  of  God,  of  man  and  of  redemption, 
is  drawn  out.  We  must  admit  that  the  volume  is  a  very  notable  contribution 
to  theology.  It  will,  in  our  opinion,  have  the  effect  of  emphasising  and 
accentuating  methods  of  thought  that  are  irreconcilably  opposed  to  each 
other." — British  QiAarierly  JUview. 

"  The  author  joins  himself  to  a  band  of  thinkers  who  are  striving  to  unify 
our  knowledge  ;  he  has  equipped  himself  for  so  doing  by  a  tmth-loving  and 
candid  study  of  the  broad  principles  of  science  and  philosophy,  showing  a 
pioneering  spirit  and  a  bold  originality  of  thought."— T%«  FresbyUrian. 
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